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No.  I.— OCTOBER,  1851. 


A  NEW  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TAZINGt  IN  LUKE  ii  1—5. 

The  term  census,  coining  to  us  from  a  Latin  verb  [censere,  to 
determine,  to  ordain,  to  assess),  denotes  the  act  of  the  censor  in 
fixing  the  social  position  of  each  Roman  citizen,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  he  had  to  pay  to  the  state.  As  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  assessment,  there  took  place  an  enrolment  of 
names,  wherein  were  formed  registers,  which  accordingly  con- 
tained the  names,  property,  and  fiscal  liability  of  all  Roman 
citizens.**  The  facts  supplied  by  these  registers  were  the  kernel 
of  the  Roman  constitution.  In  consequence,  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  in  order  to  make  them  complete  and  accurate.  The 
censorship  itself  originating  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  being  connected  with  the  supervision  of  mo- 
rals and  sanctioned  by  religion,  was,  as  the  most  dignified  office 
in  the  state,  borne  by  men  of  the  highest  distinction.  Without 
reverting  to  earlier  times,  we  find  the  censorship  held  by  Julius 
Caesar  under  the  title  of  prafecttis  morum.;^  and  by  his  adopted 
son  Octavius,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,*'  in  whose  reign  took 
place  the  census  spoken  of  by  the  evangelist  Luke.  This  mo- 
narch, Caesar  Augustus,  under  the  title  of  prafecttis  morum 
('' overseer  of  morals"),  held  a  census  three  times.*^    More  than 

a  Diony.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom,  iv.  15  ;  apud  Lardner,  i.  274  ;  Floras,  i.  6,  3. 
*  Did  Cass,  xliii.  14.  c  Ibid.  lii.  42. 

^  Ibid.]m.  17;  liv.  16,  30;  Suetonius,  Odt.  27,  38,  39. 
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2  Explanation  of  the  Taxing  in  Luke  li.  1 — 5.     [October, 

once  he  consigned  to  others  duties  coimected  therewith/    His 
example  was  followed  by  succeeding  emperors. 

The  census  was  at  first  taken  in  the  forum  in  Rome  j  after- 
wards in  the  vtUa  publican  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
The  citizens,  called  together  by  public  proclamation,  went  before 
the  censors  (there  were  two)  individually  and  according  to  their 
tribes.  Each  one  had  to  give  in  his  name  in  full ;  the  name  of 
his  tribe  or  district  in  which  he  lived ;  the  name  of  his  father, 
his  wife,  and  the  names  of  his  children ;  together  with  his  own 
age.  AJber  the  enrolment  there  ensued  a  return  of  his  property 
on  the  part  of  each  citizen.  This  return  was  minute  and  exact. 
The  presence  of  each  citizen  was  required  imder  severe  penalties. 
When  the  names  and  the  property  were  taken,  the  censors  di- 
vided the  citizens  into  their  several  ranks  and  classes,  and 
assessed  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  state.  The  registers, 
called  tabula  cemorue,  containing  the  particulars  thus  ascer- 
tained, were  carefully  preserved. 

In  the  munidpia  or  affiliated  cities,  the  census  was  sepa- 
rately held,  but  the  registers  were  sent  to  Rome.  Municipal 
censors  are  mentioned  in  ancient  authorities.**  Also  in  the 
colonies  were  there  special  censors,  who  from  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  sent  the  census-roUs  {tabula  censona)  to 
Rome,  to  be  there  laid  up  in  the  public  archives.*  The  provin- 
cial census  system  became  under  the  emperors  more  strict ;  it 
also  was  more  extensive,  for  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were 
enlarged.  The  emperors  sent  into  the  provinces  and  colonies 
officers  of  their  own  appointment  {censitores),  who  appointed 
their  own  subalterns  (censtuiles)  to  perform  the  actual  duties  of 
the  office. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Roman  census  was  taken  in 
each  one^s  dwelling-place.  When  all  who  were  Roman  citizens 
dwelt  in  Rome,  such  was  the  case.  The  reason  was,  that  in 
Rome  they  had  had  their  origin.  When  however  the  citizen- 
ship was  shared  by  other  places,  then  each  person  underwent 
the  census,  to  use  the  words  of  Luke,  "in  his  own  city.''  (Luke 
ii.  3.)  The  Latins,  for  instance,  who  dwelt  at  Rome,  had  to 
return  home  for  the  purposes  of  the  census.-^  Home,  in  this 
sense,  was  for  a  Roman  citizen  the  place  where  he  was  bom, 
where  he  had  been  adopted  or  set  free;  municipem  out  nativitas 
facit,  out  manumissio  aut  adaptio.^ 

The  census  is  thus  seen  to  have  comprised  many  distinct 
acts.  Consequently  the  term  census,  as  taken  either  in  relation 
to  these  acts  severally  or  to  the  whole  collectively,  has  various 

c  SuetoQ.  Oct,  37.  ^  Orelli  /fwer.  zvi.  10.  «  Jayj,  xxix.  15,  37. 

/  hiYjf  zUi.  10.  9  Httschke  Uebtr  den  Census,  Breslav,  1840. 
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imd  dissimilar  dgnificaticms.  It  may  accordingly  denote  the 
enrolment  of  names;  the  returns  of  property;  the  assessing  of 
taxes;  and  the  assessment  or  tax  itself.  Inferior  varieties  of 
meaning  are  passed  over.  The  census  however  comprised  these 
four  leading  transactionSi  and  the  word  was  indifferently  used  of 
the  whole  or  of  any  one  separate  act.  These  several  parts  of 
the  census,  occupying  a  long  time,  were  of  necessity  distinct  one 
from  another.  The  names  had  to  be  entered  before  the  pro- 
perty-estimates were  given  in;  and  only  after  the  valuations 
had  been  written  down,  could  the  classes  be  formed;  on  the 
formation  of  the  classes  depended  the  assessments ;  when  the 
assessments  were  made  the  taxing  might  take  place.  The  for- 
mation of  the  registers  and  the  levy  of  the  census  or  impost 
('^tribute,''  Matt.  xxii.  17),  closed  the  duties  and  completed  the 
census.  The  census,  it  is  thus  seen,  was  an  act  of  sovereignty. 
When  a  census  was  taken  by  Rome  in  one  of  her  provinces,  the 
act  implied  subjection.  If  the  actual  subjection  was  incomplete, 
the  census  indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  the  country  into  full  subjection.  And  lastly,  the  census 
having  for  its  final  object  the  imposition  of  taxes,  could  not  fail 
to  be  odious,  and  might  be  oppressive  to  a  country  reduced  by 
the  Roman  arms  into  submission. 

The  census  having  its  origin  under  Solon  in  Athens,  presents 
itself  to  us  here  as  a  Roman  institution.  When  Rome  began  to 
extend  her  power  over  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  census 
lost  its  exclusively  Roman  character,  and  was  employed  for 
political  purposes  in  the  provinces.  In  this  its  later  application 
it  underwent  modifications,  which  arose  partly  from  its  transfer- 
ence from  the  seat  of  government,  partly  from  its  new  con- 
nexion with  foreign  laws  and  customs.  Preserving  the  essential 
features  of  the  property  Roman  census,  those  who  received  a 
commission  to  take  a  census  in  a  province,  of  necessity  omitted 
what  was  peculiar  to  Rome,  such  as  the  customary  atoning 
sacrifices  and  the  civil  division  of  the  citizens  into  tribes  and 
centuries ;  and  while  making  careful  provision  to  secure  the  im- 
posts (vectigalid),  which  was  the  ultimate  aim,  they  in  a  measure 
consulted  the  feelings,  and  complied  with  the  usages,  and  pro- 
fited by  the  institutions  of  the  people  whose  subjugation  they 
were  thus  turning  to  account.  The  census  in  the  provinces 
assumed  in  consequence  a  special  character,  which  having  the 
common  type  in  that  which  was  customary  at  Rome,  varied  with 
the  varieties  of  the  several  provinces.  Another  source  of  varia- 
tion was  found  in  the  degree  of  policy  which  prudence  suggested. 
In  some  cases  the  census  might  in  all  its  parts  be  at  once  car- 
ried into  effect.    In  another,  the  final  levying  of  the  impost 
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might  be  approacbed  step  by  step  througb  a  series  of  years.  It 
is  easy  to  coneeiye  that  the  fmst  might  be  the  only  acts  performed. 
The  em*ohnent  might  never  lead  to  an  imposition  of  taxes,  or  be 
consummated  in  an  imposition  of  taxes  only  after  a  series  of 
years.  A  general  census  throughout  the  world  was  an  impossi- 
bility until  a  universal  monarchy  was  fully  estabUshed.  But 
when  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  had  its  centre  at  Rome, 
the  emperor  of  Rome  could  not  fail  to  desire  to  employ  in 
foreign  parts  an  instrument  of  government  which,  like  the 
census,  gave  him  an  exact  acquaintance  with  his  subjects,  and 
put  their  resources  under  his  eyes  and  in  part  at  his  disposal. 
It  would  therefore  be  strange  if  Augustus  had  not  taken  some 
steps  towards  a  general  census  of  the  empire. 

How  marked,  however,  was  the  difference  between  the  pure 
Roman  census,  and  the  census  as  modified  in  subjugated  nations, 
appears  from  these  words  of  an  unknown  jurist  of  the  second 
century,  given  by  Huschke* : — 

^AW  ev  TTJ  TToXei  '  Pcofiaicov  fiovov  dTrorifj/rfaiv  ayetrdat 
SeS^Xoorai,  iv  Se  rat?  eirap^iaL<;  /juaXKov  d7roypa^di<;  'xp&vrai, 

"  But  in  the  city  of  Rome  only  it  has  been  shewn  a  censui^ 
is  had ;  in  the  provinces  they  merely  take  registrations.'' 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  in  what  particulars  the 
provincial  census  differed  from  the  metropolitan,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  one  model  prevailed  in  the  provinces ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  quotation  just  given  that  the  provincial  census  com- 
prised less  than  that  which  was  held  in  Rome.  The  reason  of 
the  thing  shews  that  the  defect  would  chiefly  lie  in  the  remoter 
and  more  important,  and  therefore  politically  the  more  delicate, 
parts  of  the  transaction.  Lardner  remarking  (i.  277)  on  the 
authority  of  Tacitus*  that  ^'the  Batavi  paid  no  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  and  ftonished  the  state  with  arms  and  men  only  upon 
occasion;"  adds,  ''and  some  may  be  disposed  to  infer  from 
hence  that  there  might  be  enrolments  made  in  such  a  province, 
of  the  names  of  the  people  and  their  conditions  of  Ufe,  in  order 
to  know  what  number  of  troops  it  might  famish  the  state  with." 

A  complete  census  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  sense  of  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  could  scarcely  be  effected  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  emperor,  even  if  it  were  commanded.  The  ftdfilment 
of  such  a  command  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty.  Even  in 
the  second  century,  as  we  have  just  seen,  an  entire  uniformity 
had  not  been  introduced.  Early  in  the  first  century  therefore 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  only  a  commencement.  Well  then 
may  we  find  no  record  on  the  part  of  contemporary  or  ancient 

*  Ueber  den  Census,  14.  »  Hist.  iv.  12. 
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historians  of  a  uniyersal  census  as  having  been  made  in  the  days 
of  Csesar  Augustus.  No  universal  census  was  made.  No  uni- 
versal census  was  possible.  Even  the  imperial  power  of  Borne 
sufficed  not  to  impose  the  census  with  all  its  results  on  the 
whole  civilized  world  within  the  reign  of  one  sovereign.  But 
Rome  had  her  plans;  she  foresaw  her  booty  and  made  a  beginning. 
Hence  arose  the  decree  spoken  of  by  Luke.  This  decree  com- 
manded not  a  universal  census^  but  a  registration;  and  that  the 
decree  was  by  no  means  fruitless,  wfe  know  on  the  best  gua- 
rantees. Prom  Tacitus*  we  learn  that  Augustus  left  behind 
him,  written  in  his  own  hand,  a  libellus,  or  outline  of  the  em- 
pire, which  contained  statements  of  the  public  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  of  allies  in  arms  ;  how  many  were  the  fleets, 
the  kingdoms,  the  provinces,  tributes  or  taxes,  as  well  as  public 
burdens  and  benefactions.  Suetonius  [Aug.  28)  and  Dio  Cas- 
sius  (Uii.  80, 83, 56)  make  statements  to  the  same  effect. 

The  only  census  taken  by  the  Romans  in  Judea  of  which  we 
have  any  imormation,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus,^  who  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  census  referred  to  was  the  only  census  to  which  the 
Jews  had  been  subjected  by  the  Romans.  Whether  the  mode 
observed  approached  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  Roman  type, 
the  history  does  not  enable  us  to  determine;  but  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  complete  census  was  effected.  The  facts  are  as 
follows.  Archelaus  had  been  deposed  by  Augustus.  Archelaus 
left  considerable  property  in  Judea.  Judea  had  now  no  sove- 
reign of  its  own.  Therefore  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  his 
victory  over  Antony  at  Actium  (U.  C,  760,  a.d.  7),  Augustus 
appointed,  as  president  of  Syria,  Cyrenius,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  who  stood  high  in  the  imperial  favour;  commanding 
him  to  sell  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  take  a  census  of  the 
Jewish  people.  At  the  same  time  he  made  Judea  an  integral 
part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  so  of  the  Roman  empire, 
appointing  Caponius  as  its  ruler  or  procurator.  Cyrenius,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  held  a  census.  In  so  doing,  he 
experienced  great  difficulty.  Judas,  a  Galilean  or  Gaulonite, 
incited  the  people  to  resist,  on  the  ground  that  the  census  was 
an  invasion  of  their  national  freedom.  Great  excitement  ensued. 
The  rights  of  the  strongest  prevailed ;  but  what  Josephus  calls 
a  fourth  Jewish  sect  was  called  into  existence.  In  other  words, 
there  arose  a  patriotic  party,  who  used  every  effort  and  scrupled 
no  means,  in  order  to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  origin- 
ated and  occasioned  struggles  against  its  authority,  the  final  issue 
of  which  was  the  rasure  of  Jerusalem  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  Ann.  i.  IL         '  Antiq.  xvii.  12,  4 ;  xviil.  1,1;  ii.  1 ;  Jewish  War,  ii.  8,  1. 
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The  terms  employed  by  Josephus  in  the  general  account  he 
gives  of  this  disastrous  event,  deserve  attention,  since  they  afford 
us  aid  in  forming  a  conception  of  what  the  Roman  census  com- 
prised. Cyrenius  is  called  by  him  Tt/w;T^9,  that  is,  appraiser  or 
valuer;  he  is  termed  rifirjTr)^  t<ov  ova-i&v,  or  rSfP  'xpnfmr&Vf 
valuer  of  property,  substance  or  goods ;  he  is  said  to  be  sent, 
aTTOTc/jLTja-o  fjbivo9  avT&v  Ta9  6vaia<;,  in  order  to  make  a  valuation 
of  their  property ;  the  people  are  advised  against  rijv  errl  rat^ 
d'jrojpa>^i<;  dxpoa^riv,  that  is,  obedience  to  the  registrations; 
and  when  they  yielded  it  is  said  dwerlfMov  'XpiifioTa,  they  gave 
in  the  value  of  their  goods. 

Judas,  their  leader,  denominates  the  transaction  as  rffv 
dworlfi/rfa-cv,  the  valuation  or  assessment. 

Here  then  we  find  that  the  census,  as  enforced  by  Rome  in 
Judea,  involved,  1.  17  diror^pa^  {he  apographi),  or  registration; 
2.  17  aTrorlfiTfa-t^;  (he  apotim£sis),  or  valuation  of  property.  These 
two  chief  acts  led  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  and  the  tax  thus 
imposed  occasioned  a  tumult  which  brought  a  revolt,  and  more 
remotely  rebellion,  war  and  desolation.  Of  the  import  of  the 
words  here  employed  there  is  no  doubt;  equally  clear  in  general 
is  the  nature  of  the  transactions.  The  Roman  officers  by  their 
deputies  presided ;  the  people,  as  in  Rome,  gave  in  the  values 
of  their  property.  Assessments  and  registers  were  made;  im- 
posts enforced,  and  the  people  were  coerced  into  a  sullen  and 
imeasy  obedience.  Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  a  proper 
census  consisted  of  several  parts ;  the  transaction  had  separate 
and  distinct  stages ;  the  apographs  (strictly  writing  down  the 
names  firom  the  statements  of  those  who  bore  them)  was  differ- 
ent firom  the  apotimSsis,  or  the  taking  of  the  value  of  th&r  pro- 
perty from  the  averments  of  its  possessors.  Moreover  these 
two  transactions  involved  others,  the  performance  of  which  was 
a  work  of  time. 

In  carrying  the  census  into  effect,  the  Roman  officers  would 
require  aid  from  the  native  authorities.  How,  without  that  aid, 
could  the  censor  ascertain  that  all  the  Jews  had  complied  with 
his  proclamation?  In  order  to  ascertain  that  all  were  present 
who  ought  to  appear^  the  Jewish  rulers  had  to  appeal  to  the 
family  registers  of  the  Hebrew  race.  This  appeal  called  every 
head  of  a  family  to  his  native  place.  Hence  we  may  infer  ihst 
the  census,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  Roman  and  Jewish 
officers,  was  taken  in  the  more  ancient  towns  and  cities  of  the 
land.  That  the  people  were  present  at  the  taking  of  the  census, 
is  evident  from  the  statement  of  the  historian,  that  "they  gave 
in  the  values  of  their  property." 

Our  conception  of  the  whole  proceeding  will  be  less  incom- 
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plete^  if  we  have  before  us  a  Hebrew  practice  which  bears  some 
analc^  to  the  census^  and  in  the  actual  case  may  more  or  less 
have  been  Idended  with  the  census.  The  Scriptural  student  is 
well  aware  that  in  the  Bible  mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  num- 
b^ing  the  people.  (Numb.  i.  2 ;  iii.  15^  seq. ;  2  Sam.  xxiir.  2, 
seg,)  This  numbering  was  essential  in  a  constitution  which  de- 
pended on  territorial  divisions^  designed  to  be  permanent.  (Leir . 
xiy.  84 ;  xxv.  23^  seq.)  There  was  also  another  fundamental 
division  equally  intended  to  be  permanent.  We  allude  to  what 
we  term  the  natural  division  into  tribes^  families  and  houses. 
(Num.  ii.  18 ;  Josh.  vii.  14  ;  1  Sam.  x.  19.)  This  second  divi- 
sion, which  was  first  in  the  wder  of  time^  was  strictly  regarded 
in  the  division  of  land.  The  allotment  originally  made  to  a 
tribe  or  a  house,  was  to  remain  its  possession  for  ever.  Hence 
an  extensive,  minute,  and  accurate  system  of  registration  was 
indispensable.  Hence  also  arose  both  tribal  and  fanuly  registers.** 
The  correctness  and  purity  of  these  registers  were  most  important, 
since  on  them  depended  all  the  rights  of  property.  There  were 
also  minor  circumstances  which  conduced  to  the  same  result. 
Registers  accordingly  were  made  and  careftdly  preserved.  The 
care  employed  was  vigilant  and  even  jealous,  since  an  advantage 
gained  by  one  would  involve  a  loss  to  another  person.  The  reten- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  the  enjoyment  and  transmission  of  pro- 
perty, were  involved  in  the  rigid  accuracy  and  careful  preservation 
of  the  registers.  Hence  those  registers  had  a  local  character. 
The  native  city  of  each  individual  fwnily  was  the  repository  of  its 
register.  In  that  place  existed  the  guarantees  of  certainty  and  ex- 
actitude. Where  each  family  was  best  known,  there  most  effect- 
ually could  their  right  to  be  enrolled  in  the  national  archives  be 
daimed,  tested,  and  established.  Hence  when  population  came 
to  be  scattered,  each  one  had  to  repair  to  "his  own  city"  in 
order  to  claim  his  place  among  his  kinsmen  in  the  all-important 
local  renter. 

On  referring  to  Sacred  Scripture  we  find  a  distinct  mention 
made  of  the  census  recorded  by  Josephus.  In  the  time  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord  a  tax  was  payable  to  Rome,  called  by 
Matthew  (xxu.  17)  and  Mark  (xii.  14)  Kfjva-o^j  or  census y  but 
which  Luke  in  good  Greek  designates  ^po?,  tribute.  The 
name  census  shews  the  origin  of  the  tax,  and  points  to  the 
transaction  recorded  by  the  Jewish  historian.  A  census  then 
had  been  taken,  for  a  census-tax  was  exacted  before  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus.  Let  us  refer  to  the  book  of  Acts  (v.  37),  and 
there  we  find  express  mention  made  of  the  census :  "After  this 

^  Joseph.  Life ;  and  against  Apion,  ii.  7. 
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man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and 
drew  away  much  people  after  him ;  he  also  perished ;  and  all, 
even  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed/^  It  is  admitted 
that  to  Luke  who  wrote  the  gospel  called  by  his  name,  we  are 
indebted  for  that  which  is  really  its  continuance  or  second  book, 
namely,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  then  justified  in  say- 
ing that  Luke  was  acquainted  with  the  census  made  under 
Cyrenius  in  Judea.  With  that  census  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Luke  agrees  with  Josephus  in  the  fact,  the  time,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  census.  Like  Josephus,  Luke  implies 
that  this  census,  which  occasioned  the  insurrection  under  Judas^ 
was  the  only  known  census.  This  implication  is  clearly  con- 
veyed in  his  words,  "the  census,^^  "in  the  days  of  the  taxing;^^  a 
definite  epoch ;  an  event  so  well  known,  that  people  dated  from 
it.     Consequently  there  had  been  a  census,  and  but  one  census. 

Luke  is  no  careless  writer.  A  census  is  not  an  inconsider- 
able event.  Was  it  likely  then  that  Luke  should  speak  of  ano- 
ther census— a  census  which  had  never  taken  place  ?  Was  it 
probable  he  should  be  so  inconsistent  with  himself,  when  in 
committing  the  blunder  he  would  have  to  date  the  presence  of 
Cyrenius  in  Palestine  ten  years  before  he  was  there?  Such  an 
anachronism  on  so  well  known  or  easily  ascertainable  a  point, 
is  inconceivable.  Say,  as  some  German  commentators  have  not 
hesitated  to  say,  that  Luke  fabricated  the  census  spoken  of  in 
his  gospel,  then  must  he  have  been  a  very  bungler  in  fraud,  for 
he  attempts  a  cheat  on  a  point  where  detection  was  most  easy 
and  escape  impossible ;  since  all  the  world  knew  when  Cyrenius 
came  as  president  into  Syria  and  took  the  Census  of  Palestine ; 
and  he  makes  the  attempt  in  the  teeth  of  what  amounts  almost 
to  a  declaration  on  his  part  that  the  only  census  known  in  Judea 
was  held  in  the  days  of  Cyrenius.  Lardner,  in  defence  of  the 
evangelist,  justly  remarks  :  "  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  St.  Luke  had  really  made  a  mistake.  St.  Luke  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  his  history,  and  from  many  particulars  of  this 
account  before  us,  to  be  so  fully  master  of  the  state  of  Judea, 
and  of  the  nature  of  this  affair  he  is  here  speaking  of,  that  it  is 
impossible  he  should  commit  any  such  mistake.  In  tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  third  chapter  he  has  most  exactly  specified  the  state 
of  all  Judea,  or  the  land  of  Israel,  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius,  by  setting  down  the  several  tetrarchs  and  governors 
of  it,  and  the  true  extent  of  their  territories.  St.  Luke  under- 
stood the  nature  of  enrolments,  as  made  by  the  Romans."" 

The  census  is  designated  by  Luke  (Acts  v.  37),  i}  awoypaifyi] 

»  Vol.  i.  308  ;  Dowding's  edition. 
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{apographe) .  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  term  apograpMmKj  sig- 
nify a  census  in  the  full  import  of  the  word.  This  however  is  only 
a  derivative  meaning;  an  extension  or  application  of  the  original 
and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  English  version  of  apograph^^ 
"taxing/^  is  used  of  the  whole  census^  because  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  a  census ;  and  apograph^  itself  denoting  enrol- 
ment^ may  be  extended  to  signify  a  census  generally,  because 
an  enrolment  leading  to  a  register  or  a  list,  is  an  indispensable 
pre-requisite  to  a  census.  That  the  word  apograph^  may  how- 
ever be  taken  in  its  primary  acceptation,  namely,  a  registration, 
is  clear  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  from  actual  usage. 
Apographe  is  the  root  of  the  term  employed  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xii.  28),  "the  first  bom  which  are  written  (margin, 
'enrolled^)  in  heaven.^'  The  original  here  indeed  is  the  same 
verb  as  that  found  in  Luke  ii.  8,  and  rendered  "  to  be  taxed,'* 
that  is,  "  to  be  registered.*'  In  the  classical  writers  the  same 
verb  denotes  in  the  active  voice  "  to  write  down  names  on  re- 
gisters,*' and  in  the  middle  '^  to  give  in  your  name  for  insertion 
on  the  register."  The  noun  itself  is  stated  by  Hesychius  to  be 
equivalent  to  apiBfirfat^,  or  "numbering."  Suicer,  in  his  The- 
saurus, says  that  apograph^  denotes,  in  the  practice  of  the 
church,  "the  putting  into  the  official  catalogue  of  the  names  of 
persons  who  were  to  be  baptized  or  ordained." 

Defining  the  word  as  relqtio  in  tabulas,  "  writing  down  in 
lists,"  Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  says 
of  the  taxing  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  that  arising  from  curio- 
sity or  ambition  on  the  part  of  Augustus,  it  was  "  a  mere  num- 
bering of  persons  apart  from  exaction  of  money;"  while,  in  his 
opinion,  the  census  spoken  of  in  Acts  v.  87,  "was  a  description 
of  properties  involving  a  capitation  tax."  Bretschneider  also, 
in  his  Lexicon  (in  Libros  N.  T.,  3rd  edit.  Lipsiae,  1840),  de-- 
scribing  a  census  as  relatio  in  tabulas,  or  formation  of  registers, 
states  that  "the  taxing  in  Luke  ii.  2,  was  not  an  estimate  of 
resources,  but  a  numbering  of  persons  with  a  view  to  the  exac- 
tion of  taxes."  Lardner  remarks  to  the  same  eflTect :  "  It  must 
be  allowed  that  the  verb  made  use  of  by  St.  Luke  in  the  first 
verse,  '  that  all  should  be  taxed,*  or  enrolled,  is  used  by  Greek 
authors  for  the  making  any  kind  of  entry  or  enrolment.  Thus 
Servius  Tullus,  observing  many  Roman  citizens  to  be  in  debt, 
ordered  all  of  them  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their 
creditors,  to  enter  their  names  and  the  sum  they  owed  in  public 
rolls  {airor^pa^irdai) .  This  word  is  likewise  used  concerning 
the  enrolments  which  were  made  when  the  Roman  citizens  gave 
in  their  names  and  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  a  general. 
So  that  perhaps  there  may  be  some  reason  to  questicm  whether 
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St.  Luke  intended  not  a  bare  entry  or  enrohnent  made  by  the 
people  of  Judea  of  their  names  and  conditions  of  life,  as  many 
learned  men  have  supposed/'  (i.  276.) 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  taxing  in  the  goqpel  (ii.  1 — 5) 
was  a  complete  eensus,  and  a  census  distinct  from  that  alluded 
to  in  the  Book  of  Acts;  and  thus  assuming  that  Luke  speaks 
c^two  censuses,  one  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  was  bom  (Luke 
ii.  1 — 5),  the  other  when  Cyrenius  became  president  of  Syria 
(Acts  V.  83 — 37) ;  Strauss,  De  Wette,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  other 
theologians  of  the  same  negative  school,  have  charged  the  evan- 
gelical historian  with  a  gross  historical  nusstatement,  arising 
either  from  ignorance,  confusion  of  mind,  or  dishones^.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  Luke  is  wrong  in  asserting  two  taxings,  in 
fixing  the  only  taxing  that  did  take  place  ton  years  before  it  was 
e£Fected,  in  placing  Cyreniuis  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  in  declaring  that  the  taxing  contempora- 
neous with  that  event  embraced  all  the  world.  These  grave 
imputations  however  will  all  disappear  if  we  find  reason  to  be« 
lieve  (1)  that  Luke  in  his  gospel  does  not  afSrm  that  any  taxing 
took  place  in  Palestine  at  tiie  time  of  the  advent;  and  conse- 
quently (2)  that  the  sacred  writer  speaks  of  only  one  census, 
namely,  that  which  Gamaliel  mentions  in  the  Sanhedrim,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts ;  and  (3)  that  the  apographe  of 
which  Luke  speaks  in  his  gospel,  while  it  was  in  itself  merely  a 
registration,  was  not  carried  into  effect,  being  nothing  m(»re 
than  one  of  a  series  of  measures  commanded  by  Augustus,  in 
order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  disposable  force  of  his  em- 
pire, but  wluch  was  interrupted  and  postponed  in  Palestine  from 
considerations  of  political  expediency,  though  fully  executed 
there  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius.  Being  thus  accomplished,  this 
one  Jewish  census  combined  with  steps  of  a  similar  nature, 
taken  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  supply  the  materials  of 
the  state  paper,  whidi  as  we  have  seen  contained  a  statement  in 
many  particulars  of  the  resources  of  the  empire,  drawn  up  in 
the  emperor's  own  handwriting. 

It  may  serve  to  dear  ti^e  ground  if  we  first  advert  to 
Strauss's  minor  impeachments.  One  is  stated  in  these  words : 
^'  It  is  said  the  taxing  took  Joseph  to  BeUilehem,  because  he 
was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and  likewise  every  one 
into  his  own  dty,  ue.  according  to  the  context,  to  the  place 
whence  his  family  had  originally  sprung.  Now  that  every  in- 
dividual should  be  registered  in  his  own  city  was  required  in  all 
Jewish  inscriptions  (^  numberings,'  rather),  because  among  the 
Jews  the  organization  of  families  and  tribes  constituted  the  very 
basis  of  the  state.    The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the 
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habit  of  taMng  the  census  at  the  residences  and  at  the  principal 
cities  in  the  district.^^^  This  objection  has  been  answered  by  an- 
ticipation. We  have  ahready  seen  that  in  the  points  before  us 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  Boman  census 
and  the  Jewish  registration.  A  difference  was  beUeved  to  exist. 
This  belief  rested  on  imperfect  knowledge.  On  this  imperfect 
knowledge^  in  other  words^  on  ignorance^  an  argument  was  built 
designed  to  be  adrerse  to  the  Scriptures.  Surely  such  is  not 
the  proceeding  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  documents 
so  truly  venerable,  and  which  have  so  long  stood  in  the  highest 
repute  among  civilized  nations.  Unbelief  ought  to  be  sure  of 
its  premises  before  it  goes  forward  to  its  hostile  conclusions. 
We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that  the  two  methods  were  identical. 
But  they  were  sufficiently  like  each  other  to  justify  the  language 
employed  by  Luke ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  terms  more 
suitable  to  describe  the  Boman  census  in  this  particular  than 
those  which  Strauss  uses  of  the  Jewish  registration,  when  he 
says  that  each  citizen  had  to  go  ^^  to  the  place  whence  his  fsunily 
had  onginaly  sprung.^^  Huschke,  in  his  treatise  on  the  census 
(Breslau^  1840),  has  shewn  that  it  was  to  the  forum  origkiis^ 
which  may  fireely  be  rendered  ^^  the  town-hall  of  his  family/' 
that  during  the  imperial  sway,  each  Boman  citizen  was  bound 
to  repair  for  the  purposes  of  the  caisus.  In  the/orwm  oriffinis, 
the  native  place  of  "  his  house  and  lineage,"  "  his  own  city,'^ 
efesry  Israelite  also  underwent  registration. 

Connected  with  this  pcmit  is  the  appearance  of  Mary  in 
company  with  Joseph  when  he  went  to  his  own  city,  Bethlehem, 
to  be  registeared.  "  He  (Luke)  allows  Mary  to  be  inscribed  with 
Joseph,  but  according  to  Jewish  customs,  inscriptions  had  rela- 
tion to  men  only.  Thus,  at  all  events,  it  is  an  inaccuracy  to 
represent  Mary  as  undertaking  the  journey,  in  order  to  be 
inscribed  with  her  betrothed  in  his  own  city.^'^  Presuming 
that  Mary  went  to  be  registered,  and  was  registered,  critics 
have  fcnmd  an  explanation  in  the  idea  that  Mary  was  an 
heiress  in  her  own  right,  and  as  such  was  compelled  to  accom- 
pany Joseph.  A  suffici^it  answer  to  this  view  Strauss  finds  in 
denominating  it  an  ''airy  hypothesis.^'  But  surely  it  is  not 
more  airy  than  the  objection  to  which  we  have  just  replied.  If  it 
is  an  hypothesis,  it  is  one  founded  on  fact,  and  which  fiilly  ex- 
phiins  the  circumstance  for  which  it  is  adduced.  Mary  however 
Biay  not  have  accom]^Lnied  Joseph  for  any  such  purpose.  Luke's 
language  rather  favours  a  different  opinion.  Had  the  evangdist 
intended  to  say  that  both  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Bethlehem 

P  StntoBB,  JLebenJesu;  English  translfttioii,  vol.  t  p.  206.  Hlbid.  i.  207. 
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in  order  to  be  inscribed  in  the  family  registers,  he  would  have 
used  the  plural,  whereas  he  limits  his  remark  to  Joseph  by  the 
words,  '^  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David/'  It 
is  true  that  in  the  original  as  weU  as  in  the  English  version,  the 
words,  "with  Mary,''  immediately  follow  the  words  (one  word 
in  the  original)  "  to  be  taxed;"  but  the  connexion  may  equally 
well  be  with  the  previous  verb,  "went;"  "  Joseph  went  up  " 
with  Mary,  his  espoused  wife,  "  being  great  with  child. ^^  In  these 
last  terms  we  find  the  reason  for  Mary's  presence,  which  the 
evangelist  seems  to  have  intended  to  assign.  In  the  original, 
the  participle,  "  being,"  according  to  a  law  of  Greek  grammar, 
has  "  a  causal  force,"  that  is,  it  assigns  the  reason  of  the  act 
with  which  in  thought  it  is  connected.  Mary  then  went  with 
Joseph  because  she  was  pregnant,  ovari  iy/cv^.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  to  seek  for  any  closer  explanation  of  this  reason.  If 
her  being  pregnant  was  a  reason  which  satisfied  Joseph  and 
Mary,  why  the  latter  should  accompany  the  former  on  a  journey 
which  Joseph  was  compelled  to  take,  the  only  parties  were  satis- 
fied who  could  judge  of  what  was  pleasant  or  proper  in  the  case. 
But  on  an  occasion  when  the  whole  countiy  would  be  in  move- 
ment ;  when  homes  were  left  on  every  side,  and  the  needful  aid 
and  solace  might  fail  to  be  found  when  wanted  in  Nazareth ; 
when  social  disturbances  were  by  no  means  imlikely,  and  evil- 
disposed  persons  might  fall  on  the  sick  and  defenceless  who  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  homes ;  there  were  obviously  other  vety 
strong  reasons,  besides  their  own  will  and  desires,  why  Joseph 
and  Mary  should  not  be  separated,  and  why  she,  as  being  "  great 
with  child,"  should  cleave  to  the  side  of  her  natural  protector. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  when  the  evangelist's  words 
themselves  afibrd  so  easy  and  so  satisfactory  an  explanation  of 
Mary's  presence,  it  was  very  unworthy  in  Strauss  to  insinuate, 
as  he  does  in  his  next  paragraph  (p.  207),  that  Mary's  presence 
there  was  a  pure  fiction  devised  by  Luke  in  order  "to  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  (v.  2),  by  (her)  giving  birth  in  the  city  of 
David  to  the  Messiah."  The  continuation  of  the  paragraph  is 
too  charactistic  of  this  writer,  who  has  received  far  mpre  credit 
for  fair  dealing  than  he  deserves,  to  be  here  omitted :  "  Now  as 
he  (Luke)  set  out  with  the  supposition  that  the  habitual  abode 
of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  Nazareth,  so  he  sought  after  a  lever 
which  should  set  them  in  motion  towards  Bethlehem,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Far  and  wide  nothing  presented 
itself  but  the  celebrated  census ;  he  seized  it  the  more  unhesi- 
tatingly, because  the  obscurity  of  his  own  view  of  the  historical 
relations  of  that  time  veiled  from  him  the  many  diflSculties  con- 
nected with  such  a  combination.    If  this  be  the  true  history 
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of  the  statement  in  Luke^  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement 
of  Luke  cpnceming  the  aTroypa^  with  chronology^  would  be 
to  do  the  narrator  too  much  honour ;  he  wished  to  place  Mary 
in  Bethlehem^  and  therefore  times  and  circumstances  were  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  his  pleasure/'  The  tone  of  this 
passage  resembles  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire  rather  than  the  calm 
and  reverential  candour  of  a  lover  of  truths  or  the  solid  learning 
of  a  Scriptural  critic.  Havings  after  some  enquiry,  learned  to 
regard  Luke  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful  reporter  of  the 
greatest  news  ever  announced  to  the  world,  we  shrink  in  pain 
fix)m  the  manifestations  of  so  unseemly  a  spirit.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  superstition  mingles  in  our  regard  for  the  evan- 
gelists, but  we  must  declare  that  these  rash  imputations  of  the 
worst  motives  to  them,  are  as  revolting  to  our  feelings  as  they 
are  condemnable  in  our  judgment. 

K  however  Luke  had  been  intent  on  making  his  history 
consistent  in  the  several  particiilars  before  us,  he  was  a  poor 
hand  at  fiction  when  he  seized  on  a — nothing !  For,  according 
to  Strauss,  the  taxing  in  his  gospel  had  no  correspondent  reaUty. 
Such  an  imputation  amounts  to  this,  that  Luke  invented  a  second 
in  order  to  support  a  first  falsehood.  "  But  his  mind  was  be- 
clouded.'^ Not  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  the  census  on  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  possessed  and  has  given  accurate  details.  Nor 
surely  was  a  fact  so  tangible,  so  open  to  all  eyes,  which  must 
have  moved  the  whole  Jewish  population  to  its  centre,  written 
evidences  of  which  were,  if  not  in  every  city  of  Judea,  yet  in  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  a  fact  of  this  nature,  we  afl&rm,  was  not 
one  on  which  there  could  be  "  obscurity ''  in  Luke's  mind,  or 
the  mind  of  any  good  writer;  equally  was  it  not  one  on  which 
the  boldest  fabricator  would  venture  to  try  his  fortune.  Na- 
tional events  are  the  last  ground  for  the  cautious  and  stealthy 
footsteps  of  conscious  fraud. 

As  to  the  '^  too  much  honour,"  which  Strauss  declines  to 
pay  to  Luke  in  attempting  to  reconcile  his  statements  with 
chronology,  that  is  so  much  a  matter  of  taste  that  we  must 
leave  it  in  the  critic's  own  hands ;  simply  observing,  that  in 
indulging  his  taste  at  the  expense  of  the  Scriptures,  he  has  the 
judgment  of  most  learned  and  all  high-minded  men  against  him. 

We  now  come  to  what  Strauss  characterises  as  "  this  appa- 
rently undeniable  contradiction  between  Luke  and  history," 
(p.  204).  The  contradiction  is  thus  stated:  "cMatthew  places 
the  birth  of  Jesus  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great 
(ii.  19) ;  Luke  says  the  same  indirectly :  but  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus  he  declares  a  census  took  place.  This  census  he  makes 
contemporaneous  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  declares  that  it 
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was  made  under  the  saperviaioii  of  Cyrenius.  But  the  census 
conducted  by  Cyrenius^  the  only  known  census  in  Judea^  was 
really  held  about  ten  years  after  the  time  at  which^  according  to 
Matthew  and  Luke^  Jesus  must  have  been  bom/^  (203^  204.) 
The  contradiction  then^  in  a  few  words,  is  this :  Luke  says  the 
census  of  Cyrenius  was  taken  at  the  time  when,  history  says  it 
was  taken  several  years  after,  Jesus  was  bom.  Now  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  this  charge  of  a  broad  contradiction,  had 
Luke  said  nothing  about  what  we  may  term  the  historical 
census.  With  the  census  however  wlmsh  Josephus  record^ 
Luke  was,  as  we  have  learnt,  perfectly  familiar.  Strange  is  it 
that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  critics  that  it  was  oiUy  one 
census  that  the  evangelist  intended  to  represent  as  having  been 
actually  held. 

It  will  however  be  seen  that  the  impeachment  which  has 
just  been  given  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Luke  affirms 
the  actual  completion  of  two  taxings;  one  of  which  he  records 
in  his  gospel,  the  other  in  his  treatise  styled  "  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.^'  A  second  assumption  is,  that  going  on  the  ground 
of  there  being  two  taxings,  he  in  some  obscurity  of  mind  con- 
founds the  firat  with  the  second,  and  so  brings  Cyrenius  into 
Syria  some  ten  years  before  he  arrived. 

Our  answer  is,  that  these  assumptions  are  groundless.  Luke 
records  only  one  census.  That  census  he  ascribes  to  Cyrenius, 
and  fixes  at  its  right  time.  That  census  he  speaks  of  in  the 
second  book  of  his  history,  commonly  called  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  his  gospel  he  merely  states  that  a  registration 
was  commanded,  and  certain  preparatory  steps  were  taken; 
adding  in  dear  terms  that  the  registration  did  not  go  into  actual 
operation  till  the  time  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria. 
This  view  of  what  Luke  records  appears  to  our  sight,  even  on 
the  surface  of  the  English  translation,  which  we  here  subjoin^' 
merely  correcting  one  or  two  imdoubted  errc»rs : — "  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  those  days  (comp.  i.  5),  that  there  went  out  a  deoree 
from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  registered. 
(This  registering  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria.)  And  all  went  to  be  registered,  every  one  into  his  own 
city.  And  Joseph  also  went  tqf  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  whidi  is  called 
Bethlehem,  (because  he  was  of  the  house  and  liiieage  of  David,) 
to  be  registered^  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  witi^ 
child.^^ 

0  See,  on  the  accuracy  of  these  terms,  the  writer's  essay,  Scripture  HImM' 
(rated  frwn  recent  Dueoveriee  in  the  Geography  of  Palestine*  London :  1849. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
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We  haye  substitated  *^  registered  '^  fc»r  taxed.  Our  jtistifica- 
tion  is  found  in  an  earlier  page.  Tlte  word  apograph^  does  not 
of  necessity  mean  more  than  we  have  here  assigned  to  it.  Oc- 
casions there  are  when  it  is  equivalent  to  census.  Probably 
Luke  here  employed  the  terms  used  in  the  decree.  The  word 
apogm^M  would  not  be  at  all  objectionable  with  the  law-makers 
or  die  law-expounders  of  the  imperial  courts  because  from  ite 
inherent  elasticity  it  could  be  made  to  import  at  their  pleasure 
or  conyenience  either  the  comparativdiy  innocuous  act  of  regis- 
tration^ or  the  invidious  and  grave  proceediog  of  an  imposition 
of  taxes^  consequent  on  a  general  enrolment  and  a  minute 
valuation  of  property. 

Two  parentheses  are  found  iu  the  quotation  from  Scripture. 
They  originate  not  with  the  writer^  but  are  found  in  the  copy 
which  he  uses  of  the  authorized  version, — "  London :  Eyre  and 
Spottiswode.  1843.^^  These  parentheses  are  clearly  required  by 
the  sense.  In  the  first  (found  also  in  Wetstein)^  the  passage  as 
above  given  leaves  out  the  particle  and  found  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  verse^  where  standing  in  italics  it  shews  that  it 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  original  Greek.  The  absence  of  the 
word  seems  to  indicate  that  what  follows  is  thrown  in  by  way  of 
explanation,  and  is  not  an  additional  distinct  proposition. 

We  conceive  then  that  Luke  here  declares  that  at  or  near 
the  birth  of  Jesus  a  decree  from  Augustus,  commanding  a  gene- 
ral registration,  led  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Nazareth  to  Beth- 
lehem. This  registration^  however,  did  not  take  place  tiU  some 
ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  presidency  of  Cyrenius.  More 
than  is  contained  in  the  first  sentence  Luke  does  not  record  as 
having  happened.  The  information  given  in  the  second  sen- 
tence he  throws  in  as  he  passes  on,  because  it  had  no  essential 
connexion  with  his  subject.  His  purpose  was  to  shew  how  it 
was  that  Jesus  made  his  advent  in  Bethlehem.  For  this  he 
records  the  occasion  which  drew  Joseph  and  Mary  thither.  In 
doing  so,  the  thought  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  mistake,  he  ought  to  add  that  the  registration 
really  took  place  ten  years  later.  This  information  he  commu- 
nicates in  the  course  of  his  narration  by  way  of  a  parenthetical 
remark.  In  order  to  be  clearly  understood,  we  repeat  in  dis- 
tinct propositions  what  the  evangelist  here  declares. 

1.  Augustus  Caesar  sent  out  a  decree,  directing  all  the  inha- 
bited land  to  be  registered. 

2.  This  registration  took  place  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria. 

3.  All  the  Jews  went  each  to  his  own  city  to  be  registered. 
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4.  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered,  and  took  his 
wife  with  him,  she  being  pnegnant. 

^  It  thus  appears  that  Luke  does  not  aver  that  a  census  took 
place  in  the  days  of  Herod;  the  census  which  has  been  alleged 
to  have  then  taken  place  rests  solely  on  assumption.  Luke 
.  merely  mentions  a  decree  directing  a  registration,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Judea  so  far  obeyed  that  decree  as  to  proceed 
each  one  to  his  own  city.  More  than  this  touching  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  decree  Luke  does  not  assert.  The  registra- 
tion in  truth  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  at  its  very  com- 
mencement; the  reason  of  which  may  hereafter  appear. 

If  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  Luke's  language,  we 
succeed  at  once,  and  in  the  simplest  manner,  in  removing  all 
difSculty  from  the  passage.  We  shall  presently  endeavour  to 
shew  that  our  translation  is  correct. 

Let  it,  however,  be  carefuUy  observed  that  Luke  does  not 
affirm  that  at  the  advent  of  Jesus  any  taxing  took  place.  The 
Jews,  he  states,  went  to  be  registered ;  he  does  not  add  that 
they  were  taxed.  The  latter  is  a  distinct  fact,  and  required  a 
distinct  averment.  The  second  fact  is  not  involved  in  the  first. 
Had  Luke  intended  to  make  such  a  representation,  he  could 
easily,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  made  the  representa- 
tion. We  subjoin  an  instance.  Luke  relates  (vi.  17 — 19)  that 
people  ''  came  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases.^^  Were  they 
healed  ?  The  fact  is  not  left  to  be  inferred  or  assumed.  It  is 
expressly  declared,  "  and  they  were  healed.''  But  the  evan- 
gelist, in  the  case  under  consideration,  does  not  subjoin,  ^^  and 
they  were  taxed.''  No  one  is  justified  to  assume  what  the  writer 
omits  to  state.  Least  of  all  are  we  first  to  impute  to  him  what 
he  does  not  say,  and  then  to  make  our  own  assumption  a  point 
of  attack  against  his  veracity. 

Having  thus  stated  in  general  terms  the  view  which  we  take 
of  this  transaction,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  several 
particulars  in  order  to  confirm  that  view,  and  justify  the  render- 
ing of  the  original  which  we  follow. 

Our  view  implies  that  Augustus  commanded  Palestine  to  be 
registered  in  the  last  days  of  Herod,  miscalled  the  Great. 
Critics  have  denied  that  the  imperial  coiu*t  had  the  right  to 
impose  the  census  on  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  that  mo- 
narch, whom  they  please  to  describe  as  an  independent  prince 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  The  question  however  is  rather  one  of 
power  than  right.  Like  the  British  in  India,  the  Bomans  being 
masters  of  the  world,  took  their  measures  according  rather  to 
their  pleasure  and  profit  than  the  laws  of  social  or  political 
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justice.  No^  a  census  however^  but  a  registration^  is  what  Luke 
states  was  commanded.  In  truth,  the  reference  to  the  rights  of 
Herod  as  a  rex  socius  has  no  force,  and  the  allegation  shews 
little  familiarity  with  the  spirit  in  which  Rome  acted  towards 
conquered  princes.  Selfish,  grasping,  and  arbitrary,  the  ruling 
power  at  Rome,  whether  in  the  republican  or  the  imperial  times, 
aimed  solely  at  the  extension  of  its  sway  and  the  enrichment  of 
its  coffers.  Wielding  the  right  of  the  strongest,  it  was  restricted 
in  its  encroachments  merely  by  prudence,  that  sacrificed  a  little 
in  order  to  gain  a  great  deal;  or  by  absolute  impossibilities, 
which  however  it  confidently  waited  for  time  and  perseverance 
to  remove.  ^^  Forwards "  was  its  motto,  as  emphatically  as  it 
was  that  of  Blucher.  And  forwards  it  went,  regardless  of  right 
and  wrong,  unless  so  fsLr  as  the  inflicting  of  the  one  or  the  tole- 
rance of  the  other  might  enlarge  the  boundaries  or  augment  the 
wealth  of  Roman  government.  The  reges  socii  in  consequence 
were  vassals,  tributaries,  slaves  of  Rome,  possessing  no  secure 
rights,  and  having  the  name  and  the  show  of  royalty  only  so  far 
as  the  bauble  was  usefdl  for  the  common  tyrant.  Kings  in 
appearance,  they  were  in  reality  subjects,  whose  slightest  move- 
ment towards  independent  authority  brought  on  them  condign 
punishment.  Even  before  tyranny  was  consummated  in  the 
ascendancy  of  the  imperial  house  of  Csesar,  Eing  Adherbal  had 
found  good  reason  to  declare,**  '^  My  father,  Miscipia,  when  dying 
enjoined  on  me  to  consider  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  as  mine, 
merely  so  far  as  the  administration  {procuratione)  of  it  went ; 
for  in  other  respects  right  and  dominion  were  in  your  (the 
senators)  possession."  (Comp.  Liv.  xlv.  13.)  Least  of  all  was 
Herod  likely  to  possess  any  rights  or  any  power  which  could 
either  in  law  or  in  fact  oppose  a  hindrance  to  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus, whose  creature  he  entirely  was.  In  the  days  of  Herod, 
it  is  true,  Palestine,  being  in  some  sort  exempted  from  the  fate  of 
Syria,  which  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  dominion,  enjoyed  a 
nominal  independence  imder  a  king  of  its  own.  But  in  reality 
it  had  been  subject  to  Rome  firom  the  day  when  Pompey,  having 
conquered  Aristobulus,  took  Jerusalem,  and  "made  it  tributary 
to  the  Romans."*  ThLs  liability  to  pay  tribute,  as  appears  from 
other  passages  in  the  Jewish  historian,'  extended  in  general 
over  the  whole  territory;  so  that  to  use  the  words  of  the 
same  authority,  "Now  we  (the  Jews)  lost  our  liberty  and  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  and  were  deprived  of  that  coun- 
try which  we  had  gained  by  our  arms  from  the  Syrians.  More- 
over the  Romans  exacted  of  us  in  a  little  time  above  10,000 

*-  Sallnst,  Jug,  14.      «  Joseph.  Antiq,  xiv.  4,4.      t  ibid,  xiv.  10,  6 ;  xii.  4, 1. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  C 
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talents.  And  the  royal  authority,  which  was  a  dignity  formerly 
bestowed  on  those'that  were  high  priests,  by  the  right  of  their 
family,  became  the  property  of  private  men/'**  Indeed,  whatever 
rights  or  immunities  the  Jewish  nation  from  this  time  to  its  de- 
struction under  Vespasian  enjoyed,  they  were  all  held  on  suffer- 
ance, or  by  a  distinct  bestowal  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Nor  was 
Herod  in  any  way  likely  to  possess  more  power  than  previous 
titular  governors  of  Judea.  Herod,  the  second  son  of  Aiitipater 
the  Idumsean,  had,  as  a  foreigner,  no  small  difficulty  to  gain 
the  crown  of  Judea,  which  he  received  from  the  Romans  con- 
trary to  his  expectations.  Made  king  of  Judea  by  the  senate 
under  the  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  he  remained  the 
vassal  of  Rome  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  the  case,  that  Rome  rather  than  Jerusalem  was  the 
capital,  and  Augustus  instead  of  Herod  was  the  ruler  of  Judea. 
In  Herod's  court  was  a  person  of  great  influence,  who  bearing 
the  name  of  ^^  Caesar's  steward,''  was  a  kind  ot procurator  Qesaris, 
and  seems  to  have  had  for  his  special  duty  the  care  of  the  finan- 
cial rights  of  Augustus  in  the  country.*'  So  dependent  on  Augus- 
tus was  Herod,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  punish  his  two  sons 
whom  he  believed  to  be  plotting  against  his  life,  without  bringing 
their  conduct  before  the  emperor.  By  the  mediation  of  Augustus 
a  reconciliation  was  effected :  when  Herod  wished  to  make  an 
immediate  disposition  of  his  territories,  but  was  prohibited  by 
his  imperial  master,**  to  whom  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity.*  Even  Herod's  will  had  no  power  until  it  had 
received  the  formal  sanction  of  Augustus,  from  whom  indeed 
he  had,  by  the  payment  of  300  talents,  purchased  the  privilege 
of  bequeathing  lus  sceptre ;  nor  did  Archelaus,  his  successor, 
venture  to  assume  power  in  Judea  before  his  authority  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor. 

How  httle  the  rights  of  a  rex  socitis  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
imperial  court,  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which,  when  now  his  plans  were  ripe,  Augustus, 
some  years  after  Herod's  death,  deposed  his  son  and  successor^ 
Archelaus.  Archelaus  was  accused  by  some  subjects  of  tyranny. 
The  charge  was  laid  at  the  emperor's  feet.  Augustus  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  opportimity.  He  would  disgrace 
Archelaus,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  depose  him.  He  took 
his  steps  accordingly.  There  was  at  his  court  a  servant  of 
Archelaus.  Disdaining  to  write  to  that  prince,  he  sent  this 
servant  into  Judea,  having  commanded  him  to  bring  Archelaus 

«  Josqph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4,  5.  «>  Ibid,  xvii.  2,  3 ;  Jew,  War,  i.  29. 

^  Antiq,  xiv.  4,  1 ;  comp.  xrii.  5,  8.  *  Ibid,  xvii.  2,  4. 
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to  Borne  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  servant^  on  his  arrival^ 
found  the  ethnarch  feasting  with  his  friends.  Allowing  no 
delay,  he  hurried  his  master  away.  Arrived  in  Rome,  he  placed 
him  before  the  emperor.  The  accusers  were  summoned :  the 
charge  and  the  defence  were  heard.  These  forms  having  been 
gone  through,  Augustus  pronounced  Archelaus  guilty,  stripped 
hini  of  his  wealth,  and  banished  him  to  Yienne  in  Gaul.y 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  this  registration  was  in- 
tended by  Augustus  to  proceed,  has  been  much  disputed.  Luke 
uses  the  terms,  iraaav  rffv  6ueovfUin)v,  which  cleaving  to  the 
strict  letter  of  Ae  Greek,  we  may  render,  "all  the  inhabited 
land.''  Lardner  and  other  competent  judges  are  of  opinion, 
that  these  words  refer  merely  to  Judea.  In  their  strictly  literal 
sense  they  cannot  be  taken,  for  the  empire  of  Augustus  even 
did  not  comprise  the  entire  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  If  they 
are  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  mind  of  Caesar  when 
he  issued  the  decree,  they  may  intend  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
But  if  it  was  with  Judea  that  the  emperor  was  dealing,  then  the 
general  purport  of  the  decree  would  restrict  the  words  in  ques- 
tion to  Palestine.  It  is  however  not  improper  to  refer  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  for  a  determination  of  the  import  of  these 
words.  Now  Luke  is  speaking  of  Jewish  affairs,  and  may 
therefore  be  justifiably  supposed  to  confine  himself  to  Judea. 
Unquestionably  it  is  exdusively  of  Jews  that  the  evangelist 
spesd^,  when  m  the  third  verse  he  says,  "  And  all  went  to  be 
registered,  each  in  his  own  city,''  &c.  The  *^  all "  here  must 
mean  all  Jews ;  but  if  he  had  Judea  in  his  mind  in  the  third 
verse,  it  is  a  fiair  inference  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  "  all  the 
world "  in  the  first  verse.  And  had  he  thought  of  "  all  the 
world  "  in  the  first  verse,  he  would  scarcely  have  narrowed  his 
view  suddenly  to  Judea  without  employing  some  restriction  or 
transitional  particle.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  only  one 
subject  that  was  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  one  subject  must  have 
been  Judea. 

It  is  not  easy  from  philological  considerations  to  lead  the 
general  reader  to  form  a  decision  as  to  the  exact  import  in  Luke 
of  a  phrase  which  varies  so  much  in  the  extent  of  its  applica- 
tion ;  but  that  it  may  denote  only  a  small  portion  of  country  is 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  judgment  of  Lardner  (i.  253,  seq.)  is  of  more  value  than 
our  own,  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe  his  words.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  refer  to  the  same  phrase  as  found  in  Acts  xi.  27 — 30, 
in  proof  that  "  all  the  world,"  okrfv  rrjv  oiKovfianjv,  necessarily 

y  Joseph.  Antiq,  xrii.  13,  2. 
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denotes  the  whole  earth.  On  this  opinion  Lardner  lAis  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  "  The  original  word  (6c/cov/iivrfv)  does  some- 
times signify  not  the  whole  world,  but  a  particular  country  only. 
'H  yrj  signifies  "  the  earth ;"  yet  the  coherence  of  the  words  in 
many  places  determines  the  meaning  to  some  particular  country. 
Jos.  ii.  8,  'AU  the  country;'  Luke  iv.  25,  'All  the  land:'  not 
all  the  es^h,  but  all  the  land  of  Israel,  that  being  the  coun- 
try before  mentioned.  In  like  manner,  oi/covfianj  signifies,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  notation  of  the  word,  the  habitable  or 
rather  the  inhabited  earth  (land),  but  the  connexion  of  the 
discourse  ofken  restrains  the  meaning  to  some  particular  country. 
Is.  xiii.  5,  '  They  came  from  a  far  country  to  destroy  the  whole 
land.'  In  the  septuagint  it  is  irSurav  rifv  oi/covfievrfv :  what 
goes  before  and  foUows  shews  that  a  particular  coimtry  is  in- 
tended, namely,  Babylon  (verses  1,  19—22).  A  note  of  St. 
Jerome  upon  Is.  xiii.  4,  5,  deserves  to  be  inserted  here,  as  not  a 
little  to  our  purpose  :  (we  give  a  translation :)  ' "  To  destroy  the 
whole  land ;"  not  that  they  laid  waste  the  whole  globe,  but  all 
the  land  of  Babylon  and  the  Chaldees.  By  "  all  the  earth," 
Scripture  intends  the  entire  district  of  which  it  speaks.'  St. 
Luke  has  used  this  word  in  this  sense  in  another  place  (Luke 
xxi.  26).  The  whole  discourse  relates  to  the  calamities  that 
were  coming,  not  upon  the  whole  world  or  the  whole  Boman 
empire,  but  the  land  of  Judea  (21),  'wrath  upon  this  people/ 
(23)."  "If  (Lardner  adds,  p.  268)  it  be  enquired.  If  the  land 
of  Judea  only  be  meant,  what  does  the  term  "all"*  signify? 
I  answer,  it  was  very  necessary  to  be  added.  At  the  time  when 
Luke  wrote,  and  indeed  from  the  death  of  Herod,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  the  nativity  of  Jesus,  the  land  of  Judea  or 
Israel  had  suffered  a  dismembering.  Archelaus  had  for  his 
share  Judea  properly  so  called,  together  with  Samaria  and 
Idumea;  and  the  province  of  Judea  which  was  afterwards  go- 
verned by  Boman  procurators,  was  pretty  much  of  the  same 
extent.  But  Galilee,  Iturea,  and  other  parts  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  had  been  given  to  other  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great. 
St.  Luke's  words  therefore  are  extremely  proper  and  expressive, 
that  '  all  the  land  should  be  taxed ;'  to  shew  that  this  decree 
of  Augustus  comprehended  Galilee,  the  country  in  which  Joseph 
lived.  That  this  was  the  intention  in  adding  this  term  of  uni- 
versality, is  evident  from  St.  Luke's  specifying  immediately 
afterwards  the  name  of  the  city  from  which  Joseph  came  to 
Bethlehem,  which  city  was  not  in  the  country  that  originally 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  nor  situated  in  the  bounds  of 

«  Compare  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  useful  Jniroduction  to  the  New 
Testament.     London:  Bagster.  1848.     p.  206. 
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the  province  of  Judea  at  the  time  in  which  St.  Luke  is  supposed 
to  write^  but  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Herod. 
Though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  firom  the  context  that  St.  Luke 
comprehends  nothing  in  Augustus's  decree  beside  the  land  of 
Judea ;  yet  it  is  no  small  confirmation  of  this  interpretation 
that  the  most  early  Christian  writers  seem  to  have  understood 
St.  Luke  in  the  same  manner.  For  when  they  speak  of  this 
circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  nativity^  they  never  say  anything 
of  a  general  census  all  over  the  world  or  the  Boman  empire.'' 
(i.  269.) 

There  was  in  the  very  nature  of  a  registration  a  reason  why 
the  words  "all  the  inhabited  land,"  (comp.  "The  parts  of 
Syria  that  are  inhabited/'  Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  6,  1,)  should 
be  used,  because  it  was  only  to  such  territory  that  a  registration 
could  extend.  "  All  the  inhabited  land  "  is  equivalent  to  "  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land."  A  poll  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
whole  transaction.  But  a  poll  could  not  be  taken  of  the  unin- 
habited districts,  of  which  even  in  the  days  of  "  Herod  the 
king"  there  were  several. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  the  phrase  has  a  conventional  signifi- 
cation equivalent  to  "  all  the  world."  Of  course  from  Greek 
and  Eoman  authors  it  implies  more  than  it  does  when  used  by 
writers  whose  literary  and  social  sphere  was  less  wide.  "  AU 
the  inhabited  land  "  might  mean  the  Roman  empire,  because 
that  empire  was  established  generally  in  the  civilized  parts  of 
the  world.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  words  the  phrase 
could  not  properly  indicate  what  the  Greeks  expressed  by 
Koafio^,  or  the  Latms  by  orbia  terrarum^  and  what  we  generally 
mean  by  "  all  the  world,"  or  "the  entire  earth."  The  phrase 
indeed  related  not  to  physical  but  to  political  geography,  and 
must  be  understood  in  each  case  subjectively,  that  is,  according 
to  the  mind  and  view  of  the  writer,  and  the  topic  on  which  he 
speaks. 

We  do  not  wish  to  urge  these  considerations  beyond  their 
intrinsic  value.  They  may  however  serve  to  shew  that  there 
are  serious  objections  against  applying  the  words  "  all  the  inha- 
bited land  "  to  the  whole  Boman  empire.  The  more  restricted 
view  of  their  meaning  is  indeed  by  no  means  necessary  for  the 
vindication  of  Luke  or  for  the  support  of  our  explanation,  for 
the  libellus  or  breviarium  (manual)  which  Augustus  possessed, 
containing  as  it  did  statistical  information  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  must  have  had  extensive  surveys  for  its  source ; 
and  its  existence  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  evangelist.  But  if  the  registration  of  which  he 
speaks  was  confined  to  Judea  or  Syria,  then  another  difficulty 
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loses  its  force.  The  objection  is  indeed  one  of  small  moment, 
for  it  arises  ex  ignorantia.  "  We  do  not  know  from  profane 
authors  that  Augustus  commanded  a  uniyersal  census ;  therefore 
he  did  not  command  a  universal  census/^  Admirable  logic ! 
As  well  might  it  of  old  have  been  said,  "  We  do  not  know  that 
the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  therefore  it  does  not  go  round  the 
sun/'  ''  If  however  (such  is  the  argument)  Luke  is  right  in 
stating  that  Augustus  issued  a  decree  for  taxing  all  the  world, 
how  is  it  that  no  contemporary  writer  makes  mention  of  such  a 
decree  ?  The  silence  of  history  confutes  the  evangelist."  Whe- 
ther the  logic  is  or  is  not  sound,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  rests 
on  an  assumption ;  it  assumes  that  Luke  declares  what  we  have 
shewn  he  may  not  intend  to  declare.  His  language — ^to  say  the 
very  least — equally  admits  of  two  interpretations,  and  no  critic 
can  be  at  liberty  to  take  that  which  happens  to  suit  his  purpose, 
especially  with  the  hostile  intention  of  undermining  the  credi- 
bility of  the  very  authority  appealed  to  in  the  case.  When  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  Luke  declares  that  Augustus 
commanded  the  registration  to  extend  at  once  over  his  entire 
empire,  then  will  it  be  time  enough  to  consider  any  argument 
against  the  evangelist  which  unbelievers  may  attempt  to  found 
on  the  statement  in  question. 

This  then  in  substance  is  the  view  which  we  have  been  led 
to  form.  Augustus  commanded  a  general  registration.  The 
term  by  which  his  secretary  described  the  thing  commanded,  is 
so  vague,  that  it  might  signify  either  a  mere  enrolment  or  a 
levying  of  taxes.  The  registration  was  begun  at  the  time  when 
Clmst  was  born.  All  the  Jews  went  severally  to  the  proper 
place  to  be  registered.  That  a  registration  actually  took  place, 
Luke  does  not  affirm.  On  Luke's  authority,  therefore,  a  regis- 
tration cannot  be  assumed.  If,  however,  it  should  appear  that 
Justin  and  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers  imply  that  a  regis- 
tration was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chnst,  we  are  not 
to  be  slavishly  bound  by  their  interpretation  of  Luke's  words ; 
still  less  are  we  justified  in  converting  the  registration  into  a 
taxing.  Whether  an  enrolment  was  merely  commenced,  or 
whether  it  was  completed,  it  remains  true  that  the  census  "  was 
first  made,"  or  was  then  only  fully  effected  "  when  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria." 

As  the  census  was  a  complex  operation,  one  or  more  parts 
might  be  commanded  and  carried  into  effect,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  governing  authority.  If  the  object  were  merely  of 
a  statistical  kind,  or  if  the  emperor  wished  to  proceed  in  his 
treatment  of  a  subject  country  with  caution  and  lenity,  he  would 
order  merely  a  registration,  which  when  once  obtained  he  could 
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afterwards  turn  to  account  for  financial  purposes.  If  however 
he  had  no  reason  to  proceed  with  special  care^  he  might  issue  a 
decree  for  a  general  and  complete  census. 

Now  as  the  imposition  of  a  regular  and  national  tax  on  the 
Jewish  people^  through  the  aid  of  a  general  registration  of  per- 
sons and  property^  was  an  extremely  delicate  and  difficult  xm- 
dertaking^  requiring  for  its  successful  accomplishment  due  regard 
to  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances ;  so  there  is  no- 
thing surprising  if  the  attempt  should  first  be  made  by  means 
of  a  simple  enrolment :  or  if  even  an  enrolment^  though  com- 
manded by  Augustus^  should  fail  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Rome 
owed  the  universality  of  her  dominion  as  much  to  her  prudence 
as  to  her  valour.  If  she  knew  when  to  strike  with  effect,  she 
knew  also  when  to  spare  with  advantage.  She  never,  it  is  true, 
retired  but  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  advance ;  but  she 
was  well  aware  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  timely  retroces- 
sion is  the  readiest  as  well  as  the  surest  way  to  reach  the  desired 


Dio  Cassius  gives  an  instance  in  which  a  mere  registration 
was  made  without  being  attended  by  any  taxing.  His  words 
may  thus  be  rendered : — 

Tlapa'xprffia  firjSh  liirtav,  fii^ff  ocov  fii^ff  ottci)?  avrbi,  Sda-ov- 
(Tiv,  hrefLO-ev  aXXoi;?  SXKri,  rk  re  r&v  IBuor&v  leai  ret  r&v 
iroXeoDv  KTrjfiara  aTroypa^^fiivo^. 

"  Immediately  he  sent  officers  into  different  parts  to  take 
an  account  of  the  property  both  of  individuals  and  of  cities, 
without  directing  how  much  or  in  what  way  they  should  con- 
tribute.'' 

We  add  a  case  in  which  the  registration  was  discontinued  and 
given  up  after  it  had  been  commenced,  in  consequence  of  the 
discontent  of  the  subjected  people  and  an  insurrection  into 
which  they  were  driven  by  the  attempt. 

..."  Patri  meo  Druso  Germaniam  subigenti  tutam  secu- 
ramque  pacem  prsestiterunt ;  et  quidem  cum  a  censu,  novo  tum 
opere  et  inadsueto  GaUis  ad  bellum  advocatus  esset ;  quod  opus 
quam  arduum  sit,  nobis  cum  maxime,  quamvis  nihil  ultra  quam 
ut  publicse  notse  sint  facilitates  nostrse  enquiratur,  nimis  magno 
experimento  cognoscimus.''  (Gruter  Inscrip.) 

"To  Drusus  my  father,  while  subduing  Germany,  they  gave 
a  safe  and  secure  peace,  and  that  too  when  he  had  been  called 
away  to  the  war  by  the  census,  to  which  the  Gauls  were  imac- 
costomed ;  how  arduous  the  xmdertaking  was,  though  nothing 
more  was  inquired  into  than  their  resources,  we  learnt  by  far 
too  great  a  trial.''  (Gruter  Inscrip.) 
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If  the  Gauls  gave  the  Romans  occasion  to  break  off  a  census 
which  not  only  had  been  ordered  but  was  actually  begun,  the 
Jews,  with  their  extravagance  of  national  pride,  their  impatience 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  the  ardour  of  hope  which  they  entertained, 
especially  in  the  days  of  Herod,  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
long-expected  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  at  once  the  national  de- 
liverer and  a  universal  prince;  the  Jews,  with  their  glowing 
temperament,  their  inveterate  bigotry,  their  intolerance  towards 
idol  worship  and  idolatrous  nations,  their  firm  persistence  in 
their  purposes,  and  all  but  invincible  obstinacy ;  must  have  af- 
forded very  great  trouble  to  their  Roman  masters,  and  given 
occasion  that  in  the  employment  of  all  the  arts  of  prudence  and 
skill  as  well  as  the  resources  of  power,  they  should  retrace  their 
steps,  as  well  as  at  the  right  time  press  forward  eagerly  and 
strike  decisive  blows.  Conciliation  would  have  to  be  studied. 
Extremities  were  to  be  ventured  on  only  when  the  way  was  pre- 
pared and  success  seemed  certain.  Severity  was  allowable  then 
and  not  before,  when  mild  measures  had  proved  abortive.  And 
the  moment  that  the  emperor's  displeasure,  or  the  first  blow  of 
his  heavy  sceptre  had  produced  the  required  penitence  and  the 
avowed  end,  then  mercy  interposed,  the  uplifted  hand  was  let  fall 
gently,  and  the  repentant  culprit  was  received  back  into  favour. 

The  retrocession  on  the  part  of  Rome  which  has  just  been 
referred  to,  has  other  grounds  than  its  own  inherent  probability. 
Caligula,  wishing  to  be  honoured  as  a  divinity  throughout  his 
dominions,  sent  Petronius  into  Judea,  ydth  strict  orders  to  erect 
his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Petronius  took  steps 
accordingly.  The  proceeding  excited  the  sternest  opposition. 
This  opposition,  foreseen  by  the  emperor,  only  stimulated  his 
desire.  He  rejected  all  entreaties.  His  persistence  occasioned 
the  greatest  trouble  to  Petronius.  Judea  was  in  the  utmost 
disturbance.  Business  was  neglected.  The  lands  were  left  un- 
tilled.  A  revolt  seemed  inevitable.  The  Jews  who  were  not 
prepared  to  resist  by  arms,  offered  themselves  to  die  rather  than 
allow  such  an  abomination  to  pollute  their  holy  temple.  Petro- 
nius interposed  his  good  offices  :  in  vain.  At  last  Agrippa  pre- 
vailed, and  Caligula  ordered  the  attempt  to  be  given  up.* 

The  difficulty  which  the  imposition  of  an  assessed  tax  on 
subject  provinces  involved,  and  the  care  and  caution  which  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  employ  in  taking  such  steps,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in 
which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated,  Mark  Antony  went 
over  into  Asia,'  and  coming  to  Ephesus,  summoned  a  meeting  of 

'  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xviii.  8,  seq. 
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the  states  of  the  neighbouring  nations.     In  a  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  the  assembly,  he  savs, — 

^^  Your  king  Attains  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  ns  by  testa- 
ment. Our  government  has  been  milder  than  was  his ;  for  we 
remitted  the  taxes  you  had  been  wont  to  pay  to  him,  till  men 
of  turbulent  spirits  arose  amongst  us,  and  laid  us  under  the 
necessity  of  demanding  tribute  of  you.  Even  then  we  did  not 
impose  it  on  you  in  the  way  of  a  census,  that  we  might  collect 
it  with  less  hazard  and  trouble  to  ourselves ;  and  we  required 
only  the  annual  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  pit>duce 
of  your  country."  (Appian.  de  Bell,  Civ.  v.  p.  1074.) 

''About  this  time,''  says  Tacitus  (Annal.  vi.  cap.  41),  ''the 
Cilicians,  subject  to  Archelaus  the  Cappadocian,  being  required 
to  undergo  a  census  after  our  customs,  and  to  pay  tribute  ac- 
cordingly, withdrew  themselves  into  the  fetstnesses  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  situation  maintained  them- 
selves against  the  weak  forces  of  the  king,  till  Marcus  Trebel- 
lius  came  to  his  assistance  from  Yitellius,  president  of  Syria, 
with  four  thousand  Roman  soldiers  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
when  the  insurgents  were  with  difficulty  subdued.'' 

The  last  quotation  refers  to  Syria.  If  a  small  part  of  the 
land  gave  Rome  so  much  trouble,  how  much  more  must  have 
been  expected  should  Judea  be  driven  to  arms,  at  a  time  when 
as  yet  the  sceptre  had  not  departed  from  JudaJi,  and  when  the 
great  deliverer  was  at  hand.  Even  Augustus  himself,  if  he 
attempted  to  impose  a  census,  of  all  modes  of  levying  tribute 
the  most  offensive,  might  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  feel  it 
prudent  to  recede  in  haste,  and  wait  in  patience  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  When  Herod,  who  had  that  great  force . 
of  character  which  often  characterises  cruel  despots,  had  gone 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  prevalent  mania  about  some  great  one 
who  was  about  to  be  bom  had  cooled  down,  and  when  the 
nation  had  been  somewhat  more  accustomed  to  see  the  ensigns 
of  Roman  power  and  to  wear  its  yoke,  then  would  be  the  time 
for  taking  the  census,  for  perfecting  the  exaction  of  tribute,  and 
for  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  Conduct  some- 
what of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  actually 
observed  by  Augustus  towards  king  Herod.  One  or  two  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  reign  of  Herod  may  suggest  a  suffi- 
cient reason  both  why  Augustus,  commanded  a  census  to  be 
commenced  in  Judea,  and  why  he  remitted  its  execution.  In 
the  latter  part  of  Herod's  reign,  that  is,  about  the  period  to 
which  Luke's  narrative  refers,  a  serious  misunderstanding  arose 
between  Herod  and  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  Rome.    Augustus^  convinced  that  Herod  was  in  the 
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wrong,  writes  a  letter  to  Herod  in  very  angry  terms,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  whereas  he  had  hitherto  treated 
Herod  as  a  friend,  he  would  for  the  future  treat  him  as  a  subject : 
7ra\£U  'Xp&fA€vo^  avTip  (t>iX^  vifv  wrrfKOfp  ^^pi/creTot.*  How  could 
he  more  effectually  fulfil  tins,  which  no  one  can  believe  was  an  idle 
threat,  than  by  proceeding  to  take  such  a  step  as  a  registration,  in 
the  general  measures  for  reducing  the  kingdom  into  subjection  ? 

Herod  however  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  but  Augustus 
was  inexorable,  and  they  were  forced  to  return  without  so 
much  as  obtaining  an  audience.  We  here  transcribe  an  im- 
portant passage  from  Josephus  :^  '^  In  the  meantime  the  affairs 
of  Judea  and  Arabia  became  worse  and  worse,  partly  because 
of  the  anarchy  they  were  under,  and  partly  because,  bad  as 
they  were,  nobody  had  power  to  govern  them;  for  of  the  two 
kings  (of  Judea  and  Arabia)  the  one  was  not  yet  confirmed 
in  lus  kingdom,  and  so  had  not  authority  to  restrain  evil-doers ; 
and  as  for  Herod,  Csesar  was  immediately  angry  at  him  for  hav- 
ing avenged  himself,  and  so  he  was  compelled  to  bear  all  the 
injuries  that  were  offered  him.  At  length,  when  he  saw  no  end 
of  the  mischief  which  surrounded  him,  he  resolved  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  Bome  again,  to  see  whether  his  Mends  had  pre- 
vailed to  mitigate  Csesar,  and  to  address  themselves  to  Caesar 
himseK;  the  ambassador  whom  he  sent  thither  was  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus/^  This  man  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission 
with  consummate  skill.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  effort  was 
successM.  Augustus  found  that  he  had  been  misinformed  and 
deceived.  His  feelings  thereupon  resumed  their  old  current, 
and  set  in  strongly  towards  Herod.  The  emperor  wrote  a 
Mendly  letter  to  that  prince,  obviously  endeavouring  to  make 
some  compensation  for  the  wrong  which  he  had  unintentioiially 
inflicted.  The  words  of  Josephus  are  very  strong :  "  The  con- 
clusion was  that  Sylleus  (the  false  accuser  of  Herod)  was  con- 
demned to  die,  and  that  Caesar  was  reconciled  to  Herod  and 
owned  his  repentance  for  whatsoever  things  he  had  written  to 
hiaXf  occasioned  by  calumny,  insomuch  that  he  told  SyUeus  that 
he  had  compelled  him  by  his  lying  account  of  thmgs,  to  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  against  a  man  that  was  his  Mend.^^^ 

Now  the  same  passage  which  has  furnished  us  with  this  im- 
portant information,  let  us  know  also  that  at  the  time  when 
these  things  took  place  Herod  '^  was  old.^'  It  is  certain  that 
the  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  between  Augustus  and  Herod 
happened  about  the  time  when  the  registration  was  ordered  and 
was  postponed.   The  coincidence  in  time  is  no  little  remarkable, 

a  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  9,  3.  ^  Ibid.  xvi.  9,  3.  c  jbid,  zvi.  10,  9. 
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and  the  whole  transaction  throws  great  light  on  the  record  of 
Liike^  viewed  in  what  we  think  its  correct  and  intended  import. 

In  the  sudden  change  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  towards 
Herod^  we  may  trace  the  probable  cause  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  enrolment  which  his  previous  dissatisfaction  had  led  him 
to  decree.  In  the  suggestion  now  made,  we  have  the  support 
of  Lardner,  who  speaking  of  this  registration  says ;  ^^  I  am  in- 
clined to  tlunk  that  no  tax  was  raised  upon  this  census^  because 
it  appears  that  after  those  troubles  of  which  Josephus  has  given 
us  an  account^  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  reconciled  to 
Herod.  Perceiving  that  his  resentment  against  Herod  had  been 
very  much  founded  upon  aspersions^  he  might  be  disposed  to 
forbear  exacting  the  tribute  upon  the  census,  and  to  let  things 
go  on  in  the  old  way.''  (i.  801.) 

It  may  be  thought  extraordinary  that  Josephus  should  have 
wholly  f aUed  to  make  mention  of  the  registration  itself.  Lardner 
remarking,  "  I  think  that  arguments  formed  upon  the  omissions 
of  historians  are  of  very  little  weight;  there  are  in  Josephus 
other  omissions  as  remarkable  as  this''  (i.  340),  has  given  some 
reasons  why  Josephus  might  advisedly  omit  the  subject.  1.  As 
no  tribute  was  paid  on  the  census,  the  historian  could  the  more 
easily  pass  it  by.  2.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  Luke  mentions  this  survey,  that  it  was  not  very  much 
taken  notice  of;  and  if  the  census  was  not  universally  known 
when  Josephus  wrote,  he  might  be  well  pleased  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  "  The  Jewish  writers  were  very  forward  to  enume- 
rate the  honours  done  to  their  people  by  the  Romans,  the  better 
to  gain  regard  among  other  nations,  by  whom  they  were  gene- 
rally despised  and  hated ;  but  as  for  any  disgraces  they  received 
from  the  Romans,  the  case  was  very  different."  It  also  appears 
thatNicolaus  of  Damascus,  from  whom  Josephus  took  his  mate- 
rials for  the  account  he  has  given  of  Herod's  life,  was  much 
given  to  flatter  that  prince,  and  might  in  consequence  be  well 
disposed  to  omit  a  fact  which,  says  Lardner,  "  must  have  been 
the  greatest  mortification  of  Herod's  whole  life."  It  may  be 
added  that  Josephus,  who  was  desirous  no  less  to  stand  well 
in  Rome  than  to  make  his  coxmtry  look  well  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  may  have  felt  that  silence  was  the  best  poUcy  in 
regard  to  a  decree  which,  so  far  as  Judea  was  concerned,  was  is- 
sued, if  not  in  haste,  yet  under  misapprehensions,  and  was  as  sud- 
denly revoked;  and  which,  therefore,  while  it  was  disgraceful  to 
the  Jews,  brought  no  credit  whatever  to  the  Romans.  We  cannot 
however  think  that  any  one  who  has  carefully  perused  the  nar- 
rative of  Josephu9,  will  feel  any  great  difficulty  at  the  omission 
in  question,  Jbr  Josephus  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
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Herod  and  his  family^  forgetting  in  the  painful  and  revolting 
details  which  he  gives  of  their  wretched  and  deadly  quarrels^ 
almost  everything  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Indeed,  whatever  of  a  general  nature 
is  found  in  the  narrative  is  introduced  from  its  having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  household  of  Herod.  Hence  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Josephus  either  against  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  given  of  the  registration,  or  the  narrative  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants — an  act  which  wears  a  truly  Hero- 
dian  character. 

It  is  of  chief  consequence  to  justify  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  import  of  the  second  verse  in  Luke's  account.  Referring 
to  the  common  version,  Lardner  remarks,  "  What  is  the  sense 
of  our  translation  I  do  not  know ;  and  it  must  be  owned  like- 
wise that  the  words  of  the  original  seem  to  have  in  them  an 
uncommon  ambiguity.  Many  think  the  most  genuine  natural 
sense  of  the  original  words  is,  ^  This  first  taxing  or  enrolment 
was  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.'  Upon  this 
sense  of  them  the  objection  is  foimded''  (i.  306.)  It  thus  appears 
that  it  is  solely  on  a  doubtful  construction  of  an  ambiguous 
passage  that  the  argument  has  been  raised  which  some  have  so 
confidently  pronoxmced  destructive  of  the  evangelist's  historical 
credibility.  They  first  give  their  own  version  of  words  admitted 
to  be  of  dubious  import,  then  identify  the  time  of  the  alleged 
enrolment  under  Cyrenius  vrtth  the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativity ; 
and  finally,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  these  were  so  many 
propositions  distinctly  laid  down  in  Luke's  own  words,  they 
proclaim  the  conclusion  that  the  sacred  historian  is  convicted  of 
ignorance  or  chicanery.  "  The  presence  of  Cyrenius  in  Judea 
is  antedated  some  ten  years ;  a  census  in  the  days  of  Herod  is 
invented;  history  is  falsified  in  order  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  which 
places  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  Bethlehem."  (Strauss,  i.  207.) 
The  view  we  take  cuts  away  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
unbelievers. 

The  following  is  the  Greek  original,  underlined  by  our 
version : — 

AStt)    r]    aTToypa^    Trpdrrj    e^herOy 
This  registration  first  took  place, 

rf^efwvevovTO^   T179   Svpia^   Kvfyqvlov* 
Cyrenius  being  governor  of  Syria. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  this  rendering,  which  involves  the 
main  position  of  the  essay,  requires  no  iteration  of  the  text. 
It  is  the  simple  expression  of  the  original.     Indeed  the  autho- 
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rised  translation  contains  the  same  view^  though  preoccupation 
of  mind  has  kept  men^s  eyes  closed  to  it.  The  declaration 
however  of  the  original,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  regis- 
tration commanded  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  not 
fully  carried  into  effect  till  Cyrenius  was  sent  into  Syria  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  Luke  is  thus  seen  in  agreement  with 
himself  and  with  tfosephus. 

The  verb  eyerero,  rendered  in  the  common  version  by  "  was 
made,^^  may  equally  well  be  rendered  "  took  place,'^  or  "  took 
effect,'^  though  the  words  "  was  made  ^'  express  the  sense  we 
find  in  the  passage.  The  verb  yevia-Oai  (genesthai),  that  which 
is  here  employed,  denotes  transition,  the  passing  into  existence, 
the  passing  from  one  state  into  another;  and  hence  is  rendered 
in  our  English  translation  by  a  variety  of  words,  which  express 
or  imply  the  meaning  that  our  view  involves  :  as  in  Matt.  i.  22, 
"was  done;''  v.  18,  ''be  fulfilled;''  vii.  28,  ix.  10,  xi.  1,  &c., 
"came  to  pass;''  Mark  vi.  2,  ''  are  wrought;"  Luke  i.  20,  ^'be 
performed ;"  vi.  48,  "  arose ;"  xiv.  12,  "  be  made ;"  John  i.  3, 
"were  made;"  x.  35,  "came;"  xvi.  20,  "your  sorrow  shall  be 
turned  into  joy ;"  Rom.  xi.  25,  "  is  happened ;"  1  Cor.  xv.  54, 
"shall  be  brought  to  pass ;"  Heb.  iv.  3,  "  were  finished '' 

The  common  views  of  the  meaning  of  Luke  involving  two 
taxings  in  his  writings,  suppose  that  the  verb  in  question  here 
simply  signifies  "was."  But  elvai  {einai)  "to  be,"  is  a  different 
word  with  a  different  acceptation.  The  latter  denotes  actual 
existence,  the  former  coming  into  existence.  Consequently  the 
translation  of  the  passage  before  us,  "this  was  the  first  taxing," 
is  not  correct.  The  original  requires  the  following  or  some 
similar  rendering :  This  registration  was  first  "  finished  "  (Heb. 
iv.  3),  or  first  "came  to  pass"  (found  very  frequently  in  the 
authorised  translation),  or  was  first  "performed"  (Luke  i.  20). 

The  translation  we  have  above  given  of  the  last  words  is 
strictly  literal.  Those  words  are  in  the  original  in  such  a  con- 
struction as  to  denote  the  time  when  the  event  previously  men- 
tioned took  place.  This  is  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning. 
Other  renderings,  departing  more  or  less  from  customary  usages, 
are  forced  and  artificial,  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  de- 
vised for  the  sake  of  a  previously  formed  theory.  The  con- 
struction is  the  ordinary  one  which  Luke  employs  for  marking 
the  time  of  the  event,  as  may  be  seen  in  iv.  42,  and  in  a  marked 
instance  in  iii.  1.  These  words  then  denote  that  the  registra- 
tion was  carried  into  effect «/  the  time  when  Cyrenius  was  presi- 
dent or  military  commander  of  Syria. 

Only  one  serious  objection  can  be  made  to  the  version  we 
have  given.     It  has  been  remarked  that  our  rendering  presents 
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the  original  in  the  important  part  not  only  word  for  word,  but 
also  in  the  order  of  the  words.    Thus  stands  the  text  in  the 

'  "  This  enrolment  first  took  place." 

The  objection  to  which  we  have  alluded  regards  the  word 
'^  first.^'     In  our  translation,  first  is  used  as  an  adverb ;  in  the 
original  it  is  an  adjective.    We  take  it  as  qualifying  the  verb 
"took  place;'*  it  has  commonly  been  thought  to  qualify  the 
noun,  enrolment  or  taxing.    Were  the  word  employed  by  Luke 
irp&Tov  (proton),  instead  of  Trpdnr)  (prote),   aU  doubt  would 
vanish.     "  First,*'  in  that  case,  would  denote  that  in  point  of 
time  the  event  spoken  of  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrenius  and 
not  before.     The  only  serious  question  then  is  this ;  can  irpayrq 
{protfj  here  be  used  for  irpmrov  (proton), — ^the  adjective  for  the 
adverb  ?  In  other  words,  can  the  adjective  in  this  instance  have 
an  adverbial  meaning?     How  easily  adjectives  run  into  adverbs 
without  change,  or  at  least  without  material  change  in  form, 
may  be  seen  in  our  own  tongue  without  going  farther  than  this 
word  '^  first,'*  which  alters  its  signification  accordingly  as  it  is 
placed  before  a  noun  or  before  a  verb ;  as  in  the  passage  under 
consideration — "this  first  enrolment/^  or  "this  enrolment  first 
took  place."    If  placed  before  the  noim,  the  word  first  here 
implies  that  there  was  at  least  a  second  enrolment ;  if  it  goes 
with  the  verb,  immediately  before  which  it  stands  in  the  Greek, 
then  it  marks  the  time  of  Cyrenius  as  that  when  the  census 
was  carried  into  effect.    Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Luke 
has  not  placed  the  adjective  before  the  noun,  but  before  the 
verb.     Tlie  word  irpoyrr)  [proti)  is  an  adverb  in  position  if  it  is 
an  adjective  in  form.     Had  the  writer  intended  irpcoTr)  {protf) 
to  qualify  the  noun  d7roypa(/yi]  {apographs),  registration,  why  did 
he  not  place  it  before  the  noun,  and  so  have  prevented  ambi- 
guity?   We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that  in  its  present  position  it 
may  not  be  taken  with  the  noun,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
may  also  be  taken  with  the  verb.    We  do  not  think  that  Luke 
chose  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  words  without  a  reason;  he 
intended  the  adjective,  Tr/xony  [proti),  to  qualify  the  action  im- 
plied in  the  verb.    Though  then  the  word  rendered  "first  *'  is 
in  the  Greek  an  adjective,  its  proper  representative  in  English 
is  an  adverb ;  the  simple  fact  being  that  frequently  the  classical 
idiom  admits  adjectives  in  cases  in  which  we  commonly  employ 
adverbs. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  appear  to  strain  a  point  undidy, 
we  have  thus  admitted  that  the  actual  arrangement  is  good,  if 
Luke  intended  to  make  7rpa>Trj  strictly  an  adjective  in  the  sense 
of  "  this  first  registration.**    We  are  bound  however  to  add. 
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that  if  such  had  been  his  intention^  we  do  not  think  he  would 
have  used  the  actual  construction.  In  this  case  there  were  two 
modes  of  expression  open  to  him,  either  of  which  would,  in 
agreement  with  the  Greek  idiom,  have  expressed  his  idea  more 
clearly  and  fully  than  the  one  he  has  chosen;  these  two  are, 
auTTf  ff  TTpdynj  aTroypa^  (Rev.  xxi.  1),  "this  is  the  first  enrol- 
ment;'' or  aim)  ff  aTroypcup^  ff  Trpcorrj  (Rev.  xx.  5),  ''this  is  the 
enrolment,  the  fiiit.''  Unquestionably  if  the  irpdmj  was  to  come 
(as  it  does)  after  the  noun,  it  ought  to  have  had  the  article  pre- 
fixed ;  and  that  the  rather  because  irpwvq  is  here,  to  say  the 
least,  an  important  word;  and  we  know  not  any  instance  pa- 
rallel to  the  construction  before  us,  in  which  the  adjective  stands 
as  it  does  in  our  text.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  refer  to  pas- 
sages strictly  similar  in  form  and  meaning,  in  which  a  differ- 
ent construction  is  observed.  In  Rev.  xx.  14,  we  find  these 
words, — 

ovTO<;  6   ddvaro^  6   Sevrepo^  e<mv. 
This  is  the  death,   the  second. 
In  the  Acts  also  (iv.  11), — 

oirro9   ioTiv  6  \i0o<$  o  i^ovOevrfOeU. 
This  is  the  stone,  the  one  set  at  nought. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  passage  found  in  Apoc.  xx.  5  (compare 
XX.  6), — 

avTif)   17  avdoTO^ri^  17   irparrq. 

This  is  the  resurrection,  the  first. 

Here  we  have  the  self-same  proposition  which  is  thought  tp 
be  expressed  by  Luke ;  but  the  construction  varies.  The  con- 
clusion is  natural,  that  had  Luke  intended  to  give  utterance  to 
this  proposition,  he  would  have  used  the  same  construction. 
Nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  form  we  have  just 
given  from  the  Revelation  is  at  least  far  more  fit  to  express  the 
proposition  in  question  than  the  construction  which  Luke  has 
preferred.  That  Luke  was  not  unused  to  repeat  the  article  with 
an  adjective  after  the  noun,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  chap, 
xxi.  3, —  fi   X'^pa  fi   inayyi)   avrr)* 

The  widow,  this  poor  one. 

In  the  same  manner,  had  he  intended  to  say  that  the  decree 
issued  in  the  days  of  Herod  was  the  first,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  written, — 

avTTf   ff   atrtripa^ff]   f\   Trpoyrri^ 
This  decree,  the  first. 
In  order  still  further  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  rendering 
we  have  given,  we  shall  shew  that  in  Greek  and  Latin, — 
1.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs; 
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2.  The  word  irpwro^  {protos)  is  used  with  the  force  of  an 
adverb  in  passages  similar  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

3.  The  word  tt/mSto?  (protos)  sometimes  signifies  the  same 
as  the  Latin  turn  demum,  ^Hhen  and  then  only/'  "  then  for  the 
first  time/'  - 

1.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  employed  with  the  force  of 
adverbs.    TUs  usage  is  very  common  among  the  classic  writers^ 
and  prevails  particularly  in  adjectives  which  denote  time. 
Z€U9  x^4^^   ^^V  fcarcL  Sdvra  (II.  a  423.) 
Jupiter  yesterday  went  to  the  feast. 
The  English  adverb  ^^  yesterday''  has  for  its  correspondent  word 
in  the  Greek  an  adjective. 

The  numeral  adjectives  in  Greek  gave  rise  to  another  class 
of  adjectives  peculiar  in  form  and  meaning.  This  class  of  ad- 
jectives end  in  oto?  {aios),  and  denote  the  day  on  which  an  event 
took  place,  expressing  a  sense  which  in  English  must  be  con- 
veyed by  adverbs. 

rpiraSo^  a<l>lK€roJ 
On  the  third  day  he  arrived. 
Similar  adjectives  are  found  denoting  "  the  fourth  day,"  ''  the 
fifth  day,"  &c.     But  there  is  none  corresponding  with  irp&ro^ 
{protos)  y  which  in  consequence  may  in  needful  cases  be  probably 
used  with  an  adverbial  force. 

In  Homer's  Iliad  (i.  497;  comp.  557),  we  read  that  Thetis — 
^Hepirj  S'  dvi^rj  fieyav  ovpavov,   Ovkufiirovre, 
in  the  morning  went  to  great  heaven  and  to  Olympus. 
In  the  same  author  we  read  (xvii.  31) — 

.  .  .  fj/q^  avrlo^  iara^r  ifi€io, 
do  not  stand  before  me. 
Horace  expressing  the  conviction  that  his  poetry  would  sur- 
vive him,  declares,  "  I  shall  not  wholly  die,"  literally,  I  shall 
not  all  die ;  non  omnis  moriar.  We  subjoin  references  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  poet,  as  well  as  to  Virgil :  Horat.  Carmin.  i. 
2,  45;  i.  19,  9,  16;  Epist.  i.  1,  11;  Virg.  i.  23;  ii.  146,  387; 
iii.  94,  543,  561. 

In  some  of  these  instances  the  usage  is  exemplified  in  the 
word  primtiSj  first.     Here  is  another  instance  from  Caesar, — 
Eorum  ut  quisque  primus  venerat  sub  muro  consistebat. 
'^  Each  one,  as  he  first,  that  is,  as  soon  as,  he  came  up,  took 
hi$  station  under  the  wall." 

Here  the  Latin  privmSy  which  is  really  an  adjective,  qualifies 
the  verb,  and  must  in  English  be  rendered  as  an  adverb.  In 
Terence  {Adelph.  4,  2,  7)  we  read, — 

t  Xen.  HUt  Gr.  U.  1,  30. 
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Primus  sentio  mala  nostra ;  primus  rescisco  omnia^ 
And  Suetonius  (in  Ctes.  25) — 

Germanos  primus  Romanorum  maximis  affecit  dadibus. 

The  general  fact  seems  to  be^  that  what  we  conceive  of  as 
parts  in  a  series  of  succession  in  time^  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
conceived  of  as  parts  in  a  series  of  succession  in  persons  or 
things.  Consequently  when  we  have  to  turn  their,  words  in 
cases  of  adjectives  of  number^  order,  time^  into  English^  we 
must  translate  those  adjectives  into  corresponding  adverbs^ 
changing  the  personal  succession  into  a  temporal  one.  Accord- 
ingly irpdynf  in  Luke  will  have  to  be  rendered  as  an  adverb : 
TMs  registration  took  place  first  in  the  days  of  Quirinius. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  other  instances  of  the  ad- 
verbial use  of  the  numeral  adjectives.  Thus  irp&ro^  is  so  used 
in  these  words  from  Xenophon/ — 

6   <ro9  TTpSro^  irarrjp   rerarffieva  iroiMi, 

Thy  father  first  executes  the  commands. 

Where  irp&ro^  has  to  be  taken  not  with  the  noun,  but  the  verb. 

In  illustrating  our  first  proposition,  we  have  been  led  into 
illustrations  of  the  second.  We  subjoin  other  instances  which 
combine  to  shew  that  irpwro^  the  adjective,  as  in  the  words  of 
Luke,  is  employed  vdth  an  adverbial  force,  and  must  be  rendered 
in  a  manner  not  dissimilar  to  our  own  translation  of  the  evan- 
gelists words. 

In  Homer  (Iliad,  xv.  88)  we  read, — 

.  .  .  irpdyrrj  yctp  ivavrtq  fjKJde   Oiovaa, 
Which  Pope  has  thus  rendered,  giving  to  7rpa>Trf  an  adverbial 
sense, — 

"  Fair  Themis  j/?r«/  presents  the  golden  bowl.^' 
Here  the  adjective  ivavriq  can  be  rendered  into  English  only 
with  an  adverbial  import,  as  '^to  go  before, ^^  that  is,  ^'to  go  to 
meet  /^  and  Trpwri]  has  clearly  an  adverbial  signification,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  connexion ;  the  word  {Trpwrri)  is  equivalent  to  im- 
mediately,  intimating  thsi  first,  that  is,  as  soon  as,  Juno  entered 
the  assembly,  Themis  ran  to  her  with  the  goblet  in  her  hand. 

The  same  book  of  the  Iliad  (15,  16  Unes)  contains  another 
instance: 

Ov  f^v  oIS'  €1  airre  KaKoppaAf>in}^  oK^eivrff; 
Ilpwrrr)  cTravprfcu.     k,t,\, 

"I  have  a  good  mind  thou  shouldst^Sr^/  enjoy  the  reward  of 
thy  evil  machinations.^^ 

*   Cprop.  1,  3,  15  ;  see  also  Anab.  11,  3,  19. 
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The  first,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  tbe  original,  is 
first  in  time.  Jupiter  accuses  Juno  of  haying  made  Hector 
cease  from  battle,  and  threatens  her  with  immediate  corporal 
punishment. 

In  the  Odyssey  also  (xvii.  31)  is  a  passage  which  makes 
strongly  in  favour  of  our  position : 

Tov  Sk  iroXv  TTpaynf)  elBe  t/oo^o^  EvpvKKeuu 
Him  ai  the  very  first  saw  the  nurse  Euryclsea. 

The  reference  is  to  Telemachus,  who  on  entering  his  own  home 
is  seen  at  once  by  his  old  nurse.  We  give  a  not  dissimilar 
instance : 

npdyrrj  SA  '^i^XV  EKirrfvopo^  TJfXjffev   eraipov. 

{Od.  xi.  51.) 
A  decisive  instance  of  this  use  of  TrpSno^  is  found  in  Iliad, 
i.  386,  where  Achilles  seated  gloomily  apart  on  the  shore  relates 
to  his  mother  the  events  which  had  given  him  dissatisfaction ; 
when  he  says : 

avTiK  iyo)  irp&ro^  KeKop/qv  Oeov  tKaaKeaOai' 
'ArpeUova  B'eTreira  ;^oXo9  Xd^ev. 

Where  irpSyro^  can  have  no  other  than  an  adverbial  force.  It 
goes  with  avrlKa,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  at  the  very  first.''  ''  At 
the  very  first  I  advised  them  to  propitiate  Apollo.''  A  refer^ice 
to  the  previous  part  of  the  story  (see  particularly  lines  59,  127) 
will  shew  that  irpSrro^  is  not  here  used  as  indicating  the  first  in 
a  series  of  persons.  It  relates  exclusively  to  time  or  events. 
Its  antithesis  in  the  ensuing  line  is  also  an  adverb,  eireira, 
'^ immediately  I — but  then  Agamemnon;"  such  is  the  train 
which  his  statement  takes. 

Thersites,  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  328),  makes  it  a  reproach  against 
Agamemnon,  that  in  all  cases  he  had  his  share  of  the  booty 
b^ore  others,  expressing  an  adverbial  idea  by  an  adjective : 

a?  TOL  ^A')(ai'ol 
npanioTtp  SiBofi€v,  eSr'  &v  irroKUOpov  eXxofiev. 

irporepo^  (proteros,  an  adjective,  ^^  before")  is  also  used  with 
the  force  of  an  adverb,  equivalent  to  our  word  ^'  formerly,"  and 
referring  to  an  action,  not  a  thing.  Thus  Menelaus,  when  about 
to  return  the  blow  of  Paris  (Iliad,  iii.  351),  says : 

Zev  ava,  S09  rlaaaOai,  o  fie  TTporepo^  kclk   eopr/e, 
Alov  ^AXe^avSpov. 

.  ,  ,  m  /ce  Tp&€^.  .  . 
*^Ap^coai  irporepoi  virep  opKca  hrjKrjaaadfu, 

IHad.  A.  66,  71. 
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In  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2,  25)  we  have  theae  words : 
Eirva^a  Se,  rj  Sv€Wii<no^  ywff»  irporipa  Kvpov  irkvre  rjfU' 

pa^,    cuI>Ik€to. 

"  Epyaxa,  the  wife  of  Syennesis^  came  five  days  before  Cyrus/' 

Here  the  English  adverb  before  stands  for  a  Greek  adjective 
in  the  comparative  degree. 

The  usage  of  which  we  have  now  given  examples^  has  coun- 
terparts in  the  New  Testament. 

We  read  in  John  viii.  7, — 

6  avafidprrjTO^  ifi&v  irpSyro^  rov  \idov  hr   avr^  fiaXira). 
^^  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you^  let  lim  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her.'' 

That  Luke  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  usage^  appears 
from  the  following  passages : 

fiiproTe  aUf>vlSio^  6^'  vfid^  hnarrj  17  '^fiepa  iKeivrj.  (Luke 
xxi.  34 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  v.  3.) 

'^  Lest  that  day  come  suddefdy  on  you." 

tevrepaiov  rjXdofiev   ek   UotaoXoi;?. 
"  On  the  second  day  we  came  to  Puteoli.   (Acts  xxviii.  13.) 
In  Romans  x.  19^  we  have  irp&To<;  used  as  an  adverb : 
7rp&To^  Mtovaij^  Xeyei ....  'Haata^  Sk. 
"First  Moses  says  ....  but  Isaiah." 
The  Gospel  of  John  supplies  a  valuable  example : 
EvpiaKBt   ovTO^  irp&To^  rov  aZeX^v.    (i.  41.) 
"  Andrew  ^r»/  finds  his  brother." 

The  ''first"  here  is  obviously  used  as  an  adverb  in  regard  to 
time^  and  gives  a  signification  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
text, — ''the  first  thing  he  did."  The  adverbial  force  of  Trp&ro^ 
in  this  place  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  several  manuscripts 
read  irp&Tov,  which  may  originally  have  been  written  on  the 
margin  as  a  gloss  and  afterwards  ts^en  into  the  text. 

Not  dissimilar  is  the  construction  found  in  1  John  iv.  19 : 

'^fiei^  aryaTT&iiev  avrov,  ot&  avro^  TrpcSro?  rf^dvTiaev  f^fija^. 
"  We  love  him,  because  h.Q  first  loved  us." 

In  which  case  Trp&ro^  can  have  only  the  adverbial  sense  of 
first,  referring  to  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  irpSno^  qualifies  the  verb, 
it  often  stands  next  to  the  verb,  as  in  the  words  to  be  explained, 
"waa first  made;"  besides  instances  already  adduced,  see  John 
XX.  4. 

D  2 
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fjXJde  irfiSno^  eh  to  fivrjfieiov, 
''  John  CBjne  first  to  the  tomb/' 

Our  third  point  is  that  the  word  irpSno^  sometimes  signifies 
the  same  as  the  Latin  turn  demum,  **  then  and  not  till  then/' 

Facciolati,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  primus  thus, — He  is 
called  first  who  has  no  one  before  him ;  and  the  word  is  used  of 
order,  place,  and  time,  irpSnof;  is  properly  a  superlative  from 
irpo,  "  before,*'  and  accordingly  signifies  first  of  all,  foremost. 
But  that  which  happens  first  of  all,  happens  then  for  the  first 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  first  in  a  series  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
antecedent. 

There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  force  of  irpSno^  in  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  2,  8,  9),— 

anavOa   rbv    eyKefaXov    rov   ^olvlko^   itpSyrov    e^arfov    oi 
arpariSyraL. 

"  Then  for  the  first  time  the  soldiers  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree." 

In  Romans  xv.  24,  irp&rov  has  a  similar  force : 

idv  vfi&v  irpSfTOV  ifi7r\rf(r0&, 
"  When  I  shall  have  been  satisfied  with  your  company.'* 

It  appears  then  that  TrpSro?,  varying  in  gender  according  to 
the  accompanying  noun,  is  in  common  with  other  adjectives 
used  in  Greek  with  the  force  of  an  adverb,  throwing  its  qualify- 
ing influence  not  on  the  noun  but  the  verb,  and  referring,  ad- 
jective though  it  is,  rather  to  time  than  to  persons  or  things. 
It  also  appears  that  mth  this  adverbial  application  the  word  may 
indicate,  that  the  event  to  which  it  refers  then  for  the  first  time 
took  place;  that  the  time  defined  in  the  connexion  is  the  earliest 
time  at  which  the  event  in  question  happened. 

The  translation  which  we  have  made  of  the  passage  under 
consideration,  and  the  view  of  its  meaning  which  we  have  taken, 
are  confirmed  by  the  philological  considerations  we  have  now 
laid  before  the  reader. 

The  essential  point  on  which  our  explanation  turns,  namely, 
that  the  adjective  wpwrrf  is  used  ydth  the  force  of  an  adverb, 
seems  to  be  admitted  as  valid  by  those  critics  who,  referring  to 
John  i.  15,  where  the  evangeUst  declares  Jesus  icpSnix;  fiov, 
endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  fcpdm)  in  the  text,,  having  the 
force  of  irporipa,  governs  in  the  genitive  case  the  ensuing  noun 
and  participle,  thus  rendering  the  words — 

"  Which  took  place  before  Cyrenius  was  governor :" 
where  their  adverb   "befcwre"    answers  to  Luke's    adjective 
Trpirr), 
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Nor  is  the  view  which  we  have  given  without  support  from 
authority.  We  content  ourselves  with  simply  placing  here 
several  renderings  of  the  passage^  putting  the  words  to  which 
we  ask  attention  in  italics. 

'^  And  this  taxinge  was  the  fyrst^  and  executed  when  Syreniua 
was  leftenaunt  of  Syria/' — ^Tyndale  (1534). 

''  And  this  tasinge  was  the  fyrst,  and  executed  when  Syrenius 
was  leftenaunt  in  Siria" — Cranmer  (1539). 

'^  And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria.*' — ^Authorized  Version  (1611). 

'^  This  enrolment  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria.'' — ^Ahayman's  (Edgar  Taylor's)  translation. 

''This  enrolment  ^r*/  took  place/' — Boothroyd. 

Countenance  and  prevalence  may  have  been  given  to  the 
false  view  on  which  the  chief  objection  of  Strauss  is  founded  by 
the  very  emphatic  but  very  erroneous  rendering  given  by  Luther : 
— ''  Und  diese  Schatzung  war  die  allererste,  und  geschah  zur 
zeit  da  Kyrenius  landpfleger  in  Syrien  war ;"  literally,  "  and 
this  valuation  (census)  was  the  very  first  and  happened  at  the 
time  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  in  Syria."  For  the  words 
printed  in  italics  there  are  no  representatives  in  the  original 
Greek.  The  version  however  implies  that  the  first  census  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius.  Identifying  the  time  of  the  first 
census  vdth  the  time,  of  Cyrenius,  critics  made  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  the  rule  of  Cyrenius  contemporaneous.  Thus  on  a  deduc- 
tion founded  on  an  erroneous  translation  means  were  gained  for 
assailing  Luke.  But  the  deduction  is  no  more  necessary  than 
the  translation  is  correct.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  Trpc&re,  first, 
is  used  not  as  an  adverb  but  as  an  adjective,  then  the  statement 
is  "  this  first  enrolment  went  into  effect  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius." 
The  enrolment  may  have  been  styled  first,  as  being  the  first  of 
several  commanded  by  Augustus,  without  implying  that  in 
Judea  there  was  more  than  one.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  to 
suppose  that  any  other  registration  in  Judea  was  intended,  or  is 
implied. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  we  are,  we  think,  warranted  in 
believing  that  a  fancied  advantage  has  been  wrested  out  of  the 
imbeliever's  hands.  We  end  our  observations  by  saying,  thai 
submitting  our  new  explanation  of  this,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  opprobrium  of  theological  science,  to  the  careM  considera- 
tion and  candid  judgment  of  critics,  we  shall  be  well  repaid  if 
the  result  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  our  several  positions; 
assured  that,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  truth  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  O.  P. 
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THE  JESUITS. 

1.  Loyola :  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Budiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlor, 
London.    Longman  and  Co.     1849. 

2.  Mornings  among  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Ho- 
BAET  Setmoub,  M.A.    Sccleys.    1851. 

3.  The  Jesuits  as  they  were  and  are.  By  Edward  Duller. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Carr.  Seeleys. 
1845. 

4.  Dealings  with  the  Inquisition ;  or^  Papal  Rome,  her  Priests, 
and  her  Jesuits.  By  the  Rev.  Giacinto  Achilli,  D.D. 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1851. 

5.  The  Female  Jesuit;  or,  the  Spy  in  the  Family.  Partridge 
and  Oakey.     1851. 

6.  Secreta  Monita  Societatis  Jesu.  Second  Edition.  Seeleys. 
1851. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  properly  so  called,  embraces  the  entire 
period  during  which  the  Church  has  existed.  That  which  the 
Christian  community  now  is,  with  its  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
its  varieties  of  government  and  diverse  forms  of  doctrines,  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  a  series  of  causes  which  have  been  at 
work  for  eighteen  centuries.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  in 
every  case  to  demonstrate  the  connection  of  things  as  they  now 
exist  with  the  events  to  which  they  are  originally  due.  Between 
our  own  age  and  that  bright  period  when  apostles  and  evange- 
lists first  spread  abroad  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  when 
there  was  spiritual  life,  when  men  and  women  were  ready  to 
attest  their  attachment  to  the  truth  by  not  flinching  from  the 
terrors  of  martyrdom,  between  our  age  and  that  wluch  we  de- 
scribe, there  is  a  dark  interval ;  and  in  that  interval  we  scarcely 
trace  the  progress  of  spiritual  influences.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
relation  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  held  by  those  who  make 
the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  church  history  ranges  itself  in 
two  very  distinct  portions, — ^the  record  of  the  establishment  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  record  of  its  revival.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  protestant  Christianity  only  dates  from 
the  Reformation;  but  the  peculiar  aspects  which  protestant 
churches  wear,  the  controversies  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
positions  occupied  on  the  battle  field  where  the  struggle  is 
waged  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  are  only  to  be  understood 
satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  close  examination  of  the  great  reli- 
gious movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  early  church 
settled  the  great  dogmatical  questions,  which  relate  to  the 
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fundamental  articles  of  faith;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  enter 
upon  ground  on  which  we  have  not  been  anticipated.  The 
sixteenth  century^  however^  brought  to  a  climax  a  deeper  con- 
test. In.  the  ages  which  had  preceded^  a  gigantic  power  had 
by  slow  degrees  asserted  complete  dominion  over  the  minds, 
yea,  the  souls  of  men.  It  was  a  power  that  did  more  than 
merely  assert  or  deny.  It  claimed  a  right  of  a  more  exclusive 
character  than  can  be  held  by  any  disputant  or  body  of  dispu- 
tants. It  laid  a  restraining  hand  as  it  were  on  both  parties, 
and  claimed  to  itself  the  power  of  adjudication.  It  took  from 
men  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  constituted  itself  a  tn' 
hunslot  Infallibility.  With  such  a  power,  except  in  the  germ, 
the  primitive  church  had  not  to  contjend.  The  human  mind 
retained  its  activity.  Sacred  literature  received  a  special  sti- 
mulus, and  the  results  of  a  healthy  Christianity  suffered  a 
dechne  &om  causes  extraneous  to  the  church  itself.  The  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Eoman  emperor  dwindled ;  indeed,  the  empire 
found,  in  its  vast  extent  an  element  of  weakness,  it  was  a  prey  to 
surrounding  barbarians ;  and,  as  the  north  wind  rushes  to  sup- 
ply a  tropical  vacuum,  the  barbarians  made  successful  inroads, 
and  brought  corrupting  superstitions  in  their  train. 

The  Reformation  was  the  casting  off  the  despotic  yoke  that 
a  barbarized  Christianity  had  forged  for  itself.  In  the  days  of 
pagan  Borne,  the  countries  of  Europe  and  portions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  linked  in  political  servitude ;  papal  Rome  lost  this 
sceptre,  but  contrived  by  consummate  art  to  retain  a  sove- 
reignity, less  palpable,  but  equally  real.  But  it  was  a  power  of 
darkness.  It  was  maintained  by  crushing  in  man  the  power  of 
free  thought,  by  withdrawing  from  Christianity  all  that  was 
vital  by  hiding  the  book  of  God,  by  substituting  for  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  nature  the  ill-disguised  polytheism  of  ancient 
Rome.  At  the  Reformation,  primitive  Christianity  once  more 
obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  Rome's  spiritual  dominion  was  snatched  from  its 
grasp.  Protestantism  was  now  a  thing  of  life,  and  popery  lay 
in  comparison  a  dead  carcass  at  its  side.  Rut  Rome  too  had 
an  inner  life.  When  Luther  first  asserted  the  power  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  system  against  which  he  made  himself  an 
antagonist  was,  to  all  appearance,  decaying  and  waxing  old. 
The  popes  were  absorbed  in  luxurious  pleasures,  the  regular 
dergy  were  as  idle  as  they  were  ignorant,  the  bishops  and  secu- 
lare  were  bent  chiefly  on  augmenting  their  revenues,  the  univer- 
sities were  behindhand ;  they  were  therefore  taken  ab  improviso, 
they  were  little  prepared  to  combat  the  advancing  reformation, 
and  still  less  could  they  establish  their  own  position  by  scripture 
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defences.  We  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  an 
inner  life ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  reactionary  power 
found  a  representative  in  a  particular  individual.  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  the  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  Rome's  despair,  arose 
as  a  champion  against  her  vigorous  adversaries.  He  founded  a 
brotherhood,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  papacy.  This  brotherhood  has  wrought  with  marvellous 
success.  It  attempted  what  appeared  well  nigh  impossible,  to 
induce  mankind  to  forge  its  fetters  anew ;  to  give  up  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  religion,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  as  he 
is  revealed  in  Jesus  Clmst,  and  prostrate  itself  before  the  Ma- 
donna. It  attempted  to  persuade  men  that  the  pope  is  the 
universal  bishop,  the  infallible  head  of  the  church,  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  the  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  all  this  was  to 
be  done  in  the  face  of  the  champions  of  the  Reformation,  in  an 
age  which  had  received  untold  light  from  the  printing  press, 
and  from  the  revival  of  learning.  The  obstacles  were  immense, 
but  the  work  was  in  a  great  degree  accomplished.  What  means 
were  used  most  men  know  full  well.  The  very  name  of  Jesuit 
is  identified  with  recklessness  of  principle  and  subtlety  of  action. 
The  society  has  been  again  and  again  banished,  even  from 
catholic  countries ;  but  this  wide-spread  unpopularity  has  only 
been  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion,  and  a  further  call  on  crafty 
ingenuity.  Its  proceedings  have  never  ceased,  and  at  this  very 
day  they  are  more  completely  organized  than  ever.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  contest  raging  in  the  arena  of  Christendom  may  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  past.  The  same  principles  are 
in  antagonism  to  each  other ;  the  same  parties  fight,  and  with 
the  same  weapons  as  heretofore.  There  is  no  one  subject  in 
which  history  serves  for  a  clearer  guide  than  the  war  of  the 
papacy  and  its  assailants.  We  can  therefore  give  no  advice 
more  wholesome,  than  that  history  should  at  the  present  epoch 
be  studied.  In  days  of  controversy  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  prejudice  should  be  set  aside ;  and  the  only  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  will  be  by  storing  the  mind  with  truth.  Let 
not  Jesuitism  be  prejudged,  let  not  the  eflForts  of  Romish  emis- 
saries be  misrepresented,  let  not  popes,  and  cardinals,  and 
priests  be  needlessly  maligned ;  but  let  the  page  of  history  be 
opened,  and  inasmuch  as  the  church  of  Rome  is  infallible,  and 
consequently  unrepentant,  let  her  past  acts  be  allowed  to  indi- 
cate her  present  character.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  philosophic  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  has  applied  himself  to  a 
calm  examination  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Jesuitism  in  the 
person  of  its  founder.  Although  the  work  has  been  now  two 
years  before  the  public,  and  was  therefore  produced  irrespec- 
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lively  of  recent  events^  its  circulation  at  the  present  crisis  is 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Pro- 
testants should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  that  reli- 
gious institute^  which  is  now  confessedly  becoming  the  general 
lype  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Assuredly  Mr.  Taylor  has  done 
justice  to  his  hero.  If  he  errs  at  all^  it  is  in  giving  more  credit 
than  is  due  to  one  whose  system  he  abhors^  in  acting  in  a 
manner  diametrically  different  from  what  would  have  charac- 
terized a  Bomish  biographer  of  Luther  or  Calvin.  But  this  is 
just  what  we  ask.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  Loyola  is 
either  demon  or  demigod.  Give  us  the  facts  of  his  history, 
shew  us  the  man,  and  allow  us  to  frame  our  own  inferences, 
and  trace  the  workings  of  his  gigantic  plan,  in  Jesuitism  as  it 
now  exists.  We  beUeve  that  this  volume  presents  the  en- 
lightened view  which  we  desire;  we  rejoice  in  it,  and  hope 
that  it  will  find  many  thoughtful  readers. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  career  of  the  founder  of 
Jesuitism.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  house  of  Loyola,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  that  name,  in 
Guipuscoa,  of  a  race  so  noble  that  its  head  was  always  invited 
to  do  homage  by  a  special  writ, — '^  deparientes  majores/' — and 
reared  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  in  the  suite 
of  the  duke  of  Najara.  He  aspired  after  the  reputation  of 
knighthood ;  splendid  arms  and  noble  steeds,  the  fame  of  valour, 
the  adventures  of  single  combat  and  of  love,  were  not  less  at- 
tractive to  him  than  to  any  of  his  youthful  compeers.  But  he 
was  also  strongly  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit.  At  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  he  had  composed  a  romance  of  chivalry,  the 
hero  of  which  was  the  first  apostle.  His  career,  however,  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  turn  at  the  siege  of  Fampeluna,  when  he 
was  wounded  in  both  legs.  This  was  in  1521.  Being  carried 
to  his  own  house,  he  caused  the  wounds  to  be  twice  re-opened. 
The  intense  pain,  which  he  bore  with  unshrinking  fortitude,  was 
borne  in  vain ;  the  cure  was  lamentably  incomplete,  and  he  was 
maimed  for  life.  He  was  versed  in  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
deUghted  in  them,  more  especially  in  the  Amadis.  During  his 
long  confinement,  he  also  read  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  some 
of  the  saints. 

It  may  be  diflBlcult  to  realize  that  the  romantic  young  soldier 
was  the  future  founder  of  a  powerful  religious  sect.  But  the 
ideas  which  had  up  to  this  point  of  his  history  filled  his  mind, 
were  turned  into  a  new  channel  rather  than  extinguished.  He 
still  felt  himself  to  be  the  chivalrous  knight ;  battles  were  to  be 
fought,  and  citadels  to  be  won ;  but  the  warfare  was  to  be  spiri- 
tual.   Even  in  early  life  he  had  shewn  signs  of  those  peculiar 
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gifts  which  were  his  eminent  qualifications  for  his  subsequent 
employment.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  gift  to  feel  his  way 
unerringly  through  the  intricacies  of  human  nature,  and  to  dive 
into  every  bosom :  ,and  whoever  possesses  this  intuition^  comes 
by  consent  of  aU  into  the  place  of  leader  in  his  circle;  for  the 
discerning  of  spirits  is  the  foundation  of  power.  Loyola  was 
not  unconscious  of  his  own  endowments.  On  the  bed  of  suf- 
fering, to  which  he  was  so  long  chained  by  the  wounds  received 
at  Fampeluna  he  found  ample  scope  to  all  that  was  extravagant 
in  a  fancy  already  sufficiently  romantic.  But  in  the  founder  of 
the  Societas  Jesu,  the  fanatic  and  the  cool  thinker  were  always 
distinct;  indeed  this  dualism  of  character  accompanied  him 
through  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  discrepancy  bet^veen  the  two 
phases  may  have  been  rendered  more  perplexing  by  the  exag- 
gerations of  his  biographers.  They  have  striven  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  saint,  and  recorded  miracles  which  Ignatius  him- 
self would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate;  whilst  the  man^s 
authentic  works,  the  organization  of  the  society  itself,  ''  monu- 
mentum  sere  perennius,'^  are  palpable  evidences  of  the  accom- 
plished legislator  and  the  far-seeing  man  of  the  world.  It  was 
whilst  his  body  was  racked  with  pain,  that  he  conceived  the 
main  idea  to  which  his  whole  life  was  devoted.  The  actions  of 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  appeared  before  him  in  all  the 
brilliancy  of  spiritual  glory;  but  not  only  so,  he  determined 
inwardly  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  emulate  them.  "  Quid 
si  ego  hoc  agerem,  quod  fecit  beatus  Franciscus,  quid  si  hoc, 
quod  beatus  Dominions  ?''  This  one  thought,  that  illuminated 
with  theatrical  glare  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  saint,  may  be 
taken  as  a  key,  not  only  to  his  own  history,  but  also  to  that  of 
his  institute.  There  was  self-renunciation  involved  in  it,  an 
intense  energy  thrown  into  a  cause  that  was  magnificent  in  its 
proportions;  the  world  with  all  its  fascinations  was  left  benind; 
a  thorny  path  was  before,  in  which  success  could  only  be 
achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him.  Sut  un- 
happily the  models  that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  were 
not  the  lives  of  inspired  apostles  or  evangelists.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Loyola  had  at  this  time  seen  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Indeed  there  is  every  evidence  that  his  knowledge  of  the  evan- 
gelical records  was  limited  to  a  life  of  Christ,  written  by  Ludol- 
phus  of  Saxony,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Conse- 
quently from  the  very  outset,  the  Jesuit  system  flowed  from  an 
uninspired  source,  and  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  outdo  the 
spiritual  despotisms  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monkery. 
Every  commentator  on  this  subject  is  disposed,  more  or  less,  to 
-contrast  Luther  and  Loyola.    Let  us  follow  the  example  so 
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generally  established^  and  place  in  juxtaposition  the  Saxon 
reformer's  scriptural  motto,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith/'  and 
the  Jesuit  founder's  inquiry,  "  Why  may  I  not  do  as  much  as 
St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic  ?" 

We  may  refer  also  to  another  circumstance  which  left  an 
abiding  impress  on  the  mind  of  Ignatius,  and  the  work  which 
he  originated.  He  had,  in  the  agony  of  conscious  gmlt,  deter- 
mined to  placate  the  wrath  of  heaven,  by  undertaking  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  performed  barefoot,  and 
with  daily  flagellations  and  fastings.  We  give  Mr.  Taylor's 
description : — 

"  While  thus  struggling  with  his  own  emotions,  and  digesting  his 
plans  of  expiation,  at  midnight  and  during  a  vigil, — so  he  told  his 
Mends, — the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  eflEul- 
gent  in  celestial  majesty,  presented  ha*self  fcefore  him,  and,  for  some 
space  of  time,  with  incredible  benignity  remidned  in  his  view  1  How 
did  this  vision  give  intensity  to  the  desire,  which  already  was  intense, 
to  achieve  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  1  But  a  £avour  so  signal 
produced  more  than  a  transient  effect  upon  his  dispositions ;  f(»r  it  sick- 
ened him  for  ever  of  things  terrestrial ;  it  gave  him  an  abiding  disr^sh 
of  every  sensual  enjoyment ;  it  deadened  within  his  bosom  all  worldly 
ambition,  it  set  him  free  from  the  enthralment  of  every  inferior  passion. 
The  splendour  of  that  vision  seemed  in  a  moment  to  e&acQ  whatever  had 
belonged  to  his  former  consciousness.'' — Loyola  and  Jesuitism^  p.  31. 

Mariolatry,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  leading  feature  of 
Jesuitism,  and  to  this  type  modem  Bomanism  is  everywhere 
rapidly  approaching.  K  we  may  compare  one  error  with  ano- 
ther, it  is  to  be  adimitted  that  the  change  is  immeasurably  for 
the  worse.  No  honest  mind  would  ever  discover  Mariolatry  in 
the  Bible.  The  gospels  give  but  a  slender  record  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  the  epistles  pass  her  over  in  silence.  Our  Lord  him- 
self addresses  her,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?" 
and  when  told  on  another  occasion,  that  she  is  without,  desiring 
to  speak  with  him,  replies,  ^'  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are 
my  brethren?  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother," 
Matt.  xii.  48,  50.  The  evidence  of  Scripture  is  imquestionably 
thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Bomish  ingenuity  is  therefore 
compelled  to  elevate  the  voice  of  tradition,  drown  that  of  scrip- 
ture, or  else  torture  its  meaning.  A  titular  prelate  of  high 
i^uk,  preaching  in  London  on  education,  selects  a  very  suitable 
text,  "  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man."  The  analogy  with  the  expansion  of  the 
intellects,  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  intelligence 
of  our  ppor  was  legitimate  enough.    The  perfect  example  of 
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Christ  may  in  such  a  connexion  be  advantageously  adduced. 
'*  But  under  whose  care/'  asks  the  Bomish  orator,  "  did  Jesus 
make  this  progress  ?  To  whom  did  he  owe  this  development  ? 
To  his  Virgin  Mother  Ever  Blessed.  She  therefore  is  the 
patroness  of  education,  and  her  help  must  be  sought/'  This  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  gross  mixture  of  Socinianism  and  super- 
stition ;  a  melancholy  example  of  ingenuity  applied  to  substan- 
tiate a  false  and  corroding  dogma.  Let  the  mind  realize  what 
Christianity  becomes  when,  for  its  ennobling  truths  the  puerili- 
ties of  virgin-worship  are  substituted.  It  harmonizes  only  with 
what  is  debased  or  effeminate  in  human  character,  and  in  con- 
sequence finds  ardent  devotees  only  among  those  who  allow  the 
imagination  to  overleap  the  reason,  and  prefer  the  sensuous 
element  in  religion  to  the  ratiocinative  and  the  ethical.  In 
Popish  countries,  strong  minds  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
infidelity,  and  weak  ones  swell  the  ranks  of  the  church.  How 
many  belong  to  an  intermediate  class  of  those  who  adopt  neither 
extreme,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  The  study  of  Jesuit- 
ism will  perhaps  reveal  more  strongly  than  any  other  mode, 
how  many  Romanists  contrive  to  discriminate  between  things 
temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  exercise  in  the  former  an  amount 
of  keen  judgment  which  they  do  not  apply  to  the  latter.  We 
might  almost  compare  their  minds  to  the  retina  of  the  human 
eye,  which  has  on  its  surface  apunctum  ccecum,  while  all  the 
rest  is  fitted  to  transfer  the  luminous  image  to  the  sensorium ; 
or  perhaps  to  the  state  of  certain  highly  intelligent  persons,  to 
whom  the  lord  chancellor  will  not  surrender  the  custody  of 
their  property,  on  account  of  disease  in  a  particular  mental 
faculty.  Blunt  Protestants  are  not  always  disposed  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  this  refined  distmction,  and  rudely  confound 
popish  zealots  with  unbelieving  knaves.  Mr.  Seymour  thus 
candidly  avows  his  belief  of  the  paradox : — 

'^  I  have  learned,  and  must  bear  about  me  for  ever  the  memory  of 
the  lesson,  never  again  to  regard  the  extreme  of  credulity  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  most  scientific  attainments ;  or  to  suppose  that  what 
seems  the  most  absurd  and  marvellous  superstition,  is  incompatible 
with  the  highest  education ;  or  to  think  that  the  utmost  prostration  of 
the  mind  is  inconsistent  with  the  loftiest  range  of  intellectual  power. 
There  was  in  some  of  my  (Jesuit)  friends  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
scientific  attainments,  of  classical  erudition,  of  polite  literature,  and  of 
great  intellectual  acumen ;  but  all  seemed  subdued  and  held,  as  by  an 
adamantine  grasp,  in  everlasting  subjection  to  what  seemed  to  them  to 
be  the  religious  principle.  This  principle,  which  regarded  the  voice 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  voice  of  God  Himself,  was  ever  upper- 
most in  the  mind,  and  held  such  an  influence  and  a  mastery  over  the 
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whole  inteUectaal  powers,  over  the  whole  rational  being,  that  it  bowed 
with  the  humility  of  a  child  before  every  thing  that  came  with  even  the 
apparent  authority  of  the  Church.'' — Mornings  toith  the  Jesuits^  p.  6. 

This  paradox  existed^  as  we  have  already  remarked^  with 
special  distinctness  in  Loyola.  He  lived  in  fantasies  and  inward 
apparitions ;  he  conceived  the  most  arduous  projects^  and  ac- 
tually accomplished  his  purpose  of  visiting  Jerusalem^  in  the 
hope  of  converting  the  infidels  to  the  true  faith.  At  this  time 
he  was  devoid  of  theological  learnings  acquainted  with  little 
more  than  his  mother  tongue^  without  political  support ;  but 
that  deep-seated  energy  which  burned  within  him  was  not 
allowed  to  waste  itself  in  an  ignis  fattms.  With  all  his  belief  in 
apparitions^  he  combined  a  due  appreciation  of  means.  He 
determined  upon  a  regular  course  of  study^  and  with  that  object 
repaired  to  Faris^  the  most  renowned  school  at  that  time  in 
Europe. 

The  development  of  Loyola^s  mind  presents  at  this  point 
the  working  of  a  principle  which  has  ever  since  lain  at  the  root 
of  Jesuitism.  This  is  unconditional  obedience.  The  vows  of 
the  ordinary  Jesuit  are  three  in  number^ — obedience^  chastity^ 
and  poverty;  and  the  professed  members  add  a  fourth,  viz., 
a  surrender  of  their  liberty  to  the  wiU  of  the  pope.  But  the 
characteristic  vow  is  that  of  obedience.  It  was  the  soldier^s 
virtue,  which  the  Spanish  knight  brought  with  him  after  he 
had  exchanged  the  sumptuous  attire  of  a  cavalier  for  the  coarse 
cloak,  the  shoes,  the  staff,  the  girdle,  and  the  bowl  of  a  pilgrim. 
It  was  a  habit  of  mind  which  enabled  him  jto  master  the  diffi- 
culties which  from  the  first  hampered  his  course,  and  became 
indispensable  subsequently  for  the  organization  of  a  vast  secret 
society.  Hence,  whilst  he  was  ready  to  hold  in  abeyance  many 
other  features  of  monasticism,  the  sagacious  founder  never  lost 
sight  of  this.  He  did  not  aDow  austerity  to  become  mere 
asceticism,  nor  was  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  solitude  to 
transform  him  into  a  recluse.  He  could  fast  in  the  most  severe 
manner,  but  when  other  duties  required  attention,  he  could 
adopt  such  a  diet  as  was  best  adapted  to  qualify  him  for  the 
attainment  of  his  purpose.  He  took  delight  in  holding  con- 
ferences with  the  poorest  and  the  most  degraded ;  but  this  did 
^oi  hinder  his  associating  with  the  opulent  and  the  noble,  at 
whose  tables  he  perseveringly  preached  the  truths  with  which 
he  believed  himself  commissioned.  But  his  ideas  of  obedience 
admitted  of  no  qualification.  At  thirty  years  of  age,  he  placed 
himself  at  a  school  in  Barcelona,  where  he  insisted  upon  yielding 
himself  without  distinction  to  every  task,  and  to  submit  to  every 
chastisement  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  school,  would 
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be  inflicted  upon  boys  not  making  more  progress  than  himself. 
When  studying  in  Paris^  he  was  no  less  submissive.  Indeed,  the 
peculiar  mode  which  he  adopted  for  preserving  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  his  will  was  characteristic  entirely  of  the  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  was  subsequently  reproduced  in  the  advice  which  he 
gave  to  the  members  of  his  fraternity: — *'The  head-master  he 
brought  himself  to  think  of  as  Christ ;  while  to  others,  severally, 
he  assigned  the  names  of  the  apostles,  mentally  calling  one 
Peter,  another  John,  another  Paul.  Thus  he  broke  down  within 
himself  the  principle  of  self-will  by  a  quaintly-imagined  fiction, 
which  lent  the  force  and  sanction  of  Heaven  to  every  syllable 
that  might  be  uttered  either  by  his  instructors  or  his  com- 
panions.'^ The  same  habit  of  obedience  was,  at  a  late  period  c^ 
his  life,  on  one  occasion  nearly  fatal  to  him.  He  was  taken  ill. 
His  ordinary  physician  was  not  at  hand.  A  young  practitioner 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Father  Greneral's  health,  who  was  un- 
happily ignorant  of  his  constitution,  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Loyola,  however, 
had  habituated  himself  to  render  to  his  physician  the  same  un-« 
questioning  obedience  which  he  demanded  of  others  in  matters 
of  widely  (Efferent  import.  Treatment  was  ordered  which  he 
knew  to  be  injudicious ;  but  he  submitted  without  expressing  a 
doubt,  and  would  absolutely  have  allowed  his  life  to  be  sacri- 
ficed had  not  some  of  his  friends  caused  the  blundering  doctor 
to  be  superseded  by  one  better  skilled. 

The  vow  of  poverty  was  also  a  very  early  feature  of  Loyola's 
system,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  how  it  was  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  subsequent  operationft  of  the 
society.  If  obedience  was  to  preserve  uniformity  of  action, 
poverty  gave  a  uniformity  of  condition^  Jesuitism,  in  a  sense 
materially  different  from  any  that  may  be  applied  to  true  reli- 
gion, overcomes  the  world  by  not  being  of  the  world.  The  true 
Jesuit  has  no  links  of  affection  or  of  circumstance,  which  can 
attach  him  to  any  section  of  mankind.  Whilst  begging  his 
bread,  and  being  in  appearance  dependent  on  others,  he  is  vir- 
tually independent  of  all.  Though  humility  is  his  garb,  the 
most  imcompromising  spirit  of  pride  lurks  within^  Such  was 
the  rationale  of  the  saint's  act,  when,  in  setting  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage, he  had  received  from  a  wealthy  family  a  purse  of  gold, 
he  gave  the  money  to  the  first  beggar  that  he  met.  But  what 
may  be  expedient  as  a  general  regulation  for  an  entire  body, 
was  grotesque  when  carried  to  its  extreme  by  an  individual. 
The  poverty  of  Ignatius  in  no  way  resembled  any  virtue  that  is 
commanded  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  It  coincided  with  that 
of  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  it  included  a  disregard  of  earthly  things  j 
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bnt  it  differed  toto  cceh  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  the  members  of  the  church.  St.  Paul  laboured 
with  his  own  hands^  that  he  might  be  chargeable  to  none; 
Loyola  bowed  to  the  most  abject  mendicancy^  and  adopted  a 
leading  feature  of  the  monkish  system^  which  has  filled  papal 
Europe  with  a  set  of  men  who  have  become  the  very  drones  of 
society^  and  by  their  example  have  placed  a  check  upon  in- 
dustry, and  retarded  in  no  small  degree  the  wealth  of  nations. 

Among  the  early  developments  of  Loyola's  mind,  may  also 
be  noticed  his  indifference  to  doctrinal  speculation.  We  cannot, 
without  some  qualification,  extend  the  remark  to  the  whole 
order,  as  the  society  has  given  to  the  church  her  most  zealous 
defenders  and  profoundest  casuists.  But  we  may  call  to  mind 
that  Romanism  has  never  attempted  a  rigid  deduction  of  truth, 
it  has  not  ventured  upon  the  field  of  imexplored  verities  for  the 
sake  of  widening  the  arena  on  which  the  mind  might  range ; 
doctrine  has  been  consolidated  into  dogma,  authority  has  placed 
bolt  and  bar  on  speculation,  the  church  has  dreaded  subjectivity 
in  religion,  lest  the  variety  of  minds  might  disturb  the  unbroken 
unity  which  is  its  boast.  Romanism  is  a  YBst  fusion  of  ideas,  an 
igneous  stratum  made  up  of  what  might  originally  have  pos- 
sessed life  and  energy,  but  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  uniform 
mass  by  the  help  of  the  fires  of  the  inquisition.  Ignatius  found 
it  convenient  thus  to  swallow  entire  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
his  church.  And  this  indeed  proved  no  small  safeguard  to  him. 
His  zeal  as  a  preacher  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion.  Men 
were  seen  to  give  up  their  old  vicious  courses,  and  submit  to 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  this  new  apostle.  Women,  under  his 
influence,  left  their  homes,  and  boldly  set  out  on  pilgrimages. 
Vast  numbers  flocked  to  his  ministry.  It  was  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  indolence.  The  zealots  must  be  heretics. 
So  thought  the  '^powers  that  be.''  Once  or  twice  Loyola  and 
his  companions  shared  the  fate  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi. 
OflScers  of  the  Inquisition,  moreover,  made  searching  inquiries, 
and  demanded  for  examination  the  works  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated. But  no  one  was  ever  likely  to  offend  the  Inquisition 
so  little  as  the  Jesuit  founder.    Mr.  Taylor  says : — 

^'  Loyola's  turn  of  mind  being  altogether  practical  and  ethical,  not 
theoretic,  or  logical,  or  intellectual,  and  therefore  not  inclining  him,  in 
any  degree,  to  call  in  question  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  or  to  excite 
inquiry  concerning  them  in  the  minds  of  others,  he  found  it  easy  to 
satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  before  which  he  was  so  often  cited 
as  to  his  unqualified  and  unquestioning  adherence  to  the  feiith  and 
teaching  of  the  church  on  all  those  points  which  had  then  come  to  be 
^tinctive  of  orthodoxy  and  of  heresy.     Loyola  believed  with  the 
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cburcb — ^point  for  point,  and  witbout  a  scruple,  or  a  sbadow,  of  dis- 
sent."— Loyola,  p.  83. 

In  other  words,  we  should  be  disposed  to  improve  upon  Mr. 
Taylor's  description,  by  saying  that  Loyola  had  no  belief  at  all. 
For  what  can  an  absolutely  perfect  assent  to  a  collection  of  con- 
flicting dogmas  imply,  but  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
dogmas  themselves  ?  Without  asserting  that  true  belief  must 
have  been  preceded  by  doubts,  we  may  at  least  declare  that  it 
implies  a  close  examination.  Faith  may  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept that  which  is  above  reason  ;  and  this  admitted  principle  is 
often  adduced  by  Romish  advocates  to  justify  an  unquestioning 
credulity ;  but  after  all,  the  inquirer  is  in  every  case  bound  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  truth  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  that 
the  testimony  in  its  favour  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  reception. 

The  next  step  in  Loyola's  biography  is  that  which  exhibits 
him  to  us  as  gathering  his  associates.  Unquestionably,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  this  world-famous  man,  is  his  power 
of  combining  his  fellows  in  the  prosecution  of  an  arduous  enter- 
prise. An  analysis  of  his  mind  does  not  reveal  powers  of  the 
highest  order,  his  education  had  been  imperfect,  his  personal 
gifts  were  not  conspicuous;  but  he  exercised  a  strong  moral 
influence,  which  amounted  to  a  fascination,  so  as  to  bend  even 
stronger  minds  than  his  own  to  his  despotic  sway.  The  order 
itself,  as  it  exists  in  our  own  day,  is  a  marvellous  example  of  a 
concrete  system.  The  individual  Jesuit  is  generally  a  man  well 
versed  only  in  a  single  line  of  action  or  study.  His  idiosyn- 
cracy  has  been  noticed  at  an  early  stage  of  his  training,  and  his 
more  prominent  qualifications  have  been  thoroughly  developed, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  A  society  can  afford  to  do  in  the 
training  of  its  members  what  would  be  highly  inexpedient  in 
the  preparation  of  a  man  for  an  ordinary  path  of  life.  The 
redundancy  of  one  fits  in  with  the  defects  of  another.  If  each 
unit  has  its  special  qualification,  the  aggregate  presents  an  im- 
posing array  of  force.  Each  musician  in  the  Russian-horn  band 
plays  his  one  note,  and  to  that  dreary  monotone  his  life  is  de- 
voted ;  but  severe  training  has  made  him  an  accurate  timist, 
and  he  is  enabled  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  rich  harmony 
which  is  the  result. 

Loyola  conceived  the  idea  of  transferring  military  discipline 
to  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  fact  his  theory  compre- 
hended even  more  than  this.  The  soldier  yields  implicit  obe- 
dience, he  manoeuvres  as  one  of  a  corps,  his  movements  mecha- 
nically correspond  with  those  of  his  comrades,  and  the  whole 
mass  performs  its  evolutions  in  strict  accordance  with  the  will 
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of  the  officer  in  command.  Individual  thought  is  held  in  abey- 
ance^ and  this  strict  discipline  has  the  effect  of  leading  men  to 
face  the  greatest  danger  almost  without  consciousness  that 
danger  is  near.  Now^  be  it  observed^  that  the  soldier's  obe- 
dience is  only  a  "  bodily  exercise.''  Loyola  determined  to  bring 
every  thought  into  captivity.  He  planned  a  combination  of 
thinkings  reasoning  men,  possessed  of  passions,  emotions,  and 
desires,  who  should  nevertheless  lay  prostrate  their  bodies  and 
souls  in  an  unquestioning  obedience.  The  first  requisite,  and 
one  that  he  fully  attained  in  his  own  case,  was  that  he  should 
govern  himself.  "  He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit,"  says  the  wise 
man,  '^is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  conceive  the  absolute 
submission  of  a  number  of  men  being  secured,  that  those  in 
command  should  themselves  be  bound  by  regulations  equally 
strict,  that  the  body  in  which  the  centraid  force  resides  should 
revolve  round  a  higher  and  more  distant  centre.  Loyola  there- 
fore asked  for  no  surrender  of  which  he  had  not  given  the 
example.  He  had  cast  away  his  pride  before  he  demanded  hu- 
mility. In  the  company  of  persons  of  rank  (we  are  told)  he  had 
an  insinuating  manner,  which  won  and  which  secured  to  him 
their  favour  and  friendship.  His  equals  he  led  forward  in  his 
own  track,  by  a  graceful  facility,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  assump- 
tion of  superiority ;  while  the  ignorant  and  the  needy  he  com- 
manded by  a  native  air  of  authority,  by  his  unwearied  labours 
for  their  good,  by  his  patience  towards  them  in  their  perver- 
sities, and  by  a  species  of  benevolent  dissimulation,  of  which  he 
was  master,  and  which  he  could  practise  whenever  necessary. 

It  was  during  the  stay  of  Ignatius  at  Paris,  that  he  drew 
into  his  alliance  his  first  followers.  He  had  two  companions, 
who  shared  his  rooms  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara.  The  one 
Peter  Faber,  a  Savoyard,  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and  under  the  roof  of 
heaven  had  devoted  himself  to  God  and  to  study.  It  was  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  had  brought  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  that  was  destined  to  have  a  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  the  world.  He  submitted  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  Loyola,  and  under  his  advice  as  a  physician  of  souls,  entered 
upon  the  warfare  against  those  passions  which  struggled  hard 
for  mastery  within  his  breast.  The  other  friend  was  Francesco 
Xavier,  of  Pampeluua,  whose  only  ambition  it  was  to  add  the 
name  of  a  man  illustrious  for  learning  to  those  of  ancestors 
renowned  for  their  military  exploits,  which  graced  a  pedigree  of 
five  hundred  years.  He  was  handsome,  rich,  full  of  talent,  and 
had  already  been  well  received  at  court.    Loyola .  endeavoured 
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to  obtain  an  ascendaney  over  him,  and  induced  him  to  submit 
to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  But  we  can 
scarcely  reckon  him  among  the  Jesuits.  He  had  little  more  to 
do  with  the  society  than  to  lend  it  the  credit  of  his  great  name, 
and  to  shed  upon  its  early  history  the  splendour  of  his  virtues* 
The  next  in  succession  were  three  young  Spaniards,  Salmeron, 
Lainez,  and  Sobadilla.  It  is  recorded  that  Ignatius,  together 
with  h^  five  friends,  repaired  one  day  to  the  church  of  Mont- 
martre.  Faber,  who  was  already  in  holy  orders  said  mass. 
They  took  the  vow  of  chastity ;  they  swore,  after  the  conclusion 
of  their  studies,  to  pass  their  lives  in  Jerusalem  in  absolute 
poverty,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  Christians  or  the  conversion 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  if  they  should  find  it  impossible  to  reach 
the  holy  city,  or  to  abide  in  it,  to  oflTer  their  labours  to  the 
pope,  for  any  place  to  which  he  might  see  fit  to  send  them, 
without  remuneration  or  condition.  Each  took  this  oath,  and 
received  the  host  from  the  hands  of  Faber,  who  afterwards  com- 
municated himself. 

"  It  was  not  to  all  alike,"  remarks  Mr.  Taylor,  "  or  not  to  all  with 
the  same  ingenuousness,  that  Loyola  had  opened  his  bosom.  His  great 
idea,  even  if  well  defined  in  his  own  thoughts,  had  been  but  dimly 
reveialed  to  the  favoured  two,  Lainez  and  Faber.  To  all,  however,  he 
had  imparted  a  portion  of  his  own  spiritual  intensity.  All  were  taught 
to  believe  that  Ihey  were  called  of  Heaven,  in  a  special  uid  peculiar 
sense,  to  carry  forward  a  great  work ;  and  all  ^and  each  in  proportion 
to  the  vagueness  of  his  own  ideas  concerning  it)  felt  as  men  do  when  a 
high  destiny  is  gradually  unfolding  itself  before  them.  Moreover  as 
they  thought  their  own  vocation  to  be  of  God,  so  did  they  regard  the 
supremacy  of  their  chief  as  of  divine  appointment." — Loyola  and 
Jesuitism,  p.  91. 

The  infant  society  at  once  began  to  shew  the  life  and  energy 
which  were  fi^m  the  first  transftwed  into  it.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  1587,  that  Loyola's  companions  arrived  from  Paris 
at  Venice,  and  there  in  undiminished  fervour  of  spirit,  joyfuUy 
greeted  their  chief.  They  acted  up  to  their  vows  of  poverty 
and  obedience ;  as  they  directed  their  course  through  France, 
Grermany,  and  Switzerland,  they  begged  their  bread.  Thdr 
way  was  beset  with  perils.  War  was  raging  at  the  time,  and 
the  fierceness  of  religious  controversy  had  dangers  even  greater 
than  the  sword.  Arrived  in  Venice,  they  distributed  themselves 
among  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  where  they  gave  their  free  ser- 
vices to  the  sick  and  poor.  Their  whole  conduct  was  calculated 
to  draw  attention  to  themselves,  and  win  universal  admiration. 
Such  devotedness  among  the  priestly  orders  was  unexampled ; 
self-denial  was  exhibited  such  as  was  not  often  met  with.     The 
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men  who  could  practise  such  ardent  charitj^  and  preach  witli 
such  huming  zefd  must  be  no  common  men.  So  at  least 
thought  the  multitudes  who  flocked'  from  all  sides  to  profit 
by  their  advice  and  exhortation.  Loyola  rightly  foresaw  that 
popularity  was  sure  to  stir  up  jealousy ;  that  without  adequate 
protection^  the  i^w  society  would  inDEdlibly  draw  upon  itself 
calumny^  if  not  open  hostility.  To  prevent  this  anticipated 
mischief^  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  highest  sanction^ 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  present  themselves  before  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  proffering  themselves  uncondition- 
ally to  the  apostolic  see,  that  their  bodies,  souls,  and  utmost 
services  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  the  church,  in 
whatever  manner  should  be  judged  most  conducive  to  that  end. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  character  of  the  pope  to  whom 
the  Jesuits,  at  this  early  stage  of  their  history,  devoted  them- 
selves. Shall  we  find  any  parallel  between  this  sacred  pontiff 
and  the  barefooted,  penniless,  self-immolating  little  band,  which 
gave  to  him  and  his  successors  the  supreme  power  over  their 
every  action  ?  His  name  was  Alexander  Famese.  He  was  as 
much  a  man  of  the  world  as  any  of  those  who  had  occupied  the 
papal  chair  in  the  times  preceding  his  own ;  times  which  were 
characterized  by  luxury  and  elegance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  high  in  authority,  rather  than  by  virtue  and  piety.  Paul 
studied  under  Pomponius  Lsetus  at  Rome,  and  in  the  gardens 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  at  Florence ;  he  thus  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  taste  for  literature  and  art  which  characterized 
that  epoch  ;  nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  its  morals.  What  would 
have  given  rise  to  scandal  at  a  later  period,  was  little  thought 
(^  in  his  own,  and  proved  no  obstacle  to  an  early  elevation  to 
the  cardinalate.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  most  beautiful  cS 
all  tne  Roman  palaces,  that  of  the  Farnesi. 

But  his  ambition  was  not  confined  to  wealth  and  magmfi-> 
eence  y  he  aspired  after  the  highest  dignity.  He  made  repeated 
efbrts  to  obtain  the  tiara;  but  was  not  successful  until  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  cardinalate,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  Hfe. 
In  his  new  office,  his  magnificent  and  liberal  nature  shone  forth* 
He  was  bountiful  to  the  members  of  his  court,  and  even  aUowed 
great  freedom  of  discussion  to  his  cardinals.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  subtle  in  intrigue ;  and  contrived  to  steer  his  way 
through  conflicting  circumstances,  with  a  tact  which  excited 
surprise  in  the  breasts  of  all  observers.  Sut  he  sought  to  evade 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  rather  than  to 
master  them.  With  a  tenacious  love  of  power,  he  was  glad,  as 
might  be  expected,  of  all  means  which  w<mld  enable  him  to  keep 
the  reins  in  his  own  hand.     The  reformation  had  now  existed 
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in  Germany  upwards  of  thirty  years,  It  bad  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  the  king  of  England  had  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  holy  see.  The  wars  with  the  Turks,  the 
strife  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  were  not  wanted  in 
addition  to  such  a  cause  to  sow  Faults  path  with  troubles.  In- 
deed, the  progress  of  reformed  principles  filled  with  dismay  the 
luxurious  ecclesiastics  of  Rome.  They  knew  how  to  oppose  the 
sword  with  the  sword,  they  could  intrigue  and  counter-intrigue ; 
but  where  was  the  armoury  from  which  weapons  could  be  taken 
to  repel  Luther  and  his  followers  ?  Solid  learning  and  practical 
piety  were  to  them  what  Saul's  armour  was  to  David.  They 
had  not  tried  them.  They  could  not  leave  the  halls  of  feasting 
or  the  cabinets  of  political  intrigue,  to  join  in  a  strife  in  which 
they  knew  fall  well  they  would  be  sorely  worsted.  Now  then 
was  the  juncture  when  Loyola's  enthusiastic  followers  could 
obtain  a  welcome.  Paul  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  their  help. 
He  despised  their  fanaticism,  smiled  at  their  ascetic  piety ;  but 
was  willing  enough  to  send  them  as  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
conquering  bands  of  the  reformers.  He  could  still  enjoy  his 
table,  whilst  they  kept  their  rigid  fasts,  and  remain  the  worldly 
potentate,  whilst  they  undertook  the  spiritual  strife.  Hence 
the  favourable  conditions  which  the  society  obtained;  hence 
the  power  which  they  were  not  long  in  wielddng  to  a  dangerous 
excess.  Subsequent  popes  found  it  convenient  to  curtail  their 
privileges,  and  even  to  issue  edicts  suppressing  their  order ;  but 
the  necessities  of  the  times  urged  Paul  to  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility  of  abuse,  and  to  grant  privileges  with  an  unsparing 
hand. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  society,  at  this  time  only  a  small 
company  of  nine  persons ;  but  regulated  by  the  strictest  en- 
gagements, and  consolidated  by  chartered  authority.  We  find 
the  brethren  at  Venice,  hoping  to  obtain  a  passage  to  the  shores 
of  Palestine,  but  hindered  by  the  war  which  still  raged  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  Meanwhile  in  this  crowded  and 
voluptuous  city,  and  in  the  surrounding  territory,  men  so 
minded  as  were  these  fathers  could  not  want  a  field  of  labour. 
They  went  forth,  therefore,  to  their  work,  three  and  three; 
Loyola  taking  as  his  companions,  Lainez  and  Faber ;  and  it  is 
.these  who  should  strictly  be  regarded  the  authors  of  the  Jesuit 
institute.  It  was  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  beneath  such  inciter 
as  was  afforded  by  a  hovel's  crazy  roof,  and  often  in  want  of 
food,  that  these  extraordinary  men,  throwing  into  a  common 
stock  their  individual  gifts,  digested  in  loving  concert  the  rules 
of  the  society,  so  far  as  it  is  constituted  by  written  precepts ; 
and  more  thwi  this,  brought  vividly  before  their  own  minds 
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those  unwritten  principles  which  from  the  first  have  been  to  it 
a  secret  soul  and  mind^ — a  code  not  written  upon  paper^  but 
deep  cut  upon  the  fleshy  tablet  of  every  Jesuit's  heart.' 

These  were  the  operations  which  occupied  the  brethren 
during  the  year  in  which  they  had  vowed  a  spiritual  crusade 
against  Mohammedanism.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period^ 
they  considered  themselves  released  from  their  vow,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal  by  Providence  of  all  opportunity  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Loyola  did  not  renounce  his  favourite 
project  without  reluctance ;  but  his  mind  was  of  too  practical 
a  nature  to  admit  of  his  plans  being  abandoned,  simply  because 
a  particular  project  was  frustrated.  He  determined  to  direct 
his  energies  into  a  different  channel ;  and  one  was  not  wanting 
which  should  be  wholly  adequate  to  the  purpose.  His  aim 
henceforth  was  to  erect  a  ghostly  empire  over  the  entire  area  of 
Christendom.  The  society  now  made  further  steps  in  advance. 
They  gave  themselves  a  name,  and  elected  Loyola  as  their  leader. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  conferring  of  a  name  was  a  grave 
matter,  and  involved  the  usual  share  of  mysticism  in  which 
Loyola  always  indulged.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  with 
Lainez  and  Faber.  On  this  pilgrimage,  he  was  favoured  by  the 
Virgin  with  much  spiritual  illumination.  As  they  drew  towards 
the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  and  while  upon  the  Sienna  road,  he 
tamed  aside  to  a  chapel,  then  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  which 
he  entered  alone.  There  extasy  became  more  extatic ;  and  in 
a  trance,  he  believed  himself  very  distinctly  to  see  Him*  whom, 
as  holy  scripture  affirms,  "  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time.''  By 
the  side  of  this  vision  of  the  invisible,  appeared  Jesus  bearing  a 
cross.  The  Father  presents  Ignatius  to  the  Son,  who  utters 
the  words  so  ftiU  of  meaning,  "  I  will  be  favourable  to  you  at 
Rome."  From  this  vision,  Loyola's  institute  may  be  said  ta 
have  taken  its  formal  commencement  as  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
We  may  remark  also  that  the  alleged  miraculous  vision  is  re- 
ceived as  a  sacred  article  of  faith  by  every  Jesuit  to  this  day. 
As  Protestants,  we  cannot  but  regard  such  profane  legends  as 
absolute  blasphemy;  our  feelings  recoil  from  contemplating 
them,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  the  extreme  wickedness  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  for  the  furtherance  of  specific  objects,  combines  the 
most  incongruous  elements,  the  clearest  sharpsightedness  in 
matters  of  worldly  policy,  with  the  blindest  belief  in  celestial 
visions  and  pretended  miracles.  True  religion  attempts  no  such 
mixture.  A  rightly  ordered  intellect  is  ever  found  to  harmonize 
with  a  devout  heart.     The  faith  that  works  by  love  is  a  well- 

t  See  Loyola  and  Jesuitism,  p.  107. 
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balanced  principle  and  occupies  the  strongest  position  in  its 
antagonism  with  unbelief.  But  how  can  Jesuitism  resist  the 
assault  of  the  sceptic  ?  What  line  of  retreat^  we  might  ask^  has 
a  mind  trained  in  such  cloudy  theology^  when  once  doubting 
thoughts  effect  an  entrance  ?  Either  the  mental  process  must 
be  stayed^  or  the  doubts  must  be  allowed  to  develop  themselves 
into  atheism.  The  world  has  witnessed  the  phenomenon  on  a 
large  scale.  An  age  of  Jesuitism  has  been  succeeded  by  an  age 
of  irreligi(m;  and  in  that  country  where  these  forces  have  been 
brou^t  to  bear^  we  see^  even  at  this  moment^  a  swaying  of  the 
public  mind  between  these  positive  and  negative  poles. 

Our  sketch  of  the  rise  of  this  remarkable  society  has  now 
reached  to  the  point  where  a  disciplined  fraternity  with  a  name> 
an  object^  and  a  head^  was  fairly  launched  on  that  troubled 
ocean^  whose  waves  have  beaten  heavily  upon  it,  but  not  so  as 
to  sink  it  alt(^ether;  but  from  whose  bosom  it  rose  with  new 
buoyancy,  time  after  time  that  it  appeared  irrecoverably  to  have 
sunk.  The  fanatical  Spanish  soldier  has  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  new  order,  bound  by  the  most  stringent  vows,  rendering  to 
himself  unconditional  obedience,  and  animated  individually  and 
collectively  with  a  determination  to  bring  all  Christendom 
under  its  dominion.  To  accomplish  this  end,  their  efforts  had 
a  threefold  direction,  preaching,  confession,  and  education* 
They  knew  that  the  first  would  give  them  a  command  over  the 
masses,  and  this  was  the  more  important  in  an  age  when  the 
pulpit  had  been  neglected,  and  its  effusions  become  essentially 
puerile.  In  seizing  the  pulpit,  therefore,  they  had  an  eye  to 
practical  influence.  They  did  not  stay  to  cultivate  a  polished 
rhetoric  or  to  fashion  their  discourse  to  the  tastes  of  the  learned 
or  the  refined.  They  strove  rather  after  what  was  touching  and 
impressive,  and  calculated  to  win  the  admiration  and  chain  the 
attention  of  the  multitude.  But  they  did  not  rely  solely  on  the 
pulpit.  The  confessor^s  chair  was  a  more  potent  seat  of  domi- 
nion. From  the  pulpit,  mankind  were  addressed  in  the  gross; 
here  they  were  taken  in  detail.  The  heart  of  the  penitent  was 
laid  open  as  by  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist ;  his  closest  secrets 
were  laid  bare,  the  concerns  of  his  family  and  acquaintance 
were  made  familiar  to  the  priest,  and  the  confessor  was  well 
practised  in  turning  this  information  to  the  best  account.  The 
man  or  woman  who  enters  the  confessional,  can  scarcely  realize 
the  fearful  surrender  which  is  thereby  made.  It  is  much  to 
reveal  into  the  ear  of  a  friend  the  general  plans  of  our  life;  it 
is  much  to  make  him  acquainted  with  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our 
anxieties  and  doubts,  and  by  making  known  the  dilemmas  in 
which  we  may  be  placed,  and  condescending  to  ask  advice,  we 
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so  far  give  up  a  portion  of  liberty  and  hamper  ourselves  to  a 
certain  extent  in  regard  to  future  action.  But  we  do  this  in 
the  consciousness  th^  mutual  confidence  is  the  law  of  our  inter- 
course^ and  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  the  favour  shall 
be  reciprocated.  Now  what  is  the  amount  of  liberty  surren^ 
dered  to  the  man  who  receives  the  confessions  of  our  sins,  and 
even  of  the  irregular  thoughts  and  desires.  Imagine  an  un- 
sympathising,  cold,  crafty  Jesuit,  exploring  the  inmost  bosom, 
sifting  every  motive,  and,  by  a  series  of  artful  questions,  placing 
himself  in  possession  of  the  very  springs  of  action.  Imagine 
the  opportunity  thus  given  for  infusing  the  poison  of  a  serpen- 
tine casmstry,  explaining  away,  if  need  be,  the  grossest  sinful- 
ness of  conduct,  and  salving  the  conscience  with  a  false  peace, 
or  suggesting  perhaps  the  commission  of  flagrant  iniquity  under 
the  pretext  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  church.  How  easy 
to  sow  disunion  between  man  and  wife,  between  parent  and 
child,  the  priest  meanwhile  being  the  keeper  of  the  conscience, 
and  armed  with  the  powers  of  binding  and  loosing.  And  all 
this  transacted,  not  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  in  the 
solitude  of  the  confessional,  where  the  confessor  whispers  into 
the  ear  as  Milton  represents  the  enemy  of  mankind  addressing 
himself  to  our  first  mother.  Here  was  a  magnificent  piece  of 
mechanism  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jesuit  society,  of  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  use.  The  third  line  of  action 
to  which  the  society  devoted  itself  was  education.  This  was,  if 
possible,  a  still  more  powerful  engine.  The  peculiar  rules  of 
Jesuit  training  were  eminently  favourable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose.  Of  all  the  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  order  it  had  always  been  the  custom  to  select  those  who 
were  profici^at  in  particular  branches  of  study  or  usefulness, 
and  direct  all  their  energies  to  the  favourite  pursuit.  Hence 
they  included  in  their  ranks  the  best  schoolmasters  of  the  age. 
Instruction  had  till  then  been  in  the  hands  of  those  men  of 
letters,  who  after  having  long  addicted  themselves  to  profane 
studies,  fell  into  speculations  on  religious  subjects,  not  wholly 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  ended  by  adopting  6pinions 
utterly  reprobated  by  it.  The  Jesuits  made  it  their  business  to 
expel  them  from  their  post,  and  to  occupy  it  in  their  stead. 
They  began  on  a  more  systematic  plan  than  had  hitherto  been 
pursued.  They  divided  the  schools  into  classes,  which  they 
taught  from  the  first  rudiments  up  to  the  highest  branches  of 
learning  in  the  same  spirit.  They  were  attentive  also  in  en- 
fioroing  rules  of  outward  decorum,  so  that  there  was  no  class 
of  society  which  they  were  unable  to  train.  They  became 
popular  with   rich  and  poor,  and   with  them  popularity  was 
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power.   Hence  the  rising  generation  was  attached  to  the  chnrcfa^ 
and  the  leaven  of  the. system  widely  spread. 

It  will  be  needful  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  refer  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  to  novices^  before  admission  into  the 
society^  as  well  as  the  peculiar  casuistry  which  they  are  in- 
structed to  wield.  It  will  be  anticipated  that  a  search  in  the 
inner  chamber  of  Jesuitism  will  reveal  much  that  has  made  the 
society^s  name  odious  to  the  ears  of  men.  Assuredly  their 
secret  principles  have  caused  them  to  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword 
among  the  nations^  hated  by  kings  and  execrated  by  peoples. 
To  tWs  portion  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  admirable 
essay  gives  much  thought.  He  strives  to  be  an  impartial  his- 
torian of  the  society  in  its  primitive  stage,  as  well  as  an  unpre* 
judiced  biographer  of  Loyola  himself.  He  demonstrates  satis- 
factorily that  the  founder  did  not  make  the  sect  so  bad  as  it 
became,  but  is  ready  to  admit  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
evil,  which  but  too  rapidly  germinated,  and  gave  forth  baneful 
luxuriance.  With  Loyola  originated  the  idea  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence; and  his  own  expression  was,  that  absolute  passiveness 
was  the  true  standard,  that  a  man  must  be  as  a  dead  body,  ac 
si  cadaver,  or  as  the  staff  in  the  hands  of  an  aged  man,  baculum 
senis.  In  his  famous  letter  on  obedience,  addressed  "  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  are  in  Portugal,  grace  and 
love  eternal  in  Christ  the  Lord,^^  he  preaches  the  following  doc- 
trine, which  is  plainly  subversive  of  morality  to  the  very  foun- 
dation. "  If  one  hesitates  and  doubts  whether  it  be  desirable  or 
not  desirable  to  do  what  is  commanded,  there  is  no  zeal,  no 
celerity.  That  noble  simplicity  of  a  blind  obedience  is  gone, 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  question  whether  that  which  is  com- 
manded be  right  or  wrong,  and  when  perhaps  we  blame  the 
Superior  who  commands  us  to  do  what  is  not  agreeable  to  us.'^ 
It  would  appear  that  a  thoroughly  trained  Jesuit  is  a  man  with 
a  sharpened  intellect,  an  acute  power  of  reasoning,  he  must  be 
prompt  in  action,  and  fertile  in  expedients,  of  ready  address, 
and  refined  in  manner;  but  all  this  is  to  be  coupled  with  an 
absolute  prostration  of  the  will  and  an  abandonment  of  the  con- 
science. It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  when  the  will  submits  entirely 
to  that  of  a  fellow  man,  the  conscience  has  no  place.  The 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  the  mora!  sense,  the  monitor 
within  that  reflects  the  light  of  God^s  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  man, 
but  an  irresponsible  superior,  whose  word  is  law,  and  who  is  to 
be  obeyed  as  though  he  stood,  to  use  the  language  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ.  Further,  the  Jesuit  has  no 
worldly  ties,  no  domestic  affections.  Habitually  he  speaks  of 
living  relatives  as  though  they  were  numbered  entirely  with  the 
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past.  I  had  a  father^  I  had  a  mother^  he  is  taught  to  say.  To 
the  sense  of  filial  relationship  he  is  henceforth  a  stranger.  We 
need  not  stay  to  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  any  man  should 
submit  to  this^  how  he  should  superadd  to  the  vows  of  poverty^ 
chastity^  and  obedience^  that  of  a  readiness  to  go  whithersoever 
the  pope  may  send  him ;  we  can  examine  the  soul-immolating 
process  by  which  the  living  sentient  man  is  transformed  into 
this  paradoxical  obedience-rendering  corpse.  The  inquirer  who 
has  a  relish  for  morbid  anatomy^  may  find  the  entire  course 
laid  down  in  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises/*  and  the  "  Directorium/' 
or  book  of  instructions  for  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  super- 
intend the  initiatory  discipline  of  candidates.  The  former  work, 
which  was  composed  by  Loyola  himself,  has  never  ceased  to  be 
of  the  highest  authori^  with  the  members  of  the  society.  It 
happens  to  have  been  edited  within  a  recent  period,  by  a  Ca- 
tholic doctor  of  somewhat  painful  notoriety,  the  bishop  of  Meli- 
potamus,  in  partibm  infidelium,  and  now  a  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  church.  Of  course  he  wishes  to  establish  himself  as  a 
liberal  Bomanist,  and  one  whose  sentiments  are  not  too  repul- 
sive to  a  Protestant  nation.  But  unluckily  for  such  a  reputa- 
tion, his  name  stands  before  the  public  as  the  editor  and  cordial 
admirer  of  two  works  which  are  peculiarly  loathsome  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  viz.,  Loyola's  Exercitia  Spiritualia,  and  the  writings 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  the  most  corrupt  of  casuists.  In  his 
preface  to  the  former,  he  speaks  of  the  discipline  recommended 
as  calculated  to  work  the  happiest  change  in  the  most  hopeless 
of  characters.  "  It  is  a  plan,'*  says  he,  "  framed  by  a  master- 
mind (unless  we  admit  a  higher  solution),  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  most  arduous  and  complicated  task.*'  As  sure  is  it  to 
produce  its  result — that  is  to  say,  an  entire  conversion  from  sin 
to  holiness — as  sure  even  in  the  most  desperate  instances,  as  is 
Euclid  to  bring  every  rationally  constituted  mind  to  one  and 
the  same  conclusion.  ''The  mind,'*  says  Bishop  Wiseman, 
''may  struggle  against  the  first  axiom,  or  rather  demonstrable 
truth  in  the  series ;  but  once  satisfied  of  this,  resistance  is  as 
useless  as  unreasonable;  the  next  consequence  is  inevitable, 
conclusion  follows  conclusion,  and  the  triumph  is  complete. 
The  passions  may  intrench  themselves  at  each  step  behind  new 
works,  but  each  position  carried,  is  a  point  of  successful  attack 
upon  the  next,  and  grace  at  length  wins  the  very  citadel. 
Many  is  the  fool  who  has  entered  into  a  retreat  to  scoff,  and 
remained  to  pray.**  The  book  which  such  language  as  this 
describes,  must  be  all  but  inspired,  or  the  description  itself  be 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Taylor 
says  of  the  same  wondrous  composition : — 
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'^  No  book  whatever,  perhaps,  could  be  named  which  would  so 
much  surprise  and  disappoint  the  natural  expectations  of  a  reader,  who 
entirely  uninformed  of  its  contents,  should  open  it  with  some  vague 
conception  of  its  purport,  engendered  by  the  title,  and  by  a  knowledge 
not  very  exact  of  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  writer.  The 
*  Spiritual  Exercises'  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola!  a  Spanish  devotee  of  the 
most  ardent  temperament — ^a  man  whose  tears  of  joy  and  penitence 
flowed  like  a  perennial  brook — ^the  chivalrous  champion,  too,  of  *  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;*  a  man  of  habitual  extasy,  and  who  was  flavoured 
with  visions  the  most  extraordinary.  What  then  shall  be  the  '  Spiri- 
tual Exercises'  of  such  a  saint,  composed  at  the  very  moment  <^  his 
first  fervours  in  the  religious  life? 

"  The  very  contrary  are  they  oi  what  it  is  so  natural  to  e^>ect. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  this  book  no  rhapsodies,  no  outbursts  of  de- 
vout feeling,  no  imaginative  revellings  in  scenes  of  paradisiacal  plea- 
sure; there  is  in  it  no  enthusiasm,  no  fanaticism,  no  presumptuous 
intrusion  upon  the  mysteries  of  heaven :  nothing  in  it  is  expanded, 
nothing  is  elaborated,  in  the  way  of  description ;  the  book  is  enlivened 
by  no  eloquence,  is  deepened  by  no  pathos.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
savouring  of  Dant^,  nothing  even  of  Bonaventura ;  nothing  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, nothing  of  St.  Basil,  nothing  of  Thomas  it  Kempis ;  nothing  after 
the  &shion  of  the  modem  mystics.  The  *  Spiritual  Exercises '  is 
simply  a  book  of  drilling ;  and  it  is  almost  as  dry,  as  cold,  and  as 
formal,  as  could  be  any  specification  of  a  system  of  military  training 
and  fidd  manoeuvres." — Loyola  and  JesuiUsm^  p.  190. 

This  work,  or  rather  method  of  discipline^  is  founds  however, 
to  be  of  extensive  use  in  the  training  of  a  novice.  When  a 
yonng  man  consents  to  pass  through  the  ordeal,  he  is  placed  in 
solitude,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  stated  visits  of  the  direc- 
tor. He  is  instructed  to  devote  certain  regular  intervals  of 
time  to  the  work  of  meditation.  His  rest  is  broken  by  these 
"  hours^'  of  mental  castigation.  He  is  made  rigidly  to  fast,  and 
every  collateral  assistance  is  resorted  to  which  can  bow  down 
the  spirit.  The  director  or  confessor  has,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  great  power  over  his  victim.  He  sees  him  daily, 
ascertains  his  spiritual  state,  marks  his  progress,  and  prescribes 
the  course  of  meditation  in  which  he  is  to  engage.  At  first,  he 
says  nothing  about  his  joining  the  society :  the  jmtient  is  en- 
gaged in  a  strife  with  his  sins  and  spiritual  assaUants;  his 
object  is  victory,  and  this  he  is  confident  of  obtaining  by  sub- 
mission to  the  r^nedial  course.  This  course  has  a  prescribed 
length.  Thirty  days  are  deemed  sufficient  to  cure  the  greatest 
dis(»rders  of  the  soul.  Sometimes  this  period  is  divided,  and 
certain  intervals  of  rest  intercalated;  but  the  success  of  the 
whole  experiment  is  supposed  to  depend  on  an  accurate  adher- 
ence to  rule,  bringing  the  powers  of  the  soul  in  fact  into  ac- 
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oordanoe  with  the  hands  of  the  elock.  The  mind^  be  it  observed^ 
is  to  be  materialized^  and  made  to  act  as  a  machine.  One  d 
the  earliest  exercises  is  to  sift  the  conscience^  and  diminish  by 
degrees  the  besetting  sins.  This  the  novice  is  enjoined  to  do 
three  times  every  day ;  and  i^er  snpper  he  is  to  notice  the  fre- 
quency with  which  any  one  spedfied  sin  has  recurred^  and  note 
the  number  by  dots  marked  at  equal  distances  upon  a  line.  If 
due  diligence  be  used  in  checking  this  one  evil  propensity^  each 
day^s  dotted  line  of  actual  transgressions  will  be  a  Uttle  shorter 
than  the  one  above  it^  and  so  onward  from  day  to  day^  until 
the  persecuted  sin  has  been  reduced  to  an  infinitesimid  quan- 
tity. This  geometrical  mode  of  overcoming  the  depravity  of 
the  hearty  it  may  well  be  imagined,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  system,  which  is  nothing  else  than  one  of  organized  self- 
deception.  We  will  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  "spiritual 
contemplations/^  which  form  a  part  of  the  prescribed  treatment, 
when  the  reader  will  detect  how  much  is  adapted  to  aflfect  the 
heart,  and  how  much  to  materialize  the  fancy.  We  will  take  a 
contemplation  concerning  hell : — 

"The  first  prelude  is  here  the  forming  the  place,  which  is  set 
hdore  the  eyes  of  the  imagination,  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
hdOL  The  second  consists  in  asMng  for  an  intimate  perception  of  the 
punishments  which  the  damned  undergo ;  that  if  at  any  time  I  should 
be  forgetful  of  the  love  of  God,  at  least  the  fear  of  punishment  may 
restrain  me  from  sins.  The  first  point  is  to  see^  by  the  imagination, 
the  vast  fires  of  heU,  and  the  souls  enclosed  in  certain  fiery  bodies,  as 
it  were  in  dungeons.  The  second  is  to  hear,  in  imagination,  the 
^mentations,  the  bowlings,  the  exclamations,  and  the  blasphemies 
against  Christ  and  his  saints  which  are  thence  breaking  forth.  The 
third  is  to  perceive  by  the  emellj  also  of  the  imagination,  the  smoke, 
the  brimstone,  and  the  stench  of  a  kind  of  sink,  or  filth  and  of  putre- 
faction. The  fourth  is  to  taste^  in  like  manner,  those  most  bitter 
things,  as  the  tears,  the  rottenness,  and  the  worm  oi  conscience.  The 
fifth  to  touch,  in  a  manner,  these  fires,  by  the  touch  of  which  the  souls 
diemselves  are  burnt." 

We  might  be  disposed  to  ask  what  possible  good  such  medi- 
tations can  eflFect?  As  to  diminishing  sinful  dispositions,  or 
guarding  the  soul  against  temptation,  we  are  sure  that  no  such 
result  can  accrue.  The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  how  such 
discipline  moulds  the  Jesuit.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  connexion  with  the  primary  law  of  obedience.  We  are  to 
observe  that  these  hours  of  sensuous  meditation  are  accom- 
panied by  a  routine  of  postures  and  penances.  Sometimes  the 
patient  is  to  kneel  on  the  ground,  sometimes  to  lie  on  his  face, 
at  others  on  his  back,  now  sitting  or  standing ;  and  composing 
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himself  in  the  way  in  which  he  may  hope  the  more  easily  ta 
attain  what  he  desires.  He  is  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the 
brightness  of  the  light;  shutting  the  doors  and  windows  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  his  cell,  except  while  he  has  to  read  or  to 
take  his  food.  Penance  also  is  enjoined  of  different  kinds,  rigid 
fasting,  interruption  of  the  natural  rest,  and  the  wearing  of  hair- 
cloth, bodily  castigation,  or  other  austerities.  Besides,  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  society, — 

"  The  Jesuit  is  allowed  to  recognise  no  ties  of  blood,  no  brethren 
but  those  of  his  order,  no  earthly  sovereign  besides  his  general,  no 
tribunal  but  those  of  his  ghostly  superiors,  no  subjection  but  to  their 
rules,  no  property  but  the  revenues  and  privileges  of  his  order ;  he  has 
in  fact  no  country,  no  home  but  the  province  into  which  the  command 
of  his  supreme  ruler  has  transferred  him  as  his  subject,  which  he  is 
equally  ready  to  exchange  for  any  other  at  his  nod ;  and  thus  tho- 
roughly dissevered  from  all  the  sacred  bands  of  country  and  of  kindred, 
he  fives  and  acts  the  enslaved  tool  of  an  invisible  and  yet  most  worldly 
community." — The  Jesuits  as  they  were  and  are^  p.  56. 

Coupling  the  self-annihilation  thus  eloquently  described 
with  the  discipline  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  the  one  is  preparatory  to  the  other.  This  hearing, 
smelling,  and  tasting  with  the  fancy,  this  seclusion  in  a  dark 
room  with  the  body  irritated  by  hair  shirts,  and  the  strength 
impaired  hj  severe  fasts,  can  develop  no  power  of  the  mind,  but 
may  estabhsh  the  habit  of  rendering  an  irrational  obedience. 
It  is  a  self-annihilation  without  a  regenerative  process.  To  use 
the  language  of  Scripture,  the  "  old  man  is  crucified,^'  but  the 
spiritufd  man  is  not  renewed.  All  that  was  vital  in  the  indi- 
vidual is  crushed;  and  nought  rema^is  but  the  machine  fitted 
to  do  the  behests  of  a  tyrannical  superior.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  whole  of  the  Jesuit  system  is  intended  to 
paralyse  the  conscience,  and  well  nigh  ignore  its  existence.  If 
the  name  of  conscience  remains  in  their  vocabulary,  assuredly 
it  has  a  new  definition.  According  to  our  ideas  it  is  something 
which  belongs  to  a  free  agent — a  guiding  principle  within  the 
breast,  by  the  intuitions  of  which  a  line  of  conduct  is  at  any 
required  moment  pointed  out.  An  enlightened  conscience  is  a 
laconic  code  of  laws,  and  their  brevity  gives  promptness  to  all 
decisions  made  inforo.  It  is  a  suspicious  feature  of  Jesuitism 
on  the  other  hand,  that  so  much  has  been  written  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  casuistry.  Why  so  many  moralists? 
whence  those  ponderous  tomes?  How  useful  is  it,  exclaims 
Pascal  ironically,  that  a  number  of  authors  have  written  upon 
moral  theology  !  "  Quam  utile  sit  de  Theologifi.  morali  multos 
scribere  V^    The  reason  is  evident.     The  directing  power  over 
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the  individual  is  transferred  to  an  external  authority,  and  the 
beautiful  law  of  conscience  which  God  has  ^^  written  upon  the 
heart/^  is  compelled  to  make  way  for  an  elaborate  system  of 
casuistry  and  a  tyrannical  practice  of  confession.  Hence  the 
spiritual  exercises  and  their  preparatory  influence.  As  in  a 
diflFerent  species  of  enlistment  the  recruit  is  generally  reduced 
to  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  bewilderment  before  he  is  per- 
suaded to  resign  his  liberty  for  military  servitude,  so  the  Jesuit 
novice  is  made  to  drink  these  drugged  potations,  and  is  at  the 
end  of  his  month  utterly  unable  to  act  according  to  any  other 
will  than  that  of  his  director. 

We  have  alluded  to  Jesuit  casuistry.  It  will  be  needful  to 
say  a  few  more  words  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  will 
appear  paradoxical  in  commenting  upon  the  written  principles 
of  morality  as  set  forth  by  the  Jesuit  body  to  acquiesce  in  the 
following  admission  of  Mr.  Seymour  with  regard  to  their  con- 
dition in  the  year  1850 : — 

^'  The  Jesuits  are  zealous,  stirring,  active,  untiring  in  the  cause  of 
Aeir  religion  and  their  church,  wh2e  the  others  are  inactive,  lazy, 
indolent,  and  careless  of  everything.  In  the  city  of  Rome,  the  monks 
and  friars,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits  have  no  one  characteristic 
to  recommend  them  to  the  wise  and  good ;  and  the  absence  of  learning, 
the  lazy  indifference,  the  occasions  of  scandal,  so  unhappily  charac- 
teristic of  many,  has  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  learning,  the  ac- 
tivity, and  the  moral  lives  of  the  Jesuits,  that  it  may  well  be  believed, 
that  the  good  character  of  one  is  built  in  a  great  measure  on  the  ill 
character  of  the  other." — Mornings  with  the  Jesuits^  p.  16. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  implicit  obedience  required 
of  every  Jesuit  which  Loyola  himself  enjoined,  and  has  been 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  order  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  an  obedience  which  requires  the  surrender  not 
only  of  the  will  but  of  the  conscience,  which  the  unhappy  de- 
votee is  compelled  to  yield  on  the  supposition  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  act  rests  not  with  himself,  but  with  his  superior 
who  gave  the  order;  out  of  this  arises  what  is  technically  called 
the  '^  doctrine  of  probability.^^  It  may  be  thus  enunciated ;  if 
any  doctrine,  however  much  at  variance  with  our  preconceived 
notions  of  truth,  be  countenanced  by  one  or  more  approved 
writers,  there  is  a  probability  that  it  is  true,  and  as  such  be- 
comes binding.  A  more  atrocious  sophism  was  never  laid  down, 
nor  one  more  absurd.  The  Catholic,  Pascal,  was  as  much  asto- 
nished at  hearing  the  doctrine  from  Jesuit  lips  as  our  Protestant 
friend,  Mr.  Seymour.  Pascal^s  Jesuit  companion  had  been  ex- 
plaining to  him  how  in  a  particular  instance  the  decrees  of  the 
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popes  had  been  superseded.     How  ean  this  be  reconciled, 
enquires  he  with  astonishment  ? 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Father,  "  by  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  modem 
methods,  and  by  the  most  refined  application  of  the  doctrine  of '  proba- 
bility.' I  will  explain  it.  The  affinnative  and  negative  of  the  greater 
number  of  opinions  have,  in  the  judgment  of  our  doctors,  a  certain 
measure  of  probability,  and  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  followed 
with  a  safe  conscience.  Not  that  the  affirmative  and  negative  can  be 
both  true  in  the  same  sense — ^that  is  impossible  :  but  both  being  in  this 
manner  probable,  both  are  safe." 

He  then  illustrates  his  statement. 

"  My  worthy  father,"  exclaims  Pascal,  "  the  world  is  too  happy  to 
have  you  for  its  guides  I  How  valuable  are  these  probabilities  I  I  was 
not  aware  before  why  you  took  so  much  pains  to  maintain  that  a  single 
doctor,  provided  he  were  a  learned  one,  could  give  a  *  probable'  opinion; 
and  that  one  opposed  to  him  might  do  the  same ;  and  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  one  that  agrees  most  nearly  with  our  own,  although 
we  may  not  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  one  nearest  to  the  truth.  And 
all  this  with  so  safe  a  conscience,  that  a  confessor  who  should  refuse 
absolution  on  the  authority  of  these  casuists,  would  suffer  the  penalty  of 
damnation.  I  can  now  readily  conclude,  that  a  single  casuist  may  at 
his  pleasure  establish  new  rules  of  morality,  and  regulate  according  to 
his  fancy  the  whole  course  of  men's  conduct." — Provincial  Letters, 
Letter  VI. 

A  similar  statement  from  the  Padre  Mazio  causes  Mr. 
Seymour  to  exclaim, — 

''  All  this  came  upon  me  like  an  electric  shock.  I  had  often  read 
and  heard  of  such  things ;  I  had  often  observed  that  the  whole  was  in- 
volved in  the  well-known  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  writers  on  morals, 
called  probability ;  ue,  if  any  man  or  number  of  men  approve  of  any 
act,  be  that  act  what  it  may,  then  there  is  a  probability,  more  or  less 
great,  that  the  act  may  be  done  lawfully." 

Now  we  might  listen  with  patience  to  the  Jesuit  theory  of 
probabilities  if  it  had  any  correspondence  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  such  investigators  as  Fermat,  the  brothers  Ber- 
noulli, or  La  Place.  The  latter  said  of  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
that  it  was  "le  bon  sens  reduit  an  calcul;"  but  in  the  theory  of 
the  "  society,"  we  have  neither  "  common  sense  "  nor  "  accurate 
calculation."  Let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  a  profound  mathe- 
matician, who  has  within  the  last  five  years  written  luminously 
upon  the  subject. 

*'  The  calculation  of  probabilities  is  but  an  instrument  intended  to 
give  method  to  labours  of  investigation.     It  ought  to  help  us  in  class!'- 
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fying  to  the  greatest  advantage  any  given  series  of  observations,  in 
making  a  correct  estimate  of  the  documents  placed  in  our  hands,  in 
discriminating  those  which  have  the  greatest  weight,  and  continuing 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  smallest  difference  possible  from 
the  true  result,  and  in  reckoning  with  precision  the  amount  of  confi- 
dence which  may  be  placed  in  the  conclusions.  The  theory  of  proba- 
bilities teaches  after  all  how  to  do  with  regularity  and  method  what  is 
now  done  even  by  the  most  judicious  minds  in  a  way  more  or  less 
vague." — Quetelet.  Lettres  sur  la  Theorie  des  ProbdbiUtSs  appUquSe 
aux  Sciences^  Morales  et  Politiques,     Bruxelles.  1846. 

Now  the  Jesuit  practice  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sci- 
entific theory.  The  aflSrmative  and  negative  are  both  probable 
and  safe,  although  one  or  other  may  have  but  few  authorities 
cited  in  its  favour.  The  probability  of  any  event  depends  on 
the  number  of  times  which  that  event  occurs  compared  with 
the  whole  number  in  which  it  can  occur.  Until  therefore  we 
know  the  measure  of  certainty  we  cannot  measure  the  ratio 
which  expresses  the  probability.  If  a  dozen  balls  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  an  urn  which  contains  white  and  black  ones,  we 
can  only  begin  to  speculate  on  the  probable  ratio  of  white  to 
black  among  those  which  will  emerge  when  we  know  the  re- 
spective numbers  which  the  um  contains.  And  conversely  we 
can  guess  at  the  relative  numbers  in  the  um  with  increasing 
certainty  as  we  multiply  the  experiment  of  taking  out  balls,  ob- 
serving their  proportions  each  time  and  replacing  them.  The 
accuracy  of  the  guess,  says  Quetelet,  increases  with  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  observations.  Now  in  what  manner  do 
the  Jesuits  apply  the  principle  ?  Is  a  given  act  a  virtue  or  a 
sin  ?  (a  white  or  a  black  ball.)  They  go  to  the  um ;  they  con- 
sult the  casuists ;  they  draw  a  single  white  ball — Molina,  Ema^ 
nuel  Sa,  or  Escobar  palliates  some  enormity,  or  as  we  may 
consistently  express  it,  makes  black  appear  white.  Here  is  a 
probability.  No  farther  enquiry  is  made  as  to  the  opinions  of 
the  remainder,  and  even  if  the  tirage  is  of  three  balls,  two  of 
which  are  unfavourable,  by  which  the  probability  in  favour  of 
white  is  materially  diminished,  the  wished-for  opinion  is 
grasped,  and  the  act  is  committed  as  if  by  authority.  But  the 
wickedness  of  this  sophistry  consists  in  the  gross  absurdity  of 
regarding  moral  truth  as  a  matter  of  probability  or  calculation. 
Matters  of  fact  can  alone  be  the  subjects  of  such  a  process* 
We  may  express  by  decimal  fractions  the  probability  of  an  event 
to  which  there  is  conflicting  testimony,  or  we  may  measure  the 
contingent  probabilities  when  the  evidence  has  been  transferred 
from  one  witness  to  another,  picking  up  divers  elements  of  un- 
certainty at  each  step ;  but  all  the  testimony  in  the  world  can<^ 
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not  make  me  believe  that  to  be  right  which  my  conscience  tells 
me  to  be  wrong,  and  if  the  Jesuit  society  records  its  united 
evidence  that  a  given  practice  is  right,  I  commit  sin  if  I  think 
it  to  be  wrong,  though  it  should  turn  out  subsequently  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  my  opinion. 

The  paradox  of  Jesuit  morality  is  alone  to  be  solved  by  a 
reference  to  the  confessional  as  the  great  instrument  by  which 
the  society  retains  its  influence  over  mankind.  We  style  it  a 
paradox  that  the  most  moral  in  act  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
should  be  the  most  immoral  in  doctrine.  Now  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  Jesuit  hears  the  secret  confessions  of  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  most  devout  to  the  most  profligate ; 
that  he  regulates  the  austerities  of  the  secluded  nun,  and  pre- 
serves in  the  pale  of  the  church  the  unbelieving  or  the  dissipated 
courtier.  He  must  therefore  combine  in  himself  the  rigid  prac- 
tice of  Catholic  devotion  and  a  familiarity  with  maxims  and 
principles  current  in  the  world.  He  must  shew  the  ascetic  how 
to  be  still  more  devout ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  latitude  to 
the  man  of  rank,  lest  haply  too  great  a  restraint  upon  his  plea- 
sures should  drive  him  from  the  confessional.  Hence  with  the 
former  he  harmonizes  in  outward  observance ;  with  the  latter, 
in  the  laxity  of  moral  principles.  The  relaxation  of  Christian 
morals  is  indeed  the  most  abominable  feature  of  the  whole 
system.  It  would  seem  as  if  every  ingenuity  prompted  by 
human  depravity  had  been  employed  to  find  palliations  for 
crime.  The  valuable  little  work,  entitled  "  The  Jesuits  as  they 
were  and  are/^  contains  some  forcible  passages  on  this  subject ; 
indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  suitable  for  wide  circulation  in 
these  days  in  order  that  unsuspecting  minds  may  be  placed  on 
their  guard.    We  quote  the  following  remark  : — 

"  Whoever  is  desirous  of  leaniing  the  details  of  the  Jesuit  code  of 
morab,  and  obtaining  a  fiill  view  of  the  depths  of  abomination  con- 
tained in  it,  may  be  referred  to  a  work  entitled  *  Morality  and  Polity 
of  the  Jesuits,'  extracted  by  EUendorf  (that  admirable  and  too  early 
lost  contender  for  truth  and  right)  from  the  writings  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theological  Jesuit  autnors ;  by  which  he  not  only  displays 
the  infamous  morality  held  and  inculcated  by  the  order,  but  proves  the 
defence  set  up  that  *  the  evil  principles  and  practices  of  some  two  hun- 
dred Jesuit  writers  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 'the  whole 
body,'  untenable,  by  simply  shewing,  *  that  all  which  the  writers  on 
theology,  morals,  and  policy,  belonging  to  the  order  have  published  of 
an  evil  and  abhorrent  nature  and  tendency,  has  appeared  with  the  for- 
mal approving  sanction  of  their  superiors.'  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Jesuit  moral  code,  is  the  maxim  that  ^  the  end  sanctifies  the  means;'  a 
principle  which,  were  it  followed  by  all  mankind,  would  soon  banish 
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good  faith  from  human  society,  and  transform  the  most  hideous  crimes 
into  virtues  ;  rending  asunder  every  holy  tie,  whether  of  family  or  of 
state.  It  is  the  most  daring  mockery  ever  perpetrated  against  the 
sublime  maxim  of  our  Saviour,  who  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  self- 
sacrificing  love,  gave  himself  up  to  death  for  all  men ;  the  Saviour  too 
whose  name  the  society  has  presumed  to  adopt,  and  still  bears.  The 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  Jesuits  from  the  above  sinful  premises,  are 
shortly  these :  that  God  does  not,  as  supreme  Judge,  estimate  the  out- 
ward act  so  much  as  the  secret  motive  of  the  agent ;  and  hence  no 
action,  how  immoral  and  criminal  soever  in  human  judgment,  is  really 
so,  unless  the  secret  intention  be  evil :  if  therefore  an  evildoer  can  only 
assign  a  good  motive  for  his  deed,  or  substitute  an  alleged  for  the  real 
one,  he  is  justified  I  Now  what  follows  from  this  ?  Not  merely  that 
every  crime  admits  of  an  after  justification,  but  that  it  may  be  com- 
mitted without  even  a  scruple  of  conscience  I  And  this  frightful  theory 
the  Jesuits  have  carried  out  into  a  perfect  science." — The  Jesuits^  p.  76. 

Pascal  obtained  most  flagrant  admissions  of  the  profligacy 
of  the  Jesuit  code  from  the  Father  with  whom  he  held  con- 
ferences. He  sifted  him,  for  example,  on  the  subiect  of  the 
resentment  of  injuries.  "  Might  not  the  intention  be  so  regu- 
lated/' he  asked,  ''  as  that  death  might  be  inflicted  for  giving 
another  the  lie  T'  ''  Certainly/'  he  replied,  '^  according  to  our 
fathet*  Baldelli,  1.  iii,  disp.  iv.,  n.  24,  reported  by  Escobar,  in 
the  same  place,  n.  49  :  'It  is  lawful  to  slay  one  that  gives  you 
the  lie,  if  he  cannot  be  reproved  in  any  other  way.'  And,  in 
the  same  manner,  life  may  be  taken  for  defamation ;  for  Sessius, 
whom  among  others  Pere  Hereau  follows,  word  for  word,  says 
in  the  place  before  quoted,  '  If  a  man  endeavours  to  ruin  my 
reputation  by  calumnies  uttered  before  trustworthy  persons,  and 
I  have  no  way  to  rid  myself  of  his  injuries  but  by  taking  his 
life,  may  I  do  so  V  ^  Yes/  say  our  modern  authorities ;  '  and 
that  even  if  the  oficnce  imputed  be  founded  in  fact,  provided 
it  have  been  heretofore  concealed,  and  it  be  one  that  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 
And  this  is  the  proof:  if  you  seek  to  wound  my  honour  by  the 
infliction  of  a  blow,  I  have  the  means  of  averting  it  by  strength 
of  arm ;  it  follows  then  that  a  similar  defence  is  lawful  if  you 
aim  at  injuring  me  by  word  of  mouth.  Furthermore,  we  may 
protect  ourselves  from  insults ;  we  may  equally  do  so  from  de- 
famation. .Finally,  honour  is  de&rer  to  every  one  than  life  : 
now,  we  are  allowed  to  kill  another  to  defend  life,  therefore  we 
may  kill  to  defend  our  honour.'  "  It  may  readily  be  conceived 
how  the  law  of  God  is  made  of  none  eff'ect  by  these  and  similar 
traditions.  The  mass  of  Protestants  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  such  doctrines  are  maintained,  both  because  they  are  dis- 
inclined to  rake  up  the  pestilential  corruptions  of  the  casuists, 
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and  because  they  are  too  ready  to  accept  the  disavowal  put  for- 
ward by  members  of  the  Roman  church.  But  the  traces  of  this 
sophistry  are  to  be  found  in  every  country  where  the  Jesuits 
have  had  extended  influence.  Equivocation,  mental  reservation, 
and  all  the  sophistry  which  lends  to  a  bad  act,  the  tinsel  of  a 

Elausible  motive,  are  familiar  instruments  of  many  who  have 
een  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  this  conscience-deadening  religion. 
Among  whom  do  we  expect  to  find  the  perfection  of  low  cun- 
ning, of  artful  word-fencing,  of  dallying  with  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  ?  Among  those,  truly,  who  have  been  taught  to  regard 
a  certain  ecdesiastico-political  confederacy  in  the  light  of  a  divine 
institution,  and  that  all  weapons  are  as  lawful  for  the  promotion 
of  its  interests  as  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  Joshua  or  of 
Gideon.  The  theory  of  toleration  is  better  understood  in  this 
country  and  in  our  own  days  than  it  ever  was  before.  Opinions, 
simply  considered  as  such,  are  allowed  free  scope.  A  man  may 
if  he  like  persuade  himself  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  are  not  equal  to  one  another ;  he  may,  vdth 
Primate  CuUen,  deny  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun ;  and 
whilst  we  pity  his  ignorance,  we  do  not  imprison  him  or  other- 
wise intrench  upon  his  liberty :  but  the  theory  of  toleration 
has  the  hardest  of  questions  to  solve  when  the  party  claiming 
toleration  is  such  as  three  centuries  of  experience  have  uni- 
formly proved  the  Jesuits  to  be.**  Moreover  they  are  driven 
from  one  country  to  another,  they  are  scouted  even  by  their 
own  friends,  and  take  refuge  at  length  in  the  bosom  of  their 
enemies,  shewing  the  viper's  gratitude  for  the  asylum  which 
they  receive,  by  infusing  poison  from  their  deadly  fangs.  Let 
us  be  taught  by  the  voice  of  history,  which  makes  itself  heard 

«  Mosheim  (Eccles,  Histf  vol.  iv.,  p.  175)  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Greorge  Brown,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  year  1551,  only 
eleven  yean  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  society  by  the  bull  of  Paul  III. 
«  But  there  are  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up,  who  call  themselves  Jesuits, 
which  will  deceive  many,  who  are  much  after  the  Scribes'  and  Pharisees'  manner. 
Amongst  the  Jews  they  shall  strive  to  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  to 
do  it.  For  these  sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms ;  with  the  heathens  a 
heathenist,  with  the  Atheists  an  Atheist,  with  the  Jews  a  Jew,  with  the  Reformers  a 
Reformade,  purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds,  your  hearts,  and  your 
inclinations,  and  thereby  bring  you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  hear^ 
There  was  no  God.  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  counsels  of  princes,  and  they  never  the  wiser;  charming  of  them,  yea,  making 
your  princes  reveal  their  hearts  and  the  secrets  therein,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ; 
which  will  happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  God,  by  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  law 
of  God,  and  by  winking  at  their  sins :  yet  in  the  end,  God,  to  justify  his  law,  sbaB 
suddenly  cut  off  this  society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have  most  succoured 
them,  and  made  use  of  them,  so  that,  at  the  end,  they  shall  become  odious  to  aH 
nations.  They  shall  be  worse  than  Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon  earth,  and 
then  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit." 
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with  a  clearness  and  uniformity  that  cannot  be  doubted.  Spe- 
cific developments  of  Jesuitism  may  deceive, — they  may  wear 
the  most  plausible  disguises,  but  from  its  earliest  childhood  to 
the  maturity  of  its  subsequent  growth,  the  society  has  been  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Loyola  himself  told 
his  subordinates  to  immolate  every  ennobling  principle  when  he 
commanded  them  to  become  ac  si  cadaver  in  reference  to  their 
superiors.  And  to  the  full  have  the  fraternity  carried  out  their 
founder's  intention :  they  have  individually  become  tools  sub- 
servient to  a  central  mind,  which  has  been  actuated  by  an  un- 
compromising determination  of  bringing  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom into  spiritual  subjection. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  Jesuitism  and  its  principles  as  a  chapter 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  We  have  commenced  with  a  reference 
to  Loyola,  his  fanaticism  and  his  deep  laid  plans,  and  proceeded 
to  shew  the  nature  of  the  society,  the  training  of  its  members, 
and  the  system  of  casuistry  which  has  grown  up  among  them. 
A  deeply  interesting  question  remains, — What  is  the  Jesuitism 
which  exists  in  our  own  day  ?  This  is  an  enquiry  of  consider- 
able moment  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  that  cannot  satis- 
factorily be  prosecuted  without  a  careful  investigation  of  the  past. 
The  society  does  not  readily  shew  its  real  character.  To  all  ap- 
pearance it  is  engaged  in  a  benevolent  mission  :  its  ministers  have 
an  unworldly  aspect :  all  that  is  external  commands  respect,  and 
obloquy  woiild  seem  equally  ungracious  and  calumnious.  But 
in  truth  that  which  is  essential  to  Jesuitism  works  underground : 
its  name  is  mystery.  As  Englishmen  we  are  unpractised  in 
coping  with    espionage*   and  hidden   conspiracy.     We  prefer 


*  The  Female  Jesuit;  OTt  the  Spy  in  the  Family ^  is  a  clever  narrative  pro- 
fessiDg  to  throw  some  light  on  the  operations  of  the  society  carried  on  in  the  hosom 
of  families  by  means  of  female  agency.  It  would  appear  that  daring  the  present 
century  a  new  religious  order  has  been  formed  in  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  consisting  of  females.  The  society  is  said  to  have  been  first  established 
near  Geneva,  and  to  have  spread  itself  over  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  and 
Ireland,  numbering  upwards  of  twenty  convents,  and  including  in  its  community 
about  five  hundred  nuns,  novices,  and  lay  sisters.  It  is  to  be  confessed  however, 
that  the  above  work  gives  but  little  information  that  can  be  called  authentic :  it 
has  not  even  a  clear  right  to  the  title  which  has  been  adopted :  it  is  a  fragment  of 
domestic  real  life  of  peculiar  interest,  and  written  in  a  lively  engaging  manner  so  as 
to  enchain  the  attention.  The  heroine,  however,  is  simply  an  impostor,  .who  ob- 
tained eighteen  months*  board,  lodging,  and  kind  treatment  by  representing  herself 
as  a  convert  from  Romanism,  and  a  refugee  from  a  nunnery.  The  former  we  believe 
her  to  be  so  far  as  intellectual  enlightenment  is  concerned,  for  some  chapters  ema. 
natiog  from  her  own  pen  contain  highly  probable  statements  most  damaging  to  the 
Romish  church,  and  such  as  a  Jesuit  (which  the  authoress  supposes  her  to  have  been) 
woold  never  have  ventured  to  bring  forward.  Added  to  this,  she  never  attempted  to 
circnlate  opinions  inconsistent  with  Protestantism ;  no  intercourse  was  discovered 
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throwing  away  suspicion  and  calling  every  man  honest  till  overt 
acts  force  the  contrary  upon  our  convictions.  Now  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  neither  place  nor  time  changes  the  animus 
of  the  society.  Does  any  one  ask  what  is  Jesuitism  ?  Eead  its 
history,  we  reply,  during  the  three  centuries  of  its  existence. 
Is  the  enquiry  made  what  is  Jesuitism  in  England  ?  The  same 
mutatis  mutandis  as  in  Italy.  Here  it  is  veiled ;  there  it  is  nude. 
Dr.  Achilli  and  Mr.  Seymour  supply  valuable  evidence  on 
this  point.  The  former  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  acts,  the 
latter  with  the  principles  of  Jesuitism  as  it  flourishes  in  a  Eoman 
atmosphere.  Dr.  Achilli's  personal  narrative  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  as  shewing  the  struggles  of  a  well-instructed  and  truth- 
loving  mind  to  be  freed  from  Romish  trammels.  He  is  no 
ordinary  convert  from  the  religion  of  Rome.  He  had  numerous 
friends  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  the  •church-dignitaries : 
he  was  himself  professor  of  theology  and  vicar  of  the  master  of 
the  sacred  palace ;  he  was  therefore  required  to  be  well-informed 
in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  communion,  and  therefore  his  aban- 
donment of  them  is  all  the  more  a  triumph  of  the  truth.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  had  its  natural  results,  bonds,  and  im- 
prisonment. He  was  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  only  escaped  perpetual  incarceration  or  even  death  by  a 
series  of  circumstances  which  are  familiar  with  us  all  in  con- 
nexion with  recent  events  transpiring  in  the  eternal  city.  But 
what  does  Achilli  tell  us  of  the  Jesuits  ?  His  evidence  is  to  the 
eflfect  that  they  are  unchanged,  that  their  intrigues  are  pushed 
forward  as  unweariedly  as  ever ;  indeed  he  confirms  the  suspi- 
cion that  in  whatever  quarters  Romanism  has  made  advances, 
the  Jesuits  have  been  the  proximate  instruments.  He  gives  us 
the  prophecies  of  a  Jesuit  companion  (pp.  171,  172),  uttered  in 
the  year  1833,  regarding  the  Rome-ward  tendencies  of  certain 
parties  in  England.  He  describes  the  Jesuits  as  having  a  far 
greater  share  in  their  movement,  and  being  in  closer  intercourse 
with  those  concerned  in  it,  than  the  most  suspicious  amongst 
them  would  have  dared  to  assert.  The  eflfects  are  aU  prolepti- 
cally  described,  and  that  with  an  accuracy  which  makes  us  refer 

with  members  of  the  Jesuit  order :  the  family  in  which  she  resided  (that  of  an 
amiable  dissenting  minister)  presented  but  an  indifferent  point  d'appui  for  the 
society's  operations  ;  obviously  she  rejoiced  in  finding  so  cheap  and  comfortable  a 
home,  and  if  the  sham  correspondence  which  she  kept  up  with  an  imaginary  Jesuit 
uncle  and  two  or  three  dramatis  persontB  equally  unreal,  became  laborious,  it  was  no 
more  so  than  any  system  of  fraud  becomes  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  The 
moral  of  the  story,  according  to  the  authoress's  own  shewing,  is  bad  ;  as  it  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  delicacy  of  finish  with  which  hypocrisy  may  be  elaborated. 
Every  reader  will  take  up  the  book  with  curiosity,  read  it  with  eagerness,  and  lay  ft 
down  in  disgust. 
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to  the  date  in  the  title-page  (1851),  and  remark,  that  the  pro- 
phet of  eighteen  years  back,  who  had  scarcely  had  time  to  read 
the  first  half  dozen  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  was  wonderfully 
inspired.  Dr.  Achilli's  experience  of  the  Inquisition  has  unques- 
tionably the  stamp  of  truth,  and  will  be  received  with  great 
avidity.  He  tells  us,  what  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
Jesuits  are  the  secret  spies  of  the  holy  office. 

"  To  them  no  door  is  closed,  no  curtain  drawn,  no  veil  or  shadow 
cast  over  secret  or  mystery.  What  they  cannot  learn  from  the  men, 
they  ascertain  from  the  women ;  what  the  father  will  not  disclose,  the 
son  will  reveal ;  and  what  the  master  of  the  house  may  he  desirous  to 
hide,  the  servant  may  bring  to  light.  The  spy  has  need  of  frequent 
and  lengthened  research,  whereas  the  Jesuit  arrives  at  the  fact  at  once. 
The  coirfessional  leads  to  many  interesting  discoveries  ;  and  where  this 
is  insufficient,  much  is  learned  even  from  the  children  in  the  schools." 
Dealings  with  the  Inquisition,  p.  155. 

The  very  name  of  the  Inquisition  has  always  inspired  horror, 
yet  the  nineteenth  century  finds  the  same  machinery  of  dark- 
ness at  work  that  was  the  reproach  of  the  sixteenth.  The  ac- 
cused is  struck  down  by  an  unseen  hand ;  he  is  not  confronted 
with  his  accuser ;  he  is  often  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge ;  he  is  dragged  into  prison  to  undergo  a  sentence 
delivered  by  an  irresponsible  tribunal :  if  he  die  there  by  famine 
or  the  poison-cup,  he  has  none  to  pity,  no  avenger  of  blood  to 
take  up  his  cause.  Granted  that  the  sword,  the  stake,  and  the 
rack  will  in  some  instances  stay  the  advance  of  truth,  what  do 
they  gain  who  wield  these  instruments  ?  what  is  the  state  of 
those  countries,  social,  political,  and  spiritual,  which  have 
achieved  these  ambiguous  triumphs  ? 

Mr.  Seymour's  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits  may  be  styled 
a  masterly  production,  as  ingenious  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
carried  out  as  it  is  original  in  plan.  He  succeeded  admirably  in 
ascertaining  the  principles  of  his  Jesuit  friends.  He  had  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  accomplish;  he  wished  to  know  their  arguments, 
whether  they  were  strong  or  weak,  and  was  content  with  this 
view  to  occupy  a  position  not  altogether  natural,  that  of  appear- 
ing to  be  an  enquirer  who  was  beset  with  doubts  about  his  own 
church.  This  was  at  least  the  impression  entertained  by  the  padri, 
and  he  did  not  altogether  disabuse  them  of  it :  he  was  conse- 
quently unable  to  follow  up  any  advantage  when  any  of  their 
arguments  chanced  to  fail.  There  is  a  strong  tone  of  reahty 
pervading  Mr.  Seymour's  pages,  which  we  must  admit  refreshes 
us  after  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Achilli.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Dr.  Achilli  ever  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  Loyola's  spiritual 
exercises,  but  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  man  who  has 
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been  thoroughly  trained  in  Romanism  never  gets  rid  of  the  in- 
fluence. It  adheres  to  him  like  a  variolous  disorder,  marking  the 
skin  even  after  the  disease  has  been  eradicated.  Mr.  Seymour  is 
always  frank,  clear,  and  personally  retiring,  leaving  the  interest 
of  his  subject  to  maintain  itself  on  its  own  merits,  and  caring 
little  of  or  being  the  hero  of  his  own  narrative.  It  is  possible 
that  each  author  may  be  as  sincere  as  the  other ;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  subject,  and  even  in  many  respects  of  circumstances, 
suggests  a  comparison  which  leads  us  to  remark  this  difference 
as  a  psychological  fact — nothing  more.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Seymour's  work,  unpretending  though  it  be,  may  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  Lettres  Provinciales.  He  has  at  least  renewed 
Pascal's  attacks,  and,  like  him,  exposed  to  the  sight  of  an  as- 
tonished world  the  deadly  workings  of  a  pestilential  heresy. 

To  the  works  of  these  accurate  observers  we  must  refer  our 
readers.  They  exhibit  weU-established  facts ;  and  as  the  whole 
question  is  eminently  practical,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  facts 
sdone  wiU  be  of  permanent  utility.  Let  Jesuitism  be  held  up 
to  the  clear  light  of  day,  impartial  minds  will  at  once  draw  the 
inference  of  its  dangerous  nature  being  at  once  hostile  to  gov- 
ernments, enslaving  to  the  mind,  and  fatal  to  the  welfare  of 
immortal  souls. 

CD. 


THE  SABBATH  DAY. 

On  the  Divine  Authority,  Early  Origin,  Universality,  and  Per- 
petuity of  the  Sabbath, 

At  the  commencement  of  this  essay,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  writer 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature to  a  volume,  entitled  The  Christian  Sabbath  Considered  in 
Various  Aspects,  by  Ministers  of  Different  Denominations,  with 
a  preface  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel.  The  contri- 
butors to  this  work  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  their  views  regarding  the  Sabbath  may 
very  fairly  be  considered  as  the  views  of  the  Christian  church 
generally.  The  writers  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  each  of 
them  has  nobly  executed  his  task.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is 
a  triumphant  defence  of  the  Sabbath  in  all  its  aspects,  and  must 
be  regarded  by  every  Christian  who  reads  it  as  an  invaluable 
treasure.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  lovers  of  the 
Bible,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  sabbath. 

Our  attention  has  also  been  called  to  a  pamphlet  designated 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  and  the 
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Authority  for  a  Sabbatical  Observance  of  the  Modem  Sunday, 
This  production  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  is  now  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  It  is  written 
against  the  divine  authority,  early  origin,  and  Christian  observ- 
ance of  the  skbbath  in  all  its  aspects ;  and  there  appears  reason 
to  suspect  a  further  intention  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  Jewish 
canonical  scriptures.  Our  Saviour  appealed  to  those  scriptures, 
as  testifying  of  him ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  affirms  that  they  are 
all  inspired.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Insti- 
tutions, notwithstanding  its  high  pretensions,  is  a  complete 
failure.  The  writer,  in  several  places,  discovers  either  a  want 
of  information,  or  want  of  candour,  in  not  having  recourse  to 
the  earliest  and  best  sources  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the 
septenary  division  of  time.  The  author  of  the  Inquiry  also 
makes  statements  which  are  obviously  not  founded  in  matter  of 
fact.  These  impeachments  the  writer  trusts  to  be  able  to  prove 
in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  article. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sep- 
tenary  Institutions  contains  the  subject  matter  dilated  upon  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  article.     It  reads  thus  : — 

"  The  septenary  division  of  time  has  been  frequently  urged  by 
theological  writers  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  sabbath.  It 
is  known  that  the  week  of  seven  days  is  an  institution  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  one  familiar  to  many  eastern  nations  at  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record ;  but  its  universality,  which  is  essential  to 
the  argument,  has  been  too  hastily  assumed,  and  assumed  upon  no 
other  foundation  than  the  preconceived  opinions  which  we  are  all  of  us 
apt  to  bring  to  every  inquiry  connected  with  the  subject  of  religion. 

"  From  a  passage  in  Genesis  in  which  the  first  reference  to  a  sab- 
bath occurs,  the  inference  has  been  drawn  (an  inference  not  warranted 
by  the  text),  that  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  were  taught  by 
God  himself  to  divide  time  into  weeks,  and  to  set  apart  a  seventh  por- 
tion as  a  day  of  rest  and  for  religious  purposes.  If  so,  it  would  of 
course  follow  that  this  institution,  or  some  traces  of  it,  would  be  found 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  impression  therefore  on  the  minds  of  a 
large  class  of  persons  is  a  very  natural  one,  that  however  much  a  sab- 
bath may  have  fallen  into  disuse,  or  be  now  disregarded,  the  week  of 
seven  days  has  been  kept  by  all  generations  of  mankind  from  the  days 
of  the  creation,  and  continues  to  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
world." 

The  fact,  however  (this  writer  says),  is  otherwise. 

Now  let  us  examine  Genesis  ii.  3,  3,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  evidence  it  contains  of  the  septenary  division 
of  time,  and  of  the  divine  authority  for  the  observance  of  a 
weekly  sabbath. 
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The  language  of  the  sacred  text  reads  thus : — **  And  on  the 
seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it :  because 
that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  *God  created 
and  made/' 

That  our  first  parents  were  taught  the  septenary  apportion- 
ment of  time  by  the  author  of  their  existence,  cannot  properly 
be  called  an  inference  from  the  language  under  consideration : 
for  the  words  of  the  inspired  historian  teach  this  division  of  time 
in  the  most  plain  and  perspicuous  manner.  Every  plain  and 
unsophisticated  man,  on  reading  this  language  of  Moses,  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  learned  ingenuity  that  has  been 
employed  to  evade  its  obvious  meaning,  feels  quite  surprised  on 
being  told  by  some  learned  friend,  that  any  man  in  his  sober 
senses  ever  imagined  that  it  could  be  understood  in  any  other 
way,  than  as  denoting  that  God  instituted  the  sabbath  day  im- 
mediately after  the  work  of  creation  was  ended.  When  a  Chris- 
tian unacquainted  with  critical  sophistry,  points  you  to  Genesis 
ii.  2,  3,  as  containing  the  primeval  appointment  of  the  sabbath, 
and  the  septenary  division  of  time,  if  you  tell  him  in  reply  that 
his  construction  of  that  passage  has  been  denied  by  some  learned 
critics,  he  looks  you  full  in  the  face  in  amazement,  as  if  he 
meant  to  say,  ^'  Well,  if  I  cannot  understand  this  apparently 
obvious  passage,  I  may  close  the  Bible  altogether  (a  book  in- 
tended by  God  for  plain  people) ;  it  is  no  better  than  a  volume 
of  enigmas,  it  must  have  a  meaning  totally  different  from  what 
its  language  seems  evidently  to  convey .''  The  language  of  the 
historian  of  the  creation  must  be  understood  as  recording  what 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  referring  to  the  order 
of  time  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  connection.  There  is  not  the 
least  appearance  that  the  language  of  Moses  must  be  understood 
proleptically.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  that  the  writer  in 
Genesis  did  not  observe  the  order  of  time  in  the  narrative  which 
he  has  given.  If  the  sabbath  were  appointed  in  commemoration 
of  the  work  of  creation,  why  should  it  not  be  appointed  from  the 
very  first?  If  mankind  had  no  sabbath  to  commemorate  the 
work  of  creation  for  2,500  years,  for  anything  that  appears,  they 
might  have  lived  without  such  an  institution  altogether.  It 
might  as  well  be  argued,  that  Moses  has  not  observed  the  order 
of  time  in  the  narrative  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  paradise,  and  that  Cain  and  Abel  were 
born  prior  to  that  occurrence,  as  to  suppose  that  he  has  not  ob- 
served the  order  of  time  in  the  institution  of  the  sabbath.  The 
language  of  the  historian  of  the  creation  and  of  the  institution 
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of  the  sabbath  is  easily  understood ;  it  requires  no  critical  acu- 
men in  the  ascertainment  of  its  meaning ;  it  is  as  plain  and 
obvious  as  language  can  be.  Ingenuity  is  requisite  in  evading 
the  sense  which  the  words  of  Moses  in  Genesis,  respecting  the 
appointment  of  the  sabbath  obviously  convey ;  but  none  at  all 
in  finding  out  their  real  acceptation.  Although  the  writer  on 
the  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  asserts  that  the  passage  in  Genesis  which  we  have  been 
reviewing  does  not  contain  an  account  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time,  yet  he  assigns  no  reason  for  his  assertion  from  the  text 
itself  nor  does  he  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  the  words,  nor 
shew  from  the  xistis  loguendi  of  the  language  employed  by  the 
sacred  historian,  that  it  cannot  mean  that  the  sabbath  was  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  the  work  of  creation  was  finished. 
His  ipse  dixit,  he  seems  to  think  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

We  may  be  allowed  also  to  refer  to  an  argument  that  has 
been  employed  against  the  primeval  appointment  of  the  sabbath. 
It  is  this,  that  the  six  days  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  do  not  mean  literal  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  but 
successive  ages  of  indefinite  extent.  The  advocates  of  this  opi- 
nion, among  other  arguments  in  support  of  it,  refer  to  the  suc- 
cession of  organic  remains  found  in  the  different  strata  of  the 
earth,  as  corresponding  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  order  of 
creation.  It  may  be  doubted  that  this  theory  is  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  historian  of  the  creation  being  an  inspired  writer, 
we  cannot  accommodate  his  language  to  any  geological  theory. 
That  the  six  days  of  the  creation  were  natural  days  appears  to  be 
established  by  the  language  which  Moses  employs  in  reference 
to  them.  In  speaking  of  them  he  says  "  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day,^^  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  is  also  mani- 
fest from  Exod.  xx.  8 — 11,  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were 
natural  days.  In  the  fourth  commandment,  the  people  are 
directed  to  work  six  days  and  to  rest  on  the  seventh ;  and  the 
reason  annexed  to  this  command  is  that  God  wrought  six  days 
and  rested  on  the  seventh.  Now  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
when  the  people  are  commanded  to  work  six  days  and  to  rest  on 
the  seventh,  that  natural  days  are  meant ;  the  inference  there- 
fore is  legitimate,  that  the  six  days  during  which  God  performed 
the  work  of  creation  were  natural  days  also.  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  that  in  the  same  sacred  document  the  word  "day^^ 
should  be  used  in  two  diflferent  acceptations;  that  it  should 
signify  a  natural  day  when  used  in  reference  to  the  employment 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  should  denote  a  period  of  unlimited 
extent  when  used  in  reference  to  the  work  of  God.  It  must, 
therefore,  we  apprehend,  be  acknowledged  according  to  the  esta- 
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blished  rules  which  regulate  language,  that  the  argument  against 
the  primitive  appointment  of  the  sabbath,  taken  from  the  geo- 
logical theory  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were  periods  of 
indefinite  length,  is  not  conclusive. 

We  shall  now  have  recourse  to  the  septenary  division  of 
time,  as  corroborative  and  collateral  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
the  interpretation  which  we  have  given  of  Genesis  ii.  3,  3,  and  in 
proof  that  in  that  passage  of  Scripture  we  have  a  clear  account 
of  the  primeval  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  There  are,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  several  clear  indications  contained  in  the  Bible  that 
both  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  inhabitants  of  the  world 
were  acquainted  with  a  weekly  division  of  time.  Although 
these  intimations  may  not  afford  the  highest  degree  of  evidence, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  allowed  their  due  weight  by  every  one 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  matter  regarding  the 
primeval  appointment  of  the  Sabbath.  The  antiquarian  will 
pay  the  most  studious  attention  to  every  hint,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  archaeological  researches,  and  why  should  not 
the  interpreter  of  the  inspired  pages  avail  himself  of  even  the 
slightest  circumstantial  and  collateral  evidence,  in  confirmation 
of  the  most  valuable  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Bible  ? 
The  expositor  of  Scripture  should  study  the  book  of  God  with 
at  least  the  same  candour  and  love  of  truth  that  characterizes 
men  of  science  in  their  philosophical  investigations.  Why 
should  men  of  letters  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  evading  evi- 
dence when  they  become  expounders  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
look  for  it  as  for  hidden  treasure  when  they  are  unfolding  the 
works  of  nature?  With  these  impressions  upon  our  minds, 
let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  evidence  the  Bible  affords  of 
a  septenary  division  of  time,  from  the  creation  to  the  flood. 
This  is  a  period  which  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Septenary  Institutions  has  passed  over  without  any  notice. 
Now,  surely,  this  is  not  what  an  original  and  candid  investigator 
ought  to  do.  Surely  no  sincere  lover  of  truth  can  reconcile  it 
to  his  own  mind,  especially  when  writing  upon  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  mankind,  that  he  has  neglected  to  attend  to 
any  available  source  of  information. 

We  have  no  historical  records  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
except  what  are  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  of  course  we  must 
be  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  our  knowledge  of 
that  period.  Scanty  and  few  as  the  records  of  this  period  con- 
fessedly are,  yet  we  are  not  left  without  striking  intimations  of 
a  septenary  division  of  time,  and  the  observance  of  a  weekly 
Sabbath. 

The  first  passage  which  occurs  that  appears  to  bear  upon 
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the  subject  of  the  weekly  division  of  time  is  Gen.  iv.  3,  4.  It 
reads  thus,  **In  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  fat  thereof/^  This  portion  of  Scripture  renders  it  exceedingly 
probable  that  a  stated  time  was  set  apart  at  this  period  for  divine 
worship ;  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  Cain  and  Abel,  being  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  each  other, 
would  have  come  together  for  religious  purposes  at  all. 

The  phrase  "  in  process  of  time''  ought  to  be  rendered  at 
the  end  of  days,  and  when  thus  translated  it  directly  refers  to 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  the  end  of  the  days,  the  last  of  the 
seven — the  day  on  which  God  had  ended  the  work  of  creation, 
and  which  he  blessed  and  sanctified,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  works  which  God  created  and  made.  Be- 
sides, at  this  early  period  we  find  the  number  seven  used  with 
peculiar  significancy. .  On  the  curse  being  pronounced  on  Cain 
after  he  slew  his  brother,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  said : 
"  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear ;  for  every  one  that 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  whoso- 
ever slayeth  Cain  vengeance  shall  be  taken  vOn  him  sevenfold." 
The  employment  of  the  word  seven,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
Lord,  makes  it  evident  that  it  was  a  term  in  common  use,  and 
well  understood  :  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  employed  at 
all,  because  God,  in  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to  men, 
must  adopt  their  language,  and  use  their  words  and  phrases  as 
they  do,  or  he  would  not  be  understood.  The  pecuUar  use  of 
the  word  seven  is  also  manifest  from  the  case  of  Lamech,  when 
he  says  of  himself,  that  if  Cain  be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly 
Lamech  seventy  and  seven-fold.  These  instances  appear  to 
famish  us  in  this  early  age  with  striking  indications  of  a  sep- 
tenary division  of  time,  and  of  the  observance  of  a  weekly 
sabbath. 

The  history  of  the  deluge  supplies  us  with  several  very 
forcible  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a  sabbatic  institution  at 
that  time.  In  Gen.  vii.  4,  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  said :  "  In 
seven  days  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.''  In  this 
language  we  are  informed  that  Noah  was  allowed  seven  days  to 
prepare  for  entering  the  ark,  and  the  world  to  repent.  In  Gen. 
viii.  7,  12,  four  days  are  mentioned — one  on  which  the  raven  is 
sent  forth,  and  on  each  of  the  other  days  the  dove  is  sent  forth, 
there  being  an  interval  of  seven  days  between  each  of  these 
occurrences.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  each  of  these  several 
facts  proves  very  satisfactorily  the  existence  of  a  septimal 
apportionment  of  time,  and  of  a  seventh  day  sabbath,  for  it  is 
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exceedingly  probable  that  each  of  the  events  took  place  on  the 
sabbath  day.  We  shall  conclude  our  observations  oh  the  ante- 
diluvian period  in  the  language  which  the  Rev.  John  Jordan 
employs  in  his  closing  remarks  on  the  same  period,  in  the  volume 
designated  the  Christian  Sabbath, 

"  We  think,  then,  we  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  with  respect  to 
these  days  and  incidents  in  the  account  of  the  flood,  they  greatly  tend 
to  the  conviction  that  such  an  institution  as  the  sabbath  had  a  primi- 
tive origin,  they  clearly  prove  a  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  that 
of  itself  alone  is  a  strong  presxunption  in  favour  of  such  a  conviction, 
and  they  afford  unmistakeable  traces  of  that  divine  appointment  which 
Moses  declares  was  made  in  paradise  itself." 

In  mentioning  this  gentleman's  name,  it  behoves  us  to  state 
that  we  regard  his  paper  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  in  favour  of  the  paradisiacal  appointment 
of  the  sabbatic  rest. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
traces  are  found  in  the  Bible  of  a  septenary  division  of  time, 
and  of  the  observance  of  a  weekly  sabbath  in  the  postdiluvian 
world ;  and  in  the  next  place,  let  us  examine  the  pages  of  civil 
history,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  evidence  they  afford 
of  the  existence  of  the  same  usages  in  the  same  period.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  writer  on  The  Origin  of  Septenary 
Institutions,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  does  not  examine 
the  Bible  at  all  upon  this  subject ;  he  confines  himself  exclusively 
to  the  records  of  civil  history,  a  source  of  evidence  some  hun- 
dred of  years  later,  and  far  less  authentic,  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  any  man  in 
his  sober  senses  could  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment  of  writing 
an  article  on  the  primeval  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
origin  of  septenary  institutions,  without  consulting  the  inspired 
volume  on  these  interesting  and  important  matters.  Is  it  so, 
that  this  gentleman  has  not  recourse  to  the  Bible  because  he 
thinks  the  Bible  is  against  him  ?  This  writer  must  have  counted 
largely  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  if  he  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  an  essay  so  partial  in  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  so  inattentive  to  biblical  usages,  could  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  on  which  he  wrote. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  let  us  now  examine  the 
records  of  inspiration  for  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sabbati- 
cal rest  among  the  postdiluvians.  Noah  and  his  family,  we 
are  told  in  the  Bible,  on  leaving  the  ark  travelled  westward, 
following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  until  they  came  into  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  and  there  they  commenced  building  a  city  and 
of  a  tower,  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  a  name,  and 
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preventing  their  being  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  erection  of  this  city  and  tower  they  began  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  command  of  God,  who  had  ordered  them 
to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  To  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  monarchy,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  scattering  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  over  the  earth,  God 
confounded  their  language,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  rebellious  undertaking.  The  result  of  the  confusion  of 
the  speech  of  the  builders  of  Babel  was  that  the  Shemites 
peopled  a  large  portion  of  the  south  of  Asia,  and  the  isles  adja- 
cent. The  true  church  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
posterity  of  Shem  for  about  2000  years  before  the  advent  of 
Christ,  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  especially  main- 
tained by  the  Hebrew  nation.  Japheth  and  his  descendants 
wandered  into  Europe,  and  Ham  and  his  posterity  betook  them- 
selves to  Canaan,  and  thence  descended  into  Egypt,  and  ulti- 
mately spread  themselves  over  the  torrid  wilds  of  Africa.  We 
shall  first  trace  the  indications  at  this  period  of  a  septenary  divi- 
sion of  time,  and  of  the  observance  of  a  weekly  Sabbath  among 
the  posterity  of  Shem.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  are  obvious.  The  Jews,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God,  were  descended  from  this  patriarch,  and  upon 
his  family  in  these  early  ages,  rested  especially  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  God  (Gen,  ix.  26.)  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  sabbatic  institution  would  be  more  carefully  ob- 
served and  respected  among  them  than  among  others.  Besides, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  our  researches  respecting  the  existence 
of  ancient  religious  institutions,  that  the  Bible  contains  the 
only  records  which  can  be  relied  on  with  confidence.  Now,  that 
a  hebdomadal  division  of  time  was  well  known  among  the 
Hebrews  is  evident  from  several  portions  of  their  history.  In 
Genesis  xxix.  27,  28,  we  are  told  that  Jacob,  who  was  married 
to  two  sisters,  fulfilled  the  week  of  each ;  and  in  Judges  xiv.  12, 
15,  17,  we  are  informed  that  Samson  put  forth  a  riddle  to  the 
Philistines,  and  that  the  time  allowed  them  for  the  solution  of  it 
was  the  seven  days  of  his  bridal  festivities.  The  ordinance  of 
the  passover  also  furnishes  us  with  evidence  of  the  septimal 
apportionment  of  time  when  it  was  instituted.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, in  Job  i.  6  and  ii.  1,  reference  is  made  to  the  sabbath, 
when  it  is  said  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord.  The  month  at  this  epoch 
consisted  of  30  days,  and  the  year  of  360. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  division  of  time  into  days, 
months,  and  years,  but  on  what  natural  principle  can  we  account 
for  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  rather  than  into 
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weeks  of  five  or  ten  days  f  To  us  it  appears  fairly  out  of  the 
question  to  imagine  that  the  lunar  month  suggested  such  a  divi- 
sion. Can  any  reason  be  assigned,  having  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  probability,  that  the  lunar  month  led  men  to  divide  time 
into  septenary  portions  ?  The  mystical  use  of  the  number  seven 
which  prevailed  among  the  early  postdiluvians  is  also  evidence 
of  their  acquaintance  with  a  septimal  division  of  time,  as  well  as 
a  proof  of  the  paradisiacal  appointment  of  the  sabbath.  The 
sacred  writers  frequently  mention  the  number  seven  with  pecu- 
liar significancy.  In  Job  xlii.  8,  we  are  told  that  this  patriarch 
offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  for  his  friends.  Balaam, 
on  three  several  occasions,  directed  Balak  to  build  seven  altars, 
and  he  offered  on  each  of  them  a  bullock  and  a  ram  (Numb, 
xxiii.  1,  2.)  Jacob  bowed  before  Esau  seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
3.)  The  priest  was  directed  to  sprinkle  the  blood  seven  times 
(Lev.  iv.  6.)  Elijah  said  to  his  servant  "  go'^  seven  times  (1 
Kings,  xviii.  43.)  The  child  sneezed  seven  times  (2  Kings,  iv. 
36.)  Elisha  directed  Naaman  to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan  seven 
times  (2  Kings,  v.  10.)  In  Pharaoh's  dream  we  read  of  seven 
fat  oxen  and  seven  lean  ones ;  of  seven  full  ears  of  corn,  and 
of  seven  that  were  blasted.  The  golden  candlestick  had  seven 
branches.  The  seven  trumpets  were  sounded  by  seven  priests. 
The  walls  of  Jericho  were  surrounded  seven  times.  In  the 
Apocalypse  we  read  of  seven  churches,  seven  candlesticks,  seven 
spirits,  seven  stars,  seven  lamps,  seven  seals,  seven  angels,  seven 
vials,  seven  plagues,  &c. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  examples  which  are  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  mystical  use  of  the  word  seven,  as  any 
one  may  see  for  himself  by  consulting  a  concordance. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  paradisiacal  appointment 
of  the  Sabbath  is  taken  from  the  historical  account  of  the  manna, 
contained  in  Exod.  xvi.  21 — 30.  From  this  narrative  it  is  evident 
that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  were  acquainted  with  the  institution  of 
the  sabbath.  By  comparing  Exod.  xvi.  1, 2, 15,  with  Exod.  xix.  1, 
and  XX.  1,  2,  we  shall  find  that  the  fall  of  the  manna  took  place 
some  time  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  In  the  first  pas- 
sage we  are  told  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
between  Elim  and  Sinai,  murmured  against  Moses,  and  that  on 
that  occasion  the  manna  was  given  them  ;  in  the  other  passages 
it  is  said  that  the  law  was  given  at  Sinai  a  short  time  subse- 
quent to  the  bestowment  of  the  manna.  This  fact  is  most  im- 
portant in  favour  of  the  primeval  appointment  of  the  sabbath, 
because  it  affords  us  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Israelites 
did  not  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  sabbath  from  the  decalogue. 
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We  shall  now  examine  more  particularly  thjB  16th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Israelitish  people 
were  acquainted  with  a  sabbath  rest  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
where  the  manna  fell.  In  the  fifth  verse  of  this  chapter,  Moses 
is  ordered  to  direct  the  Israelites  to  gather  a  double  quantity 
of  manna  on  the  sixth  day.  It  is  by  no  means  probable,  how- 
ever, that  either  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  made  acquainted 
with  this  fact  until  the  time  the  rulers  bring  the  conduct  of  the 
people  before  Moses,  for  gathering  a  double  quantity  of  manna 
on  the  sixth  day.  The  congregation  of  Israel,  seeing  the  manna 
falling  around  them  in  greater  quantities  than  usual,  very  likely 
conjectured  that  God  had  given  it  as  a  supply  for  the  ensuing 
sabbath,  and  on  that  account,  without  consulting  any  one, 
gathered  a  double  quantity.  The  rulers  very  probably  thought 
the  people  had  acted  improperly.  They  knew  that  such  manna 
as  had  been  collected  and  kept  overnight,  bred  worms  and 
stank;  and  they  may,  therefore,  have  supposed  that  the  people  de- 
Kberately  violated  God's  command,  by  gathering  more  than  they 
required  for  immediate  use.  Besides,  the  rulers,  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  and  their  journeyings  out  of  it,  might  have 
contracted  very  lax  notions  respecting  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  as  God  had  not  made  any  exception  with  regard  to 
days  for  the  collection  of  manna,  as  far  as  they  had  learned, 
they  may  have  thought  that  he  would  give  manna  on  the  sabbath 
day  as  well  as  on  any  other,  and  that  the  people  were  mistaken 
in  thinking  that,  as  far  as  gathering  manna  was  concerned,  God 
intended  to  make  any  difference  between  the  sabbath  day  and  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  Under  these  impressions  they  bring  the 
conduct  of  the  people  under  the  notice  of  Moses.  On  hearing  the 
statements  of  the  rulers,  the  Jewish  legislator  replies,  the  people 
of  their  own  accord  have  done  what  the  Lord  hath  said — to- 
morrow is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  to  the  Lord.  This,  most 
unquestionably,  is  not  the  language  which  any  lawgiver  would 
employ  in  the  formation  of  an  original  institution ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  langaage  which  any  one  would  use  in  calling  the 
attention  of  a  people  to  an  ordinance  with  which  they  were 
familiarly  acquainted.  If  a  farmer  among  us,  who  had  forgotten 
that  to-morrow  is  the  sabbath,  should  on  Saturday  night  say  to 
his  servant :  We  must  commence  ploughing  to-morrow, — the  ser- 
vant would  naturally  reply,  in  the  language  of  Moses,  "to-mor- 
row is  the  sabbath" — clearly  intimating  that  the  sabbath  was 
not  a  novel  institution,  but  one  with  which  his  master  was  well 
acquainted.  In  the  fifth  verse,  God  informs  Moses  that  he 
would  give  the  Israelites  twice  as  much  manna  on  the  sixth  day 
as  they  gathered  daily.     For  this  singular  promise  the  Lord 
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assigns  no  reason,  clearly  implying  that  none  was  necessary,  and 
that  Moses  himself  was  well  aware  of  the  reason,  without  any 
information.  If  the  reason  were  that  the  sabbath  was  then 
instituted  for  the  first  time,  one  would  certainly  expect  that  such 
a  fact  would  have  been  formally  stated.  It  is  also  said :  ^'  six 
days  ye  shall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the 
sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none ;  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  the  bread 
of  two  days.'^  In  these  words  the  sabbath  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordinance  \vith  which  the  people  were  intimately  acquainted. 
A  double  quantity  of  manna  was  given  on  the  sixth  day,  because 
the  following,  as  the  people  well  knew,  was  the  sabbath,  which 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  rest  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  sabbath 
is  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above  incidentally,  in  the 
recital  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  without  any  notice 
of  its  being  instituted  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion.  There 
is  a  want  of  circumstantial  detail  which  cannot  at  all  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the  sacred 
historian  contains  the  primitive  appointment  of  the  seventh  day 
rest. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  this  part  of  our  argument, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  whole  phraseology  of  the 
portion  of  Exodus  under  consideration  accords  with  the  hypo- 
thesis, and  with  it  only,  that  the  sabbath  was- then  an  old  insti- 
tution, and  one  well  known  to  the  Israelites. 

It  is  manifest  also  from  the  term  "  Remember  "  being  em- 
ployed in  the  fourth  commandment,  that  the  decalogue  does  not 
contain  an  account  of  the  original  appointment  of  the  sabbath. 
Besides,  in  the  fourth  commandment  the  Israelites  are  required 
to  observe  the  sabbath,  because  God  rested  from  the  works  of 
creation  on  the  seventh  day,  and  blessed  and  sanctified  it  as  a 
day  of  sacred  rest ;  obviously  referring  to  the  primeval  appoint- 
ment of  the  sabbath  in  paradise.  In  Neh.  ix.  14,  the  allusion 
is  not  to  the  first  institution  of  the  sabbath,  but  to  the  solemn 
proclamation  of  it  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  Ezekiel  xx.  12,  we 
have  a  declaration  not  of  the  time,  but  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  day  was  given ;  that  in  keeping  it  the  people  should 
remember  God.  The  term  ''  gave  "  does  not  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal institution  of  the  sabbath,  but  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  urged  upon  the  people  of  Israel.  Beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  then.  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,  contains  the  account  of  the  original 
appointment  of  the  sabbath,  or  the  Bible  gives  no  account  of  its 
commencement  at  all. 

It  has  been  argued  against  the  paradisiacal  origin  of  the 
sabbath,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  institution  from 
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Adam  to  Moses,  a  period  of  2,500  years.  Now  supposing  for 
the  present,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (although  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  article  we  have  proved  the  contrary),  that  the 
sacred  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbath 
during  this  long  period,  the  question  at  issue  is  this;  ought 
this  silence  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  for  so 
long  a  time  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  argument  against  the 
appointment  of  the  sabbath  in  paradise,  or  of  its  non-existence 
from  Adam  to  Moses.  May  not  the  silence  of  the  inspired 
writers  during  the  period  under  consideration  be  evidence  of  the 
notoriety  of  the  sabbath  and  of  its  strict  observance  under  the 
patriarchal  economy  ?  If  the  want  of  reference  to  the  sabbath 
from  Adam  to  Moses  is  evidence  of  its  non-existence  during  that 
period,  it  is  also  evidence  that  no  time  at  all  was  set  apart  for 
religious  services.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case,  because  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  religion  at  all 
during  the  period  in  question.  The  silence  of  the  Bible  about 
an  ordinance  for  a  series  of  time  is  no  evidence  against  its  anti- 
quity, or  conclusive  for  its  non-observance  during  that  epoch. 
We  have  a  comparatively  full  account  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 
Joshua  to  David,  a  space  of  500  years,  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
remotest  allusion  to  the  sabbath;  are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  Jews  were  without  a  sabbath  during  these  500  years  ? 
The  history  from  Joshua  to  Jeremiah  includes  a  period  of  800 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  circumcision  is  never  named ;  are 
we  then  to  infer  that  the  Jews  did  not  practise  circumcision 
during  this  time  ?  The  children  of  Israel  on  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering were  to  dwell  in  booths  for  seven  days,  as  we  are  told 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  39—44 ;  but  this  institution  was  neglected  from 
the  time  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  to  the  time  that  Nehemiah 
and  his  companions  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  a 
period  of  about  980  years.  This  want  of  observing  the  primi- 
tive appointment  of  booths,  is  no  evidence  that  the  institution 
originated  with  Nehemiah  and  his  associates ;  neither  is  it  any 
evidence  against  the  paradisiacal  appointment  of  the  sabbath,, 
that  no  record  has  been  made  of  its  existence  from  Adam  to 
Moses.  We  have  no  account  of  the  observance  of  circumcision^ 
from  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan  to* 
the  circumcision  of  our  Lord,  a  period  of  about  1,435  years ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  rite  was  neglected  during^ 
that  long  time.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  ordinance  of  sacri- 
fices from  the  birth  of  Seth  to  the  flood,  a  period  of  1,500  years. 
We  are  not  informed  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  worshipped 
God  in  a  family  capacity ;  yet  we  would  not  be  warranted  on 
this  account  to  .conclude  that  they  neglected  that  duty.     If  w© 
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duly  weigh  these  facts^  and  at  the  same  tinie  take  into  consider- 
ation the  extreme  shortness  of  the  account  which  Moses  has 
given  of  the  uident  patriarchs,  we  think  it  will  appear  by  no 
means  surprising  if  it  were  true  that  he  has  not  adyert^  to 
their  obserrance  of  the  sabbath  day. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  tiie  early  origin 
and  perpetuity  of  the  sabbath,  that  it  was  made  a  sign  between 
God  and  Israel  (Exod.  xxxi.  18 — 17),  and  therefore  that  it  was 
designed  merely  as  a  Jewish  institution.  This  is  a  complete  non 
sequitur.  The  existence  of  the  rainbow  before  the  flood  did  not 
unfit  it  for  being  a  sign  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  that  the 
earth  should  no  more  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge;  neither  did  the 
primeval  institution  of  the  sabbath  render  it  unfit  to  stand  as  a 
sign  of  the  Israditish  covenant,  especially  as  this  covenant  had 
iu>t  respect  so  much  to  the  original  appointment  of  the  sabbath 
on  the  part  of  God,  as  to  its  observance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  design  of  God  in  making  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  sabbath  a  sign  between  him  and  Israel,  was  that  they 
mi^t  become  a  blessed  and  holy  people.  It  is  impossible  for 
true  religion  to  exist  in  any  country  where  a  sabbath  is  not 
observed.  The  observance  of  the  sabbath  as  a  criterion  of  cha- 
racter mnong  the  Israelites,  could  not  in  the  least  degree  inter- 
fere with  its  observuice  among  other  nations.  The  fact  that 
the  sabbath  was  made  a  sign  of  the  spiritual  relationship  between 
God  and  the  Jews,  did  not  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  a  memorial  of 
the  divine  perfections  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation.  And 
if  the  Israelites  were  not  released  from  the  commemoration  of 
the  works  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day  when  it  became  a  sign 
between  them  and  God,  the  rest  of  mankind  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  it  in  any  way  whatever.  The  appointment  of  the  sab- 
bath as  a  sign  was  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  deca- 
logue, and  cannot  of  course  affect  that  law  in  any  shape  or  fontt. 
That  the  day  was  made  a  sign  to  the  Israelites,  is  therefore  no 
evidence  of  the  lateness  of  its  origin,  or  of  its  abrogation  at  the 
termination  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  evidence  which  civil  history  affords 
of  a  septenary  division  of  time.  We  are  informed  by  the  writers 
of  pro£uie  history,  that  all  the  Shemitic  tribes  in  a  state  of 
heathenism  still  c^serve  the  septimal  division  of  time  which 
they  had  received  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors.  The  Ency* 
clopadia  Britanmca  says,  that  the  septenary  division  of  time  has 
been  uniformly  observed  over  the  eastern  world.  The  Persians, 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Arabians,  as  well  as  the  Israelites, 
divided  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days.  Mrs.  Somerville,  in 
her  work  on  the  Physical  Sciences,  as  quoted  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
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Jordane^  says,  the  period  (tf  seven  dajs^  by  far  the  most  perma- 
nent division  of  time,  was  used  in  India  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
that  it  was  also  found  in  the  calendars  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  and  Assyrians;  and  that  it  has  existed  among  all  succes- 
sive generations  of  men.  The  writer  On  the  Origin  of  a  Septe- 
nary Division  of  Tlfme,  admits  that  the  week  of  seven  days  is  an 
institution  of  great  antiquity;  one  familiar  to  many  eastern  na- 
tions at  the  earliest  antiquity  of  which  we  have  any  record; 
but  he  also  adds  that  its  universality,  which  is  essential  to  the 
argument,  has  been  too  hastily  assumed.  This  writer,  who  deals 
a  good  deal  in  assertion,  has  not  proved  that  any  of  the  nations 
properly  called  ancient  were  unacquainted  with  the  septenary 
division  of  time.  Does  this  gentleman  think  that  any  one  will 
beUeve  with  him,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  paradisiacal  origin  of  the  sabbath,  that  all  the  tribes  of  naked 
savages  of  the  present  time,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  heathens 
of  comparatively  modern  existence,  observe  weeks  of  seven  days? 
If  he  does,  he  must  have  the  organ  of  credibility  largely  deve- 
bped,  and  must  possess  powers  of  believing  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth,  who  established  themselves  at 
an  early  period  in  Europe,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  a  septenary  division  of  time.  The  writer  to  whom  we  have 
already  alluded,  seems  to  us  to  deny  this,  because  he  employs  it 
as  an  argument  against  the  primeval  appointment  of  the  sab- 
bath, that  the  Greeks  divided  their  months  into  decades.  It  is 
not  correct  that  the  Greeks  uniformly  at  all  times  divided  their 
months  into  decades.  The  Attics  adopted  this  division,  but  in 
earlier  times  the  Greeks  divided  the  month  into  two  parts, 
/iTjv  l<rTdfi€vo9  the  first,  and  (t>Olvtcv  the  second  half.  Tte  decimal 
division  of  time  adopted  by  the  Attic  Greeks  is  no  more  a  proof 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  a  week  of  seven  days,  than  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  decimal  division  of  time  by  the  French  in  1792, 
is  a  proof  that  they  had  never  heard  of  a  week  of  seven  days. 
The  Greeks,  although  acquainted  with  the  septimal  division  of 
time,  may  have  preferred  the  decimal,  ,and  changed  their  week 
of  seven  days  into  one  of  ten.  They  were  under  the  influence 
of  no  religious  scruples  that  would  prevent  them  from  eflfecting 
such  a  change,  as  thfey  could  have  no  particular  regard  f6r  a 
septenary  division  of  time  as  an  ordinance  of  God  thatt  would 
prevent  them  from  adopting  any  other  division  that  would  ap- 
pear to  them  more  convenient.  In  confirmation  of  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  Greeks  were  perfectly  acquaitited  with  a  septenary 
division  of  time,  we  can  adduce  the  authority  of  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  who  give  us  the  earliest  accounts  of  them.  Hesiod 
says,  e'pBofiov  iepov  ff/mpy  "the  seventh  day  is  holy.^'     Homer 
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and  Callimachus  give  it  the  same  title.  Theophilus  of  Antiocb 
says  the  day  which  all  mankind  celebrate.  Porphyry  says  the 
Phoenicians  consecrated  one  day  in  seven  as  holy.  Linus  says  a 
seventh  day  is  observed  among  sednts  or  holy  people.  Lucian  says 
the  seventh  day  is  given  to  school-boys  as  a  holy  day.  Eusebius 
declares  that  almost  all  the  philosophers  and  poets  acknow- 
ledge the  seventh  day  as  holy.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Hebrews  observe  the  seventh  day  as  holy. 
Josephus  says  no  city  of  Greeks  or  barbarians  can  be  found 
which  does  not  acknowledge  a  seventh  day^s  rest  from  labour. 
Philo  says  the  seventh  day  is  a  festival  to  every  nation.  TibuUus 
says  the  seventh  day,  which  is  kept  holy  by  the  Jews,  is  also  a 
festival  of  the  Roman  women.*  These  several  nations  referred 
to  cannot,  it  is  plain,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Dwight,  have  fallen 
upon  this  practice  by  chance ;  it  is  certain  they  did  not  derive 
it  from  the  Jews.  It  follows  therefore  that  they  received  it  by 
tradition  from  a  common  source,  and  that  source  must  have 
been  Noah  and  his  family.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  -week 
still  in  use  among  ourselves  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  derived  from  the  heathen  deities  which 
they  worshipped ;  and  by  means  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  sabbath  to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  mankind. 

The  descendants  of  Ham,  also,  have  left  behind  them  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa  manifest  traces  of  their  enterprise,  as  well  as 
of  their  acquaintance  in  primeval  times  with  the  appointment 
of  the  sabbath ;  and  we  are  informed  that  even  yet  in  their  de- 
graded condition,  they  still  retain  among  them  a  knowledge  of  a 
seventh  day  rest.  We  need  not  prosecute  this  subject  farther, 
for  we  have  adduced  circumstantial  and  corroborative  evidence 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  establish  the  exposition 
which  we  have  given  of  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  namely  that  the  sabbath  was  appointed  by  Gt)d 
himself  in  paradise  in  commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation ; 
and  therefore  designed,  not  for  one  nation  or  people,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  human  race :  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  question  regarding  the  observance 
of  a  sabbath  under  the  New  Testament  economy. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  already  shewn 
that  the  sabbath  was  instituted  in  paradise,  and  that  the  patri- 
archs, both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  were  acquainted  with  the 
septenary  division  of  time,  and  of  course  with  the  sabbatic  rest. 
We  have  also  established  the  &ct,  that  the  Israelites,  at  the 

'  The  original  words  of  these  several  authors  will  be  found  in  John  Seldon's 
work,  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  jtucta  DUeiplinam  Ebraorum,  lib.  iii„  c.  16. 
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time  the  manna' wasr  given  them  in  the  wilderness,  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  weekly  sabbath;  and  that  at  the 
time  the  law  was  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  paradisiacal  sabbath 
was  enrolled  as  one  of  the  commandments  of  the  decalogue. 

We  may  very  fairly  conclude,  from  the  fact  that  the  sabbath 
was  instituted  in  paradise,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  perpetually 
binding  on  the  whole  human  family,  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  it  was  repealed  by  the  same  authority  that  enacted  it.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was 
ever  repealed :  on  the  very  contrary,  we  are  told  by  unerring 
authority,  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man ;  not  for  Jews, 
not  for  one  nation  or  people,  but  for  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. If  a  sabbath  were  necessary  for  Adam  in  a  state  of  pris- 
tine felicity,  surely  his  posterity  require  such  an  institution  as 
much  as  he  did.  The  day  on  which  a  weekly  sabbath  was  to  be 
observed,  was  merely  a  circumstantial  occurrence,  originating 
at  first  in  the  fact  that  six  days  were  employed  by  God  in  the 
works  of  creation,  and  that  a  day  could  not  reasonably  be  set 
apart  in  commemoration  of  the  perfections  displayed  by  the 
Deity  in  that  amazing  work  until  it  was  finished.  No  one  can 
imagine  that  God  designed,  in  the  appointment  of  the  paradisiacal 
sabbath,  that  exactly  the  same  specific  time  should  be  observed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth  must  know  this  to  be  impossible;  and  God 
Almighty  does  not  require  us  to  perform  physical  impossibilities. 
The  real  nature  of  the  sabbath  consists  in  this,  that  a  seventh 
portion  of  time  be  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  the  ani- 
mals employed  in  his  service.  It  would  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  sabbatic  institution,  if  the  Almighty  were  to  require  the 
sabbath  to  be  observed  on  any  day  in  the  week.  A  weekly 
market  might  be  changed  from  any  day  in  the  week  to  another, 
without  altering  the  nature  of  the  institution.  The  sabbath 
being  intended  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  for  Gentile 
as  well  as  for  Jew,  for  men  of  every  colour  and  every  clime,  it 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  equally  obligatory  on  the  whole 
human  race  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Thompson,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume  designated  The 
Christian  Sabbath,  in  an  exceedingly  well  written  paper,  says : — 

"  Whether  that  day  (the  sabbath)  shall  be  the  sixth,  or  the  seventh^ 
or  the  first,  is  a  mere  matter  of  external  and  positive  appointment, 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  sabbath  at  all.  The  insti- 
tution may  remain  intact,  though  the  day  be  varied.  Hence  the  com- 
mand is,  remember — ^not  the  seventh,  but — the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy.  Now  let  us  imagine,  that  in  the  history  of  revolving  ages,  new 
manifestations  of  the  divine  character  are  made  to  the  sons  of  men — 
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manifestations  that  exceed  in  glory  that  which  the  sabbath  was  first  ap« 
pointed  to  c(Hnmemorate, — ^there  would  be  no  invasion  of  its  essence,  bat 
an  enhancing  of  its  grandeur,  and  of  its  moral  sn^estiyeness,  were  it  to 
be  constituted  the  memorial  of  these  sublimer  manifestations.  It  would 
still  be  the  sabbath,  the  day  set  apart  for  the  meditation  of  the  divine 
character,  as  it  has  been  more  fiilly  unveiled  in  successive  revelations.'' 

Now  this  is  wbat  bas  actually  taken  place  in  the  mediation 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  When 
God  formed  the  fair  system  of  this  world,  his  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  shone  with  unclouded  lustre ;  but  to  the  gospel  it 
was  reserved  to  exhibit  the  divine  being  in  all  his  amiableness, 
shining  forth  in  the  splendour  of  mercy  and  truth.  Now  can 
anything  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case, 
than  that  the  day  on  which  the  Saviour  burst  the  barriers  of 
the  tomb,  and  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave,  having 
accomplished  eternal  redemption  for  us,  should  be  kept  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  him  ?  Still  it  is  the  same  sabbath  that 
was  instituted  in  paradise  that  we  now  observe,  although  the 
day  on  which  we  observe  it  is  changed.  As  the  ark,  the  chosen 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  remained  the  same,  although  re- 
moved from  the  tabernacle  to  the  temple,  so  the  primeval  sabbath 
remains  the  same,  although  the  day  of  its  observance  is  altered. 

That  the  paradisiacal  sabbath  was  re-enacted  as  a  com|)onent 
part  of  the  decalogue,  when  the  law  was  given  at  Mount  Sinai, 
furnishes  us  with  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  obli- 
gatory upon  us  under  the  present  economy.  The  man  who 
denies  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  sabbath  on  Christians, 
denies  the  moral  obligation  of  the  whole  of  the  commands  of 
the  decalogue ;  for  there  is  no  medium  between  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  sabbath  as  a  universal  law,  and  a  renunciation 
of  the  whole  law  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  apostle  Paul  (Rom. 
iii.  31),  declares  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  that  believers 
are  under  the  law,  when  he  says,  "  Do  we  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.''  The 
sense  in  which  the  apostle  employs  the  term  law  is  evident  from 
Rom.  vii.  7,  where  he  tells  us  he  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the 
law :  "  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  covet.''  This  language  is  a  plain  reference  to  the  tenth 
commandment  of  the  decalogue,  and  clearly  shews  that  the  law 
established  by  the  gospel  is  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments. 
The  apostle  Paul  most  unequivocally  asserts  that  believers  are 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  render  obedience  to  the  mcnral 
law,  as  a  rule  of  inward  and  outward  sanctity.  Antinomians 
totally  mistake  Paul's  meaning  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  when  they  cite  portions  of  it  to  prove  that  believers 
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are  not  under  law  in  any  sliape  or  form ;  whereas  the  apostle  only 
means  that  believers  are  not  under  the  law  as  a  lut^ken  eovenant, 
in  order  to  be  justified  by  it.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
in  confirmation  of  the  fact^  that  Christians  are  under  the  law  of 
the  ten  commandments^  consult  Bom.vii.  32;  Gal.  iii.24;  Luke 
xvi.  17;  Kom.  xiii.  9;  1  COT.ix.  21 ;  Matt.  xxii.  84,  40. 

Our  Saviour^  during  his  sojoumings  among  his  countrymen, 
nevar  said  or  did  anjrthing  calculated  to  lead  them  to  think  that 
tiie  moral  law  would  ever  be  abolished.    On  the  contrary,  in  * 
Matt.  T.,  he  corrected  the  false  interpretations  which  the  leaders 
among  the  Jews  had  put  upon  the  decalogue.    They  understood 
their  moral  code  as  referring  merely  to  external  conduct; 
whereas  the  Saviour  taught  them  that  it  extended  to  the  secret 
workings  of  the  mind,  aiid  condemned  sin  in  thought,  as  well 
as  when  brought  forth  into  actaid  commission.     He  did  not 
supersede  the  decalogue  by  establishing  among  them  a  new  law 
of  morals,  of  a  purer  and  higher  character  than  the  old  one. 
The  truth  is  a  more  perfect  law  could  not  be  established,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  exposition  Christ  gave  of  it  to  a  lawyer 
among  the  Pharisees,  on  being  asked  by  him  which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law  ?  Jesus  (we  are  told)  said  unto  him, 
''Thou  shalt  love  the  IkOtA,  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.    This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.    And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.    On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets.*'    What  law  could  be  given  to 
man  more  extensive  and  purer  than  this  ?    And  again  he  says, 
**  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to 
fulfil.     Now  the  only  way  in  which  the  moral  law  could  be 
fulfilled  was  by  upholding  its  authority.     No  evidence  can 
be  stronger  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  sabbath, 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  one  (d  the  commands  of  the  decalogue.    And  this 
evidence  will  remain  in  full  force,  until  it  is  proved  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  the  ministers  of  sin,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  moral  law  is  abolished  under  the  present  dispensation. 

It  is  objected  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  sabbaUi  under  the 
present  economy,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  with  such 
strictness  and  rigour  as  to  render  it  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  gospel.  In  Exod.  xvi.  29,  the  Israelites  are  directed 
not  to  move  out  of  their  places  on  the  sabbath  day ;  and  in  Exod. 
XXXV.  8,  they  are  prohibited  from  kindling  a  fire  on  the  sabbath. 
The  prohibition  against  going  out  of  their  places  on  the  seventh 
day  was  evidently  given  in  reference  to  the  gathering  of  manna^ 
— ^they  were  not  to  move  out  of  their  places  in  search  of  manna. 
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The  Jews  held  their  religious  convocations  on  the  sabbath^  and 
must,  therefore,  have  moved  out  of  their  habitations  to  attend 
them«  In  Matt.  xii.  1,  8,  we  have  an  account  of  the  pharisees 
being  in  the  field  on  the  sabbath,  and  finding  fault  with  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  and  eating 
them  on  that  day  j  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  notion 
t;hat  either  they  or  the  disciples  had  broken  the  saboath  by 
being  in  the  field,  and,  of  coiurse,  out  of  their  places,  on  the 
seventh  day.  Our  Saviour  on  this  occasion  vindicates  the  con- 
duct of  his  disciples  in  plucking  the  ears  of  corn,  and  corrects 
the  mistaken  views  of  the  Pharisees,  who  made  the  sabbath 
much  more  stringent  than  God  himself  had  made  it.  He  informs 
them  that  they  misunderstood  the  end  and  design  of  the  sab« 
bath,  in  thinking  that  it  prohibited  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy.  He  asks  them  if  they  had  ever  read  ^^  what  David  did 
when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were  with  him — how  he 
entered  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shew-bread,  which 
was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  that  were  with 
him,  but  only  for  the  priests  ?  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law, 
how  that  on  the  sabbath  day  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane 
the  sabbath,  and  are  blameless  ?  If  ye  had  known  (says  the 
Saviour)  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice^ 
ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.  The  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  wherefore  it  is  lawful 
to  do  good  on  the  sabbath  day ;  to  save  life,  but  not  to  destroy 
it.'^  The  order  against  kindling  a  fire  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
intended  to  prevent  the  people  from  making  fires  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  about  to  be  commenced, 
the  importance  and  sacredness  of  which  they  might  regard  as 
justifying  them  in  such  breach  of  the  sabbath.  The  manna  be- 
ing gathered  and  cooked  on  the  sixth  day,  a  fire  in  a  burning 
wildernesss  was  not  necessary,  unless  for  some  secular  employ- 
ment. To  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  they  were 
commanded  not  to  kindle  a  fire  at  all  on  the  sabbath  day.  The 
kindling  of  a  fire,  however,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
the.  purposes  of  comfort  and  refreshment,  would  rather  tend  to 
promote  than  hinder  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath.  The  decisions  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  length  of  a  sabbath  day^s  journey,  receive 
no  sanction  from  the  law  of  Moses.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy 
children  were  circumcised  on  the  sabbath,  and  people  of  all 
sorts  went  through  the  labour  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  life 
in  themselves  and  in  their  cattle,  and  yet  they  were  blameless. 
Such  labour  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  sanctification  and  real 
design  of  the  sabbath.  The  sabbatic  rest  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  required  no  more  strictness  than  it;  does  under  th^ 
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present  economy.  The  Jews  were  prohibited  from  transacting 
any  business  on  the  sabbath ;  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  being 
alone  excepted.  In  Isaiah  Iviii.  13, 14,  they  are  forbidden  to  find 
their  own  pleasures  on  the  sabbath,  and  this  language  must  be 
understood  as  prohibiting  them  from  engaging  in  their  ordinary 
recreations  and  diversions,  as  well  as  from  speaking  their  own 
words,  from  conversing  about  worldly  matters  or  making  bar- 
gains.  See  also  Exod.  xvi.  23,  and  xx.  10,  Neh.  xiii.,  Jer.  xvii.  21, 
Lev.  xxiii.  3,  Neh.  x.  31,  Exod.  xxxi.  15,  Lev.  xxvi.  34, 35,  Ezek. 
XX.  For  neglecting  to  observe  the  sabbath  the  Jewish  nation 
was  almost  destroyed,  and  their  land  lay  for  the  space  of  seventy 
^ears  in  a  state  of  desolation.  The  sabbath,  as  instituted  in 
paradise,  required  the  same  strictness  of  observance  as  it  did 
under  the  economy  of  Moses.  God,  at  the  very  primeval  appoint- 
ment of  it,  blessed  and  sanctified  it  as  a  day  of  rest  from  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life.  God  rested  on  the  sabbath  day  from 
the  work  of  creation,  the  common  work  of  the  preceding  six 
days,  and  after  his  example,  we  are  to  cease  from  the  ordinary 
employments  of  life  on  the  day  of  sacred  rest.  It  was  one 
leading  object  in  the  institution  of  the  sabbath,  that  it  should 
be  a  day  of  cessation  from  all  worldly  business.  The  truth  is, 
that  cessation  from  business,  under  all  dispensations,  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  sabbath — it  is  this  that  constitutes  it 
a  sabbath.  This  is  a  day  which  the  Creator  of  the  universe  has 
set  apart  as  a  rest  for  all  his  creatures,  for  man,  and  as  many  of 
the  inferior  animals,  as  are  subservient  to  his  use,  and  sharers  in 
his  toil.  The  sabbath  is  to  the  other  days  of  the  week  what 
night  is  to  day,  and  winter  to  summer.  Were  no  such  rest 
allowed,  neither  man  nor  beast  would  be  able  to  sustain  the 
unabated  waste  of  labour  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It  is 
probable  that,  with  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  both  man  and  beast 
are  capable  of  doing  as  much  work  as  they  could  do  without  it. 
Cessation  from  labour,  then,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  sabbath 
observance ;  on  that  day  we  must  give  up  the  usual  occupations 
of  the  week,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour  and  do  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.^^  The 
rest  of  the  sabbath  is  made  obligatory  upon  all  classes  of  men, 
•—they  must  all  give  up  the  common  employments  of  life  on  this 
sacred  day.  It  is  true  that  from  this  universal  rest  of  the  sab- 
bath there  are  certain  exceptions  usually  comprised  under  the 
bead  of  works  of  necessity  and  mercy;  but  we  should  take 
great  care  that  the  works  which  are  allowed  to  break  in  upon 
the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  sabbath  be  really  works  of  necessity. 
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In  these  cases  we  ought  not  to  judge  and  feel  as  if  we  felt 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  obligations  of  the  sabbath.  The 
writer  to  whom  we  have  ahready  alluded  as  opposed  to  the  sab- 
bath  does  not  object  to  its  being  continued  during  the  Christian 
dispensation^  on  the  ground  of  the  strictness  wi^  which  it  waa 
observed  among  the  Jews^  for  he  says^  ''the  leading  object  of 
the  sabbath  was  not  religion  in  our  sense  of  the  term^  but  relaxa- 
tion." A  portion  of  the  day,  he  thinks,  was  spent  ''in  rational 
recreation,  in  visits  to  friends,  pleasant  walks,  social  pastime, 
the  song  and  the  dance.^  It  would  be  curious  to  learn  from 
what  portion  of  the  Scripture  he  has  gained  this  information. 

This  gentleman,  too,  we  are  very  scwry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
acts  very  disingenuously  in  quoting  Parkhurst  as  an  authority  for 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  th^,  a  derivative  of  which  is 
translated  "hallowed'*  in  Exod.  xx.  11.  In  order  to  confirm  his 
statements  that  the  sabbath  was  not  required  to  be  observed 
with  religious  solemnity,  he  says,  "  according  to  Parkhurst,  the 
Hebrew  root,  cited  above,  signifies  to  separate,  without  conveying 
the  idea  of  hallowing  or  setting  apart  the  sabbath  for  religious 
services.*'  The  Hebrew  Lexicographer  is  so  far  from  sanction- 
ing this  notion,  that  he  says  the  word  signifies  to  set  apart,  to 
separate  or  appropriate  to  sacred  or  religious  purposes,  to  sanctify, 
consecrate.  And  among  other  passages  in  confirmation  of  tlus 
meaning,  he  cites  Gen.  ii.  3,  the  very  passage  in  dispute,  so  that 
Parkhurst  is  decidedly  opposed  to  this  gentleman  when  quoted 
fiedrly.  Gesenius  says,  vh^  signifies  physical  purity  and  clean- 
ness, to  be  holy,  sacred,  sanctus ;  and  that  this  is  its  meaning  in 
all  the  kindred  dialects.  We,  therefore,  trust  our  learned  oppo- 
nent will  exercise  greater  caution  when  he  quotes  lexicographers 
as  authorities  again. 

The  penalty  denounced  against  the  violators  of  the  sabbath 
Exod.  XXXV.  2,  has  been  employed  as  an  argument  to  show  that 
it  is  an  ordinance  unsuited  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  penalty  was  no  part  of  the 
commandment  itself,  but  merely  a  part  of  the  civil  polity  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  added  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  pre- 
sumptuous transgressors  of  those  commands  which  Gt>d  intended 
as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Idolatry, 
adultery,  blasphemy,  filial  disobedience,  were  all  punishable  with 
death,  as  well  as  sabbath-breaking.  Now,  would  any  one  say 
that  on  this  account  these  commandments  are  abrogated  under 
the  Gospel,  and  that  the  duties  enjoined  in  them  are  binding 
only  during  the  Old  Testament  economy  ? 

We  shfdl  now  consider  the  eridence  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  have  left  on  record  of  the  change  of  the  sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.     Some  Chris- 
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tians  dbject  to  the  change  of  the  sabbath  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week^  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
passages  which  we  adduce  in  favour  of  this  change  are  not 
properlj  translated.     For  example^   they   think  the  phrases 

T^  fua  r&v  trappafiovy  in  John  XX.  19 ;  and  ^V,  5e  t^  fua  r&v  »o)S- 
pdrufVy  in  Acts  XX.  7  ;  and  tcara  fuav  (yfupav)  aafi^rwv^  in  1    Cor. 

xvi.  2,  ought  each  to  be  translated  ''on  one  of  the  sabbaths/' 
and  not  on  the  first  day  of  the  week^  as  the  authorized  ver- 
sion renders  them.  Now^  in  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  translation^  "  the  first  day  of  the  week/'  let  us  examine 
some  other  portions  of  Scripture  where  the  same  phrases  are 
employed.  In  John  xx.  1,  we  have  the  phrase  tij  te  fua  twv 
irapfidrttjy;  now,  to  translate  this,  ''on  one  of  the  sabbaths*' 
would  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  language  altogether.  The 
Evangelist,  without  doubt,  intends  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
Saviour  arose  from  the  d^A  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
not  on  one  of  the  Jewish  sabbaths.  la  Matt,  xxviii.  1,  we  are 
told  in  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward 
eft  fuav  ffafiparu)¥y  the  first  day  of  the  week  came,  &c.  Now,  to 
translate  this  language,  "  on  one  of  the  sabbaths,^'  would  destroy 
its  meaning  altogether.  In  Luke  xxiv.  1,  and  Mark  xvi.  2,  the 
same  phrase  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  which  must  be  translated  "  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,*'  and  not  on  one  of  the  sabbaths.  In  Luke  xviii.  12,  the 
pharisee  says  he  fSsisted  ^*t  rov  aapparav  twice  in  the  week,  for  it 
would  be  nonsense  to  say  a  man  fasted  twice  on  the  sabbath. 
He  word  aappwrov^  by  a  metonymy,  is  occasionally  put  to  signify 
a  whole  week.  These  things  being  premised,  let  us  now  see 
what  authority  we  have  for  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Christian  sabbath  from  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  In 
John  XX.  19,  we  are  told  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  met  for  reli- 
gious purposes  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  being  the  day  on 
which  their  master  arose  from  the  dead,  and  we  are  also  informed 
that  when  they  were  assembled,  "  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  said,  peace  be  unto  you,**  plainly  showing 
that  he  sanctioned  their  meeting.  In  verse  26  of  the  same 
diapter,  it  is  said  they  met  eight  days  afterwards,  "  and  Jesus 
was  also  present  and  made  himself  known  to  Thomas,  and  said, 
'peace  be  unto  you.*'* 

We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  disciples  met  on  the 
seventh  day ;  on  the  contrary,  from  a  variety  oi  circumstances 
connected  with  the  sacred  narrative,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  they  did  not  meet  on  that  day.  It  appears  that  Thomas 
was  absent  from  the  first  meeting,  and  that  when  those  who 
were  present  saw  him,  that  they  told  him  what  had  occurred, 
and  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fiacts  of  the  case.  When 
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the  disciples  came  together  again,  Thomas  was  with  them.  Now 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  meeting  on  the  seveo^th 
day  previous  to  the  second  meeting ;  for  if  there  had  been  one, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Thomas  would  have  been  absent.  If  there 
were  a  meeting,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Saviour  was  with 
them.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  honoured  them  with  his  pre- 
sence when  they  met  on  the  first  day  of  ;the  week.  Now  the 
question  very  naturally  occurs,  why  the  disciples  in  holding 
their  weekly  meetings  for  religious  purposes  met  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  and  not  on  the  seventh  ?  Now,  will  any  one  have 
the  confidence  to  affirm  that  it  was  the  mind  and  will  of  Jesus 
that  his  disciples  should  observe  the  seventh  day,  and  that  they 
positively  disobeyed  him  ?  In  giving  them  their  commission  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  he  di- 
rected them  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he 
had  commanded  them.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  in  organizing  a 
gospel  church,  the  apostles  began  with  contravening  the  wishes 
and  commands  of  their  Master  ?  Whatever  they  did  as  inspired 
men  must  be  regarded  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  their  Master. 

Now  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  one  day  in  the  week 
more  than  another  to  prevent  the  sabbath  from  being  changed 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  as  the  bare  change 
of  the  sabbath  from  one  day  in  the  week  to  another  could  not 
afiect  the  great  natural  and  moral  question  of  the  sabbath ;  and 
as,  moreover,  there  are  many  strong  reasons  independent  of  the 
example  of  the  apostles  for  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  sabbath  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation — it  is,  we 
might  say,  probable  almost  to  certainty  that  the  day  was  changed 
by  the  Saviour  himself.  This  position  is  very  much  strengthened 
by  what  Christ  himself  says  in  Mark  ii.  28 :  "  The  Son  of  man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath  day.^^  The  meaning  of  this  language 
most  unquestionably  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  who  was  invested  with 
all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  had  an  absolute  right  over 
the  sabbath.  We  have  seen  that  the  sabbath  was  really  changed 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Now  whether 
the  change  was  made  by  an  express  command  of  the  Saviour,  or 
by  the  united  concurrence  of  the  apostles,  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  importance ;  because  the  apostles  had  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  There  is  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  apostles  statedly  met  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  for  religious  services  as  Christians.  If  they  did  not 
hold  their  religious  meetings  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  will 
follow  that  they  observed  no  sabbath  at  all,  for  they  certainly 
did  not  observe  the  seventh  day  as  their  sabbath.  That  the 
Jews  in  Judea  and  in  the  countries  whither  they  had  gone,  kept 
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the  seventh  day  sacred^  all  will  admit ;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  Jewish  converts  might  have  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
in  mere  conformity  with  the  usages  of  their  country,  whilst  they 
regarded  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  their  sabbath.  The  hea- 
then converts,  however,  were  never  taught  to  consider  the 
seventh  day  as  sacred  to  the  Lord,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  out  of 
it.  This  is  a  point  that  can  never  be  proved,  and  yet  it  must  be 
proved  before  we  are  justified  in  giving  up  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  Christian  sabbath.  In  Acts  ii.  1,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  That  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  evident  from 
Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16.  Here  then  we  have  the  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
in  the  space  of  forty-nine  days,  at  three  different  religious  meet-^ 
ings,  and  all  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  they  met  at  any  time  on  the  seventh 
day.  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  The  plain  inference  is 
that  the  apostles  considered  resting  and  attending  religious  ser- 
vices on  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  equivalent  to  the  full  ob- 
servance of  the  fourth  commandment.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  is 
it  proper  for  us  to  say  they  were  wrong  ? 

Let  us  next  examine  another  strong  passage  in  favour  of  the 
observance  of  the  Christian  sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
it  is  Acts  XX.  7,  where  we  are  told  that  when  the  disciples  were 
gathered  together  to  break  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
Paul  preached  unto  them.  On  this  verse  the  learned  Dr.  Neander 
says,  the  question  arises  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  to 
the  next  day  because  he  wished  to  celebrate  the  Sunday  with 
this  church ;  or  whether  the  church  met  on  the  Sunday  because 
Paul  had  fixed  to  leave  Troas  on  the  following  day.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  church  at  Troas  on  this  occa- 
sion held  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Paul 
preach.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  the 
occurrence,  that  they  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  week — the 
usual  day  on  which  Christian  churches  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  for  divine  service ;  and  the  specific  object  for  which  the 
church  assembled  is  mentioned, — not  to  hear  Paul,  but  to  observe 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  apostle  waited  at  Troas 
until  the  stated  return  of  the  weekly  sabbath,  when  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  church  and  preaching 
to  them.  "At  all  events,^'  says  Neander,  "  we  must  deduce  the 
origin  of  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Gentile  Christians.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  statement,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest  originated  with  Christ  himself 
and  his  apostles.'^  Now  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  reasonable  meti, 
that  Christ  arose  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ; 
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then  it  fcdlows  as  a  necessary  cooaeqiienee  that  {he  ^K»tles  met 
on  the  same  day^  that  is,  on  the  day  of  the  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion :  the  next  meeting  was  eight  days  afterwards ;  they  met 
also  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  imd  at  Troas,  still  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  How  will  you  account  for  this  unifcHrmity,  always 
meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  In  no  other  way,  we 
humbly  conceive,  than  by  admitting  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  m  commemoration  of  our  risen  Lord. 
It  will  not  invalidate  the  force  of  this  reascming  to  say,  as  some 
do,  that  it  was  about  twenty-six  years  from  the  day  of  Pentecost 
to  the  meeting  at  Troas ;  for  the  distance  of  time  between  the 
two  points  only  shews  the  uniformity  of  the  practice  of  observing 
the  Lord's  day  to  greater  advantage.  Let  us  next  look  at  the 
evidence  for  the  observance  of  the  Christian  sabbath  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  which  is  contained  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  It  reads 
thus  :  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store ;  as  GK)d  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no 
gatherings  when  I  come.'^  Dr.  Neander  says  this  passage  cer- 
tainly might  mean  that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the 
sum  he  had  saved  (during  the  week)  to  the  meeting  of  the 
church,  that  thus  the  individual  collections  might  be  ready  for 
Paul  as  soon  as  he  came. 

But  this  would  be  making,  he  thinks,  a  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion not  at  all  required  by  the  passage.  We  are  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  Dr.  Neander  that  this  would  be  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption not  required  by  the  connection  of  the  passage,  that 
we  are  satisfied  this  supposition  is  the  only  way  in  which  gather- 
ing could  be  prevented  on  the  arrival  of  the  apostle.  Surely 
the  assumption  that  each  individual  laid  by  him  in  his  own 
house  a  certain  sum,  would  not  prevent  gathering  when  Paul 
would  come.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this,  would  be  for  each 
contributor  to  put  his  money  according  as  the  Lord  had  pros- 
pered him  in  business  during  the  week,  into  the  hands  of  a 
common  treasurer  of  the  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  regular  day  of  meeting  for  religious  services.  We  have  m 
this  passage  also  a  reference  to  the  ancient  week;  six  days  of 
labour  and  one  of  rest ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  sab- 
batic rest  was  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  Christians  at  Corinth  are  required  to  contribute  out 
of  their  profits  during  six  days  of  labour,  and  to  deposit  their 
contributions  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  church ;  but  no  one  is  supposed  to  work  or  to  earn  anything 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week — this  was  a  day  dedicated  exclusively 
to  the  honour  of  God.  The  Corinthian  Christians,  then,  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  They 
were  heathen  ccmverts,  and  they  must,  therefore,  have  observed 
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the  first  day  of  the  week  according  to  the  directi<»i  of  the 
apostles  who  planted  Christianity  among  them.  Human  tradi- 
tion is  in  this  case  &irly  out  of  the  question.  The  Corinthians 
were  taught  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian 
sabbath  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Mosheim  says^  in  his  Church 
History,  that  in  the  first  century  all  Christians  were  unanimous 
in  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Saviour 
arose  from  the  dead  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship.  ^^  This 
pious  custom^  which  was  derived  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
was  founded  upon  the  express  appointment  of  the  apostles,  who 
themselves  consecrated  that  day  to  the  same  sacred  purpose,  and 
was  observed  universally,  as  appears  firom  the  united  testimony 
of  the  most  credible  writers.'^  In  Bev.  i.  10,  we  are  told  that 
the  apostle  John  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day.  Every 
Christian  at  that  time  knew  the  day  that  was  intended  by  the 
Lord^s  day.  It  was  the  day  on  which  aU  Christians  worshipped 
Grod ;  it  was  the  day  spoken  of  by  David  as  the  day  which  Grod 
hath  blessed  3  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  arose  from  the 
dead ;  the  day  on  which  the  apostles  first  met  thejr  risen  Lord ; 
the  day  on  which  Thomas  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wounded  side 
dT  his  Lord  and  his  God ;  the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  poured  out  on  the  infant  church;  the  day  on  which  the 
disciples  habitually  observed  the  Lord^s  supper;  the  day  on 
which  the  Christian  churches  met  everwhere  for  divine  service. 
In  the  apostolic  age,  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the#  first  day 
was  never  called  in  question.  Now  as  other  matters  of  less  impor- 
tance often  caused  bitter  contention,  such  as  the  eating  of  meats, 
circumcision,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  festivals ;  and  as  no 
difference  of  opinion  ever  existed  about  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  strong  presumption  is, 
that  this  matter  was  settled  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  that  the 
apostles  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  it  in  honour  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  to  teach  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  to  do 
the  same.  The  writer  on  the  Septenary  Division  of  Time,  &c., 
quotes  with  approbation  the  language  of  an  anti-sabbatarian, 
who  says  that  the  six  texts  which  we  have  already  explained, 
"  constitute  the  whole  of  the  evidence  deducible  from  Christian 
Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  a  Christian  sab- 
bath/' Now  this  is  not  exactly  true ;  but  waiving  this,  might  I 
not  ask  these  co-partners  against  the  sabbath,  how  many  acts  of 
parliament  a  counsellor  would  require  to  adduce  in  favour  of  his 
case  in  order  to  prove  it  true  ?  Would  six  be  enough  ?  How 
many  witnesses  would  be  enough  in  their  estimation  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  fact  ?  Would  six  be  sufficient  ?  Our  Saviour 
says  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
shall  be  established. 
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It  is  argued  also  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  sabbath  under 
this  dispensation  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  Col.  ii.  16,  1 7,  evil 
dently  appears  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
therefore  not  binding  upon  Christians  as  such.  The  passage 
reads  thus :  "Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath, 
which  are  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ.*^  From  the  fact  that  sabbaths  are  connected  with  new 
moons  and  other  ceremonial  observances,  and  that  these  ordi- 
nances are  called  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  does  not  refer  to  the 
seventh-day  sabbath,  but  merely  to  the  Jewish  holy  days.  The 
sabbath  was  appointed  in  paradise  in  commemoration  of  th6 
perfections  displayed  by  Deity  in  the  works  of  creation,  and 
could  not  properly  be  classed  with  new  moons,  or  called  i 
shadow.  But  if  the  word  sabbaths  do  include  the  seventh-day 
sabbath,  it  can  only  refer  to  the  day ;  and  it  is  true  that  it  was 
abolished  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  observed  in  its  room 
under  the  new  economy,  as  we  have  already  abundantly  proved. 

Rom.  xiv.  1 — 6,  is  also  adduced  to  prove  the  non-existence 
of  a  sabbath  under  the  present  dispensation,  where  the  apostle 
is  supposed  to  teach  that  all  days  ought  to  be  esteemed  alike. 
Now  there  is  demonstrative  evidence  against  this  interpretation, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  Paul  taught  one  thing  and  practised 
another ;  for  most  unquestionably  he  observed  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  commemoration  of  his  risen  master,  and  did  not 
therefore  esteem  every  day  alike.  Dr.  Neander  says  upon  this 
passage,  that  Paul  considered  it  the  most  genuine  Christianity 
to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  the 
Lord.  The  very  contrary  to  this  statement  of  Dr.  Neander  is 
most  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  a  man  of 
the  acquirements  of  Dr.  Neander  should  be  the  author  of  such 
a  puenle  observation;  bilt  aliquando  bonus  Homerus  dormitat. 
The  case  on  which  the  apostle  adjudicates  in  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 6, 
regarded  Jewish  ceremonial  observances.  The  dedication  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  to  religious  purposes,  was  never  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  the  primitive  Christians.  We  must  then, 
of  course,  understand  the  language  of  the  apostle  in  reference 
to  the  matter  litigated,  and  his  meaning  will  then  be  that  none 
of  the  six  working  days  of  the  week  is  holier  than  another.  If 
a  lawyer  were  asked  his  opinion  on  a  disputed  case,  in  making 
his  reply  he  would  never  think  of  giving  a  decision  on  a  matter 
that  nobody  ever  called  in  question.  The  observations  of  the 
apostle  in  the  passage  in  Romans  regarding  days  have  no  refer* 
ence  whatever  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  it  was  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  sacred,  but  they  must  be  understood  solely 
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in  reference  to  Jewish  holydays.  That  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  sacredly  observed  in  the  age  succeeding  the  apostles,  as  well 
as  in  the  apostolic  age  is  proved  beyond  idl  doubt  by  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers.  Thus  Ignatius,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Magnes,  about  a.d.  100,  just  six  years  after  the 
death  of  John,  says,  "  Let  every  friend  of  Christ  celebrate  the 
Lord^s  day  ;'*  he  uses  the  very  same  expression  that  the  apostle 
John  used  r^v  /cvpuifCTfv,  this  day,  that  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  he  calls  the  Lord^s  day,  the  day  consecrated  to  the  resur- 
rection. Cains  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus,  born  a.d.  62,  his 
letter  to  Trajan  was  written  107  from  Bythinia,  just  seven  years 
after  Ignatius,  and  eleven  after  John  was  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord^s  day.  One  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia  and  Pontus  was,  that  they  were  wont  on  a 
certain  day  to  meet  together  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  unto  God.  Now  that  this  stated  day  was  the 
Lord^s  day  we  think  we  have  already  proved.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  what  does  this  prove  ?  Why,  it  proves  that  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia  did  not  observe  the  seventh  day.  That  the 
Jews,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Pontus,  met  on  the  seventh  day 
for  divine  worship  was  well  known,  both  to  Pliny  and  Trajan ; 
and  if  the  Christians  had  met  on  the  same  day,  the  great  pro- 
bability is  that  Pliny  would  have  said  so.  Justin  Martyr,  who 
was  bom  about  this  time  in  Neapolis,  says,  "  On  the  Lord's 
day,  all  Christians  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  meet  together, 
because  that  is  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection ;  then  those 
who  are  willing  give  what  they  think  proper  for  the  widows  and 
orphans.^'  This  quotation  is  from  Calmet,  and  it  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  and  Rev.  i.  10.  Irenaeus,  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp  in  167,  says,  "  On  the  Lord's  day,  every  one  of  us 
keep  the  sabbath.''  This  is  a  strong  proof  in  favour  of  the 
change  of  the  sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  ftict  is  there  is  no  getting  over  it.  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  162,  says,  "  Both  custom  and  reason  challenge  from 
us  that  we  should  honour  the  Lord's  day,  seeing  that  it  was  on 
this  day  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  completed  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  170,  says,  "  To-day  we 
ieelebrate  the  Lord's  day."  TertuUian,  192,  says,  "  The  Lord's 
day  is  the  holyday  of  the  Christian  church."  Prom  these  quo- 
tations it  is  evident  that  the  Christians,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  did  invariably  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Christian  sabbath.  From  scripture,  confirmed  by  primi- 
tive usage,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  justified  in  observing  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian  sabbath.  W.  N. 
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DAVlMQirS  IKTIUIDUUTIOV  TO  THE  KIW  TSSTAICEHT. 

An  JMradttCtum  to  the  New  Teatameni ;  containing  an  Examina'^ 
tion  of  the  most  important  qnestiong  relating  to  the  Authorit7^ 
Int^retation^  and  Integrity  of  the  Canonical  Books,  i^ith 
reference  to  the  latest  inqniries.  By  Samuel  Dayibson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Volume  III*  The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  to 
the  «ad  of  the  Apocalypse.  London.  Samnel  Bagster  & 
Sons,  1851. 

This  volume,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  completes  Dr. 
Davidson's  valuable  and  elaborate  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  The  English  student  has  now  within  his  reach  a 
companion  to  the  study  of  the  records  of  the  Christian  faith^ 
such  as  did  not  before  exist  in  our  language.  We  say  thisj 
without  dei^gning,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  disparage  anything 
in  the  fonn  of  Introduction  which  may  have  been  previoudy  in 
use  among  us.  But,  premising  it,  we  must  aver  that,  until  now^ 
we  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  so 
complete,  so  fundamental,  so  elaborate,  and  so  exhaustive  of  the 
subject,  as  this  of  Dr.  Davidson ;  a  work  in  whidi  extensive  read-> 
ing,  minute  investigation,  accurate  sdiolarship,  evangelical  senti-^ 
ment,  profound  rev^ence  for  Gted's  holy  truth,  and  the  results 
o£  the  latest  inquiries  of  English  and  German  tbedogians  and 
antics,  are  happily  combined.  We  may  add  to  the  qualities 
enumerated,  a  spirit  of  manly  independence  evinced  by  the 
Author's  invariable  effort  to  reach  correct  results,  without  think- 
ing for  a  moment  of  modifying  his  views  by  what  he  suspects  or 
knows  to  be  the  tabooed  opinions,  theological  or  critical,  of  the 
community  at  large.  Such  a  qualification  is  absolutely  essential 
to  all  fair,  dii^assionate,  and  successful  mvestigation.  A  timid 
regard  for  traditional  theology,  a  slavish  fear  o£  disturbing  the 
current  of  popular  opinion,  a  dread  of  being  oracularly  pro- 
nounced "unsound''  or  "heterodox,"  by  persons  who  presiuue 
that  they  are  infallible  arbiters  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  sen- 
timent,  will  utterly  unfit  a  man,  however  great  his  talents  or 
attainments,  for  being  a  faitl^ul  and  efficient  expounder  in  the 
department  of  theology  or  sacred  criticism.  "  The  fear  of  man 
bringeth  a  snare." 

We  make  these  remarks,  not  as  an  apology  for  ourselves  or 
Dr.  Davidson,  as  if  we  were  conscious  of  any  departure  from 
evangelical  sentiments — quite  the  reverse:  for  to  evangelical 
theology,  as  opposed  to  Tractarianism,  Neology,  or  any  form  of 
no-creed  Christianity,  we  are  firmly  attached,  as  the  only  savings 
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sanctifying^  life-giving  trnth^  '^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns/^  but 
we  make  them  to  convey  our  deep  conviction,  that  the  successful 
investigator  of  truth  must  be  free.  He  must  be  unshackled  by 
popular  opinion,  and  by  particular  forms  or  creeds  that  are  the 
productions  of  men  no  wiser  or  better,  and,  perhaps,  more  igno- 
rant than  himself.  He  must  feel  his  solemn  responsibility  to 
God ;  all  his  researches  must  be  conducted  as  in  God's  sight ; 
he  must  love  the  truth,  and  aim  simply  and  earnestly  to  find  it. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Davidson,  whether  or 
not  he  has  in  every  instance  reached  the  right  conclusion. 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Davidson  follows  in  treating  of  each 
epistle  considered  in  this  part  of  his  work  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  observed  in  relation  to  the  preceding  epistles.  The  first 
epistle  of  Timothy  may  serve  as  an  example :  1.  The  histoij  of 
!nmothy  himself,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  &om  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  2.  Time  at  which  the  letter  was  written ;  8.  State  of  the 
Churdi  when  Paul  left  it  under  Timothy's  superintendence;  4. 
Object  which  the  writer  had  in  view ;  5.  Contents  of  the  Epii^le ; 
6.  Agreement  of  the  contents  with  the  specified  purposes  of  the 
writer;  7.  Authenticity  of  the  epistle.  It  need  only  be  observed, 
that  the  same  ability  is  displayed  in  discussing  these  several 
points  as  appears  in  the  preceding  volumes.  Admirably  does 
Dr.  Davidson  display  his  tact  and  knowledge,  in  examining  the 
agreement  of  the  contents  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  with  the 
specified  purposes  of  the  writer,  and  refuting  the  various  objec- 
tions of  German  critics.  These  objections  are  fairly  stated  and 
thoroughly  refuted. 

Having  examined  separately  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Dr, 
Davidson  devotes  fifty-three  additional  pages  to  the  question  of 
their  authenticity.  He  first  states  the  external  evidence  in  their 
favour,  which  is  shown  to  be  most  satisfactory  and  complete ; 
and  then  states  and  examines  the  internal  evidence  sdleged 
against  them.  The  latter  evidence  ^^is  far  too  weak  to  be 
put  over  i^nst  the  early  ecclesiastical  testimonies  adduced" 
m  their  favour.  The  opposition  to  them  was  neither  produced 
nor  directed  by  ^'criticd  principles,''  but  was  rather  ^'prompted 
by  doctrinal  prejudices."  The  objections  of  modern  German 
critics  to  their  authenticity  are  also  stated  and  thoroughly 
canvassed.  Those  of  De  Wette,  "the  ablest  representative  of 
that  class  of  critics  whose  doubts  are  likely  to  remain  longest 
afloat,"  are  selected  for  examination,  because  "they  are  likely 
to  be  entertained  by  the  more  sober  German  scholars."  They 
are  all  derived  from  the  epstles  themselves,  and  are  of  various 
force ;  but  whether  strong  or  weak,  they  are  manfully  encoun- 
tered and  utterly  demolished.    It  were  hard  to  understand  how 
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the  most  sceptical,  having  read  Dr.  Davidson's  able  disquisi- 
tion, can  force  themselves  any  longer  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  pastoral  epistles.  We  shall  give  one  extract  from  thi» 
part  of  the  volume,  not  simply  as  an  example  of  the  nature  of 
the  objections  referred  to,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
answered,  but  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  exposition  it 
contains : — 

"  Again,  in  Titus  iii.  10,  we  find  the  following :  *  A  man  that  is  an 
heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject/  Here  it  is  asserted 
that  alpeTiKo^  is  a  late  word,  and  the  idea  denoted  by  it  a  late  one.  It 
points  to  a  time  when  the  opposition  between  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy in  the  Christian  church  became  prominent.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  term  in  question  signifies  a  person  causing,  or  belonging  to  an 
aiptffiv,  which  latter  term  is  not  used  by  Paul  with  reference  to  doc- 
trine, according  to  De  Wette. 

"  The  true  original  meaning  of  aTpeffn  is  a  sect  or  division^  and  of 
course,  alperiKos  is  one  who  promotes  a  division,  sect,  or  party.  This  he 
may  do  from  various  causes.  He  may  maintain  corrupt  practices,  and 
on  the  strength  of  them  form  a  faction  in  the  church  ;  or  he  may  enter- 
tain erroneous  doctrines,  and  on  that  ground  become  the  author  of  a 
party.  We  know  that  corrupt  practices  spring  from  corrupt  opinions, 
and  therefore  the  term  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to  one  who,  main- 
taining some  religious  custom,  peculiar  rite,  or  unusual  practice,  becomes 
by  that  means  the  originator  of  a  faction.  As  long  as  opinions  and 
practices  are  inseparable,  the  word  must  mean  one  who  forms  a  party, 
from  any  cause  whatever  ;  the  context  determining  whether  doctrine  or 
practice  be  the  immediate  cause.  Where  Paul  uses  aip€ffi9,  the  term 
denotes  the  men  composing  a  sect,  not  their  opinions.  He  does  not, 
however,  speak  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  sect-making.  He  classes 
heresies  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  without  specifying  any  particu- 
lar thing  about  which,  when  professing  Christians  quarrel  and  divide, 
they  form  a  sect  or  party.  Hence  doctrine  is  not  elsewhere  excludedy. 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  sect-making.  If  so,  it  should  not  be 
excluded  here.  If  alpetrK  signify  a  faction  or  sect,  composed  of  such 
as  renounce  conmiunion  with  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  alperucdt 
will  mean  a  sect-maker  or  promoter,  one  who  makes  or  promotes  a 
division.  He  may  do  so  by  adopting  corrupt  opinions  or  practices,  or 
both.  In  the  present  instance,  the  aUusion  seems  to  be  to  both,  mainly 
to  doctrine.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  because  the  term  is  nowhere  else 
used  by  Paul,  it  expresses  a  new  and  later  idea ;  for  the  same  idea 
lies  in  the  corresponding  cupeai^,  which  is  Pauline. 

"  We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  interpretation  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Dr.  Campbell.  '  AlpcriKo^  avOpwvo^^^  says  he,  "  must  mean 
one  who  is  the  founder  of  a  sect,  or,  at  least,  who  has  the  disposition  to 
create  alpeeffi^,  or  sects  in  the  community,  and  may  J)roperly  be  ren- 
dered &  factious  man.  This  version  perfectly  accords  with  the  scope  of 
the  place,  and  suits  the  uniform  import  of  the  term  aipeai^  fricnn  which 
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it  is  derived.  The  admonition  here  given  to  Titus  is  the  siune,  though 
differently  expressed,  with  that  which  he  had  given  to  the  Romans, 
when  he  said,  ^Markth^n  which  cause  divisions,'  hxo<naaia^  woioupta^^ 
make  parties  or  factions,  and  avoid  them.* " — Rom.  xvi,  17.  pp.  129, 
130. 

To  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Dr.  Davidson  devotes  no  less 
than  138  pages.  With  this  part  of  the  volume  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased,  especially  with  the  discussion  relating  to  Author- 
ship,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  allotted  to 
this  epistle.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  clear,  dispassionate,  investi- 
gation. Dr.  Davidson  first  examines  and  readily  disposes  of  the 
claims  set  up  on  behalf  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Luke^ 
Silvauus  or  Silas,  and  ApoUos.  He  then  approaches  the  ques- 
tion, "Was  Paul  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews?^' 
External  evidence  on  the  subject  is  first  examined.  "The 
Pauline  authorship  was  disowned  in  the  Western  Church  till  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century.^'  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand^  the  epistle  was  "  received  by  the  Alexandrian  church  from 
the  earliest  period  as  the  production  of  Paul.^^  "  In  the  Greek 
church  out  of  Egypt  the  current  of  tradition  was  the  same.^' 
And  "  in  the  Syrian  church  the  prevalent  opinion  was  the  same 
as  in  the  Greek.^'  The  evidence  is  copiously  stated,  and  after- 
wards admirably  and  conclusively  summed  up  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  authorship.  Having  gone  through  the  external  evidence, 
Br.  Davidson  proceeds  to  the  internal,  detailing  the  arguments 
for  and  against  with  his  usual  candour,  not  un&equently  setting 
aside  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship  a^ 
weak  and  inconclusive,  while  the  arguments  against  it  are 
examined  at  length  and  refuted. 

But  while  Dr.  Davidson  contends,  and  as  we  believe,  success- 
fully, for  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle,  he  readUy  admits 
that  the  style  is  not  like  Paul's.  We  shall  give  his  conclusions 
on  this  point  in  his  own  words : — 

"  There  is  little  fear  that  any  well-grounded  objection  can  be  brought 
against  our  position  viz.,  that  Paul  himself  did  not  put  the  epistle  into 
Greek,  from  a  comparison  of  several  discourses  which  he  uttered  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Acts,  especially  those  before  the  Athenians, 
Festus,  and  Agrippa.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  very  words  of  Paul 
were  given  in  them,  there  would  be  force  in  the  comparison ;  but  while 
the  influence  of  Luke,  the  writer,  appears  in  the  ctess  given  to  such 
discourses,  our  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  them.  That  the  oratorical 
tone  in  some  part  of  them  is  like  that  of  our  epistle  may  be  fairly 
allowed ;  but  the  circumstance  merely  shows  the  probability  of  Luke's 
having  to  do  with  the  diction  of  our  epistle. 

"  After  an  attentive  study  of  the  present  epistle,  we  are  thu^ 
brought  to  the  position,  that  it  did  not  receive  its  present  form  from  th^ 
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apostle  Paul.    It  is  better  Greek  than  his.    The  style  and  manner  ci 
it  are  different."--^.  253. 

The  position  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Davidson  was  also  main- 
tained of  old  by  Origen,  wbo  was  certainly  a  most  competent 
judge  of  Ghreek  style  and  language.  Origen^  in  an  extract  from 
his  Homilies  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  preserved  bjrEusebius, 
speaks  thus : — '^  The  style  of  the  epistle  with  the  title  '  to  the 
Hebrews'  has  not  the  rudeness  of  speech  which  belongs  to  the 
apostle^  who  confessed  himself  rude  in  speech^  that  is,  in  phrase- 
ology. But  the  epistle  is  purer  Greek  in  the  texture  of  its  style, 
as  every  one  will  allow  who  is  able  to  discern  diflFerences  of  style." 
Again  he  says,  '^  the  ideas  of  the  epistle  are  admirable,  and  not 
inferior  to  the  acknowledged  writing  of  the  apostle.  Every  one 
will  confess  the  truth  of  this  who  attentively  reads  the  apostle's 
writings."  Afterwards,  he  adds,  '^  I  would  say  that  the  senti- 
ments are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language  and  composition, 
y  (f>pdffi9  Kc^  y  (TvvOeffK,  belong  to  somc  one  who  committed  to 
writing  what  the  apostle  said,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to 
commentaries  the  things  spoken  by  his  master.  If,  then,  any 
church  receives  this  epistle  as  coming  from  Paul,  let  it  be  com- 
mended even  for  this;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
ancients  have  handed  it  down  as  Paul's.  But  who  wrote  the 
epistle  God  only  knows  certainly.  The  account  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  various,  some  saying  that  Clement,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Eome,  wrote  the  epistle ;  others  that  it  was  Luke, 
who  wrote  the  Gt)spel  and  the  Acts."  Origen's  own  belief, 
"  was,  that  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  the  epistle  belonged  to 
the  apostle,  some  other  person  having  written  them  down  in  the 
form  and  style  they  possess."  The  sense  was  the  apostle's ;  the 
phraseology  that  of  a  "friend  or  disciple,"  who  ^^  penned  the  ideas 
with  the  apostle's  sanction  or  by  his  direction," — ^pp.  188, 198. 

In  a  question  of  Greek  criticism  like  this,  Dr.  Davidson's 
view  is  certainly  entitled  to  claim  such  support  as  can  be 
derived  from  the  authority  of  Origen,  a  critic  and  scholar  of 
eminence,  writing  and  speaking  the  language  to  which  the  ques- 
tion relates.  Origen  may  be  wrong,  but  surely  he  was  better 
qualified  to  give  a  judgment  respecting  his  native  language  than 
we  are.  That  there  is  an  essential  difference  of  style  between 
this  and  the  imquestioned  epistles  of  Paul  is  beyond  doubt 
It  is  obvious  in  the  English  translation,  and  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  minds  even  of  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  specially 
directed  to  critical  investigations. 

Although  the  proof  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle 
Bstablishes  its  canonical  authority  also,  yet  Dr.  Davidson  pro- 
ceeds to  corroborate  his  argument,  by  adducing  additional  pio(A 
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bearing  specially  on  this  point.  The  testimonies  addooed  are 
namerons  and  cogent.  The  epistle  was  "  used  and  admowledged 
as  Scripinre  by  Clement  in  Borne,  writing  to  the  church  in 
Corinth,  i.  e,,  about  thirty  years  after  it  was  written;  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  probably  by  the  Syrian  church,"  as  it  is  '^  contained 
in  the  PescMto,  or  old  Syriac  version^  madie  in  the  second  cen- 
tniy."  '^  Such  is  the  credit  it  had  obtained"  as  early  as  ^^the 
Buddie  of  the  second  century." 

As  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  Dr*  Davidson 
proves  satisfactorily  that  they  were  *^  Christian  Jews  alone," 
and  Christian  Jews  residing  in  Palestine^  to  whose  '^  state  and 
predilections^'  the  letter  is  ^'  exactly  suited." 

The  theory  of  the  Aramean  original  of  the  epistle,  and  the 
arguments  adduced  to  sustain  that  theory^  Dr.  jDavidson  exa- 
mines and  refutes.  The  only  consideration  he  allows  to  have 
weight,  is  that  ''drawn  from  the  parties  to  whom  the  epistle  is 
addressed,"  whose  vernacular  dialect  was  Aramean,  not  Greek, 
Bat  our  author  shews  that  by  the  time  this  epistle  was  written 
(viz.  A.  D.  63),  the  Greek  tongue  had  '' en(»roached  much  on  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  the  Hebrews."  Besides  which,  the  destruc- 
tu)n  of  the  Jewish  metropolis,  and  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  system, 
were  rapidly  approaching,  when  ''the  Jewish  Christians  would 
be  more  closely  incorporated  with  the  Gentiles  in  one  body^ 
with  one  common  tongue."  To  have  written  in  Hebrew  would 
therefore  "  have  been  almost  superfluous ;"  while  "  to  write  in 
Greek  was  to  facilitate  an  amalgamation  of  all  believers  both 
Jews  and  GentUes.  Wisely,  therefore,  the  apostle  "  consulted 
al  once  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  of 
all  future  believers,  by  writing  in  Greek." — ^p.  386. 

Tlie  analysis  of  the  contents  iuipnished  by  Dr.  Davidson  is 
so  clear  and  satisfacto^as  to  supply  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  epistle,  llie  current  of  thought,  with  its  various 
interruptions,  is  admirably  traced. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  catholic  epistles 
individually.  Dr.  Davidson  devotes  several  pages  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  general  designation  under  which  they 
are  all  included.  His  conclusions  are  these :  that  at  first  the 
term  catholic  was  applied  to  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude,  in  the 
sense  of  ^Hniendedfor  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  as  distinguished 
firom  Paul's  ejnstiies,  which  were  addressed  for  the  most  part  to 
particular  churches;"  afterwards,  the  epistle  of  James,  the 
second  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second  of  John  being  added, 
the  enlare  collection  was  called  catholic ,  as  being  read  publicly  in 
the  churches;  at  a  still  later  period,  the  term  was  appliea  to 
them  in  the  sense  of  canonical ;  and  subsequentty,  it  was  used 
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to  mean  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the 
orthodox  catholic  faith,''  But  the  original  idea  of  tlie  word 
was,  intended  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

Oar  author  then  proceeds  to  the  epistle  of  James.  The  first 
question  which  here  occupies  him — a  somewhat  difficult  one — 
is,  which  James  of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  the  author  of  this  epistle, — whether  James  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  brother  of  John;  or  James  the  son  of  Alpheus;  or  James 
the  Lord^s  brother?  After  ail  elaborate  examination  of  their 
respective  claims,  Dr.  Davidson  concludes  that  the  first  ^^  died 
too  early  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  the  epistle,^^ 
that  "  according  to  the  view  already  advocated  (in  the  author^s 
preceding  investigation),  there  is  no  room  for  choosing  the  last 
named ;  but  that  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  is  so  prominent 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
as  one  of  the  three  leading  apostles,  must  be  the  writer  of  the 
present  epistle.^' 

The  "  characteristics  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle,'^  and  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  epistle  itself,  are  clearly  indicated.  Much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  epistle ;  its  design  being  satisfactorily 
pointed  out,  and  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  class  of  Jewish  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended,  discovered. 
The  letter  was  designed  for  purely  Jewish  Christians  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  babes  in  knowledge,  as  Dr. 
Davidson  shews. 

Our  author  regards  the  epistle  of  James  as  the  earliest  of 
all  the  epistles,  assigning  it  to  a.d.  45.  The  arguments  adduced 
from  the  epistle  itself  in  support  of  a  later  date,  are  stated  and 
refuted.  The  common  idea  that  James  wrote  after  Paul,  and. 
with  the  special  design  of  combating  thq  perversion  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  is  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily shewn  to  be  unfounded.  Dr.  Davidson  contends  that 
James  had  no  reference  whatever  to  Paulas  doctrine,  but  wrote 
to  oppose  the  common  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  ''to  rest 
satisfied  with  intellectual  knowledge,  without  corresponding 
practice,  with  the  legal  forms  rather  than  with  the  life  which 
alone  gives  them  efficacy .''  James  and  Paul  wrote  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  but  drawing  from  one  and  the  same 
fountain  of  truth,  whatever  apparent  discrepancy  may  €xist 
between  their  teaching,  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  harmo- 
nious. The  sentiments  of  both  writers  were  substantiaDy  the 
same ;  but  their  manner  of  conveying  instruction  differed  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  each,  and  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  churches  they  had  in  view.  They  take  opposite 
points  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  the  requisite^  of 
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Christian  character.  The  one  arrives  at  the  existence  of  faith 
throngh  the  medium  of  works  evidencing  it;  the  other  havings 
established  the  necessity  of  faith,  arrives  at  the  necessary  con- 
clusion, that  where  sincere  belief  exists,  good  works  must  un- 
avoidably follow.  When,  therefore,  they  appear  to  contradict 
one  another,  especially  in  reference  to  the  examples  of  Abraham 
and  Rabab,  the  contradiction  is  removed  by  attending  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  employ  the  term  faith,  James 
means  by  it  a  sort  of  theoretical  belief  which  does  not  influence 
the  conduct, — a  pharisaic  monotheism,-^a  passive  state  of  mind, 
possessing  no  regulating  control  over  the  whole  life.  This  ap- 
pears from  his  predicating  maTK  of  the  devils ;  '  the  devils  also 
believe  {iricrevovm)  and  tremble.'  Paul  again,  means  by  it 
heartfelt  trust  and  confidence  in  God.  He  does  not  apply  9r/<rTi9 
to  any  other  state  of  mind  than  that  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  holy  conduct ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  attributed 
vitnii  to  the  devils,  as  James  does.  In  opposition  to  a  righteous- 
ness relying  on  works  merely,  Paul  insists  on  the  inward  prin- 
ciple as  sufficient,  and  therefore  he  affirms  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith  alone.  In  opposition  to  a  vain  faith,  which 
did  not  penetrate  the  heart  and  quicken  the  will,  James  affirms 
that  Abraham  was  justified  by  his  works,  i.  e,  his  faith  proved 
itself  complete  by  those  works;  it  cooperated  with  them.  He 
proved  himself  a  righteous  man  in  the  eye  of  others  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  faith  in  his  deeds ;  whereas  b^oi^e  God  such  an 
outward  manifestation  of  the  internal  principle  was  unneces- 
sary.'' — pp.  330,  331.  Thus  the  apostles  speak  of  different  sorts 
of  faith,  and  different  kinds  of  justification, — Paul  of  vital  trust 
in  Christ,  James  of  a  mere  theoretical  belief,  which  he  con- 
demns,— Paul  of  justification  before  God,  James  of  justification 
before  men,  the  proof  and  declaration  of  the  reality  of  faith  and 
piety  by  means  of  works. 

Although  this  epistle  was  originally  classed  among  the  anti* 
legomena,  and  though  ^'  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  church 
was  little  acquainted  with''  it,  "and  made  little  use  of" 
it  ''till  the  fourth  century;"  though  in  comparatively  recent 
times  it  has  been  doubted  or  rejected  by  members  of  the  Greek, 
Romish,  and  Protestant  churches,  Luther  calling  it  "  a  right 
strawy  epistle,"  which  opinion  he  never  retracted;  yet  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  its  authenticity.  These  grounds 
are  fairly  stated  by  Dr.  Davidson,  who  upholds  and  defends  it, 
shewing  that  its  rejection,  or  the  scepticism  that  has  existed 
concerning  it,  arises  from  "  internal,"  or  "  doctrinal,  not  criti- 
cal" considerations.  The  internal  objections  are  given  in  detaii 
and  satisfactorily  obviated. 
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in  disenssing  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  Dr.  Daridson  ^ves,  in 
the  first  place,  a  satisfactory  history  of  its  author.  Among  other 
things  he  considers,  is  the  supposed  early  visit  of  Peter  to  Borne, 
together  with  his  founding  or  governing  the  church  there,  which 
is  set  aside  as  unfounded  and  £alse.  That  Peter  did  visit  Borne, 
and  suffi^red  there.  Dr.  Davidson  maintains.  To  deny  this  he 
considers  "  hypercritical.^'  '*  It  is  going  firom  the  extreme  of 
the  fabulous  to  that  of  the  sceptical.'^  He  came  to  Borne  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  suffered  there  about  the  same  time  that 
Paul  was  put  to  death.  The  Babylon  fix)m  which  this  letter 
was  written,  was  neither  Borne,  nor  Jerusalem,  mystically  de- 
signated Babylon,  nor  the  house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  apostles 
assembled,  as  some  have  curiously  imagined,  nor  Babylon  in 
Egypt,  nor  Selucia  on  the  Tigris,  to  which  the  name  modem 
Babylon  was  given ;  but  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
^the  natural  and  obvious  view.*'  *^The  city  was  well  known, 
and  the  mention  of  it  would  at  once  suggest  its  locality  on  the 
Euphrates.  There  were  many  Jews  in  it,  sufficient  in  number 
to  draw  Peter  thither,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  field  for  evan- 
gelical labour.'' 

The  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  in  the  specified  localities,  who  were  '' strangers 
and  pilgrims"  on  earth,  "absent  from  their  home,  L  e.  heaven." 
That  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  addressed.  Dr. 
Davidson  fully  evinces  from  the  epistle  itself.  Its  supposed  de- 
pendence on  Paul's  epistles,  asserted  by  De  Wette,  is  examined 
and  shewn  not  to  be  real.  Besemblance  to  Paul's  epistles  ap- 
pears j  but  the  ''diversity  fer  exceeds  the  similarity."  The  Iwt 
of  alleged  parallelisms,  when  closely  examined  dwindles  down  to 
a  very  few  examples.  No  resemblances  present  themselves  but 
such  as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  the  case  of -the  apostles, 
who  were  "imbued  with  the  same  spirit,"  whose  "source  of  en* 
Hghtenment  was  the  same,"  whom  the  promised  Spirit  led  into 
all  truth,  and  to  those  minds  the  Old  Testament  scriptures 
were  familiar,  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  quote,  and 
the  interpretation  belonging  to  which  "must  naturally  have 
been  alike  in  all  the  aposties." 

In  reference  to  the  sec(md  epistle  of  Peter,  the  only  points 
to  which  we  shaQ  advert  are  its  relation  to  Jude's  epistle,  and  its 
authenticity.  In  regard  to  the  former,  Dr.  Davidson  fost  pre^ 
sents  us  with  a  long  table  of  striking  parallelisms.  The  relation 
between  the  two  epistles  appears  pecuHariy  close.  Whence  has 
this  arisen  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  parallelisms,  they  cannot 
be  accidental.  Four  different  explanations  of  the  phenomenon 
of  resemblance  have  been  proposed.    "  \^  Soiye  suppose  ihaM 
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botii  writers  drew  from  a  common  source.  2.  Others  tliink  that 
Peter  made  use  of  Jnde^s  letter.  8.  A  third  class  believe  that 
Jude  followed  Peter.  4.  Olshaasen  and  Angusti  derive  the 
resemblance  from  conversation  and  epistolary  correspondence 
between  the  writers.'^  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Davidson.  The  arguments  which  he  allies  In  support 
of  this  view  are  these :  (a)  **The  phraseologjy  of  Jude  is  simpler 
than  that  of  Peter,  which  is  more  artificial,  rhetorical,  para- 
phrastic and  amplified ;"  (6)  ''  Expressions  occurring  in  Jude's 
epistle  are  altered  in  a  very  singular  manner  in  Peter  f^  (c)  "  Pas- 
sages in  Peter  are  so  indefimte  and  general  in  their  language 
as  to  be  obscure  without  the  light  of  the  parallels  in  Jude;'^ 
(d)  "  The  course  of  thought  in  Jude^s  epi^e  is  firm  and  defi- 
nite ;  in  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  it  is  unsteady,  like  that  of 
an  imitator  ;^^  {e)  ''The  opponents  described  and  denounced  in 
Jude  are  distinctly  pourtrayed ;  but  in  second  Peter  the  picture 
is  not  dear  f^  (/)  ''  It  is  not  so  probable  that  Jude  should  have 
extracted  a  very  brief  epistle,  energetic  and  powerful  as  it  is, 
from  a  longer  one,  as  that  the  writer  of  the  longer  should  have 
used  the  shorter.''  For  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
these  arguments  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  Taken 
together  they  possess  considerable  weight.  Let  them  be  can- 
didly examined.  In  Mmess  to  Dr.  Davidson  we  must  however 
give  the  conclusion  of  his  general  argument  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  more  we  consider  the  question  before  us,  the  less  likely  does 
any  mode  of  accounting  for  the  striking  similarity  between  the  two 
writers  appear,  without  assuming  that  Peter  saw  and  read  Jude's 

r*  tie.  AH  circumstances  that  can  be  conjured  up  or  conjectured  for 
purpose  of  explaining  the  coinddence,  without  tiiis,  are  improbable 
and  insufficient.  But  in  adopting  tile  originality  of  Jude,  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  suppose  that  Peter  was  a  mere  copyist.  Along  with  the 
similarity,  and  intersecting  it,  there  is  a  diflferenoe.  Peter  s^  appears 
as  an  original  writer :  his  individuality  is  not  obscured.  The  case  is 
as  if  the  perusal  of  Jude's  ^isde  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind,  so  that  its  phraseologY  as  well  as  its  sentiments  became  incorpo- 
rated with  his  mental  constitution." — ^p.  408. 

On  the  examination  of  the  authenticity  of  this  epistle.  Dr. 
Davidson  enters  with  candour  and  impartiality;  ev^  ready 
to  admit  the  force  o£  an  argument  even  when  directed  against 
his  own  views,  or  to  reject  one  when  seen  to  be  feeble  or  worth- 
less^ although  intended  for  the  support  of  what  he  regards  as  the 
correct  opinioa.  The  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  second 
Peter  he  regards  as  slight,  and  the  supposed  allitsions  to  it  found 
in  tibe  Fathers  as  duUmis.  By  most  of  the  fathers  no  reference 
it  made  to  it:  some  place  it  among  the  untUegomena.    ''In 
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the  western  Church  we  do  not  meet  with  miy  notice  of  the 
epistle  till  Fhilastrius  of  Brescia  received  it  into  his  canon  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century/'  "  In  the  Syrian  church 
the  earliest  view  taken  of  the  epistle  was  xinfavourable  to  its 
authenticity,  as  may  be  deduced  from  its  omission  in  the  Pes- 
chito."  In  the  fourth  century  however,  Ephraem  received  it 
along  with  the  other  catholic  epistles.  Some  of  the  Greek 
fathers  quote  it.  Clement  of  Borne  probably  refers  to  it.  Dr, 
Davidson  thus  remarks  on  the  evidence : — 

"  We  do  not  feel  that  the  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  <Ksprove 
the  authenticity  of  our  epistle.  Of  course  it  is  far  from  proving  it. 
One  fact  of  importance  is  shewn  by  it,  viz.,  that  the  treatise  was  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable, too,  that  it  was  not  composed  in  his  lifetime ;  certainly  not  at 
Alexandria,  else  he  would  not  have  made  that  use  of  it  which  he  did. 
It  must  have  appeared  before  his  time ;  how  long,  it  is  impossible  to 
telL  The  silence  of  the  earliest  fathers  is  not  a  conclusive  argument 
against  its  existence  or  authenticity,  because  that  silence  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  '  None  of  the  shorter  books  of 
the  New  Testament,'  says  Olshausen,  '  are  referred  to  by  the  fathers, 
but  with  rare  exceptions.  Some  books,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
argument,  would  furnish  less  opportimity  for  citation;  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  has  perished,  it  might  easily 
happen  that  in  the  writings  now  extant  no  mention  would  be  made  of 
a  book  which  all  the  ancients  might  have  read.'  " — ^p.  418. 

Dr.  Davidson  next  proceeds  to  the  internal  evidence.  Thir- 
teen arguments  against  and  seven  in  favour  of  the  Petrine  origin 
of  the  epistle  are  stated  and  examined.  These  are  of  various 
weight.  The  worthlessness  of  many  of  them  is  clearly  evinced. 
The  question  is  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a. difficult  one. 
Leaning  to  the  authenticity,  Dr.  Davidson  yet  candidly  acknow- 
ledges his  inability  to  answer  some  of  the  internal  arguments 
against  it.  He  confesses  his  doubts  about  it.  We  shall  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  which 
will  clearly  reveal  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject : — 

"  Were  we  called  upon  to  decide  positively,  either  to  admit  the 
epistle  as  Peter's,  or  to  reject  it  as  supposititious,  we  should  take  the 
farmer  alternative,  believing  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  exposed  to  fewer 
objections.  But  the  state  of  the  question  is  doubtful.  We  will  not 
pronounce  the  epistle  supposititious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy 
to  admit  it  as  Peter's.  Evidence  does  not  justify  the  supposititious 
character  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  unworthy  of  an  apostle; 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  with  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  it  breathes  an  apostolic  spirit. 
It  is  conducive  to  truth  and  godliness.     With  all  this,  however,  we 
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cannot  be  sure  that  Peter  himself  wrote  it.  We  are  compelled  to  leave 
the  matter  in  suspense,  affirming  positively  and  dogmatically  neither 
on  the  one  side  nor  the  other.  Judging  on  subjective  grounds,  we 
should  receive  it  as  apostolic,  in  opposition  to  objective  difficulties. 
But  our  mind  is  not  wholly  satisfied  respecting  it.  The  evidence  on, 
both  sides  has  been  given :  it  is  for  each  one  to  judge  according  to  his 
ability."— pp.  443,  444. 

This  is  candid  and  truthful.  Yet  there  are  some  doubtless 
who  will  blame  Dr.  Davidson  for  not  speaking  more  positively 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity.  That  were  to  blame  him  for 
not  saying  what  he  does  not  feel  and  think, — for  not  belying 
his  convictions.  The  cause  of  God  is  the  cause  of  truth,  and  by 
truth  it  must  be  sustained.  We  should  reverence  the  love  of 
truth  in  every  man ;  and  every  man,  especially  every  Christian 
man,  should  speak  as  he  feels  and  thinks ;  his  words  expressing 
the  varying  states  of  his  mind,  affirmative,  negative,  doubtful. 
But  to  speak  conscientiously  demands  courage ;  and  this  every 
sacred  critic  and  theologian  should  eminently  possess. 

We  may  pass  over  the  epistles  of  John  with  the  single  re- 
mark, that  our  author  ably  defends  their  authenticity.  The 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  first  epistle  is  admirable,  clearly 
exhibiting  its  "  unity  and  comprehensiveness.^' 

We  now  come  to  the  epistle  of  Jude.  In  considering  its 
author.  Dr.  Davidson  shews  that  the  Jude  of  our  epistle  was 
not  Jude  the  apostle,  (not  *iovha^  'laKw^ov  of  Luke  vi.  16,  or 
Jude  the  son  of  James ;)  but  Jude  the  brother  of  James  the 
less,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  "  But  while  there  ia 
reason  for  doubting  th^  apostolic  authenticity  of  Jude,  there 
is  nothing  against  its  authenticity.  It  was  written  by  an  apos- 
tolic man,  Jude,  the  brother  of  James  the  apostle;  but  not 
by  an  apostle.'^  (p.  501.)  The  evidence  on  the  subject,  internal 
and  external,  is  fully  and  clearly  stated.  "  The  earliest  fathers 
appear  to  have  thought  little  of  the  present  epistle.  They  were 
either  unacquainted  with  it,  or  did  not  value  it  highly."  But  that 
it  is  what  it  professes  to  be.  Dr.  Davidson  makes  evident.  *^It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  the  end  which  any  one 
could  have  had  in  writing  the  letter  with  a  view  to  deceive  the 
public.  In  that  case  he  would  have  called  himself  an  apostle. 
But  the  author  has  not  done  so.  He  pretends  to  nothing  that 
he  is  not.  The  very  obscurity  of  some  parts ;  the  difficulty,  if 
not  impossibility,  of  understanding  certain  allusions,  and  the 
unusual  subjects  introduced,  combine  to  support  the  authen- 
ticity.''— p.  504. 

In  treating  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  Dr.  Davidson  discusses 
the  following  questions.     1.  The  designations  of  time  which 
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oooar  frequently  in  it  imd  the  book  of  Danid.  3.  Its  authen- 
ticity as  an  apostolic  pft)dnetion.  3.  Its  canonical  authority. 
4.  Time  and  place  of  writing.  5.  Unity.  6.  The  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  written.  7.  Schemes  of  interpretation. 
8.  Its  contents. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  have  found  this  to  be  the 
most  deeply  interesting  portion  of  the  work^  as  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ably  written  chapters.  Dr.  Davidson  does  not 
fdUow  the  beaten  track  of  commentators  and  critics^  but  has 
pursued  a  course  of  independent  investigation.  He  indignantly 
spurns  the  yoke  g£  ^^  established  traditions/'  which  some  are 
ready  to  impose  on  the  necks  of  all  who  come  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sacred  volume ;  a  yoke  which  would  impede,  hamper^ 
and  depress  all  free  research^  and  hold  us  down  to  the  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  proposed  by  our  ancestors.  To  Prof.  Bush^ 
who  appeals  in  the  spirit  of  the  odium  theologicum  to  the  views 
which  he  asserts  the  Beformers  took  of  some  portions  of  the 
Revelation^  Dr.  Davidson  replies  thus : — 

'^  We  know  of  no  standard  but  the  Bible :  nothing  that  can  serve 
to  shew  the  truth  of  a  religious  tenet  except  the  infallible  word  of  God. 
Councils  may  change :  flEiQiers  of  the  church  may  be  mistaken ;  the 
Reformers  were  fambie ;  and  shall  we  who  enjoy  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  light  and  learning  of  past  ages,  stand  still  where  they  stopped, 
or  appeal  to  them  as  our  guides,  just  because  they  attained  to  eminence 
at  a  time  when  surroun&ig  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  truth  ?  We  were  not  made  to  sleep  over  the  Bible,  or 
stereotype  those  principles,  civil  and  religious,  which  it  is  the  glory  of 
oar  ft>refathers  to  have  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  While  render- 
ing our  respect  to  the  Reformers,  and  honouring  the  men  of  past  times 
who  delended  the  great  truths  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
hope,  we  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  popery  in  principle-— that  yerj 
ihmg  in  essence  which  we  profess  to  abhor — ^to  call  up  the  names  el 
illustrious  dead  as  the  infallible  expounders  of  the  Bible,  or  to  give  to 
our  language  the  semblance  of  assuming,  that  to  differ  from  current 
opinions  is  to  disown  Protestantism  and  to  favour  Romanism.  Wk^i 
shall  the  various  sections  of  the  Protestant  church  learn  fully,  and  act 
out  with  earnest  honesty,  the  lesson  of  heaven :  *  Call  no  man  your 
father  upon  earth;  for  one  is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven?*" — 
p.  512. 

In  this  noble  and  independent  spirit  Dr.  Davidson  prose* 
cutes  his  task.  He  regards  not  the  authority  of  great  names, 
but  the  power  of  argument.  Hence  he  dares  to  reject  in  toto 
that  favourite  theory  which  in  prophecy  multiplies  a  day  into 
360  days, — the  year-day  theory.  ^^The  plain  and  obvious 
sense  df  a  day  in  prophecy,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  writing,^' 
he  maintains,  "  is  a  day"    "  A  day  just  means  a  day,  and  a 
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year  a  yearJ^  Into  the  examiiiatk)n  of  the  opposite  view  he 
thoroughly  enters^  bringing  under  review  the  various  passages 
of  Scripture  which  have  been  adduced  in  its  support^  to  sl^ 
that  it  derives  no  countenance  firom  them.  The  year-day  theory 
will^  we  apprehend,  be  allowed,  even  by  its  warmest  advocates, 
to  be  greatly  diaken  under  the  searching  examination  to  which 
it  is  subjected  by  our  author ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  completeness  of  this  able  argument  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  subject  being  considered  apart  from  any  peculiar  theory  of 
prophetic  interjuretation ;  from  all  collateral  considerations  and 
the  detailed  exposition  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
designations  of  time  occur.  The  argument  is  therefDre  unen-» 
cambered,  unembarrassed,  and  most  lucidly  presented. 

The  ^^  apostolic  authenticity  "  of  the  Apocalypse  is  ably  de« 
fended  by  i)r.  Davidson.  Both  external  and  internal  evidence 
is  shewn  to  be  in  favour  of  its  apostolic  origin.  ''The  early 
reception  of  the  book  by  those  residing  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  testifies  to  its  apostolic  origin.  The  counter  evidence 
is  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is  notorious,  for  example,  that 
the  Alogi  were  not  influenced  by  early  tradition,  or  by  critical 
reasons,  to  reject  the  Apooaljrpse,  but  by  doctrinal  prejudices* 
Caius^s  opposition  also  resolves  itself  into  opposition  to  Mon- 
tanism.  Dionysius  of  Alexapdria  seems  to  have  been  largely 
affected  by  his  dislike  of  the  millenariauism  of  Nepos;  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  argued  critically  against  it« 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  histcnrical  tradition  of  any  eariy 
kind  against  its  composition  by  John  is  ever  appealed  to.  Why 
the  PesckUo  wanted  it,  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  But  since 
the  Syrian  church  in  the  fourth  century  received  it,  its  exclusion 
from  their  ancient  version  must  be  considered  as  consistent  with 
its  canonical  authority .^^  (p.  548.)  Fapias,  Justin  Martyr,  Me- 
Hto,  Theophilus,  ApoUonius,  the  churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons^ 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  a  host  of  later 
names,  are  all  witnesses  to  the  authenticity.  Eusebius^s  ''hesi- 
tating mode  of  speaking  ^'  about  it,  traceable  to  "  his  dislike  of 
miUenarianism,''  neutralize  itself. 

Whatever  difficulties  may  attach  to  the  internal  evidence^ 
which  is  here  very  frilly  and  satisfactorily  stated  for  and  against^ 
that  evidence  goes,  on  the  whole,  to  support  the  affiraative 
view.  The  peculiar  natin^  of  the  book  leads  us  to  expect  pecu- 
liarities of  words,  phrases,  and  style  of  composition. 

On  the  question  of  authenticity,  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
formers is  treated  according  to  its  worth.  Will  Prof.  Bush  plead 
that  authority  here  ?  If  so,  of  what  avail  will  be  h^  favourite 
year-day  theory,  when  he  shall  find  himself  deprived  of  the  chief 
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book  to  which  he  applies  it?  Lather  and  Zwingle  denied  the 
apostolic  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  Surely  then,  it  were  more 
judicious  to  refrain  from  wielding  a  weapon  which  quite  as  effec- 
tually slays  him  who  employs  it  as  him  against  whom  it  is 
aimed. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Dr.  David- 
son adopts  and  defends  the  later  date.  The  arguments  adduced 
by  Stuart  and  others  in  favour  of  an  earlier  date  are  examined 
in  detail.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ewtemal  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  composition  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is  supe- 
rior to  that  which  would  refer  it  to  a  period  so  much  earlier  as 
the  reign  of  Nero.  It  is  on  the  internal  evidence  that  those  who 
contend  for  its  early  authorship  mainly  rely.  Yet  this  evidence 
which  we,  along  with  others,  deemed  almost  impregnable,  has 
been  sadly  shaken  by  the  sifting  examination  of  Dr.  Davidson^s 
critical  powers.  Still  we  cleave  to  the  early  origin.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  answer  the  author's  reasoning ;  but,  admitting  the 
Neronic  date,  we  fancy  we  can  explain  some  portions  of  this 
mysterious  book ;  whereas  if  we  accept  the  Domitianic  date, 
all  becomes  uncertain  and  unsettled.  We  must  therefore  rein- 
vestigate the  point,  with  the  assistance  of  Moses  Stuart,  Dr. 
Davidson,  and  some  others.  The  reasoning  of  our  author  is 
very  cogent,  and  perhaps  the  more  so,  as  he  once  held  to  the 
early  authorship  himself;  but  has,  by  farther  and  more  mature 
examination,  been  led  to  reject  it.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
biblical  scholars  to  this  part  of  the  Introduction  under  review. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  is  the  "  Schemes  of  Interpretation"  which  have  been 
applied  to  this  book.  These,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
are  four  in  number: — *^the  preterist,  according  to  which  the 
book  refers  to  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  represented  chiefly  by  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  heathen  Rome,'' — '^  the  continuous,  agreeably  to  which  the 
book  presents  a  progressive  history,  of  which  many  things  are 
accomplished,  and  others  not^'' — "the  simple  futurist y  according 
to  which  the  first  three  chapters  relate  to  the  actual  churches 
existing  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  days  of  the  writer,  while  the  re- 
maining prophecies  refer  to  events  yet  future  which  are  to 
precede  or  accompany  the  Redeemer's  second  coming," — ''the 
extreme  futurist ,  agreeably  to  which  the  whole  book,  including 
the  description  of  the  seven  churches,  refers  to  what  is  still 
future."  Rejecting  the  last  as  "  too  extravagant,"  Dr.  Davidson 
confines  his  attention  to  the  first  three.  The  preterist  theory, 
adopted  with  certain  variations  by  many  expositors  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  is  first  examined,  and  a  number  of  powerftil 
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arguments  stated  against  it.  Bnt  those  who  desire  to  test  this 
scheme,  should  read  Stnart^s  most  elaborate,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, valuable  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  Lee's 
most  unsatisfactory  "  Exposition,'^  in  his  Dissertations  on  Pro- 
phecy, and  he  will  have  the  most  satisfactory  conviction  of  its 
utter  untenableness.  Lee's  Dissertation  is  an  exposition  where 
nothing  is  expounded. 

The  continuous  scheme  finds  as  little  favour  with  Dr.  David- 
son as  the  preterist.  He  considers  that  it  is  based  on  assump- 
tion, proceeds  on  assumption,  and  is  involved  in  endless  diffi- 
culties. It  is  replete  with  absurdities,  illustrations  of  which 
might  be  easily  produced ;  and  as  attempted  to  be  carried  out 
by  its  various  advocates,  it  continually  contradicts  and  destroys 
itself.  In  the  simple  futurist  scheme  Dr.  Davidson  also  sees  in- 
superable diflBculties — diflBculties  which  ought  for  ever  to  prevent 
its  adoption  by  thinking  men.  To  the  arguments  alleged  against 
the  three  preceding  schemes  of  interpretation  we  simply  invite 
attention,  being  unable  feirly  to  represent  them  to  our  readers, 
unless  we  should  quote  the  whole ;  as  they  are  stated  in  a  form 
so  condensed. 

Dr.  Davidson  proceeds  to  indicate  his  own  views  briefly 
of  the  Apocalypse,  admitting,  however,  that  "  it  is  easier  to  find 
defects  in  prevailing  schemes  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  than 
to  propose  a  new  and  better  one."  The  book  is  a"  prophetic 
poem,"  and  as  such  "its  descriptions  are  of  a  general  character, 
expressive  only  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  subject.'^ 
It  '^appears  very  unlikely  that  the  history  of  the  universal 
church  is  depicted"  in  it.  "  The  attempt  to  identify  the  succes- 
sive events  of  history  with  the  successive  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
phecies, appears"  to  Dr.  Davidson  "  utterly  hopeless."  A  literal 
historical  application  of  the  prophecies,  such  as  the  three  rqected 
schemes  more  or  less  imply,  must  not  be  looked  for.  The  times 
are  "symbolic,  not  chronological"  The  "prophecies  should  not 
be  understood  as  symbolizing  the  leading  events  of  history. 
They  shadow  forth  certain  agencies  which  impede  or  advance  the 
interests  of  the  church  of  Christ."  The  description  contained 
in  them  is  "  general,  not  specific,"  The  three  cities  mentioned 
are  Jerusalem,  pagan  Rome,  and  the  purified  church  of  God, — 
the  thousand  years  are  not  meant  to  be  chronologically  and 
Uterally  understood.  The  number  "  points  to  a  time  when 
Christianity  had  triumphed  over  paganism."  The  beast  does  not 
denote  "  the  papacy,"  but  the  "  heathen  power"  as  opposed  to 
Christ  and  his  reUgion.  Hence  the  millennium  began  after 
the  abolition  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  empire."  The  period 
described  in  the  xxi.  and  xxii.  chapters  is  taken  to  "denote 
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the  heavenly  state^   and  the  diurch   m  her   perfected  caa- 
dition." 

We  hope  Yte  have  succeeded  in  stating  fairly  Dr.  Davidson^s 
views.  To  discuss  these  views  is  beyond  the  pnrpose  of  this 
aimlytical  notice  of  the  work^  though  it  may  hereafter  be  a  sob^ 
ject  for  separate  consideration.  Indeed^  many  chapters  of  the 
book  are  eminently  suggestive  of  topics  demanding  discussion. 
We  add,  however,  a  closing  paragraph,  from  which  our  author^s 
view  of  the  general  drift  and  scoipe  of  the  book  will  appear : — 

"  The  subject  of  the  seer  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  chiefly  and 
primarily^  over  heathenism,  the  persecuting,  hostile  power  under  which 
he  himself  and  contemporary  fellow-Christians  were  suffering,  and  over 
other  opposing  tendencies  and  influences.  The  apostle  describes  the 
destruction  of  antichristianisni — the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  it. 
This  is  the  comprehensive  scope  of  his  predictions.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  is  symbolically  represented  as  persecuting  the  followers  of  Christ 
— M^  enmity  to  him,  and,  consequently,  to  all  who  bear  has  name)  w 
dieep  and  determined.  This  personiftcatioa  of  the  antichristian  world 
is  equivaLent,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  gemi:^  of  the  Emnan  empire, 
or  rather  includes  it.  It  should  not  be  limited  to  that,  either  in  com- 
prehension or  duration.  The  hostility  of  heathen  Rome  to  the  true 
religion  is  embodied  in  the  descriptions ;  but  il  does  not  exhaisst  their 
dgmficanoe.  They  embrace  the  leading  tendencies  which  are  opposed 
in  their  natunre  to  the  peaceful  victories  and  universal  dominion  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth." — ^p.  632. 

To  this  statement  we  might  not  be  reluctant  to  affix  o«r  name ; 
but  in  doing  so  we  should  feel  bound  to  consider  a»  eompr&- 
bended  in  the  view  of  the  seer,  or  rather  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  moved  him,  all  the  forms  of  power,  civil,  poMtical,  or 
ecclesiastical,  which,  together  or  separately,  Kft  themselrcB  up 
against  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  true  king- 
dom in  the  souls  of  men, — every  form  erf  Antichristianism 
which,  by  whatever  name  known  among  men,  does  actually, 
although  more  or  less  demonstratively,  oppress  and  persecute 
the  followers  of  Christ — ^the  true  subjects  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom. Paganism,  as  the  nearest  and  most  pressing  evil  of  that 
time,  is,  it  may  be  acknowledged,  kept  chiefly  in  view ;  bu*  m  all 
power  hostile  to  pure  religion  and  vital  truth,  whether  called  Pa- 
gan, Moslem,  or  Christian,  is  the  same  in  its  real  essence,  and  has 
but  one  parentage,  it  is  all  essentially  Antichristian ;  alt  opposed 
to  God  and  to  his  Christ,  and  nmst  therefore,  under  this  view, 
be  held  as  embraced  in  the  inspired  survey.  Over  all  Chris- 
tianity is  destined  to  reign,  and  to  come  forth  out  of  every  con- 
flict '^  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
Avith  banners.'^ 
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After  having,  with  strong  interest,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  present  work  from  its  commencement  to  the  completion  it 
has  now  reached,  we  close  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  regret.  We  have  not  concealed  that  this  i^rork,  as  an  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  takes  its  place  at  the  very 
head  of  its  class — that  it  is  the  chief  among  the  books  of  its 
kind  that  exist  among  us.  This  alone  were,  however,  not  very 
high  nor  very  adequate  commendation.  The  work  is  in  smother 
and  far  higher  sense  the  head.  It  is  so  in  that  sense  in  which 
any  great  work  from  the  hand  of  a  master  impresses  its  cha- 
racter upon  its  age,  and  gives  the  tone  to  all  future  labour  in 
the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  These  are  heads — foun- 
tain-heads— sources.  Such  there  have  been  in  art,  in  science, 
and  in  literature.  But  they  have  been  fewer  perhaps  in  theo- 
logical literature  than  in  any  other — seeing  that  this  literature 
is  less  conversant  with  invention  than  with  explanation — asto- 
nishes less  by  things  that  are  new,  than  by  its  manifestations  of 
things  that  are  old.  Nevertheless  there  are,  even  in  theological 
hterature,  some  such  master-works  as  these,  which  leave  us  not 
where  they  found  us,  which  carry  us  up  to  higher  fields,  and 
give  into  our  hands  better  instruments  of  labour — ^instruments 
which  no  workman  can  afford  to  neglect  or  dare  contemn,  with- 
out being  left  lagging  far  behind  the  claims  of  his  age  and 
generation. 

To  this  foremost  class  and  order,  the  work  we  now  close 
undoubtedly  belongs. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  regard 
it  in  this  its  completed  shape.  And  this  satisfaction  is  mingled 
with  no  other  regret  than  what  is  felt  at  the  cessation  of  that 
enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  the 
higher  judgment,  which  its  perusal  has  afforded.  This  is  a 
pleasure  beyond  all  price  to  those  who  think  in  reading,  and 
read  that  they  may  think ;  and,  to  the  qualified,  this  alone  will 
render  the  present  Introduction  not  only  one  of  the  most,  valu- 
able and  useful,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  of 
modem  Biblical  Literature. 

I.J. 
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WYCLIFFFS  BtBIE. 

The  Holy  Bibk,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  Earliest  English  Versions,  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  Followers. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Porshall,  P.R  S.  &c.  ;  Late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College :  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H., 
F.R.S.,  &c..  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Oxford  :  at  the  University  Press.     1850. 

The  Delegates  of  the  University  Press  at  Oxford  have  often 
entitled  themselves  to  honourable  praise,  and  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  scholars  of  this  country,  for  the  generous  munificence 
with  which  they  have,  at  large  pecuniary  risk  and  often  at  the 
cost  of  known  and  willing  sacrifices,  facilitated  the  production 
of  important  works,  which  without  their  aid  would  never  have 
seen,  the  light.  By  publishing  also  at  easy  prices,  they  have 
rendered  largely  accessible  productions, — biblical,  ecclesiastical, 
historical,  and  classical, — honourable  to  our  national  literature, 
but  which  unaided  by  them,  could  only  have  been  afforded  at  a 
charge  that  would  have  made  them  unattainable  to  most  of  those 
to  whose  use  they  are  best  adapted.  Many  examples  of  this  are 
known  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  public,  but  as  much  per- 
haps is  unknown ;  for  it  is  the  peculiarly  English  character  of 
this  great  literary  institution — and  such  the  Oxford  University 
Press  is  entitled  to  be  called — that  it  seeks  no  trumpeters  for 
its  own  high  deservings  and  services,  but  is  content  to  do  good, 
and  to  reap  but  half  the  praise.  It  is  the  just  complaint  of  this 
age,  that  since  private  patronage  has  ceased,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  produce  any  works  but  such  as  may  be  so  far  adapted  to  the 
general  public  taste,  as  to  ensure  a  sale  extensive  enough  to 
clear  the  expenses  of  publication,  if  not  to  ensure  to  the  author 
the  remuneration  to  which  his  labours  are  entitled.  But  there 
are  still  many  works,  important  for  literature,  and  of  great  use 
to  students,  for  which  no  general  demand  can  be  expected,  and 
which  therefore  can  only  be  produced  at  a  risk  to  the  author 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  incur,  and  that  indeed 
very  few  can  afford;  or  at  a  price  so  high,  to  compensate  for  the 
limited  demand,  as  to  constitute  a  severe  tax  upon  the  resources 
of  those  to  whom  the  work  is  necessary,  and  by  whom  it  must 
at  any  cost  be  obtained.  It  is  at  this  point,  where  public 
patronage  fails,  and  for  which  private  patronage  has  ceased  to 
provide,  that  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press  often  step 
in,  and,  by  their  liberal  aid,  at  once  attenuate  the  risk  of  the 
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author^  and  enable  the  purchaser  to  realize  the  benefit  intended 
for  him.  It  is  possible  that,  under  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  high  education,  and  a  more  extensive  taste  for  real  learning 
and  scholarship,  than  can  at  present  be  said  to  exist,  e\'en  where 
it  might  be  most  expected  to  be  found,  there  might  be  a  demand 
for  works  of  learned  labour  and  research,  adequate  to  afford 
to  the  author  security  from  loss,  if  not  some  portion  of  the 
reward  due  to  his  toils :  but  while  this  is  not  the  case — and  no- 
toriously it  is  not  in  this  country — the  noble  services  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  are  admirably  suited 
to  meet  the  diflBculty,  though  of  necessity  inadequate  to  its 
whole  extent,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  distinguished 
commendation. 

These  remarks  are  germane  to  the  matter  before  us ;  for  of 
this  princely  spirit  in  the  delegates,  the  magnificent  and  truly 
important  work  before  us  is  a  remarkable  example.  The  ex- 
penses of  print  and  paper  must  have  been  so  large,  that  no 
publisher  would  probably  have  been  induced  to  undertake  it, 
and  the  risk  is  far  greater  than  ordinary  private  resources  would 
warrant,  or  than  the  public  would  be  justified  in  expecting,  even 
from  the  most  ample  means,  as  an  addition  to  the  offering  of  the 
fruits  of  many  years^  labour.  Nor  probably  would  so  large  and 
long  a  labour,  with  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  results  of  publi- 
cation, have  been  at  all  undertaken,  but  for  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  delegates.  The  editors  gratefully  acknowledge 
that,  ^*  first  of  all,  their  thanks  are  due  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
University  Press  in  Oxford,  for  the  liberal  patronage  which,  by 
providing  for  the  expense  of  the  work,  encouraged  them  to  com- 
mence their  task,  and  has  enabled  them  at  length  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion.^' 

The  task  thus  undertaken,  and,  with  such  encouragement, 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  far  more  arduous  than  many 
would  at  the  first  view  suppose.  A  slight  inspection,  however, 
suffices  to  shew  that  the  editors  have  spared  no  pains  to  render 
the  work  complete.  They  declare  that  during  the  long  period 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  in  their  great  undertaking, 
they  have  had  to  visit  or  consult  very  many  of  the  principal 
libraries  of  the  kingdom.  They  state  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  time  during  twenty-two  years  has  been  spent  in 
accomplishing  their  task  :  but  that  '*  they  will  have  no  cause  of 
regret  if  the  result  of  their  labours  shall  remove  some  portion  of 
the  disgrace  which  has  long  been  attached  to  the  English  nation, 
for  the  continued  neglect  of  its  earliest  versions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  if  it  shall  serve  in  any  important  degree  to  illustrate 
the  history  and  structure  of  the  Engliah  language.^' 
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The  work  as  now  presented  to  the  public^  consists  of  fonr 
splendidly  printed  quarto  volumes.  Vol.  I.  contains  from  Gen- 
esis to  Ruth ;  Vol.  II.  from  1  Kings  to  Psalms ;  Vol.  III.  from 
Proverbs  to  Maccabees;  and  Vol.  IV.  comprises  the  New 
Testament. 

The  versions  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  an  entire 
form,  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  in  the  English  language 
which  embrace  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Though  never  used  in  any  public  services  of  the  church,  they 
must  have  been  widely  circulated,  as  well  among  the  clergy  as 
the  laity,  from  the  period  of  their  completion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  until  their  place  was  occupied  by  the 
editions  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  influence  which  they 
exerted  upon  the  religious  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  nation 
at  large,  was  without  doubt  extensive.  In  the  interval  between 
the  years  1382  and  1526,  they  diflfused  a  great  amount  of  Scrip- 
tural truth ;  supplied  the  opponents  of  the  papal  system  with  the 
most  eflFectual  means  of  exposing  its  abuses  and  errors,*  and 
thus  laid  a  deep  foundation  for  the  reforms  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  enable  us  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  eflFect  of 
these  versions,  and  of  the  merit  due  to  their  authors,  the  editors, 
in  their  Preface,  have  given  a  truly  valuable  and  interesting 
review  of  what  had  previously  been  done  towards  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  From  this  dis- 
sertation, we  shall  endeavour  to  condense  some  important 
particulars. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  poem  which  bears  the  name 
of  Caedmon,  gives  several  passages  of  Scripture  with  tolerable 
fidelity ;  but  the  character  of  this  composition  precludes  it  from 
being  ranked  among  the  versions  of  Holy  Writ.  Adhelm, 
Bishop  of  Sherborn,  who  died  in  709,  is  reported  to  have  ren- 
dered the  Psalter  into  his  native  tongue ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Psalms,  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  is  supposed  to 
be  at  least  in  part  his  production.  The  first  fifty  Psalms  are  in 
prose  and  the  others  in  verse.  The  Venerable  Bede  translated 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  he  seems  to  have  completed  just 
as  death  put  an  end  to  his  learned  labours  in  735. 

The  great  Alfred,  in  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
country,  did  not  overlook  the  importance  of  presenting  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Yet  what  parts  of  the 
Bible  he  translated  it  is  hard  to  determine :  and  all  that  is  with 
certainty  known  is,  that  at  the  head  of  his  laws  he  set  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  ten  commandments,  with  such  of  the  Mosaical  in- 
junctions in  the  three  following  chapters  of  Exodus  as  were 
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most  to  bis  purpose.  Whatever  might  be  the  precise  extent  of 
this  monarch's  biblical  labours,  it  is  beyoad  question  that  soon 
after  bis  day  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  her  own  interpretation 
of  those  parts  of  Smpture  whidi  were  in  most  frequent  use. 
The  Psaiter  ascribed  to  Adhehn,  if  it  be  not  his  work,  certainly 
cannot  be  later  than  the  ninth  century ;  and  to  the  same  period 
may  safely  be  attributed  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels, several  manuscripts  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Besides 
this,  the  unlettered  Saxou  was  afforded  access  to  the  narratives 
of  the  evangelists,  by  means  of  verbal  glosses  made  in  copies  of 
the  Latin  Gospels.  These  glosses  were  written  between  the 
lines  of  the  text,  rendering  it  in  the  same  order,  word  for  word. 
Two  of  these  glosses,  apparently  of  the  tenth  century,  are  still  in 
existence.  Similar  glosses  had  already  been  made  of  the  Psalter. 
Two  of  tiaese  glosses,  both  of  the  ninth  century,  have  been  pre- 
served and  published.  Glosses  also  occur  of  the  canticles  of 
the  ekurdi  and  the  Lcfld's  Prayer;  on  portions  of  Scripture  in 
the  ritual  of  Dnrham,  and  on  the  mwe  diflScult  words  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  Towards  the  end  <rf  the  tenth  century, 
.£l&ic  translate,  with  the  omi^on  of  some  paits,  and  the 
abridgment  of  others,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  and  the  Mac- 
cabees, He  also  drew  up,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  brief  account  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

It  thus  appears,  :from  writings  still  extant,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  must  have  had  m  her  own  tongue  a  considerable 
amount  of  scriptural  instructiotn :  and  it  is  reasonably  presumed 
that  she  possessed  more  of  which  we^ave  no  certain  information, 
much  of  whicfh,  it  is  supposed,  perished  in  the  troubles  and  con- 
fusion attending  the  incursions  and  pillages  of  the  Danes,  and 
much,  subsequently,  through  the  disfavour  shewn  by  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature. 

But  before  the  year  1200  the  Anglo-Normans  had  translated 
into  their  own  dialect,  in  prose,  the  Psalter  and  Canticles  of  the 
Cburda ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  they 
i^p^ir  to  have  possessed  not  only  a  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  verse,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  books  of  Kings,  but  ako 
a  prose  version  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture 
which  was  communicated  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  by 
means  of  these  productions,  contributed,  by  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  liiose  who  were  the  more  powerful,  to  delay  any  attempt 
to  put  the  sacred  volume  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
versions  and  glosses  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  still  remained  partially  in  use,  as  is  proved  by  the  copies 
now  extant,  transcribed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  biblical  translation  assumed  in  Eng* 
lish,  as  in  most  other  languages,  a  poetical  form.  The  Crinulum, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  To  a  later  period  in 
the  same  century  belongs  a  poem  reciting  the  principal  events  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  before  it  closed  the  whole  of  the  Psalter 
had  been  turned  into  verse. 

The  earliest  version  in  English  prose  of  any  entire  book  of 
Scripture  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  time  that  Edward 
the  First  ascended  the  throne.  This  was  a  translation  of  the 
Psalter  by  William  de  Schorham,  vicar  of  Chart-Sutton,  near 
Leedes,  in  Kent.  It  exists  in  a  manuscript  containing  the 
Psalter  in  Latin  and  English,  verse  by  verse.  This  translation 
had  scarcely  been  completed,  when  another  was  undertaken  by 
Richard  Rolle,  chanting  priest  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster, 
who  died  in  1349.  Having  written  a  Latin  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  he  was  induced  to  translate  the  text,  and  to  publish  it 
with  a  commentary  in  English.  Of  this  work  many  copies  are 
extant,  with  considerable  diflferences  from  each  other.  Another 
translation  of  the  Psalms  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  a 
note  at  the  end,  in  the  hand  of  the  original  scribe,  gives  the 
name  of  John  Hyde  as  the  owner  of  the  book;  and  it  has  hence 
been  inferred  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  version.  Our 
Editors  incline  to  think  that  this  version  is  rather  a  revision  of 
Schorham^s  than  an  independent  translation — but  the  specimens 
which  they  give  seems  to  us  scarcely  to  bear  out  this  judgment : 

Psalm  i.  1,  3. 

Schorham.  Hyde, 

*'  Blesced  be  the  man  that  jede  "  Blyssyd  be  the  man  that  hath 

noujt  in  the  couuseil  of  wicked ;  noght  go  in  the  counseyle  of  wyk- 

ne  stode  noujt  in  the  waie  of  sin-  kyd  men;    and   hath  not    stond 

jeris,  ne  sat  naujt  in  fals  iuge-  in  the  wey  of  synful  men,  and  hath 

ment.  not  syt  in  the  chayer  of  pestilence, 

that  is  to  seyne  of  vengaimce,  or  of 

fals  iiiggement. 

"  Ac  hijs  wylle  was  in  the  wylle  "  Bot  in  the  law  of  our  Lorde 

of   oure     Lorde ;    and    he    schal  the  will  of  hym  schal  be  ;  and  in 

thenche  in  his  lawe  both  daje  and  his  law  he  schal  haue  minde  day 

nyjt.  and  nyght. 

*'And  he  schal  be  as  the  tre  "  And  he  schal  be  as  a  trow 
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that  hijs  sette  by  the  ernynge  of  that  is  sett  be  syde  the  cours  of 
waters,  that  sehal  ^eue  his  frut  in  watres ;  that  schal  ^uld  hijs  firute 
hijs  tyme.  in  hys  tyme." 

Down  to  1360  the  Psalter  appears  to  have  been  the  only  book 
of  Scripture  entirely  rendered  into  English.  But  within  twenty- 
five  years  from  that  date  a  prose  version  of  the  whole  Bible, 
including  as  well  the  apocryphal  as  the  canonical  books,  had 
been  completed,  and  was  in  circulation  among  the  people.  For 
this  invaluable  gift  England  is  indebted  to  John  Wycliffe.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  exact  share 
which  his  own  pen  had  in  the  translation,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  took  a  part  in  the  labour  of  producing  it,  and  that 
'he  completion  of  the  work  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  his 
zeal,  encouragement,  and  direction.  It  was  probably  not  until 
his  later  years  that  WycliflFe  matured  so  extensive  a  design.  He 
was  led  to  the  undertaking  slowly  and  gradually,  and  it  was 
not  completed  until  after  several  preliminary  eflForts. 

It  is  supposed  that  Wycliffe^s  first  attempt  at  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  was  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
The  fearful  pestilence  which  between  1345  and  1349  swept  away 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  other  calamities,  arising 
as  well  from  the  strife  of  nations  and  parties  as  from  the  discord 
of  the  natural  elements,  cast  a  general  gloom  over  society,  and 
led  to  the  prevalent  impression  that  things  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  their  great  consummation,  and  that  Antichrist^s  per- 
sonal reign  was  shortly  to  be  expected.  The  feelings  thus  excited 
appear  to  have  prompted  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  eflbrt  of 
Wycliflfe^s  pen,  the  Last  Age  of  the  Church.  Of  this  production 
only  one  copy,  and  that  incomplete,  exists ;  but  there  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  sentiments  of  the  author  were  such  as  would 
naturally  draw  his  attention  towards  the  prophecies  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  his  exposition  thereof  appears  to  have  been  written 
shortly  after.  In  this  a  paragraph  of  the  text  is  first  given, 
and  then  the  commentary.  The  latter  is  lively  and  simple ;  and 
the  translation  of  the  text  is  literal,  and  sometimes  slightly 
abridged. 

The  next  exegetical  work  of  Wyclifffe  appears  to  have  be6n  a 
commentary  on  the  Gospels.  That  on  Matthew  has  a  long  pro- 
logue, and  a  stiU  longer  epilogue.  In  the  former  the  writer 
urges  in  strong  language  the  propriety  of  translating  Scriptiu'e 
for  the  use  of  the  laity.  The  commentary  runs  into  considerable 
length,  but  is  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
previous  expositors,  and  these  mostly  t^ken  at  second  hand  out 
of  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  are  chiefly  from 
Ambrose  and  Bede,  but  occasionally  from  Augustine,  Origen, 
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Chrysostom^  and  various  others.  The  oommentaries  oh  Luke 
and  John  are  of  the  tike  character^  but  none  upon  Mark  has 
been  found.  The  three  appear  to  have  been  written  and  pub- 
tished  at  different  times.  The  prologue  to  Luke  shows  the  me- 
thod  Wycliffe  took  in  these  commentaries,  and  also  evinces  the 
great  vsdue  which  he  set  upon  the  holy  Smptures.  After  citing 
several  texts,  he  says : — 

"  Herfore  [a  pore]  caityf  lettid  fro  preehyng  for  a  tyme  for  causes 
knowun  of  Goii,  writith  the  gospel  of  Luk  in  Englysh,  with  a  short 
expoeicioun  of  olde  and  holy  ooctouris,  to  the  pore  men  of  his  nacioun 
wlache  kunnea  litil  Latyn  ether  noon,  and  ben  pore  of  wit  and  of 
worldK  oatel,  and  netheles  riche  of  good  will  to  ^ease  God.  Firste 
this  pore  caitif  settith  a  ful  sentence  of  the  text  togidre,  that  it  may 
wel  be  knoWun  fro  the  exposieiomi;  aftirward  he  settith  a  sentence 
of  a  doctour  declaryage  the  text ;  and  in  the  ende  of  the  sentence  he 
settith  the  doctouris  name^  that  men  mowen  knowe  verili  how  fer  his 
sentence  goith.  Oneli  the  text  of  holi  writ,  and  sentence  of  olde  doc- 
touris and  appreuyd,  ben  set  in  this  exposicionn.  Whanne  Y  alegge 
Ambrose  here,  ether  Bede  here,  vnderstonde  on  the  same  text  expowned. 
Whanne  Y  alegge  eny  doctour,  and  telle  not  in  what  {dace,  vndirstonde 
^at  Y  alegge  hym  as  Alquyn  on  Luk  rehersith  hij».  Ambrose, 
Jerom,  Austyn,  and  Gregori  ben  wel  knowun  for  gloriouse  lyueris  and 
trewe  doctouris  of  holy  chirch.  Bede  is  an  olde  expositour  of  holy 
writ,  and  tellith  no  thing  almest,  no  but  the  sentence  of  olde  holy  doc- 
touris bifore  hym,  and  he  writith  ©pynly  and  deuoutly  and  sum  tyme 
sharply.  Whanne  Alquyn  aleggith  ony  doctour  and  tellith  not  where, 
he  takith  hym  on  Luk,  as  he  witnessith  in  his  prologe.  He  aleggith 
seint  Denyss  the  martir,  seint  Gregori  Nasansene  martir,  and  seint 
Cipryan  martir ;  he  aleggith  myche  Teofile,  Crisostom,  Basill,  Cirille, 
Athanasie,  Damassene,  and  Gregori  Nyoene ;  and  alle  these  ben  of  a 
thousand  jere  ether  more :  and  her  bookis  ben  appreuyd,  as  the  law 
witnessith,  xv.  d.  in  fine^  and  xvi.  d.  tonfirrnamits.  Also  Alquin  aleg- 
gith myche  the  grete  Origen,  Epiphanye,  Eusebie,  and  Maximus  famouse 
in  omeUes.  These  ben  of  a  thousand  ^ere  imd  more,  and  famouse  doc- 
touris and  noble  lyueris.  Also  he  aleggith  Ysidre,  "Kte  and  [a]  Greek 
doctour.  Thes  weren  olde  men  and  textual,  deckrynge  wel  ^^  text 
Whanne  a  sentence  is  set  in  this  exposicyon  and  is  aleggid  for  a  glos, 
thanne  it  is  takun  of  Alquyn  aleggynge  other  doctours  lesse  than  these 
biforeseid.  If  eny  lernyd  man  se  this  exposicioun  and  suppose  eny 
errour  therynne  for  Goddis  loue  loke  he  wel  his  originals,  and  sette 
ynne  the  treue  sentence  of  these  doctouris ;  for  men  desiren  no  thing 
in  this  exposicioun,  no  but  profitable  treuthe  for  cristen  soulis.  Y  sette 
shortly  and  pleynly,  as  Y  may  and  kan,  the  sentence  of  these  doctouris, 
and  not  barely  her  wordis,  in  as  myche  as  thei  declaren  the  text,  and 
seyen  treuthe  groundid  on  holi  Scripture  ether  quyk  resoun,  and  aocor- 
dynge  with  the  blessid  lijf  of  Crist  and  his  apostlis ;  desirynge  i^at 
no  man  triste  more  than  thus  to  her  sentence,  nether  to  eny  mann^ 
seying,  in  what  euer  staat  he  be  in  erthe.     Thus  with  Goddb  grace 
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pore  cristen  men  mown  emndel  knowe  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
oomyn  sentence  of  olde  holy  doctouris,  and  therynne  knowe  the  meke 
and  pore  and  charitable  lynyng  of  Crist  and  his  apostlis,  to  sue  him 
in  vertues  and  blys ;  and  also  knowe  the  proude  and  coueitouse  and 
veniable  lyuyng  of  Antecrist  and  his  £a.utouri8,  to  fle  hem  and  her 
cursed  dedis,  and  peynes  of  helle.  For  no  doubte  as  oure  Lord  Jhesu 
Crist  and  his  apostlis  profesien  pleynli,  Antecrist  and  his  cursid  diseiplis 
shulen  come  and  disseyue  many  men  by  ypocrisie  and  tyrauntrie  :  and 
the  beste  armeer  of  cristen  men  ajens  this  cursid  cheuenteyn  with  his 
cost,  is  the  text  of  holy  writ,  and  namely  the  gospel,  and  veri  and 
opyn  ensaumple  of  Cristis  lijf  and  his  apostlis,  and  good  lynyng  of  men 
for  thanne  thei  shulen  knowe  wel  Antecrist  and  his  meynee  bi  her 
opyn  dedis  contrarie  to  Cristis  tediyng  and  lyuyng.  Crist  Jhesu,  for 
thyn  endeles  power,  mercy  and  charitie,  make  tM  blessid  lawe  knowun 
and  kept  of  thi  puple,  and  make  knowun  the  ypocrisie  and  tiranntrie 
and  cursidnesse  of  Antecrist  and  his  meynee,  that  thi  pu^e  be  not 
disseyued  bi  hem.     Amen,  gode  Lord  Jhesu." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  to  which,  however,  there 
are  many  parallels  in  literary  history,  that  about  the  same  time 
Aat  WycliflFe  was  thus  employed,  another  commentary  likewise 
upon  the  Gospels,  and  constructed  upon  the  same  principles, 
should  have  appeared.  The  author  is  not  known,  but  the  pre- 
fece  shows  that  he  knew  of  no  previous  exposition  of  the  Gospels 
in  English. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  Wyc- 
liffe's  design  may  be  ascribed  to  his  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Clement,  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire,  who  lived  in 
the  12th  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  intended  to 
attach  to  this  Harmony  portions  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
important  texts  touching  faith  and  practice,  selected  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture ;  and  this  collection  is,  indeed,  appended  to 
some  of  the  extant  copies  of  the  Monotessaron.  This  work 
appears  to  be  the  production  of  two  diflferent  bands. 

About  the  same  period,  and  by  another  hand,  was  produced 
a  curious  volume,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  man^s  state 
in  paradise,  the  fall,  and  the  flood ;  and  then  goes  on,  in  the 
way  of  a  dialogue,  to  describe  the  calling  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  their  guidance  to 
the  promised  land.  It  then  treats  shortly  of  the  law,  moral, 
civil,  and  ceremonial.  Breaking  off  suddenly  from  the  Old 
Testament,  a  few  lines  introduce  the  epistles  of  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Jude.  After  this  the  dialogue  is  continued  by  way 
of  preface  to  an  abstract  of  the  several  epistles  of  Paul,  with 
the  exception  of  that   to  Philemon.     Then  follow  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles,  and  the  author  next  proceeds  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  but  goes  no  further  than  to  the  Lord^s  Prayer  in 
chap,  vi.,  with  which  the  volume  ends.  The  author  intended  to 
make,  at  some  future  time,  a  more  complete  translation,  as  the 
following  passage  in  the  dialogue  last  mentioned  shows : — "  Bote 
Yne  may  not  at  this  tyme  write  to  thee  alle  his  pisteles,  as  thei 
stondeth ;  bote  nathelesse,  ^ef  it  be  Goddes  wille,  thu  schalt  habbe 
thim  heraftir/^ 

Among  the  various  essays  to  translate  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  editors  direct  attention  to  one  otherj  which,  as  being 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  and  also  complete,  de- 
serves especial  notice.  It  is  a  version  of  the  whole  of  St.  PauFs 
epistles.  The  Latin  and  English  are  given  paragraph  by  para- 
graph; a  few  verbal  glosses  are  admitted,  but  the  translator 
otherwise  keeps  closely  to  the  original.  The  apocryphal  epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  is  inserted  in  Latin,  in  its  place  after  that  to 
the  Colossians,  without  any  translation. 

The  authors  who  were  thus  engaged  in  preparing  transla- 
tions of  the  Scripture  evidently  anticipated  powerful  opposition 
to  its  circulation  among  the  people,  and  regarded  the  task  upon 
which  they  ventured  as  attended  with  personal  danger  to  them- 
selves. Hence,  in  part,  arises  the  obscurity  which  attends  the 
history  of  these  translations;  since  the  authors  never  make 
known  their  names,  and  are  careful  to  avoid  the  mention  of  cir- 
cumstances which  might  lead  to  their  detection.  On  the  same 
ground  they  frequently  enter  into  a  defence  of  their  undertaking, 
and  a  refutation  of  the  objections  commonly  urged  against  it. 
Of  this  nature  is  a  remarkable  tract,  or  rather  series  of  tracts, 
found  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  style  is  not  unlike  that  of  Wycliffe,  plain  and  forcible,  and 
the  tracts  may  possibly  be  his  own  composition.  From  this 
copious  extracts  are  given  in  the  work  before  us,  from  which  we 
select  a  few  merely  : — 

"  AUe  cristene  peple  slant  in  thre  maner  of  folke.  Sum  kunne 
rede  and  vnderstonde  as  good  clerkis  and  wel  letterd  men,  and  for  hem 
ben  ordeyned  bookis  of  Ebruse,  of  Grwe,  and  of  Latyn.  Smnme  cun- 
nyn  nether  rede  ne  vnderstonde,  as  lewid  peple  that  kunnen  no  letter, 
and  for  hem  God  hath  ordeinede  his  creaturis  in  heuene,  in  erthe  and 
in  the  see,  to  schewe  his  grace  and  kuyndnesse  to  men  and  wymmen 
that  ban  ^screscion,  weereby  thei  sehulden  leme  to  lone  God  and  drede 
hym,  and  kepe  his  commaundementis,  and  not  by  peynture  and  yma- 
gerye  madde  by  mannis  hondus,  for  the  Spirite  of  God  seith  in  Dauith 
the  profete,  confandantwr  omnes  qui  adorant  sculpitilia,  etc,  Summe  tber 
ben  that  kunnen  rede  but  litil,  or  nojt  vnderstonde,  and  for  hem  ben 
ordent  bookis  of  her  raoder  tongue,  to  Frenscbe  men  bokis  of  Frensche, 
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to  Ytaliens  bokis  of  Latyne  oorrupte,  to  Duche  men  bokis  Duehe,  to 
*  Englische  men  bokis  of  Englische ;  in  which  bokis  thei  mowen  rede  to 
konne  God  and  his  lawe,  and  to  fulfille  it  in  worde  and  dede,  and  so  to 
slee  synne  in  hem  silf  and  ech  in  other,  by  ther  power  and  kunnynge, 
wher  thorouj  thei  mowe  desserue  eendeles  blisse.  And  that  [it]  is  leful 
to  cristyn  peple  [to]  rede  and  connen  holy  Scripture,  in  destruccion  of 
synne  and  cresynge  of  vertu,  it  is  opyne  in  many  placis  of  Goddis  law, 
both  old  and  newe,  for  thus  seith  our  Lord  God,  Erunt  verba  kec,^*  etc. 

The  following  is  from  the  second  tract  of  the  series.  After 
citing  many  texts  bearing  on  the  subject,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

"  Sithen  [thanne]  men  doyng  iustly  bodely  almesse  to  nedy  men 
schuUen  be  saued,  as  Crist  seith  in  the  gospel,  moche  more  they 
schullen  be  in  hi  j  degre  of  blis,  that  jyuen  charitably  the  greet  almes 
of  Goddis  word,  declaryng  it  ryj^tly  to  cristene  puple.  Cristen  men 
owe  moche  to  traueile  nyjt  and  day  aboute  text  of  holy  writ,  and 
namely  the  Gospel  in  her  modir  tunge,  sith  Jhesu  Crist,  very  God  and 
very  man,  taujt  this  gospel  with  his  owne  blessid  mouth,  and  kept  it  in 
his  lyf :  and  for  kepyng  and  halewyng  and  confermyng  therof,  schedde 
his  prescious  blod,  and  raf  it  writen  by  his  gospeleris  to  his  chirche 
in  erthe,  that  eche  cristen  man  reule  his  lyf  therby  :  for  if  he  kepe  this 
gospel,  he  schal  be  saued,  and  ellis  in  no  manner.  And  thouj  he 
coude  neuere  other  lawes  maad  of  synful  men,  he  may  come  sufficiently 
and  esely  to  heuene.  Alas  I  ho  may  for  drede  of  God  lette  lewid 
men  to  knowe  and  kepe  the  gospel,  and  comwnly  speke  therof  in  meke- 
nesse  and  charite,  to  distrie  synnes  and  plaunte  uertues  in  cristen 
soulis  ?  But  coueitous  clerkis  of  this  world  replyen  and  seyen,  that 
lewed  men  mowe  soon  erre,  and  therfore  they  schul  not  dispute  of 
cristen  feith^  Alas  I  alas !  what  cruelte  is  this,  to  reeve  al  bodely 
mete  fro  al  a  rewme,  for  a  fewe  folis  mowen  be  glotons,  and  do  harm 
to  hem  self  and  othere  men,  be  this  mete  take  mesurably.  As  lyjtly 
may  a  proud  worldly  prest  erre  ajeyns  the  gospel  writen  in  Latyn,  as 
a  symple  lewid  man  erre  ajeyns  the  gospel  writyn  in  Englische. 
Symple  men  owen  not  dispute  aboute  holy  writ,  wher  it  is  soth  or 
profitable  for  mannes  soule,  but  they  owen  stedfastly  bileue  that  it  is 
verrely  soth  and  profitable  to  alle  cristen  men.  For  with  oute  kunny- 
ing  and  kepyng  therof,  no  man  may  be  delyuered  fro  peynes  of  belle  ; 
therfor  lewed  men  schullen  leme  it  of  God  principally,  and  by  good 
lyuyng  of  hem  self,  and  bisy  traueile  of  studie,  and  in  axyng  trewe 
clerkis  bothe  of  lyuyng  and  kunnyng,  the  verrei  exposicioun  therof, 
wher  it  is  dark.  For  as  seynt  Austyn  seith,  the  same  truthe  is  seid 
openly  in  holy  writ,  whiche  truthe  is  sette  in  derk  figuris,  profesies,  and 
parablis.  What  resoun  is  this,  if  a  child  faile  in  his  lessoun  at  the 
first  day,  to  suflfre  neuere  children  come  at  lettrure  for  this  defaut  ? 
who  schulde  be  a  clerk  by  this  processe  ?  Euery  cristen  man  takith 
the  state,  auctorite  and  bond  of  God,  jhe,  in  his  cristendome,  to  be  a 
disciple  of  holy  writ,  and  a  real  techere  therof  in  al  his  lyf,  vp  peyne 
of  dampnacioun,    and  vp  wynnyng  of  the  blisse  of  heuene.     What 
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Antecriat,  dar  for  sehame  of  cristen  men  lette  lewed  men  to  leme  her 
holy  lessoun,  so  hard  comanndid  of  God  ?  Eche  man  is  bonnden  to 
do  so  that  he  be  saued,  but  eche  man  that  schul  be  saned,  is  a  real 
prest  mad  of  God,  as  holy  writ  and  holy  doctours  witnessen  pleynly. 
Thanne  eche  lewed  man  that  schul  be  saued  is  a  real  prest  maad  of 
God,  and  eche  man  is  bounden  to  be  such  a  verri  prest.  But  wordly 
clerkis  crien  that  holy  writ  in  Englische  wole  mikQ  cristen  men  at 
debate,  and  sugettis  to  rebelle  areyns  her  souereyns ;  and  therfor  it 
schul  not  be  suffrid  among  lewed  men.  Alas  I  how  may  they  more 
openly  sclaundre  God,  auctour  of  pees,  and  his  holy  lawe,  fully  techy- 
ing  mekenesse,  pacience  and  charite,  or  ellis  they  moten  seye,  that  the 
comwnte  of  cristen  puple  is  obstinat  in  her  synnes,  as  fendis  ben ;  or 
ellis  they  moten  seye  that  w(^ldly  prestis  representyng  the  state  of 
Cristis  vickeris,  ben  in  dispeir  for  her  symony  and  othere  robberis  of 
cristen  men,  both  in  temporal  goodis  and  spiritual.  Thus  the  false 
Jewis,  namely,  hyje  prestis,  scribis  and  pharisees,  cryeden  on  Crist 
that  he  maad  dissencioun  in  the  puple.  Jhesu  Crist,  that  deidest 
to  conferme  thy  lawe,  and  for  raunsome  of  cristene  soiilis,  stoppe  these 
blasphemyes  of  Antecrist,  and  worldly  clerkis,  and  make  thyn  holy 
gospel  knowen  and  kept  of  the  symple  bretheren,  and  encrese  hem  in 
feith,  hope  and  charite,  and  meknesse  and  pacfence,  to  suffre  deth  ioy- 
fiilly  for  thee  and  thy  lawe.     Amen,  Jhesu,  for  thy  mercy." 

Prom  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  God^s  Word  was  already,  from  various  sources,  in  cir- 
culation in  the  English  language,  before  the  complete  version 
of  Wycliflfe  was  undertaken.  There  were  probably  other  works 
of  the  kind,  now  lost ;  and  all  contributed  to  prepare  the  way 
fiwr  a  mord  complete  and  correct  version  rf  the  sacf  ed  volume. 
The  New  Testament  was  naturally  the  first  object.  The  text  of 
the  Gospels  was  extracted  from  the  commentary  upon  them  by 
Wycliflfe,  to  which  were  added  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  all  now  translated  anew.  The  similarity  of  style 
between  this  new  portion  and  the  Gospels,  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  the  work  of  Wycliflfe's  own  hand.  Prologues 
were  prefixed  to  the  several  books,  agreeing  with  those  com- 
monly found  in  Latin  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Short 
verbid  glosses  are  frequently  introduced  into  the  text ;  as  Matt, 
i.  2,  gendride,  or  bigate ;  19,  iust,  or  rijfful;  publiche,  or  lede 
ferther ;  20,  sleepe,  or  sweuen;  interpretid,  or  ea^owned. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  of  WycMe's  coadjutors,  while  that  <^  the 
New  was  still  in  progress,  or  shortly  after  its  completion.  The 
original  cqfty  of  this  translation  is  still  extant  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  corrected  throughout  by  a  contemporary  hand.  A 
second  copy  in  the  same  library,  made  from  the  original  pre- 
vious to  correction,  has  a  note  at  the  end  assigning  the  transla- 
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tion  to  Nicholas  de  Hereford.  This^  as  our  editors  point  out, 
was  the  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  D.D.,  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxford, 
who  was  in  1382  <Mie  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lollard  party,  and  it 
is  not  questioned  that  the  authorship  of  the  translation  is  rightly 
assigned  to  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  copies  end 
abruptly,  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  The  last  words  are  ''  place  of  hem.  The 
5unge'^  .  .  .  Bar.  iii.  20.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the 
writer  was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  pro- 
bably from  the  summons  which  it  is  known  that  Hereford 
received  to  appear  before  the  synod  held  at  the  Preaching  Friars 
in  London,  in  1382,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  which,  held  at 
Canterbury  on  July  1st  of  the  same  year,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated. Soon  after  that  he  left  England,  and  was  absent  for 
some  time,  being  kept  in  confinement  at  Rome,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  pope.  Meanwhile  his  trans- 
lation was  completed  by  another  hand,  not  improbably  by 
Wycliffe  himself.  It  comprises,  besides  the  canonical  books,  all 
those  reckoned  among  the  apocryphal,  excepting  the  fourth  book 
of  Esdras.  The  prologues  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  New, 
are  those  usually  found  in  contemporary  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  Old  Testament  has  no  marginal  glosses,  neither  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Hereford  to  admit  glosses 
iflto  the  text;  those  which  occur  in  it  previously  to  Baruch 
iii.  20,  are  the  insertions  of  a  second  hand ;  but  subsequently  to 
this  place  textual  glosses  are  frequent. 

Wycliffe  must  have  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  completion  of 
aa  object  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  long  and  anxiously 
desired.  Niunerous  passages  both  in  his  controversial  and  his 
past(Hral  writings  prove  the  supreme  authority  he  as^gned  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  importance  he  attached  to  its  general 
circulation*  Yet  the  new  version  was  not  altc^ether  satis&c^ 
tory.  The  part  translated  by  Nicholas  de  Herefcnrd  differed  in 
style  from  the  rest ;  it  was  extremely  literal,  occasionally  ob- 
scure, and  sometimes  incorrect ;  and  there  were  other  blemishes 
throughout,  incident  to  a  first  essay  of  this  magnitude,  under- 
taken under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  by  different  per- 
sons and  at  different  times,  upon  no  agreed  or  well  defined 
principles.  These  defects  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  Wycliffe,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  suggested, 
if  he  did  not  himself  commence,  a  second  or  revised  version  of 
the  whole  Bible,  But  whatever  part  he  might  take  in  its  origin,, 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  Hve  to  witness  its  c(unpletion.  It 
was  not  puUished  till  some  time  after  his  death. 

Both  these  versions  are  reprinted  in  the  present  edition. 
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That  the  one  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  work  of  Wycliffe,  and 
is  the  earliest  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English 
language,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Yet  the  editors 
state,  that  when  they  commenced  their  labours  the  opposite 
opinion  prevailed,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  version 
which  was  later  in  point  of  date  preceded  the  other.  Indeed, 
from  an  early  period,  very  confused  and  erroneous  notions  seem 
to  have  been  formed  regarding  our  vernacular  translations  of 
Scripture. 

"  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Dialogues^  anxious  to  save  the  Romish 
party  from  the  scandal  of  withholding  the  Word  of  God  from  the  laity, 
maintains  that  long  before  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  the  whole  Bible  had 
been  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  vouches  for  himself  having 
seen  copies  of  this  kind.  Thomas  James,  though  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  several  MSS.  of  the  Wycliffe  versions,  was  led 
into  a  similar  mistake ;  and  he  describes  one  of  them  as  a  Bible  in  the 
English  tongue,  long  before  the  coming  of  Wycliffe.  From  him  Arch- 
bishop Usher  adopted  the  error,  assigning  the  translation  to  the  year 
1290,  or  thereabouts.  Henry  Wharton,  in  his  Auctarium  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's work,  which,  it  should  be  observed,  was  posthumous  and 
unfinished,  truly  determined  the  respective  characters  and  dates  of  the 
two  versions  ;  rightly  giving  the  earlier  to  Wycliffe,  and  the  later  to 
the  author  of  the  General  Prologue^  whom  however  he  erroneously 
conjectures  to  be  John  Trevisa.  Dr.  Waterland,  who  greatly  assisted 
Lewis  in  obtaining  information  for  his  History  of  the  English  Transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  both  versions  were 
the  work  of  Wycliffe,  but  afterwards  concluded  that  the  later  version 
and  the  General  Prologue  were  by  John  Purvey.  Unfortunately 
having  but  little  leisure  for  the  investigation,  he  was  induced  by  a 
comparison  of  the  style  and  language  employed  in  the  versions,  to 
reject  the  criterion  of  Wharton,  and  to  take  for  the  earlier  of  the  two 
that  which  was  in  fact  the  later.  Lewis  adopted  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Waterland,  and  interweaving  in  his  narrative  the  information  supplied 
to  him  much  as  it  came  to  his  hands,,  has  compiled  an  account  which 
is  not  only  confused,  but  sometimes  inconsistent  with  itself.  Mr.  Baber, 
when  he  reprinted  Lewis's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not 
the  version  of  Wycliffe,  but  of  the  later  translator,  repeated  this  mis- 
take. He  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  passages  of  Scripture  in 
Wycliffe' s  Homilies,  which  he  imagined  generally  agreed  with  the 
later  version.  The  truth  is,  in  these  homilies  Wycliffe  translated  from 
the  Latin  before  him  at  the  time,  with  no  attempt  at  great  exactness ; 
and  the  passages  which  can  be  selected  from  them  differ  no  less,  or 
perhaps  more,  from  the  later,  than  from  the  earlier  text. 

"  A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  two  texts  now  published,  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  is  qualified  to  form  a  judgment, 
that  the  version  printed  by  Lewis  is  the  later  of  the  two.     The  other 
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text  is  found  in  those  MSS.  whicli  are  the  earlier  in  point  of  date. 
These  are  ccwnparatively  rare,  as,  when  superseded  by  a  later  transla- 
tion, they  would  naturally  become.  In  one  or  two  MSS.  which  con- 
tain partly  one  text  and  partly  ihe  other,  the  early  text  occupies  the 
first  place.  The  language  is  rather  the  more  antiquated,  and  the  style 
more  involved  and  difficult,  whilst  the  variations  of  the  second  text  are 
such  as  would  arise  from  the  alterations  of  a  revising  hand.  But  it  is 
the  General  Prologue  which  is  decisive  of  the  question.  The  author 
who  speaks  of  the  Bible,  of  late  translated^  as  requiring  correction,  in 
giving  the  rules  which  he  adopted  in  order  to  make  the  required  im- 
provement, lays  them  down  with  sufficient  precision  to  identify  the 
corrected  version  without  any  chance  of  mistake.  The  method,  he 
tells  us,  which  he  took  was  this :  he  first,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
fellow-labourers,  corrected  the  Latin  text  by  comparison  of  old  Bibles, 
doctors,  and  glosses.  Secondly,  he  studied  the  text  thus  corrected 
with  the  gloss,  and  other  authorities,  particularly  Lyra  on  the  Old 
Testament.  He  then  made  special  reference  to  the  works  of  gram- 
marians and  theologians  for  the  meaning  of  different  words  and  pas- 
sages. And  lastly,  he  translated,  not  literally  but  according  to  the 
sense  and  meaning  as  clearly  as  he  could ;  taking  care  to  have  many 
persons  of  ability  present  at  the  correction  of  the  translation. 

"  This  last  process  of  avoiding  too  literal  a  translation,  and  render- 
ing the  English  as  plain  or  plainer  than  the  Latin,  is  exemplified  in 
several  particulars.  First,  the  author  of  the  Prologue  proceeds  to  say, 
an  ablative  absolute  may  be  resolved  into  the  verb  with  a  particle  pre- 
fixed, such  as,  the  while^  foVj  if  wheuj  afier^  or  and.  Secondly,  a  par- 
ticiple of  the  present  or  preterite  tense  may  be  resolved  into  the  same 
tense  and  a  copulative  conjunction.  Thirdly,  the  relative  may  be 
resolved  into  its  antecedent  with  a  copulative.  Fourthly,  a  word, 
though  only  once  set  in  the  original,  may  be  repeated  in  the  transla- 
tion as  often  as  the  sense  allows,  and  perspicuity  may  require.  Fifthly, 
the  word  autem,  or  vero^  may  stand  for  forsothe,  or  but,  or  even  ariid. 
Sixthly,  when  Uteral  translation  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  different 
position  of  the  words  in  Latin  and  English,  the  relative  and  antecedent 
may  be  interchanged,  and  the  order  otherwise  required  by  the  English 
idiom  adopted.  Lastly,  he  notices  the  difficulty  of  translating  equi- 
vocal words,  and  instances  after  Jerome,  the  word  ex,  as  signifying 
sometimes  of,  sometimes  5y,  and  the  word  enim,  as  sometimes  standing 
for  forsothe,  and  also  for  came  thus^forwhi;  and  likewise  instances  the 
word  secundum,  as  being  commonly  rendered  after,  but  signifying  5y 
OT  up.  All  these  particulars  very  exactly  agree  with  the  version  c^ 
which  the  New  Testament  was  printed  by  Lewis  and  by  Baber  as 
Wycliffe's,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  that  version  is  the  one  which  the 
author  of  the  General  Prologue  claims  as  his  own." 

The  date  of  this  later  version  must  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  General  Prologue.  This  last  is  placed  by  Lewis,  though  not 
without  some  doubt  and  reserve,  soon  after  1395,  a  date  which 
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is  also  adopted  by  Mr.  Baber.  But  the  present  editors  daew  at 
some  length  that  the  ai^uments  produced  are  not  convinemg'^ 
and  advance  good  reasons  for  r^arding  1888  as  a  more  pnv 
bable  date. 

With  the  second  version  is  nsuallj  connected  the  name  of 
John  Purvey,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party  after  the 
death  of  Wycliffe.  The  present  editors  go  somewhat  fully  into 
this  matter.  The  author  of  the  General  Prologue  identifies  himself 
with  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  Prologue  was  also  the  author  of  a  remarkable  treatise^ 
designated  Ecclesue  Regimen,  ox  Thirty  seven  Articles  agam$t  Cor* 
ruptioHS  in  the  Chureh,  written  it  seems  before  1395.  "The  style^ 
language^  arguments^  manner  of  quotation^  and  autfaoriiiei 
quoted  in  the  two,  have  a  resemblance  so  dose  as  not  to  leave 
any  doubt  on  the  point.'^  It  is  thus  shewn  that  Purvey  was  the 
author  of  this  treatise;  "and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
undeniable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  General  Prologue^  and 
consequently  of  the  later  version  of  the  Bible  to  which  it  be- 
longs.^' There  are  other  testimonies  which  confirm  this  con- 
clusion; and  it  is  also  rendered  probable  that  Nicholas  de 
Hereford,  John  Ashton  or  Aston,  John  Parker,  and  Robert 
Swynderby  were  the  principal  associates  to  whom  Purvey  alludes 
in  the  General  Prologue,  as  aiding  him  in  the  preparation  of 
this  version. 

The  version  thus  put  forth  is  everywhere  founded  upoa  the 
previous  translation ;  and  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  not  rendered  by  Hereford,  and  in  those  of  the  New, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  mere  revision  of  the  fc^mer  text,  pre- 
senting but  few  substantial  differences  of  interpetration«  The 
principles  upon  which  Purvey  proceeded,  have  been  already  spe- 
cified, so  far  as  they  are  given  by  himself.  They  were  designed 
to  render  the  version  more  correct,  intelligible,  and  popular; 
and  it  manifestly  becomes  more  easy  as  thetrandation  advances. 
There  is  one  remarkable  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  that  in  the  first  he  has  inserted  numerous  textual 
glosses,  only  occasionally  omitting  those  of  the  earlier  version, 
whereas  in  the  New  Testament  he  has  made  no  such  insertions, 
and  has  carefully  excluded  all  the  glosses  which  it  previously  oour 
tained. 

The  Bible  thus  completed  by  Purvey  caused  the  earlier 
translation  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  new  version  was  eagerly 
sought  after  and  read.  Copies  passed  into  the  hands  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Even  the  sovereign  himself  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  did  not  disdain  to  possess  them.  The 
vdumes  were  in  many  instances  executed  in  a  costly  manner. 
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and  were  usually  written  upon  vellam  bj  experienced  scribes. 
This  implies  not  merely  the  value  which  was  set  upon  the  word 
of  God^  but  also  that  the  scribes  found  a  reward  for  their  labours 
among  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  must  have  been  rapid.  Nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  MSS.  contidning  the  whole  or  parts  of  Purvey^s  Bible,  the 
majority  of  which  were  written  within  the  space  of  forty  years 
from  its  being  finished,  have  been  examined  for  the  present  edi- 
tion. Others  are  known  to  have  existed  within  the  last  century ; 
and  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have  escaped  enquiry, — how 
many  have  perished  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  from  the  first  the  most  active  and  powerful 
measures  were  taken  to  suppress  the  version, — that  strict  inqui- 
sition was  made  for  the  writings  and  translations  of  WycliiQfe, 
Hereford^  Ashton,  and  Purvey, — that  they  were  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed as  most  noxious  and  pernicious  productions  of  heretical 
depravity, — and  that  all  who  were  known  to  possess  them  were 
exposed  to  severe  persecution ; — and  then,  if  there  be  taken  into 
account  the  number  of  MSS.  which  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
centuries  have  been  destroyed  through  accident  or  negligence, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  we  have  now  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  which  were  originally  written. 

The  eflfect  of  this  circulation  of  Scripture  among  the  people 
in  their  own  tongue  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Men  reading  with  their  own  eyes  the  words  of  the  Saviour  and 
of  his  apostles,  found  a  marked  contrast  between  the  principles 
which  they  inculcated  and  many  parts  of  the  system  upheld  by  the 
Romish  church.  Which  of  the  two  should  be  rejected  could 
not  be  matter  of  hesitation.  The  progress  of  religious  truth 
met,  however,  with  serious  impedimentii.  These  chiefly  arose 
from  two  sources :  the  extravagances  into  which  some  of  those 
who  embraced  the  new  opinions  speedily  fell,  and  the  wars 
and  distractions  from  which  England  suffered  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles 
truth  maintained  its  own  cause.  The  versions  of  Wycliffe  and 
his  followers  continued  to  be  read  and  circulated.  They  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  religious  knowledge  which  prevailed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation ;  and  at  that  period 
they  supplied  an  example  and  a  model  to  those  excellent  men, 
who  in  like  manner  devoted  themselves,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  to  the  translation  of  Scripture,  and  to  its  publication 
among  the  people  of  the  land. 

In  the  present  edition  the  two  versions  are  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  and  the  various  readings  obtained  by  the  collation  of 
different  MSS.  are  exhibited  in  foot-notes.    We  give  as  a  spe- 
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cimen  a  portion  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Matthew,  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer : — 


1  "Take  jee*  hede,  lest*  je 
don  jonr  rijtwisnesse*  before 
men,  that  jee  be  seen  of  hem, 
ellis  ^e  shule  nat  ban  meed  at' 
Toure  fadir  that*"  is  in  benenes. 

2  Therfore  when  thon  dost  al- 
messe,  nyle  thou  synge  byfore 
thee"  Hn  a**  trmnpe,  as  ypocritis 
don  in  synagogis  and  streetis, 
that  thei  ben  'maad  worshipful^ 
of  men ;  forsothe  Y  saye  to  jou, 
thei  han  resceyued  her  meede. 

^  But  ^thee  doynge^  abnesse, 
knowe  nat  the*"  left  bond  what 

*  thi  rijt  bond  doth,  that  thi 
almes  be  in  hidlis,  and  thi  fadir 
that  seeth  in  hidlis,  shal  ^elde 
to  thee. 

"CAP.  VI. 

*  "  And*  when  je  sbuln'  preye, 
^ee  shubi  nat  be  as  ypocritis, 
the"  whiche  stondynge  louen 
to  preye  in  synagogis  and*' 
comers  of  streetis,  fliat  thei  be 
seen  of  men ;  trewly  Y  say  to 
jou,   thei  ban   resseyued  her 

^  meede.  But  whan  thou  sbalt 
preye,  entre  in  to  thi  couche, 
and  the  dore  schet,  preye*^  thi 
fadir  in  hidlis,  and  thi  £Eidir 
that  seeth  in  hidlis,  shal  jeelde 

'  to  thee.  Sothely*  preyinge 
nyle  ^ee  speke*'  moche,  as  he- 
tben  men  don,  for  thei  gessen 
that  thei  ben  herd  in  theire 

8  moche  speecbe.  Therfore  nyl 
je*  be  maad  liche*  to  hem,  for 
joure  fadir  woot  what  is  need* 
to  ^ouj  before  that*  je  axen 

®  hym.     Forsothe  thus  je  shu- 


"CAP.  VI. 
*'  TakithP  hede,  that  je  do 
not  joure  rijtwisnesse*  bifor 
men,  to  be  seyn  of  hem,  eUis 
^e  schulen  bane  no  meede  at 
joure  fedir  that  is  in  benenes. 
Therfore  whanne  thou  doist 
abnes,  nyle  thou  trumpe  tofore** 
thee,  as  ypocritis  doon  in  syna- 
gogis and  stretis,  that  thei  be 
worschipid  of  men ;  sotheli  Y 
seie  to  jou,  they  ban  resseyued 
her  meede.  But  whanne  thou 
doist  almes,  knowe  not  thi  left 
bond  what  thi  rijt  bond  doith, 
that  thin  almes  be  in  hidils, 
and  thi  fadir  that  seeth  in  hid- 
dils,  schal  quyte  thee*.  And 
whanne  ^e  preyen,  je  schulen 
not  be  as  ipocritis,  that  louen  to 
to  preye  stondynge  in  synago- 
gis and  comeris  of  stretis,  to 
be  seyn  of  men ;  treuli  Y  seie 
to  jou,  thei  han  resseyued  her 
meede.  But  whanne  thou 
schalt  preye,  entre  in  to  thi 
couche,  and  whanne  the  dore 
is  schet,  preye  thi  fadir  in 
hidils,  and  thi  fadir  that  seeth 
in  hidils,  schal  jelde  to  thee. 
But  in  preiyng  nyle  jee  speke 
mydie,  as  hethene  men  doon, 
for  thei  gessen  that  thei  ben 
herd  in  her  myche  speche. 
Therfor  nyle  ^e  be  maad  lich 
to  hem,  for  jour  fadir  woot 
what  is  nede  to  jou,  bifore  that 
je  axen  hym.  And*  thus  je 
schulen  preye,  Oure  fadir  that 
art  in  heuenes,  halewid  be  thi 


*  Takith  gyx  pr.  m.  » that  x-  *  ristfiilncsse  UF  tee.  m.  '  of  o.  asentis  vr» 
tec,  m,  »»  whiche  our  sec.  tn.  »  me  y.  o  wit  ou^  with  a  r  sec.  m.  p  wot- 
Bcheped  OUV  sec.  m.  9  thei  doynge  k*  while  thou  doest  our  sec.  m.  rthi 
AGMNOPQSUV  sec.  m.  FTXr.  «  Om.  s.  '  Om  ouv  sec.  m.  «  Om  oc/F  sec.  m. 
»  and  in  3WUF  sec.  m.  »  preye  to  Gpr.m.  preye  thou  OUF  see.  m.  «  Sotheli 
Se  jv.   y  sey  Q.  «  Om.  G  pr.  m.  « licly  ATT.  *  needful  oUF  see.  m.  c  Om.  g  pr.  m. 

P  Take  h.  q  ri^tfulnesse  cu  pr.  m.  xbgh.  ristfulnessis  r.  r  bifore  plures  et  a$. 
*  to  thee  R.    »  But  i. 
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len  preyen,  Oure  fedir  that  art 

^®  in  heuenes,  halwid  be  thi  name ; 
thi  kyngdom  cumme  to^;  'be 
thi  wille  don^  as  in  heuen  and-^ 

*^  in  erthe ;  jif  to  'vs  this  day 
oure    breed    ouer   other    sub- 

^taunce;  and  forjeue  to^  vs 
onre  dettis,  as*  we  forjeue  to 

^  oure  dettours ;  and  leede  vs 
nat  in  to  temptacioun,  but  de- 
lyuere    vs  fro*  yuel.    'Amen, 

**  that  i^,  ^so  be  i^,  Forsothe 
jif  jee*"  shulen  forjeue  to 
men  her  synnys,  and  joure 
heuenly  fadir  shal  forjeue  to 

^^  50U  joure*  trespassis^  Sothe- 
ly,  "pi  see  shulen  forjeue  not 
to  menP,  neither  joure  fadir 
shalfi^  forjeue  to  ^ou  joure  syn- 

^^  nes.  Buf  when  jee  feisten, 
nyl  je  be  maad  as  ypocritis 
sorwefiil,  for  thei  putten  her 
facis  out  of  kyndly  termys, 
that  thei  seme  fastynge  to  men ; 
trewly  Y  say  to  jou,  thei  han 

^^resseyued  her  meede.  But 
whan  thou  fastist,  anoynte  thin 

*^  hede*,  and  washe  thi  face,  that 
thou  be  nat  seen  fastynge  to 
men,  but  to  thi  fadir  that  is  in 
hidlis,  and  thi  fadir  that  seeth 
in  hidlis,  shal  jeelde  to  thee. 

^^  Nyle  je  tresoure  to  jou  tre- 
sours  in*  erthe,  wher  rust  and 
moujthe"  distruyeth,  and  wher 
theeues  deluen  out  and  stelen ; 

^but  tresoure  jee*'  to  jou  tre- 
souris  in  heuene,  wher  neither 
rust  ne*^  moujthe  distruyeth, 
and  wher  theues  deluen  nat  out, 
^or  undirmyne  nat^,  ne^  stelen." 


name ;  thi  kyngdoom  come  to* ; 
be  thi  wille  don"  'in  erthe  as  in  *^ 
heuene*';   jyue*^   to*  vs  this^^ " 
dai  oure  'breed  ouer  othir  sub- 
staunce* ;    and  forjyue    to  vs  ** 
oure  dettis,  as  we  forjyuen  to 
our  dettouris ;  and  lede  vs  not 
in  to  temptacioun,  but  delyuere  *' 
vs  fro  yuel.     Amen*.     For  if** 
je  forjyuen  to  men  her  synnes, 
joure  heuenli  fedir  schal  for- 
jyue  to  jou  joure  trespassis*. 
Sotheli  if  je  forjyuen  not  to  *^ 
men,  nether  your  fadir  schal 
forjyue  to  jou  joure  synnes. 
But  whanne  je  fasten,  nyle  ^e  *® 
be  maad  as  ypocritis  sorewfid, 
for  thei  defacen  hem  silf,  to 
seme  fastynge  to  men ;  treuli  Y 
seie  to  jou,  they  han  resseyued 
her  meede.     But  whanne  thou  *^ 
fieistist,  anoynte  thin  heed,  and 
waische  thi  face,  that  thou  be  *^ 
not  seen  fastynge  to  men,  but 
to  thi  fadir  that  is  in  hidlis, 
and  thi  fadir    that   seeth    in 
priuey^,   shal    jelde    to    thee. 
Nile  je  tresoure  to  jou  tre-  ** 
souris  in    erthe,   where  ruste 
and    moujte     destrieth^,    and 
where  theues   deluen  out  and 
stelen ;  but  gadere*  to  jou  tre-  ^ 
souris  in  heuene,  where  nether 
ruste  ne  moujte  distrieth-^,  and 
where  theyues  deluen  not  out, 
ne  stelen." 


^  to  the  AT.     «  tlii  wille  be  don  c/V  sec,  m    /son,    9  Om.  u*     *  as  and  g  sec. 
»*•  MNOQSUrX»     »froalle  u  pr.  m,     *0m.  M.  O  Amen  UK.     ^Om.  OUX-    **we 
0.    « and  soure   jv.     0  synnes  s.    V  the  synnes  of  hem   q  marg,  sec,  m.    q  schal 
not  o.    rYonothe  OZTV  sec.  m.    '.heued  o*     < here  in  at.    «  mosttis  at.*  Om.  at. 
"'nether  OUX,    *  Om.  mouv  sec,  m.  x,    y  neither  ou, 

*  to  ihee,  IK,  w  ielon  c.  »  as  in  heuene  and  in  erthe  a.  in  erthe  as  it  is  in  heuene  s. 
"Sae  thou  a.  *  Om.  b.  y  to  c.  «  eche  dayes  breed  e.  «  Amen,  Amen,  that  iSf  so 
*c  t^  c.  Amen,  that  w,  so  be  it  emp  marg.  auc  marg,  g,  *  trespas.  c.  c  hidlis  ik. 
•distroieuK.     ^^  gadere  ^e  iQ.  «£C.  m.  tresoure  k.    /distroien  k. 
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We  cannot  dose  this  notice  of  the  work  without  congratu- 
lating the  able  and  learned  Editors  in  having  brought  their  long 
and  patient  labours  to  a  successful  issue^  and  thanking  them  for 
the  noble  monument  of  the  early  English  translations  of  Scripture 
which  they  have  erected.  It  falls  peculiarly  within  our  province 
to  register  and  celebrate  such  undertakings^  and  there  is  no 
function  of  our  office  which  we  have  greater  pleasure  in  dis- 
charging. 


THE  SEFTENABY  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SCBIPTUBE. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  by  attentive  observers  of  Scripture, 
that  the  number  seven  holcU  a  conspicuous  place,  especially  in 
the  book  of  Revelation.  But  it  has  not  been  perceived  that 
history,  parable,  and  prophecy  have  been  arranged  according  to 
a  severibld  division.  It  is  purposed,  therefore,  to  present  some 
of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  assertion.  And  it  is  believed 
that  the  following  out  of  the  principal  will  lend  to  others,  as  it 
has  to  the  writer,  much  light  in  the  investigation  of  Scripture, 
and  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  besides 
furnishing  a  key  to  the  memory. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  an  instance  which  has  been  noted 
by  others.  At  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Revelation  we  have 
seven  epistles  to  seven  churches.  These  seven  are  again  divided, 
among  themselves,  into  two  groups  of  three  and  four,  by  the 
different  place  given  to  two  sentiments  which  occur  in  each  of 
them.  In  the  three  first  the  sentence,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches,^'  precedes 
thepromise  given  to  "  Him  that  overcometh.^'  In  the  four  latter 
the  order  is  reversed. 

I.  But  the  septenary  principle  of  arrangement  holds  with  re- 
gard to  the  internal  division  of  pabables.  Let  us  take  one  in  its 
simplest  and  yet  most  symmetrical  form — the  parable  of  the 
Two  Sons. 

1.  A  certain  man  had  two  sons. 

2.  And  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said.  Son,  go  work  to  day 

in  my  vineyard. 

3.  He  answered  and  said :  I  will  not. 

4.  But  afterward  he  repented,  and  went. 

5.  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise. 

6.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir. 

7.  And  went  not. 

The  arrangement  here  is  of  the  following  kind — ^The  first  is 
the  general  commencing  statement,  on  which  the  whole  is 
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foimded :  then  to  each  of  the  sons  in  tiim  is  given  the  same 
command^  their  reply  is  mentioned^  and  the  result.    The  whole 
th^i  is  simjdy  and  beautifully  symmetrical — and  the  division  is 
into  three  groups^  of  one^  three,  cind  three. 
1.  General  Statement. 

Erst    r  ^-  Command. 

Son    ^    ^'  ^^y- 

Second/  ^'  ^'^^' 

In  the  parable  of  the  Lowest  Seat — ^the  division  is  also 
septenary. 

1.  ^^  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not 

down  in  the  highest  room ; 

2.  Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him, 

and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee, 
Give  this  man  place ; 

3.  And  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room. 

4.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  doYm  in  the  lowest 

room; 

5.  That  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto 

thee,  Friend,  go  up  high^; 

6.  Then  shalt  thou  have  glory^  in  the  presence  of  them  that 

dt  at  meat  with  thee. 

7.  For  whosoever  exfllteth  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he 

that  humUeth  himself  shall  be  exalted.^^ 
In  the  above  parable  the  arrangement  is  also  symmetrical, 
ta  fbliows : — 

1.  Jestts^  advice.  (Negative.) 

2.  Acting  and  qpeech  of  the  host. 
Besult  to  guest.  (Shame.) 


{ 
{ 


4.  Jesus'  advice.  (Positive.) 

5.  Acting  and  speech  of  host. 

6.  Result  to  guest.  (Glory.) 

7.  General  Principle. 

When  a  parable  concludes  with  a  general  principle  as  this 
does,  it  ordinarily  comes  last,  as  in  the  present  case.  The 
grouping  here  is  threefold,  and  the  divisions  are,  three,  three, 
one. 

To  give  ttie  tcjet  in  every  case  would  too  much  prolong  this 
paper ;  I  will,  therefore,  deal  more  briefly  with  some  of  the 
longer  parables.     Let  us  take  next  that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus — 
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Luke  xvi.  19.  Will  the  reader  take  his  Bible^  and  follow  with 
his  eye  the  passage  ? 

(1.)  The  parable  opens  with  a  description  of  the  splendors 
of  a  rich  man^s  hie,  (ver.  19^)  it  then  passes  to  the  des- 
cription of  the  life  of  a  certain  poor  man^^  (20,  21),  and  his 
death.  (22.)  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  rich  man^s  death 
and  burial,  and  his  awakening  in  hell.  (22,  23.) 

(2.)  While  there  he  presents  the  request  to  Abraham,  that 
Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  him  with  a  drop  of  water,  but  is  refused. 
(24 — 26.)  He  pleads  again  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to 
preach  to  his  five  unbelieving  brethren,  and  is  again  refused. 
(27 — 29.)  On  Abraham^s  refiisal  he  finally  founds  an  objection, 
which  is  refiited,  and  the  parable  closes. 

Here  the  arrangement  is  as  foUows — 

1.  Rich  man^s  life. 

2.  Poor  man^s  life. 

3.  Poor  man^s  death. 

4.  Rich  man^s  death, 
g     TRich  man^s  first  request.     For  himself. 

*    L^^^^^^'^^s  reply. 
^     fRich  man's  second  request.     For  others. 

1  Abraham^s  reply. 
y    J  Rich  man^s  objection. 
'    ^Abraham's  refutation. 
This  arrangement  into  two  groups  of  four  and  three — the 
four  preceding,  is,  I  beUeve,  the  most  common.    The  four  first 
take  the  preliminary  part,  the  three  latter  carry  the  crisis  and 
the  conclusion.     When  a  new  party  is  introduced,  as  here,  it  is 
ordinarily  at  the  fifth  part.     In  many  parables  the  arrangement 
of  the  four  first  parts  is  alternate.     Had  it  taken  eflFect  here, 
the  poor  man  would  have  been  presented  last,  and  this  would 
have  disturbed  the  order,  and  have  made  the  parable  longer. 
But  as  the  rich  man  is  the  principal  person,  and  Lazarus  is  only 
introduced  as  the  test  of  his  character,  the  parallelism  is  intro- 
verted— his  history  takes  the  second  and  third  places,  instead  of 
the  second  bjxA  fourth. 

The  latter  part  is  double  throughout,  consisting  of  a  dialogue 
between  Dives  and  Abraham ;  and  as  is  usual,  the  seventh  part 
diflers  somewhat  firom  the  two  preceding  ones,  being  an  objec- 
tion, and  not,  as  the  two  former  parts,  a  request.  Similar  are 
the  three  last  divisions  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Take  again  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment :  Matt, 
xxii.     Its  divisions  run  as  given  under — 

1.  The  King^s  first  message.     Result — ^Ver.  2,  3. 

*  Not  "  beggar/'  as  in  our  translation.     It  is  simply  irraxos.    There  is  no  ac 
rount  of  his  begging  at  all^  much  less  of  his  making  it  his  trade. 
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2.  King's  second  message,    Result 
8.  Message  to  other  parties — 8,  9. 

4.  Ghithering  of  guests — 10. 

5.  The  Kin^s  address  to  the  intruder — 11, 12. 

6.  The  King's  sentence — 13. 

7.  The  Gteneral  Principle — 14. 
Similar  in  its  septenary  arrangement  is  that  of  the  Unmer- 

dfiil  Servant :  Matt,  xviii. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  has  also  the  septenary 
division,  mixed  with  the  Saviour's  question  to  the  lawyer  and  hi» 
reply,  on  which  is  founded  the  general  lesson  with  winch  it  con- 
cludes :  Luke  x.  30. 

1.  The  Traveller's  calamity— 30. 

2.  Conductof  the  Priest— 31. 

3.  Conduct  of  the  Levite — 32. 

4.  Conductof  the  Samaritan  (For  his  present  wants)  33,34. 

5.  Ditto — (For  his  future  wants) — 35. 

6.  Who  was  neighbour?— 36,  37. 

7.  General  Lesson — 37. 

The  grouping  here  is  different  from  the  other  cases. 
Take  as  another  instance  of  it  in  the  parables,  that  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen :  Matt.  xxi.  33. 

1.  The  Householder's  preparation — 33. 

2.  Servants  sent.     Result — 34,  35. 

3.  Other  servants  sent.     Result — 36. 

4.  The  Son  sent— 37. 

5.  The  Husbandmen's  counsel.  TreatmentoftheSon,  38,39 

6.  What  will  be  done  ?    Answer— 40,  41. 

7.  General  Lesson— 42 — 44. 

But  there  are  some  parables  in  which  certain  characteristic 
words  occur,  which  identify  the  parts,  being  found  only  in  the 
first  four  divisions,  or  only  in  the  four  last.  Thus  in  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins. 


1 

Verses." 

1 

The  Virgins  united. 

Acts. 

"  Lamps." 

"Bridegroom." 

2 

2—4 

Divided. 

Characters 
in  Deeds. 

"  Lamps." 

*«  OiL" 

3 

5—7 

The  Virgins  united. 

"  Lamps." 

"Bridegroom." 

4 

8,9 

Divided. 

Characters 
in  Words. 

"Lamps." 

"  Oil." 

5 

10 

Wise  and  Bridegroom. 

Ready. 

6 

11,12 

.  Foolish  and  Bridegroom. 

Unready. 

7 

13 

Lesson. 
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In  the  above,  the  word  "  lamps/'  (more  properly  "torches/') 
occurs  in  each  of  the  jfour  first  divnions,  (Terset  1 — 9)  and  in 
none  of  the  three  last ;  as  the  reader  wiU  see  on  inquiry.  In 
the  first  and  third  divisions,  the  word  ^^brid^room''  occurs, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  second  and  fourth — and  the  word 
'^  oil''  occurs  in  the  second  and  firarA  divinons,  but  not  in  the 
first  or  third. 

In  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  the  characteristic  word  of 
the  fbor  first  divisions  is  "ffe  went  out ;"  of  the  tiiree  closing 
'  The  LatV*  is  tiie  characteristic. 


Verse. 

Diy. 

Characteristic  Word. 

Analysis. 

1,2 

1 
2 

"  He  went  out." 

First  order  of  Labourers. 

3,4 

"  He  went  out." 

Second. 

5 

3 

"  He  went  out." 

Iliird  and  Fourth. 

6,7 

4 

«*  He  went  out." 

Fifth. 

8 

5 

"The  last." 

Hire  paid.     Murmurs. 

6 

"The  last" 

Answer  of  Master. 

16 

7 

"The  last." 

Lesson. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  give  some  exhibitions  of  its  employment 
in  the  arrangement  of  Chapters,  containing  some  special  subject. 
Let  our  first  example  be  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Beut.  xxxiii. 
!•  Jehovah's  character  in  himself — Verses  1 — 4}. 

2.  Israel's  character  in  themselves — 5,  6. 

3.  JehovaW%  goodness  towards  Israel— 1 — 14. 

4.  IsraeVs  ingratitude  to  Jehovah — 15 — 18. 
6.  Jehovah's  recompense  of  their  sin — 19 — 33. 
6.  Jehovah's  repentance  at  their  calamity — 34—42. 

.    7.  His  mercy  to  Jews  and  Gentiles — 43. 
That  beautiftd  chapter,  1  Cor.  xv.  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle. 

1.  Christ's  resurrection.    Proofs — 1 — 11. 

2.  Doctrinal  consequences  if  unreal.     12 — 19. 

3.  Ditto— Consequences  if  r^al.    Dominion.     20 — ^28. 

4.  Human  resurrection— Prac/fcai  consequences  if  un- 
real.   29—84. 


{ 


TWO   QUESTIONS. 

5.  Eesunraction.    What  its  body  ? 

6.  As  affecting  the  living  and  dead  Saints? 

7.  Triumph.    Practical  exhortation. 


Its  mode  ? 
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The  First  and  the  Fourteenth  Chapters  of  Berelatum  will 
supply  two  other  examples. 

Rev.  I. 


1. 

1—3 

The  Title. 

2. 

4—6 

The  Address. 

3. 

7. 

He  Cometh ! 

4. 

8. 

I  am  Alpha. 

5. 

9—11 

6. 

12—16 

The  Vision  itself 

7. 

17—20 

The  Explanation 

I  would  recommend  this  and  the  following  instance  to  any 
one  sceptical  as  to  the  reality  of  the  divisions  in  question. 

Rev.  XIV. 


1. 

1—5 

The  First  Fruits. 

2. 

6-7 

Gospel  to  die  Nations.                     1st  Angel. 

3. 

8 

Babylon  is  feUen !                            2nd  Aogel. 

4. 

9—12 

Woe  to  worshippers  of  the  Beast!    3rd  Angel. 

6. 

13 

Blessed  the  Dead. 

6. 

14—16 

The  Harvest 

7. 

17—20 

The  Vintage. 

III.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  show  that  the  completed  Sbrmons 
of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  are  constnucted  According  to  this 
standard. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  divided  into  three  chapters. 
It  is  also  divided  into  three  series  of  sevens,  as  the  following 
analysis  will  show.    Let  us  call  them  respectively.  A,  B,  and  C. 


{: 


1.  The  Beatitudes.    1—12. 

3.  Christiaas — salt,  light,  <ity  on  hill.     13 — 16. 

3.  Law  fulfilled,  not  destroyed.     17—20. 
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4.  Murder.    21—26. 

5.  Adultery.    27—82. 

6.  Oaths.     33—37. 

7.  Law  of  justice  repealed.    38 — 43. 

B. 

^1.  Love  of  enemies.    43—48. 

2.  Alms.     Chap.  vi.  1 — 4. 

3.  Prayer.     5—15. 
^4.  Fasting.     16—18. 
"5.  Treasures  on  high.     19 — ^21. 

6.  The  single  eye.    22,  23. 

7.  Anxiety  rebuked.    24 — 34. 

C. 

Judge  not. 
Swine  and  pearls. 
Ask  and  have. 
Narrow  gate. 
False  prophets. 
Gifts  alone  vain. 
The  two  builders. 

No.  1  of  B  belongs  to  both  A  and  B.  It  belongs  to  the 
first  series,  as  it  repeals  a  principle  of  the  law ;  it  belongs  to 
the  second,  as  it  gives  the  relationship  of  Sons  of  God,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  next  chapter. 

Take  the  Sermon  of  Pentecost,  which  appears  naturally  to 
arrange  itself  in  seven  parts.  The  fiery  tongues  and  the  many 
speakers  in  foreign  languages,  caused  some  to  ascribe  the  scene 
to  intoxication.    Therefore  No.  1  is  engaged  in — 


{: 


1.  Refutation  of  the  false  supposition.     14,  15. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  true.     Quotation.     16 — 21. 
Connection  of  the  scene  with  Jesus  and  his  resurrec- 
tion.   22—24. 

4.  The  resurrection  foretold.     Quotation.    25 — 28. 

5.  Resurrection  belongs  not  to   David,   but  to   Jesus. 
29—32. 

6.  Ascension  foretold  not  of  David,  but  of  Jesus.   38^ — 86. 

7.  Exhortation. 

The  Sermon  upon  the  cure  of  the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple 
is,  in  spite  of  its  seeming  simplicity,  wonderfully  arranged,  as 
the  following  analysis  will  discover. 
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12 


Care.    Negative  cause. 


13—15 


16 


L  17—18 


19—21 


22—24 


25—26 


Quilt,    Aggravation. 

{Man's  Depreciation \    -  nv-j-i. 
God's  Glorification  /^^^^*' 


Cure.    Positive  cause. 


Guilt.    Palliation. 

{Man's  Ignorance. 
God's  Foreknowledge. 


Ground  of  Blessing.    Christ. 


Ground  of  Wrath. 


Christ. 


Ground  of  Blessing.      Christ. 


Denial  of  Christ. 


Faith  in  Christ. 


"  Prophets." 


"  Prophets." 


**  Prophets." 


Similar  in  principle  is  Stephen's  defence :  Acts.  vii. 

1.  Abraham — Promises  not  fulfilled  in  him.     1 — 8. 

2.  Joseph  rejected,  exalted,  reconciled  to  his  brethren. 
9—16. 

3.  Moses'   design   to   rescue   Israel   rejected  by  them. 
17—29. 

4.  Moses  commissioned  of  God.    Their  actual  deliverer. 
30—36. 

r  Moses  foretells  a  prophet  like  himself. 
5.-<  Moses  rejected   after    his   commission    from    God^ 
[        37—43. 

6.  Not  David,  but  Solomon  builder  of  the  temple.    The 
temple  disparaged.    44 — 50. 

7.  Concluding  rebuke. 


{ 


Whence  it  appears,  that  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  cut 
short  as  some  suppose,  but  brought  to  its  regular  conclusion : 
and  we  may  discern,  I  think,  in  the  above  analysis  of  it,  how 
it  wa£(  calculated  to  call  forth  the  anger  which  was  displayed 
immediately  on  its  conclusion. 

Abraham  is  presented  as  the  subject  of  many  promises,  yet 
as  not  having  received  any  accomplishment  of  them.  Hence,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  Jewish  objec- 
tion— How  could  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  when  he  had  died,  and 
none  of  the  lofty  promises  of  dominion  made  to  Messiah  had 
been  fulfilled  in  him  ?  The  example  of  Joseph  follows,  most 
pertinently.  He  was  hated  by  his  brethren,  yet  made  ruler  of 
Sgypt;  a  time  of  trouble  came,  and  he  was  reconciled  to  his 
brethren,  and  all  gathered  under  his  care.    Thus  then  would 
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Jesu9^  tkoiigk  9ci.A  and  rejected  of  tbe  «Few9^  be  the  nder  of  all 
things,  and  forgive  the  sins  of  his  nation.  Next  follows  the 
example  of  Moses,  God's  chosen  deliverer  for  Israel,  yet  his 
first  attempt  to  deliver  them  is  refused.  After  a  period  of  forty 
years,  Gk>d  commissions  this  rejected  one,  smd  he  actually  brings 
them  out  of  their  bondage.  Might  it  not  be  then  even  thus 
with  Jesus  ?  At  his  first  ofifer  of  deliverance  he  had  been  re- 
fused. Yet  might  he  not  be  commissioned,  even  as  Moses,  by 
God  ?  Might  he  not  some  time,  though  then  the  rejected  stone, 
become  the  head  of  the  comer  ?  Moses^  prediction  of  a  prophet 
like  himself  is  then  noticed.  Jesus*  rejection  therefore  by 
Israel,  far  from  being  a  proof  against  his  Messiahship,  was  the 
greater  resemblance  to  Moses.  That  ancient  lawgiver  was  des- 
pised and  refused  by  Israel  too,  not  only  before  his  open  com- 
mission given  of  God,  but  after  it,  and  idolatry  was  committed 
even  in  the  camp  of  the  chosen  ns^on. 

As  to  their  excessive  veneration  for  the  temple,  not  David, 
though  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  but  Solomon  alone  was 
permitted  to  build  it.  And  even  when  built,  it  was  not  God's 
abode,  his  true  indwelling  being  in  the  humble  spirit.  Thus 
Israel  had  ever  resisted  God,  whenever  he  sent  forth  his  deliv- 
erers, and  had  refused  the  prophets*  messages.  Was  it  any 
marvel  then — was  it  any  proof  against  Jesus'  Messiahship,  that 
they  had  rejected  him? 

The  reader  will  find  other  examples  of  the  same  arrangement 
in  Paul's  address  at  Antioch  of  Ksidia  (Acts  xUi.),  and  in  his 
defence  before  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi). 

IV.  Let  us  now  take  examples  of  the  use  of  the  septenary 
arrangement  in  the  B00K&  of  Scripture.  And  first  in  the  pro- 
phetic  books. 

Let  us  select  for  the  first  example,  Hosea.  Its  divisions,  I 
suppose,  are  as  follow. 

Chap.  i.  The  whorish  wife. 

Chap.  ii.  Israel  accused.     Repentance  promised  by  God. 

Chap.  iii.  The  whorish  wife. 

Chaps,  iv.v.  Israel  accused.  Repentance  waited  for  by  God. 

fChaps.  vi. — ^xi.  Repentance  begun  by  man. 
-<  Chaps,  xii.  xiii.  1 — 14.  Repentance  required  by  God. 
[  Chaps,  xiii.  15,  16.  xiv.  Repentance  granted  by  Qt)d. 

Isaiah's  diviaons  may  be  presented  as  under — 
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1. 

"  Chaps,  i.— x».  The  Mystery  and  Day  of  the  Lord. 

i^tiehrist. 

2. 

xin.— xxvii.    The  GentUes.     Day  of  the  Lord. 

Antichrist. 

3. 

xzYii. — txxv.  Mystery  and  Day  of  the  Lord. 

Antichrist. 

4. 

xzxvi. — ^zxziz.  The  Last  Days. 

Antichrist. 

5. 

'  Chaps.  zl.~xlix.  The  Last  Days. 

True  Christ. 

6. 

Chaps.  L—lx.  The  Mystery  and  Last  Days. 

Tme  Christ 
humbled. 

7. 

Chaps.  Izi. — ^Izri.  The  Appearing  and  Glory. 

'  True  Christ 
exalted. 

Is  not  the  following  the  plan  of  Jonah  ?  The  book  severed 
into  two  by  his  two  commissions,  and  their  different  results,  as 
.tabularly  presented  below. 

1.  Jonah^s  first  Commission.     Disobedience. 

2.  His  Punishment.    The  Storm  and  Pish. 

3.  His  Prayer.    Deliverance, 
*4.  Jonah's  Second  Commission.     Obedience. 

5.  His  Preaching.    Effect  on  Nineveh. 

6.  His  Anger.    The  Gourd. 

7.  His  Anger.     God's  Plea. 

The  book  breaks  off  abruptly.  Is  there  not  prophetic  beauty 
in  this  ?  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Two  Brothers,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  (only  one  of  the  two  brothers  being  noticed),  the 
Prodigal  Son.     That  is  also  so  divided,  as  witness  the  following 


1.  11,   12.  Demand  of  the  Prodigal. 

2.  J  13 — 16.  Departure.     Subsequent  Condition. 

3.  I  17 — 19.  Repentance. 

4.  I  20.  Return.    Reception. 

5.  rai — ^24.  Confession  Mad  Pather^s  Reply. 

6.  -«  25 — ^28.  Elder  Brother^s  Inquiry  and  Displeasure. 

7.  [  29 — 32.  His  Accusation.     Pather^s  Expostulation. 

In  both  Jonah  and  the  Two  Brothers,  the  Jew**  jealousy  of 
the  Gentiles^  reception  to  pardon  and  favour  is  seen ;  and  Qod^s 
reply  to  their  jealousy.  But  each  breaks  off  abruptly.  The 
Jew  is  not  satisfied.    The  feast  waits  till  then. 

The  Revelation  is  constructed  upon  this  arrangement.  Its 
wiain  divisions  are  threefold  (as  is  declared  ch.i.  19),  which  I  de- 
iiote  by  the  letters.  A,  B,  C. 
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Div.  No.      Chaps.           General  Subject            Heroes.                Nature. 

A 

1 

i. 

j  Seven  Lamps. 

Christ. 

Sjrmbolic. 

B 

2 

ii.  iii. 

Seven  Churches. 

Christ. 

Literal. 

O 

3 

iv.  xi. 

Plagues. 

Christ. 
(Antichrist.) 

S  iv.— vi.  Symbolic. 
I  vii.— xi.  Literal. 

4 

xii.  zir. 

The  Woman  inheaven. 

Antichrist. 
(Christ.) 

xii. — xiv.  Sjrmbolic. 

5 

XY.  xri. 

Plagues. 

Antichrist. 
(Christ.) 

XV.  xvi.   Literal. 

6 

zvii.xTiii. 

The  Woman  on  earth. 

Antichrist. 
(Christ.) 

5  xvii.   SymboUc. 
Ixviii.   Literal. 

O 

7 

zix.  xxii. 

The  City  m  heaven. 

Christ. 
(Antichrist.) 

xix.— xxii.  Literal. 

Take  also  the  scheme  of  the  Hebrews : 


I 

f 

% 

2 

s 

1 

3 
4 

1 

5 

6 

» 

7 

L^^'bhrUt  ^p^rior  to  ^efc.     la     {^r»N^i!ii 


iii.  iv.  Christ  superior  to  Moses.    In  Dignity.    In  his  ''  Rest." 


V. — ^vii.  Christ  superior  to  Aaron.    Personally.     In  Priesthood. 


viii. — ^x.  His  Covenant  superior.    In  Principle  (viii.)    Taber- 
nacle (ix.)    Sacrifices  (x.) 


xi.  Faith. 


xii.  Afflictions. 


xiii.  Conclusion. 


Let  US  now  notice  some  of  the  historical  books  constructed 
on  this  principle.     (1.)  Take  the  Book  of  Genesis  : 


1 

Chap, 
i-iii. 

The  Creation  and  Fall. 

Adam. 

2 

iv— vii. 

Wickedness  and  Wrath.    Flood. 

Noah.    * 

3 

viii — ^xi. 

Covenant  with  Noah. 

Babel. 

4 

xii — XXV. 

Abraham.     Man  of  Faith. 

The  Father. 

5 

xxvi — ^xxviii. 

Isaac.    The  Sacrifice. 

The  Son. 

6 

xxviii — ^xlix. 

Jacob.    The  Pilgrim. 

The  Spirit. 

7 

xxxix— 1. 

Joseph.    The  Humbled  and  Exalted. 

The  Kingdom. 
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(2.)  The  following  scheme  will  shew  the  main  divisions  of  the 
Acts : — 


No. 

Chaps. 

Scene. 

Chief  Actors. 

Subjects. 

1 

i.  ii. 

Jerusalem. 

Peter. 

Jews. 

2 

iii.  iv. 

Jerusalem. 

Peter. 

Jews. 

3 
4 

V— ix. 

Jerusalem. 

Peter. 

Jews. 
SamaritAns. 

X— xU. 

_  Jerusalem. 

Peter. 

Gentiles. 

5 

xiu— XV. 

Antioch. 
Jerusalem. 

Paul  and 
Barnabas, 

Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

6 

xvi — XX. 

Europe. 

Paul. 

Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

7 

xxi — ^xxviii. 

Jerusalem. 
Rome. 

Paul. 

Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

V.  On  the  same  principle  the  laws  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xx. 
22 — xxiii.),  are  arranged,  as  the  following  table  will  discover  : 


1 

No  gods  of  silver.     Chap.  xx.  22—26. 
The  Altar.      S  i.  Of  earth.  \  ^^   .^^^ 
(Promise.)     I  ii.  Of  Stone.  <  ^°  '*^P'- 

First  and  Second 
Commandments, 
(Third  omitted.) 

JUDGMENTS. 

2 
3 
4 

IIbst.        The  Seventh  Year. 

f  i.  Man  Servant.    "1  p,  ^^  ^»:    i     n 
iii.  Maid  Servant.  /^^^P'  ™-  ^^^^^ 

1 

CO 

Fourth  Command- 
ment. 

Injuries,     f  i.  Extreme  case.  Murder.         f     The 
(                     \  ii.  Inferior  cases,    f  By  Man.  <   Rule  of 
Ch.  xxi.  12—36.     \  By  Beast.   L  Justice. 

Sixth  Command- 
ment, embracing 
the  Fifth. 

Thefts.         (  L  Extreme  cases. 
Ch.  xxii.  1—31.  \  ii.  Inferior  cases.     Oppression,  &c. 

V 

Eighth  Command- 
ment, embracing 
the  Seventh. 

5 

False  Witness.    Enmity. 
Chap,  xxiii.  1—9. 

Ninth  command, 
ment. 

6 

Rest.    The  Seventh  Year. 
The  Feasts. 
Chap.  xxiu.  10—19. 

Fourth  Command- 
ment. 

7 

P&OMiSES.              r  Mission  of  Angel.      f  Destroy  Idolatry. 
•  No  sickness  nor  loss.  <  No  covenant  with 
Ch.  xxiii.  20—33.     Foes  driven  out.              Idolators. 

First  and  Second 
Commandment. 
(Tenth  omitted.) 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I. 
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Thus  it  is  apparent  that  these  statutes  are  applications  of  the 
preceding  commands  of  the  Decalogue. 

The  duty  of  Israel  to  God  begins  and  ends  the  series.  (Nos. 
1  and  7.)  The  command  and  the  promise  of  rest,  follow  next, 
and  form  an  inner  fold;  (Nos.  2  and  6.)  In  No.  2  the  work  of 
the  servant  first  is  noticed,  and  then  his  resti&  the  seventh  year. 
The  curse  brought  in  labor.  The  law  seeks  to  bring  rest  before 
God,  and  between  men.  The  fall  made  man  hide  himself  from 
God.  The  law  commands  his  appearing  before  the  Lord  God 
thrice  a  year.  To  work  belongs  hiding  from  God.  To  rest  be- 
longs the  appearing  before  God  when  labor  is  complete.  (No.  6.) 
But  the  law  could  not  give  rest  by  man's  own  labors,  and  there- 
fore it  ends  with  commands,  and  conditional  promises,  which, 
on  transgression,  introduce  the  curse  anew.  The  seventh  year 
is  first  treated  of  as  between  man  and  man,  (No.  2,)  and  then 
in  its  relation  to  God.  (No.  6.) 

The  2nd,  8rd,  and  4th  divisions  give  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
The  third  section  relates  to  anger,  and  its  extreme  result  in  the 
infliction  of  death.  It  thus  skips  from  the  fourth  command  to 
the  sixth.  But  the  fifth  is  also  remarkably  included;  the  spirit 
of  anger  as  infringing  the  respect  due  to  parents  is  included, 
with  the  authorized  penalties.  Inferior  injuries  either  from  man 
or  beast  are  then  treated  of. 

The  4th  section  deals  with  thefts.  Thus  again  we  have 
skipped  from  the  6th  command  to  the  8th.  But  the  7th  com- 
mand against  uncleanness  is  included  in  this  series ;  apparently 
as  a  thing  of  secrecy,  and  an  unjust  advantage  taken  of  another. 
(1  Thess.  iv.  6th,  the  Greek,  and  margin.)  In  this  manner  the 
defrauding  of  God  of  his  worship,  or  rendering  it  to  another, 
seem  to  be  included  under  the  present  section. 

The  tenth  command  is  omitted,  because  it  is  occupied  only 
about  the  inward  thought,  and  so  incapable  of  being  the  subject 
of  infliction  from  man. 

The  third  command  is  omitted,  as  being  sufficiently  dear  in 
itself.     But  its  penalty  comes  out  afterwards. 

A  very  singular  point  has  yet  to  be  noticed. 

A  very  curious  arrangement  obtains  both  in  Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  peculiar  introduction  of  crimes  against  the  fifth  com- 
mand into  a  section  dealing  ostensibly  with  those  of  the  sixth, 
and  crimes  against  the  seventh  command  into  a  series  detailing 
those  against  the  eighth,  is  of  itself  not  a  little  remarkable. 
But  there  is  another  peculiarity  about  it,  which  enhances  the 
singularity  of  it  still  more,  and  proves  it  designedly  done. 

There  is  a  group  of  three  crimes,  the  first  and  last  of  the 
same  character,  and  not  harmonizing  with  the  general  strain  of 
the  section,  the  sorest  instance  of  transgression  being,  in  each 
case,  placed  last,  the  mildest  first.    But  interposed  between 
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these  comes  a  case  of  crime  seemingly  of  a  difiSerent  character 
£rom  these^  and  diverse  from  the  tenor  of  the  section. 
Thus  chap.  xxi.  15,  we  have — 
r  1.  Smiimg  a  father — Lightest. 
<    2.  Stealing  a  man. 
L  3.  Cwrsing  a  father — Severest. 
Again,  in  the  cases  of  uncleanness  or  offences  agaiDAt  theseventh 
command,  which  are  introduced  into  the  fourth  section^  (a  section 
occupied  in  general  about  thefts,)  we  find  a  like  arrangement. 
Thus  xxii.  16,  we  have — 

1.  Fornication — Lightest. 

2.  Witchcraft. 

3.  Bestiality. — Severest. 
Thus,  then,  a  commentary  on  ten  commands  is  most  remark- 
ably distributed  into  seven  sections.  The  third  and  the  tenth 
omitted ;  the  fourth  repeated  twice,  the  sixth  and  the  fifth  united 
together,  and  the  eighth  and  the  seventh;  the  ninth  treated 
singly :  the  first  and  second  conudered  together. 

The  same  analysis  will  prove  useftil  in  a  study  of  the  remark- 
able resemblances  which  connect  together  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  that  to  the  Colossians. 

Ephesians. 


{ 


1. 

Chap, 
i. 

Spiritual  mercies  of  the  tamts.    Jtm»  head  rf  the  body. 

2. 

ii. 

Evil  former  condition  of  the  saints.     Internal.  External. 

3. 

iii. 

The  Mystery.    Jew  and  Gentile  one  in  prifiiege. 

4. 

iv.  1—16. 

.The  Gifts  to  edify  the  Body. 

5. 

iv.  16— V.  21. 

'  The  answering  conduct  required. 

Hortatory. 

6. 

V.  22— vi.  9. 

.   Whes,  Children,  Slaves. 

Hortatory. 

7. 

yi.  10—24. 

JThe  Armour  of  God. 

Hortatory. 

COLLOSSIANS. 


1. 

Chap, 
i.  1— 2#. 

"The  Gospel.     Inheritance  of  saints.    Dignify  qf  Jesus. 

2. 

i.  21—29. 

State  of  the  saints  at  first.     The  Mystery. 

3. 

ii.  1—7. 

Prayer  that  they  might  understand  the  Mystery  and  have 
love. 

4. 

ii.  8—23. 

'-Philosophy.    Angel- worship.    Will-worship.     Asceticism. 

5. 

iii.  1—17. 

"Conduct  suited  to  the  risen  with   Christ. 

Hortatory. 

6. 

Ui.  18— iy.  1. 

'   Wives.     Children.    Slaves. 

Hortatory. 

7. 

iv.  2—18. 

Exhortations.     Salutations. 

Hortatory. 

h  2 
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This  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  structural  and  other 
harmonies  to  be  found  in  the  two.  In  each  there  are  two 
prayers  of  Paul,  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  each ;  the 
first  for  knowledge,  the  second  for  love  to  be  granted  to  them. 

VI.  The  Lord's  Prayer  again  is  a  series  of  seven  petitions. 


1 

'Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

2 
3 

«  Thy  kingdom  come ; 

^Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  the  earth. 

4 

"Give  US  to-day  our  daily  bread : 

5 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  too  forgive  our  debtors. 

6 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  : 

7 

^But  deliver  us  from  eviL     For  thine  is  the  kingdom. 

Here  agam  the  division  is  into  three  and  four  :  the  three  first 
our  petitions  for  the  glory  of  God  :  the  four  last  for  ourselves. 

Perhaps  this  may  serve  to  give  force  to  the  suggestion  that 
seven  is  the  sacred  number,  because  it  speaks  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  human  and  divine ;  of  the  Creator  and  creature.  Three 
expi^essing  the  divine  nature;  four  the  world.  Pour  certainly  is 
frequently  used  when  the  world  is  in  question — ^four  winds  and 
four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

It  is  also  very  observable,  that  while  seven  is  the  sacred 
number  of  the  law,  twelve  appears  to  be  that  recurring  in  the 
final  blessedness  of  the  redeemed. 

The  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels ;  the  wall  has  twelve  foundations ;  and  on  them  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Its  length,  breadth,  and  height  twelve 
thousand  furlongs.  The  tree  of  life  bears  twelve  kinds  of  fruits: 
The  wall  is  144  cubits  high.  The  first-fruits  are  twelve  times 
twelve  thousand. 

Now  twelve  as  weU  as  seven  is  a  combination  of  four  and 
three ;  only  the  one  results  from  the  addition  of  the  two  num- 
bers ;  the  other  from  their  multiplication,  which  is  a  far  more  in- 
timate union:  The  one  is  three  and  four :  the  other,  three  into 
four.  May  not  this  have  the  mystic  meaning,  that  the  creature 
will  only  stand  unchangeably  through  its  close  and  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Divine  nature  ? 

VII.  In  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  for  ignorance,  whett^r 
of  the  people  or  of  the  individual,  it  was  commanded,  that  the 
blood  should  be   (1)   sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  Lord; 
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(2)  should  be  put  upon  the  four  horns  of  the  altar;  and  (3)  the 
rest  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar. 

Now  this  had  its  close  fulfilment  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord. 
Twice  was  he  scourged.  The  crown  of  thorns  was  put  on  his 
head,  and  his  head  smitten  with  a  reed.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  four  times  pierced.  Thus  we  get  the  seven  sprinklings  of 
blood.  The  four  horns  of  the  cross  (Grod's  wooden  altar)  were 
also  bedewed  with  blood  :  the  upper  part  from  the  pierced  head ; 
the  lower  from  the  nailed  feet;  the  transverse  beam  by  the 
hands  on  each  side.  And  the  rest  of  the  Saviour's  blood  was 
poured  cmt  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  by  the  soldier's  spear. 

VIII.  The  occurrence  of  Words  seven  times  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  This  obtains  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
As  many  of  them  have  different  renderings  in  our  translation, 
they  are  given  in  the  Greek  below.*  They  are  above  40  in 
number.  Beside  which,  there  are  not  a  few  occurring  as  mul- 
tiples of  seven. 

In  the  first  and  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the 
word  'coming'  {irapovaui,  more  properly  'Presence')  occurs 
seven  times ;  four  in  the  first  epistle,  three  in  the  last.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  word  of  the  two  letters. 

The  meaning  of  the  different  arrangements  of  seven  I  have 
not  investigated,  but  leave  for  some  future  inquirer.  There  are 
seven  parables  in  which  Jesus,  because  of  Israel's  rejection  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  puts  on  the  veil,  (Matt,  xiii.)  There  are  seven 
in  which  he  predicts  the  putting  off  of  that  veil  by  his  return, 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV.)  These  are  arranged  differently.  The  first 
set  thus — 

1.  The  Sower. 

2.  fTares.  fl. 
3.^  Mustard  Seed,  or^  3. 

4.  I  Leaven  ^3. 

5.  I  Treasure  hid. 
6.^  Pearl. 

7.  (^Drag-net. 
The  other  thus — 

1. /The  Pig-tree. 
2.  I^Daysof  Noah. 

h  A^tos.  inrotxovrj,  trap^,  Seica  Kepara.  fiiKpos.  TpoifynTcta,  crififiot/.  ^vxV'  Kcupos. 
<r€t(rfio5,  erotfia^a.  fiourtXfia.  fiacriKcvw.  ifiartoy.  SovXos  avrov,  afivccos.  ecrxaToj. 
ipay€ty,  tiKotri  mrffapes,  Iritrovs  Xpurros.  voppfia.  ve^fKrj.  rerapros.  ZpeKoofov; 
roiros,  ficucapios.  cucoXovdeM.  o^vs.  w$«.  ckootos.  imrrto  spoken  of  worship  to  God. 
^fws,  spoken  of  God's  wrath,  iropvos  and  tropt/Tj  together.  xP^iros  and  xP^aiov. 
fipovrcu,  directly  used,  and  not  in  comparison.  Kpuris  and  Kpifxa  together.  ireyOos 
and  wtydcu.    Jesus'  coming  seven  times  predicted. 
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8.  rHouseholder.  p. 

4. J  Stewards.  or-<  4. 

5.  I  Vii^iiis.  \\. 

6.  ^Talents. 

7.  Sheep  and  Goats. 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Churches,  the  arrangement  is — 

{3  .  .  r4 

^  The  ordinary  arrangement  is-<  «* 

The  phtce  of  the  cridis  is  at  No.  5 ;  there  the  new  speaker, 
if  there  is  one  in  the  parable,  is  usually  introduced — as  will  be 
seen  in  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant. 


No, 

Verses. 

Analysis. 

Characteristic 
word. 

1 

23—25. 

Claim  of  the  King. 

Servant. 

2 

26,  27. 

Patience  besought.   Pardon  obtained. 

Servant. 

3 

28. 

Claim  of  pardoned  servant. 

Servant. 
Fellow-servant. 

4 

29,  30. 

Patience  besought.     Debt  exacted. 

Fellow-servant. 

5 

31. 

King  and  Culprit's  feUow-serrant. 

Fellow-servant. 

6 

32—34. 

King  and  Culprit. 

Servant. 
Fellow-servant. 

7 

35. 

Lesson. 

There  is  but  one  parable,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  re- 
quires eight  divisions.     This  is  the  Sheep  and  Goats. 
Its  arrangement  is  symmetrical,  and  runs  thus — 


1 

Grathering  and  Separation. 

2 

3 

Answer  of  Sheep. 

4 

5 

r        King's  Address  to  Goats. 

6 

Answer  of  Goats. 

7 

King's  reply. 

8 

The  award  to  each  class. 

May  the  Lord  render  useful  this  brief  attempt  to  lead  the 
minds  of  his  people  to  ^^  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth.^' 

_____^_  P.  Q. 
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THE  KEPHATM,  AND  THEIB  CONNEXION  WITH  EGYPTIAN 

HISTOBT.^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

State  of  Palestine  during  the  Patriarchal  period. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  understand  fully  the  poUtical  condition 
of  Egjrpt  and  that  of  Israel^  at  the  momentous  epoch  when  the 
latter  were  "  brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage^^  to  be  made  a 
nation  among  nations^  we  must  ascend  the  stream  of  time  some 
five  centuries,  in  order  to  study  the  revolutions  wrought  during 
that  interval  in  the  condition  of  those  people  of  Palestine  who 
were  the  precursors  of  Israel  in  the  land;  and  who,  under  the 
appointment  of  an  overruling  Providence,  were  the  principal 
ag^its  in  working  out — ^indirectly,  the  destinies  of  Israel, — and 
directly,  those  of  Egypt.  The  two  centuries  preceding  the  Exode 
are  a  point  in  time  when  the  history  of  these  two  nations  imites ; 
and  we  must  look  to  Palestine  for  the  connecting  link  between 
them. 

Why — ^when  Joseph's  family  entered  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  34) 
— ^was  every  shepherd  such  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
that  the  relatives  of  the  king's  greatest  benefactor  were  objects 
of  suspicion  to  his  people  from  their  manner  of  life  and  occupa- 
tion ?  Why  was  the  land  of  Goshen  the  only  spot  in  all  Egypt 
where  they  could  be  tolerated  by  the  population  ?  What  revo- 
lutions subsequently  brought  on  such  a  change  of  feeUng  towards 
the  blameless  and  harmless  Hebrews,  that  nothing  short  of  their 
extermination  could  make  the  Egyptian  monarch  feel  sure  of  his 
kingdom's  safety?  Why  was  he  afraid  that  if  they  left  the 
land,  they  would  join  his  enemies?  (Ex.  i.  8 — 10.)  And  finaUy, 
who  were  those  enemies  ? 

Many  and  various  solutions  of  these  problems  have  been  put 
forth  from  time  to  time ;  but  nothing  more  definite  than  de- 
tached and  imperfectly  supported  conjectures,  has  hitherto  been 
oflfered  in  answer  to  the  last  and  chief  question  of  all — the  key 
to  the  rest — ^Who  were  those  great  and  formidable  foes  of  Egypt 

A  In  the  Biblical  Intelliffence  of  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  we  noticed 
a  paper  on  the  Rephaim,  and  their  connexion  with  Egyptian  History,  by  Miss  Fanny 
CoRBAux,  which  had  been  read  before  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  and  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  which  appeared  in  the  Aihenaum  for  March  15.  Thb  lady's  dose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  this  enquiry  relates,  is  well  known  through 
her  able  and  interesting  communications  to  ^e  Society  just  named;  and  it  is 
therefore  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  us  that  our  notice  of  the  above  paper  has  procured 
us  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  whole  of  this  ingenious  and  valuable  disquisition 
before  our  readers.     What  we  now  offer  is  the  first  portion  of  it. — Editor  /.  S,  L. 
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whose  power  the  Egyptian  monarchs  so  greatly  dreaded,  al- 
though upwards  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  they  were  beaten 
out  of  the  land  ? 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  brief  and  mutilated  fragments  of 
Manetho  winch  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  appear  to  con- 
nect these  aggressors  of  Egypt  .with  Palestine.  I  trust  I  shall 
succeed  in  producing  sufficient  data  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
indeed  to  the  history  of  a  very  remarkable,  but  hitherto  disre- 
garded primeval  race,  once  extensively  spread  over  that  land, 
and  called  in  the  Bible  the  Rephaim,  that  we  may  look  with 
confidence,  both  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  in  Egyp- 
tian history — and  for  a  test  of  the  great  chronological  problem 
in  Scripture  history,  the  synchronical  connexion  of  Egypt  and 
Israel  by  equally  authentic  accounts  of  corresponding  events, 
described  by  the  great  Theban  conquerors  in  the  monumental 
records  of  their  triumphs,  on  the  one  hand;  and  by  the  patriarch 
of  history  in  the  sacred  annals  of  his  people,  on  the  other. 

The  historical  fragment  which  forms  chapter  xiv  of  Genesis, 
inserted  by  Moses  into  the  biography  of  his  ancestor  Abraham, 
introduces  us  to  this  people ;  and  exhibits  at  the  same  time  in  so 
striking  a  light  the  political  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  epoch 
of  his  settlement  in  the  land,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
the  narrative  entire  before  our  view  for  consideration. 

Genesis  xiv. 

"^Now  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch 
king  of  EUasar,*  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of  Goim ; 
^they  made  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha  king  of 
Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Admah,  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboim,  and 
the  king  of  Bela,  which  is  (now)  Zoar;  ^all  these  were  confederate  in 
the  vale  of  Shiddim,^  which  is  (now)  the  salt  sea. 

^  1^  EUasar.  In  a  very  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society 
on  the  14th  April,  Col.  Rawlinson  identified  this  name  with  the  Aapurtra  of  Xenophon, 
which  he  takes  for  Resen  ;  and  considers  the  mounds  of  Nimrud,  named  in  the  in- 
scriptions Rebekha,  to  be  the  nhm  Rehoboth  of  Gen.  z.  11,  and  only  a  suburb  of 
**  the  great  city"  Resen  or  Larissa=£lla8ar. 

c  vma  In  etymology,  and  especially  in  the  identification  of  proper  names 
written  in  one  language,  with  their  corresponding  forms  in  another,  a  close  adher- 
ence to  the  original  orthography  is  of  great  importance.  On  this  account  I  shall 
always  render  the  Hebrew  names  of  places  to  be  hereafter  indentified,  by  their  radi- 
cals, without  regard  to  the  Masorite  pointing,-  whenever  a  more  ancient  and  authentic 
orthography  of  the  names  is  found  extant  in  the  Egyptian  records,  to  prove  that  the 
points  give  a  wrong  pronunciation. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  read  Shiddim,  the  variation  of  V7  from  sh  to  s  being 
unknown  in  early  times.  The  same  observation  applies  to  my  reading  of  dro  Shalom. 
Had  Shiddim  and  Shalem  been  originally  pronounced  Siddim  and  Salem,  Moses 
would  have  written  them  with  a  D.  Vide  the  two  orthographies  of  the  test-word 
Shibboleth^  in  Judges  zii.  6. 
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^Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
they  rebelled.  ^And  in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer  and 
the  kings  that  were  with  him,  and  smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashtaroth- 
kamaim,^  the  ZuziM  in  Ham,  and  the  Emim  in  Shaveh-kiriathaim, 
•and  the  Horim  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  as  far  as  El-Paran*  (Elath), 
which  is  near  the  desert.  ^Then  they  turned,  and  came  to  Ain-mishpat, 
which  is  (now)  Kadesh,  and  smote  dl  the  country  of  the  Amalekites, 
and  also  the  Amorites  who  were  settled-^  in  Hazazon-tamar. 

®Then  went  forth  the  king  of  Sodom,  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  the 
kmg  of  Admah,  the  king  of  Zeboim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  (now 
Zoar),  and  arrayed  themselves  in  battle  in  the  vale  of  Shiddim  ^against 
Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  Tidal  king  of  Goim,  Amraphel  king  of 
Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  four  kings  against  five. 

^^  There  were  pits  of  bitumen  in  the  vale  of  Shiddim.  The  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there,  and  the  remainder  fled  to 
the  mountain.  ^^  And  they  fthe  enemy)  took  all  the  riches  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  all  their  provisions,  and  went  their  way ;  ^^they 
also  took  Lot,  son  of  Abram's  brother,  and  his  riehes,  and  departed ; 
he  was  settled  in  Sodom. 

^'A  fugitive  came  and  told  Abram  the  Eberite;^  he  was  then 
dwelling  in  the  terebinth-grove  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of 
Eshcol  and  of  Aner;  these  were  in  alliance  with  Abram.  ^*When 
Abram  heard  that  his  kinsman  was  taken  captive,  he  led  forth  his 
trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  in 
number,  and  followed  (the  enemy)  as  far  as  Dan.     ^He  stole*  upon 

'  D^  TVPisbS  The  two-homed  Ashtarothi  to  whom  this  dty,  metropolis  of  Ba- 
shaiiy  was  dedicated. 

«  pMD  Hji  El-ParaHf  Elath.  The  Septuagint  version^  though  in  some  parts 
made  from  a  faulty  text,  happens  in  this  place  to  give  us  the  key  to  a  valuable  emen- 
dation of  the  Hebrew  reading,  pointing  to  the  identity  of  El-paran  and  Elath,  by 
shewing  that  the  Hebrew  must  have  originally  read  pt^  nV^  the  terminal  n  of 
which  has  been  acccidentally  dropped.  They  translate  €tv9  irj^  Tcpe^pOov  rfj^ 
4>apav  "unto  the  terebinth-tree  of  Pharan,''  having  evidently  mistaken  the  final  n 
of  the  proper  name  Elath  for  the  feminine  constructed  form  of  Elah,  a  terebinth- 
tree.  And  thus  theur  translation — albeit  an  evident  misinterpretation — proves  the 
original  reading  Elath,  and  establishes  the  high  antiquity  of  this  important  maritime 
city,  ascending  to  an  unknown  period  before  the  migration  of  Abraham.  The  situa- 
tion of  Elath  confirms  this  reading ;  for  the  Israelite  host  passed  this  place  and  the 
contiguous  fortress  of  Eziongaber,  when  they  turned  back  from  Kadesh  to  compass 
the  mountains  of  Seir.  Hence  theur  route  was  the  same  as  that  of  these  Assyrian 
invaders,  only  reversing  the  direction. 

/  "  Settled  "  seems  to  render  more  precisely  than  dtoeltf  the  radical  idea  of  i«r 
to  sit  down,  settle,  take  up  n/ueed  residence,  as  opposed  to  nfu  to  sojourn,  take  up  a 
passing  residence.  Dwell  is  ambiguous;  it  covers  both  these  ideas,  which  the 
Hebrew  distinguishes. 

g  n^  The  Shemite  descendants  of  Eber  were  known  by  this  name  among  the 
Hamite  races  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Aramite  Shemites 
their  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Egyptians — and  long  afterwards  the 
Philistines — ^invariably  speak  of  the  Israelites  as  the  Ibrim  or  l£ihev\tes= Hebrews, 

*  xyfTp,  pjrp  This  expression  has  given  rise  to  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  \U 
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iiiem  by  night,  he  and  his  aemmte,  smote  them,  and  pursued  them  as 
isc  as  HobfJi,  which  is  to  the  north*  of  Damascus  :  ^^he  brought  back 
all  the  riches,  and  brought  back  also  his  kinsman  Lot,  and  his  riches, 
ike  wmnen,  and  the  people. 

^^The  king  of  Sodom  went  forth  to  meet  him,  after  his  return  from 
smiting  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  with  him,  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  royal  valley;  ^and  Melchizedek  king  of  Shidem  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine,  (he  was  priest  of  the  Supreme  Gx)d,)  ^^and 
Uessed  him,  saying, 

*  Blessed  be  Abram  of  ihe  Supreme  God, 
Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
^And  blessed  be  the  Supreme  God, 
Who  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thine  hand.' 
And  he  (Ahram)  gave  him  the  tithe  of  all. 

^^Then  said  the  king  of  Sodom,  Give  me  the  persons,  and  take 
the  riches  for  thyself. 

^  Abram  replied  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand 
unto  Jehovah,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  ^not  to  take  of  aught 
that  is  thine,  from  a  hair-fillet  even  to  a  sandal-tie ;  for  thou  shalt  not 
say,  'I  have  enriched  Abram;  ^excepting  what  the  youths  have 
consumed,  and  the  share  of  the  men  who  went  with  me,  Aner,  Eshcol, 
and  Mamre,  let  these  take  their  share.'' 

However  unconnected  with  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory this  chapter  may  appear,  in  its  relating  events  which  befell 
nations  we  never  hear  of  again  until  we  hear  that  they  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  nations,  its  import  becomes  of  inestimable 
value  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  circumstantial  character 
of  the  account.  Then,  each  incident  included  in  this  precious 
fragment  of  primeval  history  becomes  doubly  significant  by  the 
consequences  it  draws  after  it  in  the  way  of  inference. 

Firstly :  We  see  a  group  of  nations,  whose  settlements  extend 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  head  of  the  Elanitic 

precise  signification.  To  be  smooth  or  slippery  seems  the  radical  sense  of  ifjn. 
Compare  Gren.  xxvii.  11,  ''  My  brother  Esau  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth 
man*/'  also  Ps.  xii.  2,  ^'flattering  lips;''  Prov.  vi.  24;  Isa.  xxx.  10,  '< smooth 
things/'  t.  e.f  flatteries :  and  in  a  reduplicate  form,  Ps.  zxxv.  6,  and  Jer.  xxiii.  12, 
**  slippery  ways."  In  Jer.  xzxrii.  12^  the  marginal  correction  oif  the  common  trans- 
lation,  to  slip  away — ^instead  of  ''separate  himself,"  which  has  no  sense — is  very 
appropriate ;  the  prophet  was  endeavouring  to  return  by  stealth,  unpercdved,  among 
his  people,  and  was  accordingly  accused  of  ''filling  away"  (or  deserting)  to  the 
Chaldeuis.  In  the  present  passage,  the  sense  of  tUs  expression  is  the  same ;  the 
writer  seems  to  imply  that  Abram  slipped  in — glided  by  steidth  on  the  enemy  during 
the  night,  to  take  them  by  surprise.     *'  He  stole  upon  them." 

»  p^Q^  ^ikd&Q  The  quarters  of  the  compass  are  conventionally  referred  by 
the  Hebrews  to  the  position  of  a  spectator  fronting  the  rising  sun.  Since  DTg  ike 
front f  is  the  east,  and  )D^n  the  right  hand,  is  the  south, — btkcf^  the  Irft^  must  be 
the  north,  and  nriM  behind,  the  west. 
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Gulf,  at  open  war  with  another  group  of  nations  resident  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  among  whom  the  ^ng  of  Elam  takes  the  lead. 
Thus  the  power  of  Shinar,  precursor  of  the  great  Babylonian 
empire,  was  at  that  time  so  inconsiderable,  that  its  king  acts 
here  only  the  secondary  part  of  subsidy  to  the  state  of  Elam. 

Seccmdly :  We  see  that  although  the  Emim  were  no  more 
than  a  section  of  this  national  group,  the  confederate  princes  of 
their  five  diief  cities  formed  at  thiat  early  period  a  sufficiently 
powerful  body  of  people  to  withstand  these  four  Adatic  kings, 
and  to  be  evenly  matched  against  them.  This  speaks  very  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  their  power  and  importance  relatively  to 
their  adversaries. 

Thirdly:  We  learn  from  the  part  taken  by  the  king  of 
Sodom  in  the  proceedings  after  the  victory,  that  this  city  was 
the  metropolis,  for  its  site  is  called  '^  the  Royal  valley ;"  and  he 
kimself  must  have  been  chief  among  the  confederate  Emim 
princes,  for  he  claims  the  persons  of  the  captives  rescued  by 
Abram,  as  his  subjects;  and  takes  upon  himself  to  dispose  of 
the  recovered  booty,  by  his  munificent  oflfer  of  the  whole  to  the 
deUverer  of  his  people.  Such  a  claim  and  exercise  of  authority 
can  only  be  the  privileges  of  one  whose  supremacy  is  admitted : 
the  metropolitan  chief  and  head  of  the  tribe. 

Fourthly — and  what  appears  very  extraordinary — the  king 
of  another  district  leaves  his  metropolis  in  the  centre  of  Pales- 
tme,  and  goes  forth  to  the  land  of  the  Emim,  to  meet  Abram 
and  his  people,  who  were  escorting  home  Lot  and  the  other 
rescued  captives.  Brief  as  are  the  terms  of  the  record,  the 
transaction  in  question  obviously  refers  to  a  solemn  public  cere- 
mony of  thanksgiving,  at  which  this  king  officiates  in  a  sacer- 
dotal character,  and  Mfils  reUgious  rites  of  which  he  and  Abram 
partake  in  common.  He  not  only  prays  for  the  Divine  blessing 
on  Abram,  but  returns  thanks  to  God  for  his  victory ;  although 
it  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  that  narrative  shews,  that  his  own 
immediate  subjects  had  either  been  endangered  or  implicated  in 
the  war.  What  then  could  his  relation  be  to  the  people  in  the 
Boyal  valley  of  Shaveh,  whom  the  danger  and  the  deliverance 
80  nearly  concerned? 

But,  what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  and  certainly  impUes 
that  this  king  of  Shalem  did  stand  in  some  acknowledged  rela- 
tion of  superiority  to  the  people  of  Sodom,  is,  that  he  receives 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  tribute  of  a  tenth  of  the  spoU  recovered 
fix)m  the  enemy.  He  receives  it,  as  St.  Paul  very  clearly  inti- 
mates (Heb.  vii.  1—7),  in  virtue  of  a  prescriptive  right  analo- 
gous to  that  under  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  afterwards 
received  their  tithe.     For  mark  :  ^^  Abram  gave  him  a  tithe  of 
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all/'  immediately  after  the  religious  ceremony;  this  was  before 
all  the  spoil  had  been  offered  to  himself  by  the  king  of  Sodom. 
So  that  at  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  given  ''  a  tithe  of  all/'  it 
was  not  yet  his  own  to  present  as  a  personal  gift.  We  can 
hardly  avoid  inferring  from  this,  that  Melchizedek  must  have 
received  it  through  the  hands  of  Abram,  in  virtue  of  a  sacred 
pre-existing  right,  acknowledged  by  all  parties  present,  and  by 
the  king  of  Sodom  the  very  first.  This  duty  fulfilled,  the  residue 
is  to  be  divided.  A  share  of  it  was  in  justice  due  to  Abram  and 
to  his  allies,  in  return  for  the  benefit  they  had  rendered  to  the 
people  by  its  recovery  and  the  rescue  of  their  captives.  The 
king  of  Sodom  offers  him  the  whole  without  reserve :  "  Give  me 
the  persons,  and  take  the  riches  for  thyself.''  But  the  patri- 
arch, unwilling  to  place  himself  under  obligation  to  a  people 
with  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  up  any  personal  intercourse, 
declines  any  share  of  the  wealth  for  himself;  and  that  in  terms 
which  admit  the  right  of  the  giver :  "  I  will  not  take  of  aught 
that  is  thine.''  He  only  avails  himself  of  the  Emim  chieftain's 
generosity  to  secure  his  Amorite  friends  a  just  reward  for  their 
personal  assistance. 

What  then  was  the  position  of  this  king  of  Shalem  towards 
the  Emim  tribes,  that  such  a  right  should  exist  on  his  part,  and 
that  the  others  should  so  scrupulously  fulfil  its  claims  ?  And 
finally,  on  considering  over  these  circumstances,  we  ask  our- 
selves. What  were  these  nations  whom  we  find  spread  over  so 
large  a  part  of  Palestine  at  this  early  age,  occupying  so  conspi- 
cuous a  position  in  its  political  affairs ;  united  by  so  striking  a 
bond  of  federal  disciphne,  which  implies  a  systematic  national 
organization  of  no  short  standing ;  and  yet  of  whom  we  hear  no 
more  in  Scripture,  until  Moses  informs  us  that  they  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared?  (Deut.  ii.  10,  11,  19—21;  iii.  1—11.) 
What  was  their  origin — their  history — ^their  end  ? 

The  reversion  of  their  lands  to  Abram's  posterity  was  pro- 
phetically announced  to  the  then  childless  patriarch,  just  after 
these  events,  when  they  were  yet  "a  great,  numerous,  and 
haughty  people  /'  when  the  land  was  full  of  them,  and  they 
were  its  lords.  Where  shall  we  read  their  whole  history,  so  as 
to  follow  up  the  succession  of  events  whereby,  under  the  inscru- 
table dispositions  of  Providence,  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
was  finally  accomplished  ? 

Not  in  the  sacred  annals  alone.  But  these  give  us  the  key 
to  that  history.  They  give  us  the  names  of  this  people — of  their 
tribes — and  of  their  cities ;  we  can  thereby  learn  their  geogra- 
phical distribution.  In  the  opening  of  the  Mosaic  record,  they 
are  displayed  once  to  our  view,  while  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
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power.    At  its  close^  they  are  mentioned  again  as  fallen — dis- 
persed— ^lost ! 

But  the  monumental  records  of  ancient  Egypt  abundantly 
supply  the  missing  links  of  this  broken  chain.  I  propose  to 
shew  how,  in  these,  we  not  only  may  recognize  the  same  names, 
and  trace  them  to  the  same  lands ;  but  also  how  the  very  people 
live  again  before  our  eyes,  their  appearance,  their  costumes, 
their  arms,  their  gods,  depicted  on  her  sculptures ;  their  deeds 
recorded  on  her  tablets.  These  tell  the  tale  of  a  long,  invete- 
rate national  struggle  between  the  two  giant  powers  of  primeval 
antiquity.  In  these  we  may  learn  how  and  when  this  ancient 
people  of  Palestine  were  cast  down  from  their  lofty  position  as 
conquerors  and  rulers  of  Egypt — pursued  into  the  heart  and 
to  the  very  recesses  of  their  native  domains — and  there  cut  up 
piecemeal,  tribe  by  tribe,  during  a  fierce  conflict  of  three  long 
centuries ;  till  they  were  at  last  brought  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  as  to  yield  before  the  conquering  Hebrew  host  and  be 
scattered  to  nothing  in  a  single  battle,  even  before  these  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  Mizraim. 

It  is  now  generally  received  among  ethnologists  that  the 
original  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  an  Asiatic  race. 
The  final  establishment  of  a  large  tribe  in  the  remoter  regions 
of  a  newly  colonized  coimtry  is  always  a  work  of  time,  the  na- 
tural effect  of  a  gradual  advance  from  the  starting-point,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  population.  We  therefore 
must  not  be  surprised  at  an  attempt  to  trace,  in  the  various 
tribes  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Rephaim  in  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  Bible  records,  and  resident  in  southern  and 
eastern  Palestine,  a  people  identical  with  or  nearly  related  to 
the  primitive  colonists  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  are  included  in 
those  records  under  the  general  denomination  of  Mizraim. 

Two  Asiatic  races,  both  Hamitic  families,  would  appear  to  have 
established  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  simultaneously,  but 
advancing  from  opposite  directions.  The  Cushites  of  northern 
Arabia,  after  forming  a  line  of  settlements  along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  entered  the  African  continent 
that  way,  and  founded  an  empire  in  Nubia;  from  thence  ex- 
tending far  into  Upper  Egypt.  For  all  these  lands  are  denomi- 
nated ^^Cush^'  in  the  Bible.  Meanwhile,  another  Hamitic 
family,  the  Mizraim,  having  entered  Lower  Egypt  through  the 
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intermediate  tract  of  eastern  and  southern  Palestine,  nltimatelj 
extended  their  settlements  up  the  Nile. 

How  far  southward  the  Mizraim  may  have  reached  before 
they  came  up  with  the  Cushite  ccdonies,  and  to  what  extent  the 
ancient  Egyptians  of  the  Thebaid  may  be  considered  a  mixed 
race,  must  remain  a  matt^  of  conjecture.  Where  sudi  a  mix* 
ture  has  taken  place,  whether  from  gradual  and  peaceful  amal- 
gamation of  two  neighbouring  stocks,  or  whether  from  subse- 
quent conquest,  it  b^mes  very  difBbCult  to  draw  the  exact  line 
of  demarcation  between  them,  from  their  physical  peculiarities. 
But  a  record  of  the  original  boundary  between,  these  two  ambi- 
tious rival  races  of  Egypt  seems  preserved  by  the  Biblical  names 
of  their  lands.  Migdol  and  Syene  are  quoted  in  Scripture^'  as 
the  "  Dan  and  Beersheba*'  of  Mizraimite  Egypt,  its  two  oppo- 
site extremities;  beyond  this^  Cush  or  Ethiopia  begins;  and  all 
this  country  is  generally  included  under  the  designation  of 
Mizraim,  whether  the  whole  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mizraimite  race  or  not. 

The  religious  institutioiks  of  ancient  Egypt  shew  evident 
traces  of  having  resulted  from  the  blending  of  two  races  origin- 
ally as  distinct  in  their  religious  ideas  as  in  their  physical  pecu- 
Umties.  Their  pantheon  exhibits  a  tendency  to  separate  each 
tangible  manifestation  of  a  Divine  attribute,  or  of  a  power  in 
nature,  and  to  set  apart  each  of  these  impersonations  as  a  dis- 
tinct object  of  reverence  and  as  a  peculiarly  local  d^ty ;  the 
cosmogonic  system  thus  framed  being  found  strangely  Idended 
with  another  system  of  astronomical  worship  quite  inocmsistent 
with  it,  though  very  consistent  in  itself.  This  mixture  is  as  old 
as  the  Egyptian  ns^ou  known  to  us  by  its  traditions  and  monu- 
ments since  the  era  of  Menes.  The  Sabean^  or  Cushite  form  oi 
star-worship,  in  thus  adapting  itsdf  to  the  indigenous  reli^m 
of  Mizraim,  betrays  both  its  originators  and  its  relative  age.  It 
has  all  the  appearsmce  of  being  the  after-idea  arising  out  oi  a 
previously-formed  methodical  system,  and  superimposed  on  ano- 


i  Ezek.  xzix.  10  :  ''I  will  make  the  land  of  Mizraim  utterly  waste  and  desolate 
1CPQ  b^  TSri  7WD  Vi2)^  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  and  to  the  frontier  of  Cosh.'* 
Migdol  is  the  Magdolum  of  the  Antonine  itinerary,  a  frontier-fortress  twelve 
Roman,  or  rather  less  than  ten  geographicid  miles,  south  of  Pelusium.  Syene,  now 
Asouan ;  tiie  Masorites  wore  sorry  geographers ;  and  here,  they  haye  pointed  rcno 
Sevenehf  as  though  the  n  were  a  final  of  the  proper  name,  instead  of  the  d^er- 
minative  particle  of  direction,  **  to  Suan/'  Syene  was  the  separation  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  or  Cush. 

h  For  some  Ughly  interesting  and  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject,  consult  Sir 
Gardner  WiMnson's  Ancient  Effyptiam,  part  ii.,  vol.,  i.,  chapters zii.  andzilL  This 
author,  however,  supposes  that  Ihe  Sabean  may  have  been  the  fundamental  system. 
But  the  local  character  of  the  Egyptian  Crods  would  rather  indicate  the  contrary  hypo- 
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ther  whose  parts  had  been  casually  brought  together.'  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  recent  addition  made  by  the  powerful  hier- 
archy of  a  dominant  race,  under  whose  sway  were  first  united 
the  detached  tribes  of  the  older  possessors  of  the  land,  and  their 
distinct,  though  analogous,  objects  of  local  worship;  and  it  argues 
that  this  race  did  not  actuary  displace  those  whom  it  super^ 
seded  in  power,  but  rather  sought  to  conciliate  them  and  amal- 
gamate them  with  itself. 

Manetho  gives  seven  dynastic  lines  representing  "  the  here- 
ditary chiefs  who  held  authority  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
after  Menes,  either  conjointly  or  separately.  These  are  the 
Thinites,  Memphites,  Elephantines,  Heracleopolites,  and  The- 
bans,  referable  to  Upper  Egjrpt  and  the  Heptanomis ;  and  the 
Xoites,  and  Phoenician,  and  other  shepherd  kings,  referable 
to  the  Delta  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier. Moses  (Gren.  x.  13,  14)  likewise  gives  the  names  of  seven 
tribes  descended  from  the  original  feimily  of  Mizraim.  From 
this  coincidence  in  numb^*s,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  identify  the  two  lists,  and  thereby  assign  to  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Moses  a  definite  geographical  position  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  But  in  these  attempts,  one  main  main  feature  of  the 
ease  was  overlooked ;  that  the  period  of  Cushite  ascendancy,  with 
which  Manetho's  lists  and  the  empire  probably  begin,  put  an 
end  to  the  former  state  of  things ;  that  in  those  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt  where  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  may  have  taken 
place,  this  union  must  have  blotted  out  the  names  of  the  sub- 
missive one  as  rulers  or  heads  of  dynasties,  even  though  it  left 
the  mass  of  the  primitive  population  standing;  so  that  in  fact, 
one  list  ends  where  the  other  only  begins;  and  that  on  this 
account,  a  fiill  identification  of  the  two  lists  must  be  as  much 
out  of  the  question,  as  to  identify  our  list  of  Norman  kings  of 
England  with  the  petty  rulers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy 
who  preceded  them. 


thesis.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  Eusebius's  yersioii  of  Maaetho,  Menes  is  repre- 
sented as  a  conqueror ;  and  moreover,  according  to  a  tradition  reported  by  Diodorus 
Siculos,  b.  i.,  c.  45,  he  is  said  to  have  changed  the  simple  customs  and  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptians. 

I  The  incongruous  pedigrees  and  relaticmships  of  the  Egyptian  divinities  strongly 
illustrate  this.  The  subject  has  never  been  more  fuUy  and  ably  set  forth  than  in  the 
excellent  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  in  the  Chevalier  Bun8en*s  Egypt's  place 
m  Universal  History,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  (vol.  i.  sect.  vi.).  ML  the*  gods 
appear  ultimatdy  resolvable  into  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  were  probably  only  so  many 
load  forms  of  these  two  primitive  impersonations — of  various  degrees  of  antiquity — 
afterwards  subdivided  into  new  forms,  on  the  formation  of  new  tribes ;  and  subse- 
quently reunited  into  a  genealogical  system  as  these  tribes  gradually  merged  together 
into  larger  states ;  then*  respective  divinities  being  Hkea  represented  as  parents  of  the 
new  kK»I  gods  appointed  to  preside  over  the  newly-fbrmed  states. 
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It  being  thus  premised,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  hereafter, 
that  under  the  name  of  Mizraim,  as  a  land,  in  Scripture  his- 
tory, we  are  to  understand  the  land  originally  colonized  and 
civ^ed  by  the  Mizraim,  whether  they  continued  under  the 
government  of  rulers  of  that  race  or  of  any  other, — ^we  may 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  primitive  Miz- 
raimite  settlements,  with  the  help  of  the  few  casual  references 
to  them  which  the  Bible  affords.  This  will  so  far  be  useful 
to  our  present  history,  that  some  of  the  genuine  Mizraimite 
nations  survived  the  subjugation  of  their  kindred,  long  after 
the  formation  of  the  Memphito-Theban  kingdom ;  earnestly  con- 
tending for  their  independence,  and  successfully  maintaining  it 
during  many  centuries.  The  tribes  whose  destiny  I  propose  to 
trace  out,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  highly  important  mem- 
ber of  the  series.  So  that  by  distinguishing  wluch  were  the 
Mizraimite  tribes  belonging  to  Egypt  proper,  and  which  may  be 
those  referable  to  the  country  beyond,  a  material  progress  will 
have  been  made  in  our  present  enquiry. 

1.  The  Ludim,  nn^*?. — These  are  associated  by  Ezekiel 
(chap.  XXX.  5)  with  Cush  and  Phut,  the  Egyptian  Ethiopia  and 
Lybia,  as  among  the  multitude  of  Egypt  who  were  to  be  taken 
away.  Jeremiah  (chap.  xlvi.  19)  likewise  mentions  these  three 
nations  as  allies  or  subsidiaries  to  Pharaoh-Necho.  Thus — 
although  not  a  leading  tribe — they  stiU  formed,  in  the  time  of 
the  prophets,^  a  distinct  family  in  the  compound  Egyptian 
nation.     This  gives  us  no  clue  to  their  geographical  position. 

2.  The  Lehabim,  xy^. — ^The  original  location  of  this  tribe 
is  equally  obscure ;  and  as  it  is  never  mentioned  again  in  Scrip- 
ture, its  destiny  remains  unknown. 

3.  The  Anamim,  d*d^. — From  the  very  slight  resemblance 
between  this  and  the  royal  family  name  Amenemha  recurring 
in  the  11th  and  12th  dynasties  of  Manetho,  some  incline  to  re- 
cognize in  this  tribe  the  original  stock  of  the  Thebans.  If  the 
remote  verbal  coincidence  be  more  than  accidental,  it  migbt 
suggest  the  original  location  of  the  tribe  governed  by  a  line  of 
rulers  who  assumed  the  older  tribe  name  in  token  of  their  supre- 
macy ;  but  this  is  too  doubtful  to  be  worthy  of  much  attention. 

4.  The  Naphtuhim,  tDTrnep. — This  name  very  satisfacto- 
rily identifies  the  tribe  that  bears  it  with  the  original  Mem- 
phites,  whose  capital,  "the  dwelling  of  ptah,^*  Na-Ptah,  is 
contracted  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  into  Noph.  After  the  failnre 
of  the  first  Thinite  line  of  Manetho  as  sovereign  rulers  of  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  three  successive  Memphite  dynasties  occupy  the 
supreme  position  in  the  empire.**     The  Thebans  only  succeed 

*»  This  point  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Chevalier  Bunsen's  ingenious  coUatioii  of 
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to  these.  We  thus  obtain  a  tolerably  long  intermediate  period 
of  genuine^-Mizraimite  supremacy  in  Egypt,  which  includes  the 
era  of  the  pyramid-builders,  and  only  terminates  with  the  acces- 
sion of  the  1 1th  and  12th  dynasties  of  Thebans,  when  the  south- 
em  race  resumed  a  temporary  ascendancy. 

The  Fathrusim,  owb. — The  original  location  of  this  tribe 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  prophetic  references  to  the  name.  Ezekiel,  in  particular, 
points  out  their  position  by  the  alternate  parallelism  of  ch. 
XXX.  14,  which  would  seem  to  make  Pathros  equivalent  to  Upper 
Egypt: 

"  I  will  put  fear  in  the  land  of  Mizraim, 
And  make  Pathros  desolate : 
I  will  put  fire  in  Zoan,  (capital  of  Lower  Egypt) 
And  execute  judgments  in  No.  (Na-Amiin,  the  dwelling  of 
Amun,  Thebes,  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.) 

The  Casluhim,  arh^. — We  cannot  assign  a  place  to  this 
tribe  from  the  etymology  of  their  name.  But  we  are  further 
informed  that  ^^  out  of  them  came  the  Pelishtim,"  and  since 
this  fixes  the  origin  of  the  Philistines  as  a  member  of  the 
Mizraimite  nation,  it  may  assist  us  in  determining  the  original 
location  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  Caphtorim,  onrfi?,  were  most  probably  a  family  set- 
tled in  the  Delta.  In  treating  of  the  Philistines  hereafter, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  greater  detail  to  <he  migration 
of  a  people  from  Caphtor  (Deut.  ii.  23),  who  settled  near  them  in 
southern  Judea,  and  joined  them  in  extending  their  possessions 
northward  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  Canaanite  neighbours. 
The  district  thus  occupied  is  called  in  the  conquests  of  Joshua 
"the  land  of  the  Goshen,"  (Josh.  x.  41 ;  xi.  16;  xv.  51 ;)  which 
was  also  the  name  borne  by  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  before.  The  people  expelled  from 
Lower  Egypt  by  Amosis,  who  took  refuge  among  their  kindred 
of  Palestine,  would  appear  by  this  to  have  brought  with  them 
into  the  land  in  which  they  settled,  the  name  of  the  land  they 
had  left. 


the  chronological  list  of  Theban  kings  given  by  Eratosthenes,  with  the  early  dynasties 
of  Manetbo ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  third  dynasty  of  Mempbites  follow — as 
kings  of  Thebes,  and  conseqnently  as  supreme  rnlers  over  all  the  Egyptian  states — 
immediately  after  the  four  successors  of  Menes,  whose  Thinite  descendants  continue 
in  the  subordinate  position  of  local  sovereigns  until  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  The- 
bans,  save  a  short  interval  of  supremacy  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  pyramid-builders,  and  after  them  the  conquering  shepherds,  who 
fill  up  this  interval,  are  traditionally  stated  to  have  again  disturbed  Egypt  by  innova- 
tions in  religious  matters. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  M 
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We  may  then  sum  up  our  comparison  of  the  Mosaic  tribes 
of  Mizraim  with  the  more  recent  Manethonic  dynatties,  as  fol- 
lows :  Out  of  seven  we  can  identify  three  whose  national  institu- 
tions and  rulers  remained  comparatively  unaflFected  by  the  super- 
seding power  of  the  south,  and  this  advantage  they  owed  to  their 
more  northern  situation.  The  Naphtuhim  are  referable  to  the 
Memphites,  the  Caphtorim  may  be  represented  by  the  Xoi'tes 
and  shepherds  of  the  Delta,  and  the  Casluhim  by  the  foreign 
Phoenician  shepherds.  We  can  find  a  place  for  the  Pathrusim, 
but  only  as  permanently  subject  to  the  Thebans.  The  original 
place  of  the  Ludim  and  Anamim  remains  extremely  doubtful, 
and  that  of  the  Lehabim  is  entirely  lost. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  Canaanites  and  RepMim. 

Before  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  of  what  stock  the  Eephaim 
were,  it  is  desirable  to  be  well  satisfied  as  to  what  they  were  not. 
For  the  destiny  of  this  primeval  nation  has  arrested  but  little 
attention  on  the  part  of  biblical  commentators ;  and  a  general 
idea  concerning  them,  that  they  were  a  gigantic  tribe  of  Ca- 
naanites, has  thus  passed  current  without  awakening  either  doubt 
or  enquiry.  Their  very  existence,  as  a  distinct  nation,  would 
seem  to  have  .been  doomed  to  oblivion  by  the  stratum  of  gratui- 
tous error  that  has  been  permitted  to  overlay  the  scanty  his- 
torical records  yet  extant  of  their  fate ;  for  although,  in  various 
parts  of  Scripture,  there  are  many  passages  referring  to  them 
by  their  proper  name  o^-) — the  Rephaim,  that  name  has  al- 
most invariably  been  mistranslated  by  giants.  Certain  indivi- 
duals of  this  nation  are  incidentally  quoted  as  exceptional  in- 
stances of  excessive  bodily  strength  and  stature,  namely,  the 
king  of  Bashan,  and  the  Philistine  champions  slain  by  David 
and  his  kinsmen.  Hence  arose  the  strange  mistake,  originated 
by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  who  translated  the  Septuagint,  and, 
on  their  authority,  perpetuated  in  our  modem  lexicons,  that 
because  some  particular  individuals  of  the  Rapha  race  were  of 
gigantic  stature,  a  Rapha  must  necessarily  mean  a  giant.  But 
although  our  common  English  version  has  reproduced  this  mis- 
take of  the  Septuagiut,  the  two  are  sometimes  at  variance  as  to 
where  it  should  be  corrected ;  for  in  Gen.  xiv.  5,  the  Septuagint 
has  ylryavT€<;,  giants,  where  the  English,  for  once,  has  retained 
tD>^  correctly  as  a  proper  name,  Rephaim  ;  while  in  Deut.  ii., 
the  Septuagint  has  throughout  the  chapter  rendered  the  proper 
name  by  'Pa<f>ati/,  as  it  should  be,  where  the  English  verdon 
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has  put  down  giants.  In  this  way,  the  historical  value  of  the 
scattered  notices  referring  to  this  ancient  people  has  been  dis- 
guised to  the  reader  or  commentator  who  merely  follows  these 
translations. 

There  is  no  etymological  support  whatever  for  the  rendering 
of  DW1  by  giants.  If  this  word  be  taken  for  a  Hebrew  appel- 
lative, its  root  wn,  is,  ^^  to  restore  to  a  former  state,"  "to  heal;'^ 
hence,  the  noun  denotes  a  healer  or  physician^ — an  idea  which 
has  no  connexion  or  affinity  with  that  of  great  personal  stature, 
and  therefore  could  not  possibly  have  been  employed  to  express 
a  giant y  in  Hebrew. 

This  correction  made,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  common  inference  that  the  nation  called  Bephaim 
were  Canaanites, 

Firstly,  we  have  direct  though  negative  evidence  to  that 
effect,  in  the  ethnographical  sketch  of  Moses,  Gen.  x. ;  for  no 
tribe  of  that  name  is  included  in  his  Canaanite  list.  TMs  prim- 
eval record  states  (ver.  15)  that  "  Canaan  begat  his  first-bom 
Zidon,  and  Heth ;"  and  afterwards  enumerates  the  nations  that 
sprang  from  these  two  sons  of  Canaan,  by  their  tribe-names,  as 
"the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Hivite," 
who,  from  the  subsequent  notices  of  their  position  in  Scripture, 
were  the  southern  and  inland  tribes,  and  probably  descended 
fix)m  Heth;  and  "the  Arkite,  the  Sinite,  the  Arvadite,  the 
Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite,"  who  were  the  northern  tribes, 
and  probably  all  descended  from  Zidon.^ 

Now — ^had  the  Rephaim  been  Canaanites — if  Moses  enu- 
merates, as  separate  nations,  such  unimportant  tribes  as  the 
Girgashites  aad  Perizzites,  who  never  appear  otherwise  than  by 
name  once  or  twice  in  Scripture,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have 
excluded  from  the  above  list  a  tribe  so  considerable  and  power- 


*  own.  Participial  form  of  the  same  root,  has  that  sense  in  Gen.  L  2 : 
''  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embakn  his  father."  In  Egypt, 
the  apothecaries  were  both  physicians  and  undertakers.  Herodotus,  in  Buterptf 
chap  Ixxzv.  to  Izzjdz.  gives  a  full  account  of  the  processes  they  employed. 

0  The  settlements  of  these  tribes  are  weU  recognized  and  laid  down  in  tbe  best 
maps  of  ancient  Palestine ;  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  locations  assigned 
to  the  Hittite  tribes,  which,  on  that  account,  I  shall  more  particularly  dc^ne. 
TTie  Arkites  yi^,  Arvadites  nrw,  and  Zemarites  nD!J,  are  represented  by  the 
known  dtes  of  the  ancient  Arka,  Aradus,  and  Simyra ;  the  Sinites,  ^3^3,  occupied 
the  mountain  district  still  called  Jebel  Sunntn;  and  the  Hamathites  V^,^  ^ 
tract  lying  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti-Lebanon,  watered  by  the  upper 
Orontes.  The  river  Leontes  appears  to  have  been  the  original  boundary  of  the 
Zidonians  and  Hittites,  and  after  Uieir  respective  families  were  spread  abroad,  north- 
ward and  southward,  ih.e  elder  branches  retained  their  central  and  primary  seats^  as 
the  juniors  moved  on  to  found  new  settlements. 

m2 
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ful,  that  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  his  time,  they 
had  occupied,  in  central  Judea  and  the  transjordanic  provinces, 
as  extensive  a  tract  of  land  as  that  of  all  the  children  al  Heth 
put  together?  This  circumstance  alone  should  have  made  us 
pause  to  consider,  before  we  so  readily  took  this  people's  Ca- 
naanite  extraction  for  granted.  But  when,  in  addition,  we  come 
to  examine  the  geographical  boundaries  assigned  to  the  Ca- 
naanites  by  Moses,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  we  shall  soon 
convince  ourselves  that,  whatever  other  origin  we  may  ascribe  to 
the  Bephaim,  the  supposition  of  their  being  branches  of  the 
Canaanite  stock  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  For  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Canaanite's  limits,  as  existing  in  his  time  (Gen.  x. 
19),  particularly  avoids  the  country  occupied  by  the  Bephaim. 
"  The  border  of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon,  as  thou  goest  to 
Gerar,  as  far  as  Gaza  ;^'  this  gives  the  western  limit.  And : 
^^  As  thou  goest  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  as 
far  as  Lesha,''  (afterwards  Dan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan :) 
this  gives  the  eastern  limit — a  line  drawn  by  the  wester^  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  frontier  thus  de- 
scribed evidently  leaves  the  southern  boimdary  of  Canaan  unde- 
fined. We  shall  consider  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place,  how  fiar 
the  mixture  of  the  Eephaim  of  Anak  among  the  Amorites  of 
this  region,  either  as  co-settlers  or  as  conquerors,  may  have  been 
the  motive  of  this  omission;  the  eastern  frontier  line  is  the 
geographical  datum  which  most  particularly  bears  on  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  discussing;  and  this  is  given  in  very  precise 
terms. 

Not  less  positive  is  the  conclusion,  deducible  by  inference 
from  other  passages  in  the  history  of  Moses,  that  he  entirely 
excludes  the  lands  originally  possessed  by  the  Rephaim  from  all 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  Canaanite  ground.  For  instance^  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  51,  he  says  :  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  by  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying.  When  ye 
are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan;"  .  .  .  which 
clearly  implies  that  the  land  the  Hebrews  were  in  at  the  time 
was  not  reckoned  ^^the  land  of  Canaan."  Again,  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  11,  12,  he  defines  the  eastern  frontier  of  Canaan  more 
particularly  by  "  the  sea  of  Chinnereth,  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Salt  Sea,"  which  gives  the  same  boundary  line  as  "  from  Sodom 
to  Lesha"  of  Gen.  x.  19,  and  absolutely  excludes  the  tran^or- 
danic  provinces.  Finally,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  49 — 51,  he  says :  ^'  The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Ascend  this  mountain  of  the 
Abarim,  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  opposite 
Jericho,  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan :  .  .  .  thou  shalt  see  the 
land  before  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  into  the  land 
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which  I  give  the  children  of  Israel/'  Now  considering  that  the 
country  he  was  in,  when  this  was  spoken,  had  been  occupied  by 
Rephaim,  not  only  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  but  how  much 
earlier  than  that  we  cannot  know,  this  passage  would  be  a  sin- 
gular contradiction  of  facts,  if  these  Rephaim  had  been  a  Ca- 
naanite  people.  For  Moses  would  actually  have  been  standing 
on  Canaanite  ground  at  the  very  time  he  was  being  told  that  he 
should  see  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  would  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  it  I 

The  same  exclusion  is  implied  in  Gren.  xiii.  12 :  ^' Abram  set- 
tled in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  settled  in  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  Sodom;''  and  in  the  evident  dis- 
tinction made  in  Jud.  xxi.  12,  between  "  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,"  and  Jabesh-Gilead  in  the  transjordanic  pro- 
vinces. 

So  determined  an  exclusion  of  these  provinces  from  any 
right  to  be  regarded  as  Canaanite  territory  is  the  more  remark- 
able, that  full  a  century  before  that  time,  the  Amorites,  who 
originally  occupied  Southern  Judea  jointly  with  the  Anakim, 
had  also  formed  a  settlement  among  the  Bephaim  of  the  eastern 
district ;  and  they  ended  by  taking  advantage  of  this  nation's 
decay  to  seize  on  the  portion  of  their  lands  lying  between  the 
rivers  Jabbok  and  Amon  (Numb.  xxi.  26) .  Yet,  neither  this 
earlier  settlement  of  the  Amorite  colonists,  nor  their  subse- 
quent seizure  of  the  land  by  force  of  arms,  are  permitted  to 
affect  the  strict  principle  of  ethnographical  definition  that  guides 
the  sacred  historian.  This  forcible  occupation  of  the  Rephaim 
territory  by  a  Canaanite  tribe  is  so  evidently  regarded  as  a  pass- 
ing usurpation,  as  to  constitute  no  more  valid  a  claim  to  the 
land,  on  their  part,  than  a  similar  forcible  occupation  of  five 
Canaanite  provinces  by  the  Philistines  had  entitled  these  to  have 
that  part  of  the  coimtry  "  counted  to  them  "  ( Joshi  xiii.  2,  3) . 
The  original  and  lawful  boundary  of  Canaan,  eastward,  was 
"from  Sodom  to  Lesha;"  therefore  the  subsequent  encroach- 
ments of  the  Amorites  beyond  that  line — ^though  noticed  his- 
iorically  in  their  proper  place — ^are  geographically  and  ethno- 
graphically  disregarded  here.  The  original  and  lawful  boundary 
of  Canaan,  westward,  was  the  coast-line  extending  to  Gaza ; 
therefore  the  five  principalities  of  the  Philistines  and  their  allies 
of  Goshen, — Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron, — are 
geographically  and  ethnographically  "  accounted  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  "  whom  the  Philistines  had  subjugated. 

The  divine  promise  to  Abraham  concerning  the  ultimate 
extension  of  his  posterity,  and  of  their  settlements,  in  the  land 
of  his  migration,  was  to  this  effect : — 
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Genesis  xv. 

"  ^®Uiito  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Mizraint 
to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates : 

^^The  Eenites,  the  Keoizzites,  the  Kadmonites, 

^The  Hittites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Rephaim,  the  Amorites, 

^^The  Canaanites,  (the  Hivites,)  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites." 

The  primary  disposition  of  some  Canaanite  tribes  prior  to 
the  age  of  Joshua,  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  earlier  portions  of  sacred  history.  Some  others  are 
not  referred  to,  and  there  is  accordingly  a  little  difficulty  in 
defining  their  place  of  settlement. 

By  the  Hittitbs,  generally,  we  should  understand  all  the 
junior  branches  of  the  two  great  Canaanite  stocks  f  but  when 
the  Hittites  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  other  branch 
tribes,  we  must  then  understand  more  particularly  by  that  de- 
signation the  elder  tribe  of  the  children  of  Heth,  retaining  its 
distinctive  patronymic,  according  to  patriarchal  usage.  Just  as 
the  general  term,  ^^the  Canaanites,'^  includes  all  the  children  of 
Zidon  and  Heth  collectively ;  although  when  the  name  occurs 
among  others  as  denoting  a  particular  tribe,  it  should  be  taken 
as  standijig  for  the  elder  branch  of  the  Zidonians.  The  elder 
Hittites  would  appear  to  have  at  first  occupied  the  lands  west  of 
the  sea  of  Chinnereth  (Lake  Tiberias)  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  junior  branches  extended  themselves  from  thence, 
southward,  as  far  as  the  Mosaic  limits  of  Gaza  and  Sodom. 

The  Perizzites,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  7; 
xxxiv.  80),  and  afterwards  under  Joshua  (Josh.  xvii.  15),  are 
foimd  established  in  the  region  west  of  Bethel. 

The  Amorites  occupied  chiefly  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain tract  of  central  and  southern  Judea.  Most  of  their  cities, 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  lay  in  that  part.  But  they  also  had  set- 
tlements on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  Hazazon-tamar  (Engedi) 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  eastward,  and  Arad  on  the  border  of  the 
desert,  southward. 

The  name  of  the  Hivites  is  accidentally  lost  from  the  He- 
brew text  in  this  enumeration ;  but  the  Samaritan  and  Septua- 
gint  retain  it.  They  were  a  very  large  tribe.  They  dwelt  from 
"  the  land  of  Mizpeh  under  Mount  Hermon,^'  which  appears  to 


P  The  sub-tribe  of  Hittites  settled  about  Hebron  were  clearly  Amorites,  from  the 
notice  of  Gkn.  xiv.  Yet  in  Gen.  xxiii.,  they  are  called  **  children  of  Heth.''  The 
Hirite  wives  of  Esau  are  also  called  "  daughters  of  Heth.''  Thus  the  Reubenites, 
or  the  Benjamites,  would  be  equally  called,  in  speaking  generally,  *' children  of 
Israel." 
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have  been  situated  on  the  western  flank  of  this  great  mountain^ 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan*  (Gen.  xmv.  2),  extending  their 
settlements  southward  as  far  as  Shechem  and  Gibeon  (Josh  ix. 
17),  along  the  ridge  of  high  land  which  forms  the  watershed  of 
Palestine. 

The  GiBOASHiTES  are  merely  named,  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
no  indication  of  their  locality  is  given.  In  Matt.  viii.  28,  the 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  lake  Tiberias  (the  sea  of  Chinneroth) 
are  called  "  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes.*'  The  mountain 
ridge  extending  southward  from  Mount  Hermon^  and  enclosing 
the  northern  and  eastern  side  of  the  lake-region,  appears  to  have 
separated  them  from  the  land  of  Bashan  belonging  to  the  Re- 
phaim. But  they  ultimately  extended  themselves  in  that  land 
also.  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  viii.  26,  defines  the  scene  of 
the  miracle  as  ^^  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes ;''  and  Gadara, 
on  the  river  Hieromax,  the  chief  river  of  Bashan,  is  quite  beyond 
the  Mosaic  limits  of  the  Canaanite  territory.  This  extension  of 
the  Gii^ashites,  therefore,  like  the  Amorite  settlements  in  Gilead 
and  Heshbon,  must  be  regarded  as  an  encroachment  by  the 
Canaanites  on  lands  originally  and  properly  belonging  to  another 
nation. 

The  Jebusites  are  only  heard  of — ^for  the  first  time— under 
Joshua  (Josb.  x.  1 ;  xv.  63),  as  in  possession  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  was  originally  Canaanite  ground, 
being  part  of  the  land  of  the  Bephaim.  This  branch  of  the 
Hittite  stock  appears  to  have  been  very  recent  at  that  time,  and 
inconsiderable  as  to  numbers  and  extension. 

All  these  Canaanite  lands  passed  over  by  conquest  to  the 
power  of  Abraham^s  descendants,  as  also  did  the  domains  of  the 
Bephaim  mentioned  with  them.  As  for  the  Kenites,  Keniz- 
ziTES,  and  Kadmonites,  which  open  the  list,  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham succeeded  the  original  tenants  in  the  more  peaceable  but 
not  less  sure  way  of  gradual  substitution. 

The  Kenxtes,  whose  history  will  be  given  hereafter  in  its 
place,  were  a  people  whose  lands  afterwards  formed  part  of  the 
Edomite  kingdom.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,   in  this  respect,   is  very  satisfactorily  found.     The 

i  Josh.  xiii. ;  compare  ver.  3  with  Ter.  8,  and  with  Jnd.  iiL  3.  This  remark  is 
important,  because,  generally,  the  Bible-maps  place  these  Hivites  on  the  other  side 
of  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Bashan.  Unless  the  **  valley  of  Mizpeh  **  had  been  west 
of  momit  Hermon,  Joshua's  army  could  not  possibly  have  pursued  the  flying  Ca- 
naanites thither,  and  "  to  the  great  Zidon,''  in  the  same  expedition.  The  descrip- 
tion  in  Jud.  iii.  3,  **  the  Hivites  who  dwelt  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Baal- 
bermon  unto  the  entrance  (or  pass)  of  Hamath,''  confirms  this.  Hermon,  Jicrh, 
"  the  separation,"  divided  the  Canaanites  from  the  Rephaim. 
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Kenizzites  are  unknown^  as  they  are  not  mentioned  again  in 
sacred  history. 

The  land  of  the  Eadmonites^  or  '^  children  of  the  East  '^ 
(Job  i.  3 ;  Jud.  vi.  3),  seems  an  indefinite  geographical  term  for 
as  much  as  Abraham  knew  of  the  extensive  pastoral  plains^  or 
wilderness  of  imcleared  and  uncultivated  lands  that  border  on 
the  great  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts.  This  tract  is  tenanted 
exclusively  by  nomads  during  the  grazing  season^  but  has  no 
fixed  habitations.  As  Abraham  "  gave  ^ts  to  the  sons  of  his 
concubines,  and  sent  them  into  the  east  country  ^'  (Gen.  xxv.  6), 
where  they  rapidly  grew  into  a  numerous  and  powerM  body  of 
independent  and  industrious  nomads,  we  also  recognize  without 
difficulty  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promise. 

Thus  only  the  territory  of  the  R^phaim  remains  to  be  de- 
fined, and  its  primeval  occupants  traced  to  their  original  stock, 
before  we  can  see  how  completely,  in  this  respect  also,  was  the 
prophecy  fulfilled, — when  the  posterity  of  the  Father  of  the 
faithful  extended  their  dominion  "from  the  river  of  Mizraim  to 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.^^ 

The  different  tribes  ascribed  to  the  race  called  "the  BE- 
PHAIM in  the  Pentateuch,^*  are  ultimately  referable  to  three 
great  geographical  divisions  forming  as  many  distinct  states; 
each  state  consisting  of  several  minor  provinces. 

Firstly :  The  Eephaim  of  the  northern  district  beyond  Jordan, 
the  ZuziM,  called  by  the  Ammonites  Zamzummim.  The  chief 
or  royal  tribe  occupied  the  district  of  Bashan ;  the  southern 
region  of  Argob  was  called  Gilead  by  the  Hebrews.  The  children 
of  Ammon,  who  settled  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the 
Zuzim,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  this  nation,  but  only  poli- 
tically and  by  adoption. 

Secondly  :  The  Bephaim  of  the  western  district — the  chil- 
dren OF  'Ank**,  (Anakim).  These  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  and  of  Ephraim.  The  question  whether  they  were  the 
original  possessors  of  the  land  they  occupied,  or  whether — ^like 
the  Philistines — ^they  were  only  an  intrusive  race  among  the 
Canaanites,  will  be  folly  discussed  hereafter  in  their  history. 


''  p3y.  The  orthography  and  etymology  of  this  name  are  important.  I  here 
write  the  Roman  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ^  with  an  accent  over  the  X  to  indicate  a 
peculiar  pronunciation,  something  between  an  a  and  an  o,  like  the  a  in  fall,  baU,  &c., 
which  seems  to  have  been  its  original  value,  before  the  vowel-points  changed  it  to  a 
variety  of  other  vowel-articulations  t  When  initial  or  final  in  a  word  or  syllable,  this 
letter  has  a  peculiar  guttural  force,  which  the  Septuagint  endeavour  to  render  in 
Greek  by  a  7  or  a  k,  and  which  I  shall  express  by  prefixing  the  sign  of  rough  breath- 
ing, wherever,  for  etymological  illustration,  it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  this 
orthographic  peculiarity  in  the  proper  names  hereafter  to  be  analyzed. 
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Thirdly :  The  Rephaim  of  the  southern  district  beyond  Jor- 
dan— THE  CHILDREN  OF  Sheth  (Shittim),  whom  the  Moabites 
called  Emim.  In  the  subsequent  account  of  this  powerful  state^ 
I  will  explain  the  reasons  for  inferring  that,  besides  the  chief 
tribe,  it  comprehended  also  the  Kenites  of  Petra  and  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  Paran  as  kindred  tribes.  This  people  fiirther  included, 
among  their  political  dependencies,  the  adopted  colony  of  Moab, 
and  a  vast  body  of  later  settlers,  Edomites  and  Midianites,  who 
resided  on  their  borders  and  were  in  close  and  Mendly  alliance 
with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  monumental  evidence  that  all  the  land  of 
Aram  was  under  subjection  to  the  Rephaim  during  the?  period 
comprehended  in  this  history ;  Aram-Nahandm,  or  of  the  two 
rivers;  Padan-Aram,  or  Aram  of  the  plains;  and  the  Horite 
district,  or  Aram  of  the  mountains.  By  this  preliminary  sketch, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  extension  of  power 
achieved  by  the  ambitious  race  whose  history  we  are  about  to 
trace ;  in  which  the  Egyptian  records  supply  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  personal  details  that  abimdantly  fiU  out  the  rapid 
but  decided  outline  of  their  condition  and  destiny  afforded  by 
the  patriarchal  records  of  Moses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Origin  of  the  Rephaim. 

In  the  geographical  classification  of  the  Mizraimite  families, 
we  found  the  "  Pelishtim  "  mentioned  as  issued  from  the  tribe 
named  ^'  Casluhim "  (Gen.  x.  13) .  We  wiU  now  examine  how 
far  this  statement  may  assist  us  in  identifying  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  parent  tribe. 

In  an  account  of  the  victories  obtained  by  David  and  his 
brave  kinsmen  over  certain  Philistine  champions  noted  for  their 
gigantic  stature,  it  is  stated  that  they  were  sons  of  a  certain 
Kapha  of  Gath,  and  brethren  of  the  celebrated  Goliath  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  16 — 22) .  From  this,  it  appears  that  a  whole  family  bearing 
the  generic  name  of  Rephaim  are  pointedly  included  under  the 
particular  denomination  of  Philistines. 

This  remarkable  circumstance  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  probable 
origin  of  all  the  Rapha  race.  Coupling  it  with  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Philistines,  with  the  part  we  subsequently  see 
them  bearing  in  the  political  movements  of  Palestine,  and  with 
the  Uttle  we  shall  be  able  to  recover  concerning  their  local  reli- 
gion,-T-all  these,  taken  together,  are  indications  pointing  to  the 
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oonclasion  that  the  primitive  Philistines  of  Gerar  and  Beersheba 
themselves  were  only  a  junior  branch  of  the  powerful  tribe  of 
Bephaim  caUed  Anakim,  whose  lands  were  immediately  con- 
tiguous  to  Pelesheth. 

Now  the  original  affinity  of  the  Philistines  to  the  Mizraim 
of  Egypt  proper  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  their  pedigree,  as 
given  by  Moses.  He  states  that  '^  the  Pelishtim  came  out  of  the 
Casluhun/^  Accordingly,  if  the  Philistines  are  to  be  considered 
Bephaim,  from  the  qualification  of  the  Philistine  champions  of 
Grath,  it  follows  that  all  the  other  B/Cphaim  are  likewise  Cas- 
luhim  tribes ;  that  this  Mizraimite  fEunily,  for  whom  we  cannot 
find  a  *place  in  Egypt  itself,  may  claim  to  be  the  original  stock 
out  of  which  branched  out  in  succession  the  Bephaim  of  Bashan, 
elder  and  royal  tribe,  and  its  jimior  scions,  enumerated,  accord- 
ing to  their  geographical  divisions  and  tribe-subdivisions,  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  hypothesis,  that  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Bephaim  conferred  by  the  sacred  historian  on  the  Phi- 
listine champions  might  be  explained  in  another  way,  viz.,  they 
perhaps  were  only  descendants  of  Anakim  fugitives  expelled  by 
Joshua  and  Caleb  from  the  mountains  of  Judah;  and  they  might 
thus  have  been  Bephaim  without  being  necessarily  Philistines. 
But  why  then  should  they  be  called  PhUistines  in  this  account? 
why  is  Goliath  of  Gath  also  invariably  mentioned  as  "the  Phi- 
listine?^' If  the  particular  tribe-name  of  men  who  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  their  day,  must  be  stated  by  the  historian,  as 
well  as  the  generic  name  of  Bapha,  why  the  wrong  one  ?  If 
the  specific  name  of  Anakim — once  so  familiar  an  object  of 
popular  awe  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  be  held  up  by  Moses  (Deut. 
ii.  10,  11 ;  ix.  1,  2)  for  an  example  of  what  the  other  lost  Bapha 
tribes  had  been — was  so  thoroughly  lost  sight  of  in  the  time  of 
David,  when  the  race  had  disappeared,  can  we  suppose  that  the 
generic  and  unfamiliar  name  of  Bapha  would  be  preferred  by 
the  Hebrew  annalist  to  distinguish  supposed  Anakim  champions? 

It  seems  much  more  natural  to  take  the  account  as  it  stands, 
than  to  try  to  explain  it  away.  The  probability  is  much  rather 
that  the  Philistine  champions  were  called  Bephaim,  because  the 
Philistines  really  were  Bephaim  by  descent;  and  that,  being  the 
only  people  of  this  ancient  race  who  retained  their  political 
standing  in  the  days  of  Saul,  they  asserted  the  name  as  the 
ostensible  ground  of  their  bitter  animosity  against  Israel,  who 
had  dispossessed  their  kindred,  and  now  occupied  their  lands. 

But  such  a  supposition,  that  these  champions  might  be  re- 
fogees  of  Anak,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  For  it  is  nowhere 
said  that  the  Anakim,  when  expelled  from  the  mountains  of 
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Judah,  fled  to  Gath,  Gaza^  and  Ashdod.  The  statement  is, 
that  ^Hhey  were  cut  oflF  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Israel ;"  that  ^^  there  were  none  left "  in  the  lands  conquered  hy 
by  Joshua ;  that  "  only  in  Gath,  Gaza,  and  Ashdod,  some  re- 
mained'' (Josh.  xi.  21,  22) — the  lands  which  the  Hebrews  were 
not  able  to  take;  and  the  form  of  expression,  '^ some  remained/' 
seems  rather  to  imply  the  previous  settlement  of  the  children  of 
Anak  in  those  cities,  than  their  subsequent  flight  into  them. 
Now  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod,  are  among  the  five  Canaanite 
cities  of  which  the  Philistines  had  become  rulers  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  but  which  are  geographically  accoimted  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  their  original  possessors. 

The  easiest  inference  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  the  Philis- 
tines were  at  first  a  sub-tribe  and  dependency  of  the  children  of 
Anak,  and  thus  Rephaim  by  descent ;  who,  when  they  had  grown 
suflSciently  numerous  and  powerful,  formed  for  themselves  an 
independent  settlement  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  expense  of  their 
weaker  neighbours  :  that  when  Moses  wrote,  all  the  Mizraimite 
nations  of  Palestine  were  nearly  exterminated,  save  this  junior 
scion  of  the  Casluhim  parent  stock,  now  in  the  ascendant ;  and 
that,  on  this  account,  the  historian  specially  records  their  ex- 
traction from  that  nearly  extinct  family,  ^^  the  Casluhim,  out  of 
whom  came  the  Pelishtun,"  so  weU  known  to  the  Hebrews  since 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  with  whom  their  fathers 
had  so  long  been  on  friendly  terms. 

The  very  name  of  Befhaim,  borne  by  this  family  of  Miz- 
raimites,  bears  witness  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  By  rrferring  it 
to  the  Hebrew  or  Canaanite  homophonous  root  Mm,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  fi^m  its 
sense,  ^^  a  healer,''  as  we  can  of  the  descriptive  epithets  Emim 
and  Zamzummim  applied  by  their  Eberite  neighbours  of  Moab 
and  Ammon  to  the  two  eastern  tribes  of  this  great  nation.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  resemblance  between  the  name  Bafha  and  the 
Hebrew  root  very  rpa,  is  accidental,  and  therefore  unmeaning^ 
BPA  is  the  purely  Egyptian  form  of  a  very  ancient  word  com- 
mon to  all  the  Hamitic  languages,  and  denoting  a  chief,  prince, 
or  superior.  In  the  Hebrew  dialect,  this  word  occurs  also,  but 
with  the  vowel  transposed,  both  in  the  name  of  Abraham's  royal 
ancestor,  Arpa-Chasd  "waw,  ^^  the  chief  of  the  Chasdim,"  and 
in  the  Hebrew  radical  i^,  to  take  the  lead,  guide,  etc.,  from 
whence  are  derived  Aleph,  the  leader,  first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  title  fjfm  Allouph,  leader,  governor,  by  which  the  Edomite 
heads  of  families  are  distinguished  in  their  pedigrees. 

The  remarkable  evidences  in  favour  of  the  Mizraimite  de- 
scent of  the  Rephaim,  deducible  from  their  local  pantheon,  will 
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be  fiilly  ^  forth  when  we  enter  on  the  separate  account  of  each 
tribe.  We  shall  then  find  how  strikingly  the  fragmentary  indi- 
cations of  their  worship  which  still  survive,  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  what  is  common  to  the  Rephaim  and  to  the  Mizraim 
of  Egypt,  in  their  religion,  is  fundamental  to  the  system  of  both 
nations;  what  is  different  in  both,  has  been  engrafted  from 
individual  or  foreign  sources  on  the  ancient  and  common 
foundation. 

F.  C. 


MODERN  JUDAISM. 

Sermons  preached  on  Various  Occasions  at  the  West  London 
Synagogue  of  British  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks, 
Minister  of  the  Congregation.  Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Coxmcil  of  Pounders.  London :  Groombridge  and  Sons, 
A.M.  5611—1851. 

A  VOLUME  of  English  sermons  by  a  Jewish  preacher  is  somewhat 
of  a  curiosity  in  theological  literature,  and  we  anticipate  that 
many  Christian  readers  will  turn  to  the  book  with  ^ager  interest 
for  the  solution  of  questions  which  the  mere  title  will  suggest  to 
them.  What  is  the  form  of  a  Jewish  sermon !  What  are  their 
favourite  topics  ?  what  the  views  which  Jewish  teachers  are  in 
the  habit  of  enforcing  upon  the  attention  of  their  hearers  ?  What 
peculiarities  of  Jewish  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  them? 
And,  above  all,  in  what  manner  do  they  explain  or  speak  of 
those  points  in  which  Christians  are  at  issue  with  them? 

These  are  questions  which  any  Jewish  sermons  might  excite. 
But  Mr.  Marks  is  the  minister  of  that  congregation  of  London 
Jews  belonging  to  the  increasing  body  at  home  and  abroad  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  take  their  stand  upon  the  sole  and  sufficient  autho- 
rity of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  have,  therefore,  here  the  fur- 
ther questions — in  what  this  modem  phase  of  Judaism  differs  from 
the  more  current  and  popular  system ;  and  how  far  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  this  religion  into  better  conformity  vdth  the 
demands  of  the  age,  by  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  Talmudical 
traditions,  by  which  the  Jewish  has  so  long  been  held  in  bond- 
age ?  Indeed,  the  author  acknowledges,  in  his  brief  preface,  that 
it  was  in  some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  casting  fight  on  this 
matter  that  the  volume  has  been  put  forth. 
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'^  The  ritual  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  our  syna- 
gogae  have,  from  various  causes,  led  to  misrepresentations  concerning 
our  opinions  and  practices ;  and  in  no  simpler  way  can  a  denial  be 
given  to  the  unfoimded  statements  which  have  been  advanced,  than 
by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  discourses  in  which  the  doctrines 
uniformly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  congregations  are  fully  and 
plainly  declared." — p.  v. 

The  opening  discourse,  which  was  delivered  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  this  synagogue,  enters  somewhat  ftdly  into  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  way  of  explanation  and  vindication.  The  preacher 
here  contends,  that  among  the  Jews  the  spirit  of  the  law 
had  been  crushed  or  lost  beneath  the  weight  of  "  unwholesome 
because  unmeaning  ceremonies;'^  and  those  observances,  by 
which  duty  to  God  was  designed  to  be  manifested,  had  been 
made  to  supersede  the  duty  itself.  Form  came  to  be  confounded 
with  substance,  and  an  infinity  of  ceremonies  as  the  final  aim 
of  religion,  "  receiving  as  secondary  all  that  is  moral,  all  that  is 
spiritual,  all  that  embraces  the  final  salvation  of  man.'' 

^^  Now  since,  in  the  progress  of  time,  it  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  our  people  to  fall  into  this  peculiar  error,  we,  who  purpose  to  rectify 
the  evil,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  religious  worship,  consider  it  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  brethren  at  large,  to  declare,  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  career,  that  it  is  not  a  desire  for  innovation,  not  a  want 
of  respect  for  those  institutions  which  our  more  immediate  ancestors 
obeyed,  but  a  paramount  obligation,  a  deep  sense  of  right  which  no- 
thing can  weaken ;  a  conviction,  resulting  from  long,  cool,  and  serious 
reflection,  that  impels  us  to  those  measures  which,  in  our  inmost  hearts, 
we  consider  the  only  means  of  arousing  our  brethren  from  that  indiffer- 
ence to  spiritual  matters,  into  which  they  have  unhappily  sunk ;  and 
of  preserving  our  sacred  religion  from  the  blight  of  infidelity,  to  say 
nothing  of  apostasy,  which  is  making  inroads  amongst  us." 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  state  the  views  of  this  new  school 
of  Judaism  on  the  all-important  subject  of  the  tradition  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Oral  Law,  and  professedly  contained  in  the 
Mishna  and  the  Talmud. 

"  We  recognize  in  them  a  valuable  aid  for  the  elucidation  of  many 
passages  in  Scripture :  we  feel  proud  of  them  as  a  monument  of  the 
zeal  and  mental  activity  of  our  ancestors ;  we  hold  it  our  duty  to  rever- 
ence the  sayings  of  men,  who,  we  are  convinced,  would  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Law  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  deliver  unto  us ;  but  we  must  (as  our  conviction  urges  us)  solemnly 
deny,  that  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  traditions  contained  in  the 
Mishna,  and  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds,  is  of  equal  ob- 
ligation to  the  Israelite  with  the  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Law  of 
Moses.     We  know  that  these  books  are  human  compositions;  and 
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though  we  are  content  to  accept  with  reverence  from  our  post-biblical 
ancestors  advice  and  instruction,  we  cannot  unconditionalli/  accept  their 
laws.  For  Israelites,  there  is  bat  One  immntable  Law — ^the  sacred 
volume  of  the  Scriptures,  commanded  by  God  to  be  written  down  for 
the  unerring  guidance  of  his  people  until  the  end  of  time." 

Mr.  Marks  reminds  his  hearers  that  in  repelling  attacks  from 
without,  the  defenders  of  Judaism  have  invariably  given  up  the 
point  of  considering  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Talmud  as  a  work 
of  a  divine  character,  ^^  as  a  condition  without  which  the  defence 
of  Judaism  were  impossible.^^  But  he  acutely  argues  that  if 
this  be  a  truth  in  controversy,  "  how  can  the  authority  of  the 
Tahnud  be  upheld  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  ritual  observances, 
at  variance  with  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
own  age  and  feelings,  which  are  clung  to  with  a  tenacity  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  merely  because  they  are  found  in  the  Talmud.^' 

We  are  told  that  every  attempt  to  give  practical  eflFect  to  the 
reforms,  the  necessity  for  which  had  been  generally  felt  and 
acknowledged,  was  met  by  the  allegation  that  no  authority  com- 
petent to  judge  in  such  matters,  for  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
existed.  Our  author  admits  that  if  the  nation  were  still  under 
the  guidance  of  a  legally  constituted  Sanhedrin,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  every  Jew  to  pay  implicit  obedience  in  practical  matters 
to  the  head  of  that  body  for  the  time  being.  "  But  that  tribunal 
has  ceased :  for  fifteen  hundred  years  we  have  been  without  a 
visible  head,  and  therefore  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
for  upholding  the  authority  of  human  decisions  pronounced  by 
men  who  are  not  the  judges  in  our  days,^^  (Deut.  xvii.  9.)  K 
we  understand  this  rightly,  the  decisions  pronounced  before  the 
functions  of  the  Sanhedrun  ceased  are  binding,  but  not  those  of 
later  date;  and  this  is  entirely  a  larger  concession  to  Taknudism 
than  we  were  prepared  for.  However,  our  author  argues  that 
it  is  inevitably  from  the  absence  of  the  authority  he  indicates 
that  every  Jewish  congregation  must  be  authorized  ''to  take 
such  measures  as  shall  bring  the  divine  service  into  consonance 
with  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  as  explained  to  us  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets."  The  cry  that  the  unity  of  Israel  would  thus 
be  disturbed,  Mr.  Marks  meets  by  contending  that,  although 
the  great  principles  of  the  Mosaic  Law  have  been  everywhere 
held  the  same;  yet  since  those  days  no  absolute  similitude  of 
outward  observances  has  been  maintained  in  Israel.  This  is 
shewn  by  a  curious  instance, — 

'^  Polygamy  is,  at  present,  almost  as  heinous  an  offence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jew,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  the  crimes  prohibited  in  the 
Decalogue ;  and  yet  the  Israelites  of  Syria  and  Egypt  set  at  nought 
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the  celebrated  decision  of  Rabenu  Gershon  and  a  hundred  Rabbind, 
without  ever  having  been  considered  schismatic  by  the  rest  of  Israel. 
So  true  is  it,  that  no  decrees,  emanating  in  modern  times  from  any 
authority  whatever,  have  any  binding  force  upon  Israelites  generally. 
Hence,  then,  the  alternative  of  either  taking  the  work  of  improving 
the  mode  of  worship  into  our  own  hands,  or  of  acquiescing  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  state  in  which  the  decay  of  Judaism  becomes  every  day 
more  imminent." 

He  then  proceeds : — 

"  Not,  then,  to  weaken,  but  to  strengthen  our  faith ;  not  to  trespass 
against,  but  to  consolidate  the  great  principles  of  that  law  which  our 
fathers  tremblingly  heard  amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai — ^this  Syna- 
gogue has  been  established.  Our  unerring  guide  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Scriptures ;  by  that  alone 
have  we  endeavoured  to  regulate  our  principles.  In  matters  relating 
to  public  worship,  we  desire  to  reject  nothing  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
antiquity,  when  that  stamp  is  genuine,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
revealed  will  of  God;  nor  to  condemn  anything  because  it  is  new, 
provided  the  newness  of  the  measure  be  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  given  us  by  the  Almighty  through  Moses ;  a  religion  so 
framed  as  to  adapt  itself  to  all  our  destinies,  in  all  their  various  phases, 
whether  pditically  glorious  on  the  throne  of  David,  or  politically 
prostrate  in  the  thraldom  of  dispersion.'' 

Mr.  Marks  in  proceeding  clearly  traces  the  evil  which  chills 
the  heart  of  his  nation,  and  renders  necessary  a  vigorous  stand 
for  spiritual  worship,  to  a  lethargic  indifference  reaching  close  to 
the  dark  borders  of  infidelity.  In  this  he  remarkably  confirms 
the  statements  which  from  time  to  time  reach  us  fi^m  outside 
observers ;  some  of  whom  speak  without  any  specially  theological 
interest  in  thar  state.  Tliere  is,  for  instance,  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  his  work  on  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,  from  which  also  we  incidentally  gather  the  views  with 
which  the  common  mass  of  the  poor  regard  this  new  movement. 
The  fact  thus  and  otherwise  indicated,  strongly  shake  the  common 
notion  that  the  Jews  are,  as  a  body,  essentially  a  religious  people 
after  their  own  mode.  Considering,  for  instance,  the  importance 
attached  to  the  observances  of  the  sabbath-day,  we  may  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  very  many  of  the  lower  sort  of  Jews,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  street  traffic,  rarely  go  to  the  synagogues 
on  the  sabbath,  but  spend  most  of  the  day  in  their  favourite 
pursuit  of  gambling  for  small  stakes. 

The  boys  of  the  same  order  are,  it  appears,  greatly  ignorant 
of  their  own  religion,  though  replete  with  the  prejudices  of 
Judaism.  A  Jewish  gentleman  told  Mr.  Mayhew  that  "they 
were  Jews  by  the  accident  of  their  birth,  as  others  in  the  same 
way,  with  equal  ignorance  of  their  assumed  faith,  are  Christians/' 
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One  lad  of  this  sort,  who  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  go  to 
the  sjmagogue,  though  his  &ther  went  "  sometimes/^  is  said  to 
have  "bristied  up^'  when  questioned  as  to  what  he  knew  respect- 
ing Joseph  and  other  Old  Testament  worthies,  and  asked  if  the 
questioner  wanted  to  make  a  Mushmet  (convert)  of  him.  In 
answer  to  other  questions,  the  same  lad  says,  "Pork!  Ah! 
No,  I  never  touched  it;  Fd  as  soon  eat  a  cat;  so  would  my 
father.  No,  Sir,  I  donH  think  pork  smells  nice  in  a  cook  shop; 
but  some  Jew  boys,  as  I  knows,  thinks  it  does.  I  don^t  know 
why  it  shoidd^nt  be  eaten,  only  that  it's  wrong  to  eat  it.  No, 
I  never  touched  a  ham  sandwich,  but  other  Jew  boys  have,  and 
laughed  at  it,  I  know.'' 

Further  on  Mr.  Mayhew  states  that  the  synagogues  are  not 
well  attended,  the  congregations  being  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  "Neither 
during  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  worship  is  there  any  special 
manifestation  of  the  services  being  regarded  as  of  a  sacred  and 
divinely  ordained  character.  There  is  a  buzzing  talk  among  the 
attendants  during  the  ceremony,  and  an  absence  of  seriousness 
and  attention.  Some  of  the  Jews,  however,  shew  the  greatest 
devotion,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jewesses,  who  sit 
apart  in  the  synagogues."  Jews  themselves  acknowledge  this 
evil.  "  It  is  shockmg,"  one  said.  Another  remarked,  "  To  attend 
the  synagogue  is  looked  upon  too  much  as  a  matter  of  business; 
but  perhaps  there  is  the  same  spirit  among  some  of  the  Christian 
churches." 

In  short,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Jews  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  merely  nominally  such,  with  little  knowledge  of,  or 
real  feeling  in,  their  religion.  "The  street- Jews,"  especially, 
"  including  the  majority  of  the  more  prosperous  and  most  numer- 
ous class  among  them,  the  old-clothes  men,  are  far  from  religious 
in  feeling  or  well  versed  in  their  fiaith,  and  are  perhaps  in  that 
respect  on  a  level  with  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England ; — 
I  say  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  of  that  church  the 
many  who  do  not  profess  any  religion  are  usually  accounted 
members." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Marks's  volume. 

He  enumerates  the  leading  circumstances  which  have  in  his 
judgment  produced  the  indifference  he  deplores ;  and  which  is, 
as  he  allows,  shamefidly  evinced  in  the  public  worship  of  Judaism, 
the  lifelessness  of  which  he  laments.  Among  these  is  the  general 
carelessness  in  regard  to  the  religious  training  and  character  of 
females,  in  regard  to  whom  '^  certain  customs,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  an  enlightened  people,  have 
been  associated  with  our  religious  practices."     In  fact,  it  seems 
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as  if  Mr.  Marks  meant  to  say,  that  religion  was  r^arded  as  a 
matter  in  the  duties  and  privil^es  of  which  females  had  small 
personal  interest  or  concern,  or  in  which  their  position  was  alto- 
gether inferior.  "It  is  true,^'  he  adds,  "that  education  has 
done  much  to  remedy  this  injustice ;  yet  does  its  memory  live 
in  the  indifference  manifested  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
females.''  This  indifference  he  reasonably  regards  as  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  the  laxity  in  the  Jewish  religion  which 
he  so  strongly  rebukes.  In  the  extreme  length  of  the  prayers, 
and  in  the  blending  with  them  of  heterogeneous  opinions,  and 
metaphysical  disquisitions,  that  can  have  no  affinity  with  prayer, 
Mr.  Marks  finds  another  serious  evil.  An  over-fondness  for 
opinions  of  by-gone  times,  and  a  veneration  for  every  opinion  and 
custom  that  claims  antiquity,  have  in  his  judgment  been  equally 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Judaism.  "  To  such  length  have 
these  prejudices  extended,  that  many  institutions  which  sheer 
necessity  and  not  choice,  had  led  our  fathers  to  adopt,  have  been 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  our  times,  although  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them  have  long  ceased  to  exist.''  This  is  instanced  in  the 
several  Chaldee  compositions  scattered  through  the  Liturgy, 
originally  introduced  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  prayers  in- 
telligible to  those  uninformed  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  ;  but  retained 
now  that  the  Chaldee  has  become  obsolete,  and  the  Hebrew  far 
better  understood.  It  might  have  struck  Mr.  Marks  that  his 
argument  would  hold  good  for  the  Liturgy  being  in  English, 
for  while  all  British-bom  Jews  understand  that  language,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  case  that  all  understand  Hebrew.  The  observ- 
ance of  double  festivals — a  practice  which  originated  before  the 
astronomical  computation  of  the  calendar  was  introduced,  is  anor 
ther  of  Mr.  Mark's  instances ;  the  unreasonable  hour  at  which 
the  morning  service  commences  is  another.  And  with  the  defi- 
ciency of  pulpit  instruction,  he  completes  his  list  of  "the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  have  depressed  Judaism,  and  that  have  sepa- 
rated so  many  in  Israel  fi'om  their  God." 

To  remedy  these  and  other  evils  the  West  London  Synagogue 
was  founded;  and  the  preacher  gives  the  following  prospectus 
of  the  improvements  designed,  and  actually  carried  into  effect. 

"  The  time  appointed  for  divine  service  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
entire  congregation,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  assemble  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  prayer.  The  prayers  will  be  read  aloud  by  the 
minister  only ;  appropriate  psalms  and  hymns  wiU  be  chanted  by  the 
choir,  and  responses  made  by  the  congregation.  The  reading  of  the 
Law  wiU  not  be  interrupted  by  the  r^_^y  for  as  that  institution  has  long 
lost  its  primary  aim,  the  necessity  for  it  no  longer  exists.  Free-will 
offerings,  unaccompanied  by  personal  compliments,  will  be  permitted 
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in  the  synagogue  on  the  three  festivals  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tahemacles,  as  well  as  on  such  other  days  as  occasions  may  require, 
after  the  hook  of  the  Law  shall  have  heen  returned  to  the  ark.  1% 
will  be  incumbent  upon  children  of  both  sexes,  connected  with  this 
synagogue,  to  be  publicly  confirmed  in  their  faith  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years ;  the  catechetical  exercises  joined  with  this  important  ceremony 
will  embrace  the  whole  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith.  As 
prayer  will  be  offered  up  in  Hebrew  only,  and  as  it  is  indispensable 
that  every  Israelite  should  perfectly  imderstand  the  supplications  he 
addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being,  I  confidently  hope  that  the  sacred 
language  will  be  generally  cultivated  by  both  sexes  of  this  congrega- 
tion. The  holy  festivals  will  be  celebrated  on  those  days  only^  com- 
manded by  God  through  our  legislator  Moses.  The  days  commemora- 
tive of  the  great  events  of  Jewish  history  will  be  duly  observed." 

The  special  importance  of  the  introductory  discourse  has 
demanded  more  attention  than  any  of  the  others  will  require. 
But  before  quitting  the  subject  we  may  note  that  this  "  Syna- 
gogue of  British  Jews,"  situate  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  is  now  the  west  end  or  fashionable  synagogue,  and  counts 
the  most  aristocratic  and  best  educated  Jews  among  its  congre- 
gation. The  alterations  here  introduced  are  strongly  protested 
against  by  the  other  Jews ;  and  we  have  understood  that  the 
congregation  has  been  excommimicated,  although  the  excom- 
munication has  not  been  followed  by  any  stringent  results. 

The.  sermons  do  not  in  form  diflfer  much  from  our  own. 
There  is  always  a  text,  which  usually  is  given  first,  but  is  some- 
times preceded  by  an  introduction.  They  all  close  with  a  prayer 
of  some  length ;  and  the  absence  of  the  formal  divisions  to  which 
we  are  accustomed — ^'  the  three  heads  and  a  conclusion*' — give 
them  the  easy  aspect  of  exhortations  rather  than  of  set  discourses. 

Most  of  these  sermons  are  of  a  simply  practical  character,  and 
might  with  little  if  any  alteration  have  been  as  well  preached  to 
a  Christian  as  to  a  Jewish  audience.     These  will  not  detain  us. 

The  eighth  sermon  is  entitled,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  proved  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,'*  and  it  is 
an  interesting  and  valuable  discourse,  gathering  together  much 
that  has  been  overlooked  as  bearing  on  this  subject.  We  admit 
the  value  of  the  evidence  as  collectively  taken,  although  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  meaning  for  which  Mr.  Marks  contends  has 
been  somewhat  too  forcibly  excruciated  from  some  of  the  texts 
which  he  adduces;  and  believing  that  "life  and  immortality** 
were  not  brought  to  light  very  distinctly  before  our  Lord  came, 
for  whom  the  office  was  reserved  of  making  clearly  known  many 
high  matters  before  but  obscurely  indicated,  we  are  less  interested 
than  a  modem  Jew  must  be  in  finding  this  doctrine  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Old  Testament,   We  believe  that  it  is  there  set  forth 
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—we  are  sure  it  is  to  be  found  there ;  but  by  no  means  so  dis- 
tinctly or  so  often  as  Mr.  Marks  would  persuade  himself.  Still, 
if  he  has  more  than  can  be  proved  to  bear  on  the  subject,  the 
collection  of  instances  is  valuable,  as  containing  all  that  can  be 
produced  from  the  Old  Testament  as  bearing  on  the  subject — 
and,  .as  we  have  hinted,  something  more.  Still,  in  such  a  case  a 
redimdant  collection  of  testimonies  is  better  than  a  deficient  one. 
This  sermon  is  altogether  highly  instructive  and  interesting,  and 
we  give  one  specimen  of  its  quality. 

"  Let  me  now  direct  your  attention,  my  hearers,  to  the  passage 
*  he  was  gathered  to  his  people,'  which  occurs  very  often  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  which  the  learned  Dr.  Munk  regards  as  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  belief  entertained  by  the  Israelites,  from  the  earliest  times,  in  a 
state  of  being  beyond  this  life.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that 
*to  be  gathered  to  one's  people,'  is  an  ordinary  term  which  the  sacred 
historian  employs  in  order  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied  lies  buried  in  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  members 
of  the  same  family  are  deposited.  But  whoever  attentively  considers 
all  the  passages  of  the  Bible  where  this  expression  occurs,  will  find, 
says  Dr.  Munk,  that  being  '  gathered  to  one's  ancestors,'  is  expriessly 
distinguished  from  the  right  of  sepulture.  Abraham  is  '  gathered  unto 
his  people ;'  but  he  is  buried  in  the  cave  which  he  bought  near  Hebron, 
and  where  Sarah  alone  is  interred.  This  is  the  first  instance  where 
the  passage  ^  to  be  gathered  to  one's  people  '  is  to  be  met  with ;  and 
that  it  cannot  mean,  that  Abraham's  bones  reposed  in  the  same  cave 
with  those  of  his  fathers,  is  very  clear,  since  the  ancestors  of  the  patri- 
arch were  buried  in  Chaldea,  and  not  in  Canaan.  The  death  of  Jacob 
is  related  in  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  following  words ; 
Tl»  bw  rpw  nan  moon  ^  yhr\  ^pn  -raa  rw  nnsb  ap5?»  te^i  *  And  when  Jacob 
had  finished  charging  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  upon  the  bed, 
and  he  expired,  and  was  gathered  unto  bis  people.'  It  is  equally  cer- 
tun,  that  the  phrase,  ^  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people,'  cannot  refer 
to  the  burial  of  the  patriarch ;  because  we  learn  fiim  the  next  chapter 
that  he  was  embalmed,  and  that  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him 
seventy  .days :  and  it  is  only  after  these  threescore  and  ten  days  of 
moniTung  are  ended,  that  Joseph  transports  the  remains  of  his  father 
to  Canaan,  and  inters  them  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  where  the  ashes 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  repose.  When  the  inspired  penman  alludes  to 
the  actual  burial  of  Jacob,  he  uses  very  different  terms.  He  makes  no. 
mention  then  of  the  patriarch  '  being  gathered  to  his  people,'  but  he 
simply  employs  the  verb  -6p^  *to  bury:'  raw  n«  niap^  rp^  Vsn  *  And  Jo- 
seph went  up  to  bury  his  fiather.'  The  very  words  addressed  by  Jacob 
on  his  death-bed  to  his  sons,  ^rroM  ^  ^rrw  -nap  *t»  ^  vpw  ♦aw  "  I  am  about 
to  be  gathered  unto  my  people ;  bury  me  with  my  fathers,'  afford  us 
sufficient  evidence,  that  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the  persons  addressed, 
imderstood  the  expression,  '  being  gathered  to  one's  people,'  in  a  sense 
totally  different  from  that  of  being  lodged  within  a  tomb. 
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'^  But  a  stronger  instance  still  may  be  advanced.  The  Israelites 
arrive  at  Mount  Hor,  near  the  borders  of  Edom,  and  immediately  is 
issued  the  divine  command,  *  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  mito  his  people, 
for  he  shall  not  come  into*  the  land  which  I  have  given  to  the  chil^n 
of  Israel.  . .  .  Strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  clothe  in  them  Eleazar 
his  son,  D«7  non  rpr  prwn  And  Aaron  shall  be  gathered,  and  there  he 
shall  die/  No  member  of  his  family  lay  buried  on  Mount  Hor ;  and 
still  Aaron  is  sud  to  have  been  there  '  gathered  to  his  people.'  Again, 
Moses  is  charged  to  chastise  severely  the  Midianites  for  having  seduced 
the  Israelites  to  follow  the  abominable  practices  of  *twD  ^  (^  Baal 
Peor ') ;  and  this  act  accomplished,  the  legislator  is  told,  ^  that  he  will 
be  gathered  unto  his  people.'  This  passage  certainly  cannot  mean,, 
that  Moses  was  to  be  gathered  in  the  grave  with  any  of  his  people. 
The  Hebrew  lawgiver  died  on  Mount  Abarim ;  and  the  Scripture  tes- 
tifies, '  that  no  one  ever  knew  of  the  place  of  his  sepulchre ;'  and  still 
the  term,  '  to  be  gathered  to  his  people,'  is  here  likewise  employed. 

Sufficient  instances  have  now  been  cited  to  prove,  that  Tt»  ^  rpn 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  different  sense  from  the  rite  of  sepulture,  and 
that  the  Hebrews  in  the  times  of  Moses  did  entertain  the  belief  in  ano- 
ther state  of  existence,  where  spirit  joined  spirit  after  the  death  of  the 
body."— pp.  103—106. 

In  the  sermon  on  *'tte  Pinal  Ingathering  of  Israel,"  our 
author  points  out  that  the  prophetic  writings  refer  to  two  dis- 
tinct restorations  or  ingatherings  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  one 
a  return  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  from  Babylonia  after  a  captivity  of 
seventy  years,  and  the  other  ''the  final  ingathering  of  every 
branch  of  the  house  of  Judah,  including  the  ten  tribes  which  were 
carried  away  from  Samaria  by  Shahnanezer  of  Assyria."  As  a 
rule  for  distinguishing  the  two,  the  preacher  directs  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  former  is  seldom  referred  to  by  the  pro- 
phets, without  mentioning  the  country  where  *the  Hebrews  are 
exiled  or  the  monarch  who  is  to  order  their  deliverance.  But  the 
prophecies  which  bear  upon  the  final  ingathering  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  are,  he  teUs  us,  very  difierently  worded,  and. 
usually  connect  with  this  event  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  From 
Isa.  ii.  4,  he  deduces  ''  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  the  works  (^  the 
Messiah."     It  is  that 

'^  He  is  to  re-establish  the  temple,  gather  in  the  captivity,  annihi- 
late tyrannical  force,  secure  the  triumph  of  mind  and  dominion  of  love, 
and  to  bring  into  harmony  all  men  as  the  equal  children  of  one  great 
Father.  Agreeably  to  tms  prophecy,  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
Messiah  is  not  to  depend  upon  accidtot,  or  the  mere  exertion  of  fiedth^ 
his  own  works  are  to  be  his  credentials,  and  no  mortal  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Messianic  character,  when  he  shall 
have  executed  the  task  which  has  been  appointed  to  him  by  the  Scrip- 
tures."—pp.  198, 199. 
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To  this  Messiah  no  divine  character  is  allowed  by  the  Jews. 
The  title  given  to  him  in  Jer.  xxiii.  7,  "the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness/* has,  we  are  told,  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  the 
Jews  expect  the  Messiah  to  be  a  cQvine  person.  This,  we  are 
assured,  is  not  the  case,  and  Mr.  Marks  undertakes  to  explain 
the  matter  thus : — 

*'  The  practised  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  will  be  well  aware, 
that  when  the  sacred  penman  represents  a  great  purpose  of  God  as  about 
to  be  accomplished,  when  an  individual  is  indicated  as  being  instru- 
mental in  effecting  it,  and  even  when  a  sign  is  given  to  mark  its  fulfil- 
ment, the  name  of  Jehovah  is  found  appended  to  the  person  who  is 
chosen  to  be  the  Lord's  instrument,  or  to  the  sensible  sign  which  com- 
memorates the  great  deed  that  has  been  performed." — ^pp.  200,  201. 

After  further  enlarging  on  the  prophecies  which  refer  to  the 
final  ingathering  of  Israel,  the  author  thus  sets  forth  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  expectations  which  this  people  have  founded  on 
them : — 

"From  what  has  been  advanced,  you  will  have  perceived,  my 
hearers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  final  ingathering  of  the  Jewish  people 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  our  holy  Scriptures.  You  will  also  have  learned 
that  this  event  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means  adopted 
by  mortals  for  colonising  any  particular  district ;  but  that  it  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  wonder-working  hand  of  the  Lord.  If  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  restoration  of  Israel  should  appear  to  any 
of  us,  brethren,  beyond  the  pale  of  possibility,  we  ought  not  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  past  history  of  our  race.  No  one  will  question  the  fiict, 
that  the  Israelites  were  enslaved  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  yoke  without  a  sword  having  been  unsheathed,  or  a  bow 
strung.  To  say  nothing  of  the  intervening  period  of  Jewish  history, 
comprising  more  than  a  thousand  years,  no  one  will  seriously  deny  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  into  slavery  a  large  Hebrew  population,  and 
that  after  the  time  which  the  Bible  had  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
captivity,  an  edict  was  published  and  executed  by  Cyrus,  setting  free 
the  Jewish  slaves,  and  permitting  them  to  return  to  Judfiea.  We  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  accomplishment  of  these  events  ap- 
peared no  less  impossible  to  our  fathers,  than  the  final  ingathering  of 
all  the  remnant  of  Israel  seems  to  us,  yet  they  were  brought  about  by 
God's  inMlible  Providence.  But,  brethren,  what  is  the  entire  history 
of  the  Abrahamic  race,  but  a  series  of  miracles  ?  So  wonderful  indeed 
is  the  preservation  of  our  people,  that  if  we  were  to  imagine  a  period — 
say  for  instance  the  close  of  the  present  century — ^when  the  house  of 
Israel  should  lose  every  particle  of  their  religious  identity,  and  be  no 
longer  distinguished  as  at  other  times,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the 
men  of  the  succeeding  century  would  have  great  doubts,  whether  as  a 
religious  body  the  Jews  had  really  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  for 
ihe  space  of  nineteen  hundred  years;  and  the  argument  advanced  for 
entertaining  the  doubt  would  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  valid  one, 
that  the  circumstance  is  contrary  to  general  experience  and  to  proba- 
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bility.  We  should  therefore  weigh  well  our  words  before  we  presume 
to  set  any  limits  to  what  is  possible  for  the  Almighty  to  accomplish  for 
and  through  the  Jewish  people.  Indeed  the  continued  preservation  of 
the  house  of  Israel  is  in  itself  a  great  fact,  and  is  well  calculated  to  con- 
firm us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  one  of  the  means  which  the  Lord  has 
wisely  ordered  to  the  end  prophesied  in  the  passage  of  our  text.  Scrip- 
ture plainly  tells  us  *  that  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent ;  but  that  what  he  says  he  will  do, 
and  what  he  speaks  he  will  confirm.*  Now  the  Lord  hath  given  his 
word  to  gather  in  the  descendants  of  the  holy  patriarchs ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  this  promise,  and  of  placing  the  Hebrews  in  a 
condition  to  be  restored^  his  gracious  providence  has  constantly  hovered 
about  them ;  and  he  has  made  even  the  persecutions  which  they  have 
suffered,  conduce  to  keep  them  distinct  in  their  marriages,  distinct  in 
their  ritual  observances,  distinct  in  the  language  which  they  employ 
for  praise,  and  prayer,  and  supplication  to  the  Most  High,  £stinct  in 
everything  which  relates  to  their  spiritual  concerns.  In  this  sense 
(and  in  this  only)  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  are  as  much  '  a  nation 
within  a  nation,'  as  they  were  at  any  period  of  their  history  before  their 
political  nationality  was  annihilated." — ^pp.  203-^205. 

To  this  he  adds : — 

"  Without  a  future  restoration,  our  history  would  be  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  incongruities  ever  presented  to  the  consideration  of  man ; 
without  a  future  restoration  the  problem  of  the  continued  identity  of 
the  Hebrew  people  would  be  almost  incapable  of  being  solved ;  without 
a  restoration,  we  should  have  no  connection  with  the  past  or  with  the 
future,  but  we  should  appear  like  a  community  which  had  been  the 
sport  of  chance,  and  in  regard  to  which  Providence  had  no  fixed  de- 
sign. But  entertaining  a  full  belief  in  this  doctrine,  we  are  enabled  to 
discover  why  the  Lord  has  so  peculiarly  dealt  with  our  fathers  and 
with  us.  A  bright  and  glorious  future  opens  to  us,  and  we  have  a  full 
view  of  the  part  which  we  are  to  fill  in  the  closing  scene  of  that  great 
moral  drama  which  the  Jews  have  represented  upon  the  broad  theatre 
of  the  world.  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  preserved  for  a  time,  when 
through  our  instrmnentality  or  that  of  the  Messiah  who  is  to  be  bom 
of  our  race,  strife  and  cqntention  for  worldly  advantages,  and  the  ever- 
jarring  discords  arising  firom  differences  of  religious  belief  are  to  cease ; 
when  the  roar  of  the  cannon  will  no  longer  be  heard,  and  ttie  sword 
will  rust  in  its  scabbard ;  when  harmony  and  love  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  will  univeifsally  prevail ;  or  to  speak  in  the  highly 
wrQught  language  of  Hebrew  poetry,  when  *  the  wolf  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  abide  with  the  kid,  the  calf  and 
the  fattling  and  the  young  lion  shall  feed  together,  and  the  infiaint  child 
shall  lead  them.'  We  connect  our  restoration  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  when  the  Hebrews  will  be  conducted  by  an 
Almighty  hand  to  that  spot  of  earth,  made  memorable  as  the  cradle  of 
revelation, — to  that  hallowed  hill,  from  which  *  the  Law  '  and  *  the 
Word '  are  to  go  forth  unto  all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Now  as  it  is 
the  Lord's  declared  will  that  the  solid  peace  and  happiness  which  he 
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has  promised  to  mankind  in  '  the  latter  days '  are  to  be  acconiplished 
through  us,  our  minds,  dear  brethren,  ought  to  be  steadily  directed  to 
our  vocation,  present  and  prospective ;  and  we  should  so  conduct  our- 
selves towards  God  and  man,  as  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  the  spiritual 
agency  which  the  Arbiter  of  the  universe  has  committed  to  the  race  of 
Abraham.'* — ^pp.  205—207. 

This  passage  is  very  suggestive.  It  appears  from  it  that  the 
modem  Jews — at  least  those  of  the  new  school  to  which  Mr. 
Marks  belongs— do  not  regard  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  as  an 
era  for  the  vnlgar  triumph  and  dominion  of  their  race  over  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  but  one  in  which,  restored  to  their  own 
land^  they  shall  complete  their  appointed  mission  by  becoming  the 
messengers  of  peace  and  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  benefits  to  all 
the  nations,  who  will  then  be  admitted  to  all  the  high  privileges 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  This  is  certainly  a  difierent  view  of  the 
Jewish  expectations  for  the  fixture,  from  those  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  entertain,  and  points  to  the  breaking  down  of  those 
high  notions  of  exclusive  privileges,  which  was  formerly — and 
signally  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour — ^the  great  stumbling-block  in 
their  way.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  there 
is  much  matter  for  serious  reflection  in  the  view  which  the  more 
enlightened  Jews  thus  appear  disposed  to  take  of  their  ultimate 
vocation.     The  dry  bones  are  shaMng  in  the  valley  of  vision. 

In  these  sermons  there  is  little  direct  or  indirect  allusion  to 
Christian  doctrines.  Oue  of  the  most  important  has  been  noticed 
in  the  denial  of  a  divine  character  to  the  Messiah;  and,  through- 
out, there  is  of  course  a  quiet  assumption  that  the  Messiah  has 
not  yet  appeared.  The  sermon  '^on  the  Mercy  of  God  and  the 
Efficacy  of  true  Repentance,^'  preached  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  Atonement,  is  however  rendered  remarkable  by  a  pointed 
rejection  of  the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith, 
without  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  were  but  a  name : — 

"  In  the  doctrines  and  lessons  bequeathed  to  us  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  we  can  discover  nothing  of  the  gloomy  tenet  which  sprang 
up  in  later  times,  that  God*s  justice  demands  a  particular  satisfaction 
for  sin,  and  exacts  the  full  penalty  in  the  form  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
Agreeably  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  strike  the  Jewish 
mind,  the  only  essential  atonfement  which  our  beneficent  and  merciful 
Father  requires  for  transgression,  is  repentance  made  manifest  by  un- 
conditional and  immediate  amendment.  This  atonement  offered,  we 
should  hold  it  at  variance  with  biblical  doctrine  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  punishment  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Ood,  since  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  instruction  set  forth  in  the  passage  of  the  text  (Jonah  iv. 
10,.  11),  that  the  Lord  withheld  the  rod  of  chastisement  from  falling 
on  the  people  of  Nineveh,  because  of  the  sincere  repentance  which  they 
had  made,"— pp.  315,  316. 
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With  such  views  as  these,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  there  is  an 
observable  absence  throughout  the  volume  of  such  notices  of 
sacrifices,  or  explanations  of  their  nature  and  objects,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  Jewish  preacher,  in  whose  religion  sacrificial  insti- 
tutions once  occupied  so  prominent  a  place,  lliere  seems  a  general 
evasion  of  this  subject,  even  when  one  might  well  calculate  on 
its  being  produced.    But  for  this  there  is  very  good  reason. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  to  a  Christian  reader  curious  and  in- 
teresting in  this  volume,  that  we  may  safely  recommend  it  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  those  who  wish  to  contemplate  Judaism  in  its 
most  recent  as  well  as  most  softened  aspect. 


SCBIFTUEE  FABALLELISMS. 

The  theory  of  Scripture  Parallelism,  particularly  as  unfolded  by 
Bishop  Jebb  in  his  Sacred  Literature,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  ever  furnished  to  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  be  destined  ere  long,  when  its  principles  have  been 
more  fully  investigated,  to  throw  an  entirely  new  light  on  many 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  When  we  consider  that  we  are 
thus  provided  with  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  the  train  of  thought 
followed  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  so 
few  followers  should  hitherto  have  been  found  to  tread  in  the 
path  so  successfully  opened  up  by  Bishop  Jebb.  One  reason 
suggested  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  this  Journal  (No. 
XI.,  p.  189),  as  having  probably  led  some  to  feel  less  interested 
in  the  further  application  of  the  theory  to  the  elucidation  of 
Scripture,  is  that,  "  of  the  many  examples  adduced  by  Bishop 
Jebb,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  it  has  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  a  sense  not  known  before"  Now,  considering  the  im- 
mense variety  of  opinions  thrown  out  by  the  host  of  commenta- 
tors on  almost  every  passage  of  Scripture,  this  is  a  severe  test 
by  which  to  try  the  value  of  any  theory  of  interpretation ;  and 
it  might  be  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  excellence  if,  amidst 
the  perplexing  multiplicity  of  conflicting  opinions,  it  fiimished 
a  sure  criterion  for  determining  in  many  cases  the  true  one. 
Still  the  theory  in  question  has  no  need  to  fear  the  severe  ordeal 
proposed :  nay,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  there  are  passages 
in  Scripture,  the  true  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  parallelism :  e.g. 
the  distinction  between  to  yapuxfjM  and  to  B<ipfffia  in  Bom.  v.' 
15  and  16. 

In  the  following  passage,   John  v»  19 — 30,  the  meaning, 
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which  attention  to  the  parallelistic  arrangement  compels  us  to 
give  to  oui*  Saviour's  words  in  v.  17,  '*My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work/'  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  diflTerent 
from  what  has  occurred  to  any  commentator,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, and  to  place  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Jews  in  an  altogether 
new,  beautiful,  and  consistent  point  of  view. 


John  v.  19-^-30. 


Vene. 

Negathrp 


!The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself. 
Bat  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do : 
vSu    i  ^^^  ^^  things  soever  he  doeth, 
^'**"'*  I  These  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise. 


20 
21 

22  B 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27    5B 

28 
29 


(  For  the  Fa&er  loreth  the  Son» 
C  And  sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth ; 
.   C  And  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than  these, 
I  That  ye  may  marvel. 

FOR  as  the  Father  ratseth  np  the  dead,  and  quickenetii  them ; 

Even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will : 

FOR  the  Father  jndgeth  no  man. 

Bat  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son : 

,  (  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
(  Even  as  they  honour  the  Father : 
(He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son, 
](  Honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him. 

""     r  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 

f  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  bdieveth  on  him  that  sent  me, 
1  Hath  everlasting  life,  and  shaU  not  come  into  condemnation, 
V.  But  is  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

f  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
,  1  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
1  When  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
V  And  they  that  hear  shall  live. 

FOR  as  the  Fathef  hath  life  in  himself. 
So  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself : 
AND  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also, 
Because  he  is  the  Son  of  man. 

r  Marvel  not  at  this : 
«  1  For  the  hour  is  coming, 
1  In  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
V.  And  shall  come  forth : 


!They  that  have  done  good, 
Unto  the  resurrection  of  life  : 
And  they  that  have  done  evil. 
Unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 

30  NegstiTe  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing : 
Podthre  As  I  hear,  I  judge : 
ygi  And  my  judgment  is  just : 

""    Because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will. 

But  the  wiU  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  mc. 
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The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  weighty  discourse  of  Our 
Saviour,  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  was  his  having  healed  an 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the  sabbath-day ;  on 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  accused  him  of  breaking  the 
sabbath.  Christ's  reply  to  this  accusation,  according  to  the  view 
suggested  by  the  parallelistic  arrangement  which  follows,  is  I^ost 
conclusive  and  unanswerable.  "  My  Father  pt  is  that]  worketh 
hitherto  [in  all  that  I  do],  and  I  work.''  The  work  of  healing 
which  you  censure  is  not  mine,  but  my  Father's.  If  therefore 
you  find  fault  with  me,  you  find  fault  with  my  Father. 

The  interpretation  usually  put  upon  these  words  by  all  com- 
mentators so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is,  that  ^'  as  the  Father  had 
not  ceased  to  work  in  carrying  on  the  great  operations  of  nature 
and  providence,  even  on  the  sabbath-day,  so  the  Son  was  au- 
thorized to  perform  works  of  mercy  and  goodness  on  the  same 
day,  without  being  justly  chargeable  with  any  breach  of  the 
Sabbath."  The  other  interpretation,  however,  needs,  but  to  be 
mentioned  to  commend  itself  at  once  as  the  true  one ;  and,  did 
any  doubt  remain,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  observing  its  exact 
coincidence  with  the  idea  to  which  such  prominence  i^  given  in 
the  subsequent  Introverted  Parallelism,  or  Epanodos,*  (v.  19 — 
30,)  by  placing  it  first  and  last.  The  leading  proposition,  with 
which  the  Epanodos  opens,  is  (v.  19),  "The  Son  can  do  nothing 
of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;"  which  is  equivar. 
lent  to  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  [in  all  my  works],  and 
[in  concert  with  him]  I  work :"  and  the  conclusion  from  the 
whole  reasoning  in  the  close  of  the  Epanodos  (v.  30)  runs  in  the 
same  terms.  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing,"  that  is,  in- 
consistent with  my  Father's  will.  My  work  of  hesJing  therrfore 
on  the  sabbath-day,  so  far  from  being  a  violation  of  God's  holy 
sabbath,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  my  Father's  and  an 
attestation  to  my  divine  mission. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  course  of  thought  as  pointed  out  to  us 
by  the  parallelistic  arrangement. 

Our  Lord,  instead  of  softening  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  by 
his  first  reply,  had  given  them  still  deeper  oflfence  by  the  terms 

a  «  The  EpancNlos  is  literally  a  going  hack;  speaking  first  to  the  second  of  two 
subjects  proposed ;  or,  if  the  subjects  be  more  than  two,  resuming  them  precisely 
in  tiie  inverted  order ;  speaking  first  to  the  last,  and  last  to  the  first.  The  raiionaie 
of  this  artifice  in  composition  may  be  thus  explained.  Two  pair  of  terms  or  pro- 
positions, containing  two  important,  but  not  equally  important  notions,  are  to  be  so 
distributed  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  in  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  manner ; 
now,  this  result  will  be  best  attained  by  commencing  and  concluding  with  the  notion 
to  which  prominence  is  to  be  given ;  and  by  placing  in  the  centre  the  less  important 
notion,  or  that  which,  from  the  scope  of  the  argument,  is  to  be  kept  subordinate." 
— Jebb's  Sacred  Literature^  p.  335. 
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which  he  employed.  By  calliiig  God  "  my  Father/'  instead  of 
"  owr,Fath0r/'  he  had  evidently  implied  that  God  was,  in  a  pecu* 
liar  sense,^  his  Father,  thus,  as  they  accused  him,  "  making  him- 
self equal  with  God/'  So  far  from  denying  the  justice  of  this 
inference,  he  reasserts  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  affirm- 
ing, with  the  strongest  asseverations,^  that  there  was  the  most 
etitire  union,  both  of  pilose  and  of  agency,  between  the  Father 
and  himself.  This  he  does, ,  first  negatively  (v.  19,  ''The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but,''  &c.)  by  denying  the  possibility 
of  his  performing  any  self-willed  act,  which  was  not  at  the  same 
time  the  Father's  act;  and  secondly,  positively  ("For  wh^t 
things  soever  he  doeth,  these,"  fee)  by  asserting  that  every, 
power  which  the  Father  possessed,  the  Son  possessed.  The 
negative  assertion  is  intended  to  remove  the  objections  of  the 
Jews,  as  if  any  act  of  Christ's,  such  as  the  healing  the  lame  man 
on  the  sabbath,  could  be  inconsistent  with  the  mind  of  the 
Father,  and  a  breach  of  his  commandment :  while  the  positive 
view  is  iiltended  to  elevate  their  minds,  if  possible,  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  majesty  of  his  person  and  office,  and  the  honour, 
and  obedience  due  to  him  as  the  alone  Mediator  and  Saviour. 

These  two  topics  accordingly  are  taken  up,  but  in  inverse 
order,  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  two  central  members  of  the 
Introverted  Parallelism,  B  and  IB ;  the  first  of  which,  B,  di- 
rects the  attention  chiefly  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  the  second,^ 
IB,  more  to  the  Jews  themselves,'*  to  warn  them  of  the  awfdl 
responsibility  under  which  they  were  nqw  laid  by  his  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  momentous  consequences  which 
would  result  to  themselves  from  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
him. 

B.  As  regards  me. 
I   have   said,  (a,  2nd  distich,    "What  things  soever  the 
Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."     Now  (v.  20) 

*  Hare  pa  ihtov  e\e<^e  top  Qeop,     John  v.  18. 
c  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you." 
d  Compare  a  similar  division  in  John  vi^  39,  40, 
Verse  39.     **  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me, 
[viz.,  with  regard  to  my  conduct,] 
"  That  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me, 
**  I  should  lose  nothing, 
**  But  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day." 
Verse  40.     '*  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 

[viz.,  with  regard  to  your  conduct  towards  me,] 
**  That  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him  [and 

none  else] 
**  May  have  everlasting  life ; 
*•  And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 
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this  arises  from  the  perfect  unity  between  me  and  my  Father, 
and  his  love  to  me,  which  leads  him  to  communicate  to  me,  even 
in  my  mediatorial  capacity,  every  power.  Not  only,  therefore, 
has  he  imparted  to  me  the  power  of  performing  such  miracles 
as  those  you  have  heretofore  witnessed,  but  he  will  manifest  to 
me  still  greater  ;  even  his  own  two  highest  and  most  distinguish- 
ing prerogatives :  the  power  (v.  21,)  1st.  of  imparting  life  (spi- 
ritual as  weU  as  bodily,)  and  2ndly,  oi  judging ^  or  deciding  the 
destinies  of  all  mankind,  (both  here  and  hereafter,  according  as 
they  believe  or  not  on  me.)  And  the  object,  he  concludes, 
(v.  23)  for  which  the  Father  had  communicated  to  him  aU  this 
dignity  and  authority  was,  that  the  same  honour  might  be  paid 
to  him  through  whom  the  Father  revealed  himself,  as  to  the 
Father  himself.  Whosoever,  therefore  did  not  pay  him  this 
honour,  resisted  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  did  not  honour  him, 
however  much  he  pretended  it.  This  was  in  answer  to  the 
Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  so  jealous  of  the  honour  due  to 
Gk)d,  as  to  be  indignant  at  our  Saviour  in  any  way  trenching 
upon  it,  or  pretending  to  claim  an  equality  of  honour  and  power 
with  God. 

This  leads  him  naturally  to  the  second  part  of  his  subject, 
viz.,  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  believe  on  him,  and  the  momen- 
tous consequences  which  were  dependent  upon  their  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  his  claims. 

Jg.  As  regards  you. 

I  have  ended  by  saying  negatively ^  ^'  He  that  honoureth  not 
the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him.'*  I 
now  say  affirmatively,  ^^  He  that  heareth  my  word,^^  and  so  evi- 
dences his  belief  in  him  that  sent  me,  can  alone  be  saved.^  On 
this  is  suspended  your  doom  as  to  the  two  all-important  points 
which  I  have  mentioned,  life  ^xl^l  judgment. 

V.  25.  Now,  I  conjure  you^  to  reflect,  is  the  accepted  time. 
Hear  me,  and  your  souls  shall  live,  though  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins :  for  the  time  is  at  hand,  on  the  completion  of  my  work, 
nay  is  abeady  begun,  when  the  spiritually  dead  (and  as  a  pledge 

^  Compare  John  iii.  18,  *'  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because 
he  hath  not  beUeved  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God/' 

It  will  be  observed  that  verses  23  and  24  are  so  connected  as  to  form  a  transi- 
tion between  the  two  stanzad  B  and  IB.  In  verse  23  Jesus  had  said,  '*  He  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him."  This  propo- 
sition is  again  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  verse  24,  with  the  difference  only  that  it 
is  now  expressed  affirmatively  instead  of  negatively,  ''  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
(so)  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,"  &c.,  which  is  equivalent  to,  *'  He  that  honoureth 
the  Son,  and  (thereby)  honoureth  the  Father,"  &c. 

/  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you." 
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and  emblem  thereof^  some  of  the  naturally  dead)  shall  hear  my 
voice  and  live. 

y»  26  and  27.  For  again  I  wonld  repeat  (see  v.  21  and  22) 
as  the  main  point  on  which  I  would  have  all  your  thoughts  to 
centre^: — ^To  the  Son  the  Father  directs  you  as  the  one  to 
whom  are  committed  by  him  the  sovereign  powers  of  creation 
Vkudioi  judgment — ^life  now^  and  deliverance  from  all  fear  of  judg- 
ment already :  (see  v.  24.) 

V.  28,  29.  Which  need  excite  no  astonishment  in  you,  when 
I  farther  assure  you  that  the  final  resurrection  to  l\fe  and  judg^ 
ment  of  all  are  intrusted  to  me. 

V.  80.  I  sum  up,  therefore,  this  part  of  my  subject  as  I 
began: 

1st.  (negatively).  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing,^' 
that  is,  without  the  co-operation  of  my  father.  Therefore  the 
miracle  which  I  have  performed,  so  far  from  being,  as  you  un* 
justly  allege,  a  breach  of  Ood^s  holy  Sabbath,  is  on  the  contrary 
a  work  of  the  Father's  as  well  as  of  mine,  and  thus  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  mv  pretensions. 

2ndly,  (positively.)  If  you  reject  it  and  me,  then  when  I 
claim  the  high  prerogative  of  the  Father  to  Judge  you  for  your 
unbelief,  I  do  but  what  the  Father  has  already  done.  As  I 
before  said  (v.  19,  2nd  distich.)  "For  what  things  soever 
the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise :''  so  now  I 
say  with  peculiar  application  to  you,  "As  I  hear,  [from  the 
Father]  I  judge'' — ^and  as  my  work  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
day  was  just,  unless  you  will  impugn  the  works  of  the  Father 
himself,  so  " my  judgment''  of  you  "is  just"  also:  because  I 
pursue  no  private  ends  of  my  own,  but  act  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  commission  intrusted  to  me  by  my  Father. 

Having  thus  seen  the  structure  and  connexion  of  the  whole 
Introverted  Parallelism,  let  us  next  advert  to  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts,  which  will  be  found  to  be  constructed  with  equal 
nicety  and  care. 

B  and  ^  are  themselves  each  Introverted  Parallelisms. 

First  let  us  examine  B. 

The  two  distichs  of  v.  20  correspond  to  the  two  distichs 
of  V.  23  respectively,  a  to  a,  and  b  to  b,  while  the  two  central 
verses,  21  and  22,  mutually  correspond*. 

In  verses  20  and  23  (especially  in  a  and  a,)  we  find  one  of 
those  profound  harmonies,  which  exist  not  so  much  in  any  paral- 

9  Marked  oat  by  these  verses  being  the  central  lines  in  each  stanza. 

^  Obsenre  the  two  eo-ordituite  reasons  introduced  by  For  in  each  Terse.  See 
Jebb,  375— 387.  So  also  in  verses  26  and  27  ;  only  that  here  the  second  For  is; 
exchanged  for  And. 
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l^Iism  of  words  as  of  thoughts.  In  both  distichs  a  and  a^  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  one  respect,  as  medi- 
ator and  man,  is  prominently  brought  forward.  •  It  is  the  Father 
that  sheweth  him  all  things  (a),  that  has  sent  him  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  men  (a).  Still  in  both  cases,  in  what  the  Father  shews 
to  the  Son,  and  in  the  treatment  wherewith  men  receive  him 
whom  he  has  sent,  our  Saviour  impresses  earnestly  upon  his 
hearers  that  the  Father  identifies  himself  so  completely  with  him 
that  the  Son  could  truly  say,  "All  thine  are  mine,  (=  a),  and 
mine  are  thine,'*  (=  fl).  Not  only  in  good  but  in  evil,  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son  are  entire.  Every 
good  that  he  himself  possesses,  he  imparts  to  the  Son  (a) :  every 
dishonour  that  is  offered  to  the  Son,  he  counts  as  done  to  him- 
self (a). 

The  other  two  distichs,  b  and  i,  correspond  in  both,  ex- 
pressing the  c»rf  which  the  Father  has  in  view  in  the  gifts  which 
he  imparts  to  the  Son  5  in  order,  if  possible,  to  overpower  their 
minds  with  believing  admiraiion,  and  honour  of  the  Son — '^  that 
ye  may  marvel**' — "  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son.*^ 

In  Jg  the  correspondences  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  little 
remark.  Verses  24  and  25  are  parallel  to  verses  28  and  29. 
On  the  all-powerful  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  depend  everlasting 
life  and  judgment :  verses  24  and  25,  in  this  world :  verses  22 
and  29,  in  the  world  to  come. 

c  and  c  are  thus  connected.  Everlasting  life  and  escape 
from  judgment  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals : 

c) — on  their  believing ,  or  not  believing  on  the  Son  of  God. 

c) — on  their  consequent  works. 

In  d  and  d,  the  last  three  lines  of  each  quatrain  answer 
almost  verbally  to  each  other. 
Line  2.  *'  The  hour  is  coming.** 

„    3.  "  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,** 

„    4.  "  And  shall  be  quickened  thereby.** 

We  &tQ  thus  led  to. observe  that  in  the  first  lines  of  each, 
the  reiterated  earnestness  of  Jesus*  exhortations  (^'  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you**)  corresponds  with  the  5'  marvelling**  unbelief 


i  The  words  in  the  original  are  ivp,  vfiei^  Oavfia^riTe,  This  is  one  of  the  few 
outstanding  instances  still  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  supposed  ecbatic  use  of  Ti^a, 
"  so  that  ye  shall  marvel."  That  it  here  retains,  however,  its  usual  feUe  use  ^' in 
order  that "  is  proved  not  only  hy  the  far  nobler  signification  thus  given  to  our 
Saviour's  words,  but  by  the  parallelism,  which  requires  that  the  same  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  the  word  in  verse  20  as  in  the  corresponding  distich  <rf 
verse  23,  ipa  iravie^  Tifiwtri  top  viop. 
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which  he  discerned  growing  in  their  hearts^  on  their  hearing 
such  lofty  claims  preferred  by  so  lowly  an  in^vidual-^'. 

The  two  central  quatrains  of  stanzas  B  and  JB  are  extremely 
similar,  verses  26  and  27  being  almost  a  repetition  of  verses  21 
and  22.  Both  stanzas,  it  will  be  observed,  are  divided  into 
three  parts ;  and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  student  of  parallelism,  one  of  the  principal  relations 
of  the  number  Three^  or  the  Ternary  division,  by  far  the  most 
common  in  Scripture.  It  forms  a  perfect  whole,  consisting  of  a 
Beginning,  Middle,  and  End,  or,  as  the  parts  are  usually  deno- 
minated in  compositions  of  any  length,  the  Introduction,  the 
Main  Subject,  or  Body  of  the  Discourse,  and  the  Conclusion. 

The  first  division  will  be  found  to  have  always  something  of 
an  initiatory,  introductory,  preparatory  character :  the  middle 
term  or  division  marks  the  medium  or  means  through  which  the 
final  issue  or  conclusion  is  reached— the  connecting  link  which 
stands  midway  between  the  beginning  and  the  end,  uniting  the 
first  steps  with  the  last,  the  premises  with  the  conclusion,  &c. : 
while  the  third  division  marks  t?ie  end  to  which  the  initiatory 
steps  tend,  and  in  which  they  terminate.  Thus  in  the  ternary 
division  of  B,  the  first  quatrain,  v.  20,  indicates  the  great 


J  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Gradational  Parallelism,  we  may  ob- 
serve a  regular  gradation  or  advance  in  the  meaning  in  the  last  stanzas,  above  the 
first  to  which  they  correspond,  both  in  B  and  in  S. 

In  B,  the  two  parts  of  verse  23  rise  above  the  two  corresponding  parts  of  verse 
20, 

a)  Not  only  does  the  Father  shew  the  Son  all  things,  and  impart  to  him  every 
power  that  he  Mmself  possesses  \  but 

a)  even  that  which  is  the  highest  aim  that  he  proposes  to  himself  in  all  that  he 
does — ^his  own  glory  and  hotwur — ^he  desires  to  communicate  in  full  measure  to  the 
Son. 

In  b)  **  that  ye  may  marvel "  is  heightened  in  b)  into  *  *  that  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,"  &c.,  and  "  marvel**  in  b)  into  divine  '*  honour  "  in  *). 

In  the  two  paHs  of  the  central  quatrain,  a  dmilar  advance  b  perceptible  in  verse 
22  above  verse  21.  '*  Raising  up  the  dead  and  quickening  th^m  "  is  the  initiatory 
act  in  the  great  work  of  man's  redemption ;  '*  judgment  **  is  the  final  act,  whi(^ 
shall  fix  his  everlasting  fate. 

In  JBf  the  advance  is  equally  eviflent  from  the  present  partial  resurrection  and 
judgment  in  verses  24  and  25,  to  the  final  and  univereal  in  verses  28  and  29.  In 
order,  if  possible,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  belief  in  him  as  the  Saviour 
from  spiritual  death  and  judgment  in  this  world,  Jesus  assures  them  that  he  was  in- 
vested with  what  they  regarded  as  the  greatest  work  of  divine  omnipotence  and  glory, 
the  power  of  raising  all  men  to  life  at  the  last  day,  and  judgmg  an  assembled  world. 
It  is  what  logicians  term  an  argument  a  majori  ad  minus. 

The  advance  too  from  faith  to  works  is  observable  in  verse  29  as  compared  with 
verse  24,  and  the  appropriate  place  and  character  of  each  are  briefly  but  distinctly 
indicated.  Faith  must  begin  the  believer's  life  and  introduce  the  great  change  (c)  : 
hot  it  will  avail  nothing  unless  followed  and  proved  to  be  genuine  by  works,  since 
by  these  the  eternal  state  of  each  will  be  decided  at  the  last  day  (c). 
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Source  from  whose  love  all  things  are  communicated  ta  the  Sob:, 
while  the  third,  v.  23,  as  evidently  marks  the  end  for  which 
these  are  communicated,  viz.,  that  equal  honour  should  be  paid 
to  the  Son  as  to  the  Father.  But  verses  21,  22,  contain  what 
forms  the  grand  central  point  of  the  whole,  the  means  through 
which  the  end  designed  is  to  be  attained,  viz.,  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  in  actual  possession  and  in  sovereign  exercise^,  even  as 
mediator,  of  the  powers  of  Creator  and  Judge  of  all. 

His  possession  of  these  exclusively  divine  prerogatives  is,  in 
short,  the  main  point  on  which  our  Saviour  desires  the  thoughts 
of  his  hearers  to  be  centred  in  both  departments  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  in  B  as  the  convincing  proof  the  justice  of  his  claims 
to  equal  powers  and  honour  with  the  Father  himself;  in  ^  as 
the  argument  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  arouse  his  unbe- 
lieving countrymen  to  the  danger  of  longer  resisting  him,  in 
whose  hands  were  the  issues  of  hfe  and  of  death.  In  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  latter  stanza  (Jg),  the  introductory  character 
of  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  first  division,  verses 
24,  25,  as  compared  with  the  final  resurrection  and  judgment  in 
verses  28,  29,  has  already  been  noticed. 

Still,  closely  resembling  each  other  as  are  the  central  qua- 
trains of  both  B  and  J@,  the  variations  in  each  are  most  signifi- 
cant, and  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  object  of  each 
stanza.  In  verses  21  and  22,  which  are  intended  to  draw  the 
attention  more  directly  to  Christ  himself,  the  points  more  pro- 
minently insisted  upon  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  elevate  our 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  sovereignty  of  his 
attributes.  Even  as  the  Father  doeth,  so  doeth  the  Son,  "  quick- 
ening whom  he  tvilV^  Not  the  Father,  but  Ae,  shall  be  the  im- 
mediate judge  of  all. 

But  in  verses  26  and  27,  where  it  is  his  more  immediate  de- 
sign to  direct  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  their  duty  towards 
him,  and  to  lead  them  from  acknowledged  premises  to  the  in- 
tended conclusion,  he  dwells  more  upon  the  derivation  of  his 
prerogatives  from  his  Father,  that  they  might  be  alarmed  by  the 
thought  that  if  they  "  heard  not  his  word^'  they  were  showing 
a  diuregard  of  "  him  that  sent"  him.  (Compare  v.  24.  ^^  As  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  himself:  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment, &c."  And  though  in  human  form,  which  had  been  the 
reason  of  their  opposing  him  on  this  occasion,  and  accusing  him 
of  blasphemy,  "  because  that  he,  being  man,  made  himself  equal 
with  God,"  he  on  the  contrary  assures  them  that  the  very  rea- 

^  '' The  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will." 
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son  why  the  Father  had  committed  those  powers  to  him  as 
mediator  was^  that  he  had  humbled  himself  to  become  ^^the 
Son  of  man/^  and  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  his  brethren, 
since  thus  alone  could  he  redeem  man^s  fallen  nature,  become  a 
merciful  and  sympathizing  High  Priest,  and  a  confessedly  im* 
partial  Judge. 

Lastly,  we  remark  that  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  regular 
form  of  the  Epanodos  in  v.  30.  Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  this 
verse  is  parallel  to  v.  19 ;  but  the  separate  propositions  in  each 
do  not  follow  the  usual  arrangement,  1,  2  :  2,  1,  but  are  placed 
1,  2  : 1,  2,  or,  in  the  present  case,  instead  of  Negative,  Positive : 
Positive,  Negative,  the  two  last  are  like  the  first.  Negative, 
Positive.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  Had  the  discourse 
ended  at  v.  30,  and  our  Lord^s  reply  been  only  apblogetical,  in- 
tended principally  to  repel  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  he  would 
have  concluded  as  he  began,  with  the  negative  proposition,  "  I 
can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing"  (unauthorized  by  my  Father.) 
Our  Saviour's  design,  however,  was  not  merely  defensive  but  ag- 
gressive, directed  to  convict  the  Jews  of  their  great  guilt  in 
rejecting  his  claims.  As  he  was,  therefore,  now  about  to  leave 
the  negative  side  of  the  argument,  (=  ^^/am  not  guilty,")  and 
in  the  remainder  of  his  discourse  (31—47)  to  insist  rather  on  the 
positive  (=  "But  ye  are  guilty"),  he  reverses  with  propriety  the 
usual  order  of  the  propositions,  summing  up  in  a  single  sentence 
the  defence  of  himself,  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing,"  and 
placing  last,  and  in  order  to  draw  attention  more  particularly  to 
them,  dwelUng,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  verse,  on  the  proofs 
which  he  is  now  about  to  adduce  of  his  right  to  pass  judgment 
on  their  unbelief,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 

Though  I  fear  I  may  have  already  exhausted  the  reader's 
patience  by  the  minuteness  of  my  criticisms  on  this  instance  of 
the  Introverted  Parallelism,  or  Epanodos,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
trespassing  a  little  longer  upon  it,  and  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity  which  this  passage  offers  of  rebutting  the  charge 
against  Parallelism  of  its  inutility  in  eliciting  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  of  exemplifying  the  great  importance,  for  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  of  the  Epanodos  in 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  leading  point  of  the  argu- 
ment, by  placing  it  first  and  last. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  true  meaning  of  our  Saviour's 
first  brief  reply  to  the  objection  of  his  adversaries,  which  had 
escaped  all  the  commentators  (v.  17,  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work")  is  immediately  elicited  by  attention  to 
the  equivalent  words  with  which  the  Epanodos,  in  his  more  ex- 
panded answer,  begins  and  ends,  verses  19  and  30.     In  like 
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manner^  the  true  meaning  of  the  words^  with  which  the  second 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  adduce  in  judg- 
ment the  testimony  for  himself  and  against  his  opposers,  begins, 
"  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true,^'  (v.  31,) 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  have  been  equally  misapprehended. 
Comparing  these  words  with  the  preceding,  "  /  can  of  mine  own 
seip  do  nothing,^^  %.e,  apart  from  the  Father,  a  new  light  is 
immediately  thrown  upon  the  succeeding  proposition,  ^^  If  /* 
bear  witness  of  myself,^'  that  is,  apart  from  my  Father,  "my 
witness  is  not  true/'  Neither  in  my  workSy  nor  in  my  tvords, 
Christ  evidently  means  to  say,  do  I  stand  alone**?  "  I  can  of 
mine  own  self  do  nothing,''  without  the  Father's  doing  it  at  the 
same  time.  So  ''if  I  bear  witness  of  myself"  without  the 
Father's  bearing  witness  of  me  at  the  same  time,  believe  me 
not** :  "  my  witness  is  not  true."  But  I  am  not  alone^  :  ''  there 
is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me,"  even  my  Father. 

In  this  verse,  as  usually  interpreted,  our  Lord  is  represented 
as  condescending  to  reason  with  the  Jews  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  for  argument's  sake  to  admit  that  his  testimony  in 
his  own  behalf  was  not  to  be  accepted,  on  the  ground  that  no 
man  is  a  sufficient  witness  in  his  own  case,  from  the  inherent 
untruthfulness  of  human  nature.  Nothing,  I  conceive,  could  be 
more  entirely  at  variance  with  the  whole  scope  of  our  Saviour's 
reasoning  in  what  follows,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to  enforce 
upon  the  Jews  the  truth,  indispensable  for  their  acceptance  of 
him  as  the  Son  of  God,  that  the  Divine  alone  can  testify  of  the 
Divine.  '' I  receive  not  testimony  from  man"  (v.  34.)  To  faci- 
litate your  faith  in  me  I  indeed  refer  you  to  John  (verses  33 — 
35,)  whom,  for  a  time  at  leasts  you  regarded  as  a  messenger 
from  God,  and  who  bare  witness  to  me."  Nevertheless  John, 
as  John — as  a  mere  man — can  never  convince  you  of  my  divine 
nature  and  office.  '^  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  reveal  my  true 
glory  unto  you,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  (Mat.  xvi. 
17.  Unless  you  recognize  the  voice  of  God  as  speaking  through 
John,  you  can  never  overcome  your  carnal  prejudices  against 
me,  so  as  truly  to  believe  that  in  my  human  form  "  dwells  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  No — God  alone  can  testify 
of  God.    Ye  must ''  aU  be  taught  of  God,"  John  vi.  45.    ''  No 

'  erfu)  ,  ,  .aTT*  ifimnov, 

^  erfw,  emphaticaUy. 

n  Compare  John  xiv.  10,  **  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me  ?  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  qf  m^ielf;  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.** 

0  Compare  John  x.  37,  *'  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  bdieve  me  nof 

P  See  John  viii.  16. 
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man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him/'  John  vi.  44.  ''  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of 
John/'  John  v.  36) ;  more  direct  and  immediate  evidence  of 
Grod's  having  spoken.  The  divine  works  which  you  behold,  are 
my  testimony.  They  are  my  Father's  witness  to  me ;  they  are 
my  witness  to  myself  ^  as  being  performed  by  the  conjoint 
power  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son. 

'^  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John  : 

For  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish. 
The  same  works  that  /**  do, 

Bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me." 

John  V.  86. 

Compare  with  this — 

"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  [in  these  works,] 

And  /  work." 

I  bear  witness  in  them  to  myself,  by  the  almighty  power  and 
sovereign  authority  with  which,  as  the  Son  of  God,  you  have 
heard  me,  in  my  own  name,  command  the  evil  spirits  to  go 
forth,  and  they  obeyed;  and  say  unto  the  leper,  "/  will'^ :  be 
thou  cleansed."  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,"  apart  from 
God,  and  as  a  mere  man  ;  if  my  work  of  healing  the  impotent 
man  were  a  human  work,  as  your  position  of  holding  it  a  breach 
of  God's  law  would  require  you  in  consistency  to  maintain,  then, 
indeed,  my  witness  that  I  am  equal  to  God  were  not  true.  But 
if  on  the  contrary  this  work,  like  all  that  I  have  hitherto*  per- 
formed, is  beyond  question  a  work  of  divine  power,  then,  as 
miquestionably,  my  witness  is  true.  It  is  coincident  with  the 
Father's :  it  is  no  human  testimony,  "  for  I  receive  not  testi- 
mony from  man  :"  "  I  stand  not  alone,"  John  viii.  16.  "  There 
is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me,"  even  my  Father. 

Regarded  as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  this  verse 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  very  point  to 
be  proved,  which  was  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  It  would 
have  been  descending  from  the  lofty  position  which  he  had  taken 
up,  and  to  which  he  wished  to  raise  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
that  they  must  listen  to  him  with  the  same  reverence,  and  pay 
to  him  the  same  honour  as  to  the  Father  himself.  It  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  as  reasoning  inconclusively.  "Let  it  be 
granted  that  I  am  but  a  man,  as  you  suppose,  and  that  therefore 

9  Compare  John  yiii.  18,  **  I  am  one  that  bear  witness  qf  myself,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^' 
tW  that  sent  me  heareth  witness  of  me." 

*"  J  is  emphatical  in  the  original,   ^  eryu?  iroiu), 

*  Whereas  Moses'  miracles  were  always  prefaced,  '*  and  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,"  &c.,  Exod.  vii.  19. 

*  €uj^  aproy  John  v.  17. 

O  2 
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my  witness  with  regard  to  myself  is  not  to  be  accepted  :  still  I 
will  prove  to  you,  even  on  this  supposition,  that  lam  God,  pos- 
sessed of  his  very  highest  attributes/^  Our  Lord^s  argument, 
there  seems  to  be  no  question,  must  have  been  the  very  reverse. 
*^  I  must  bear  witness  to  myself,  if  I  am  ever  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  the  Son  of  Grod.  Unless  I  bear  witness  to  myself  by 
works  displaying  a  power,  a  wisdom,  and  a  goodness,  equal  to 
those  of  the  Father,  you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  believe  me/' 
"  If,  indeed,  I  bear  witness  to  myself^'  as  a  mere  man  without 
performing  works  equal  to  those  of  the  Father,  such  as  alone 
could  prove  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  bearing  witness  to  me, 
^  my  witness  would  not  be  true :'  but  as,  without  doubt,  my 
works  can  proceed  from  God  alone,  my  witness  is  true/^ 

This  verse  is  thus  brought  into  perfect  accordance  with  ch. 
viii.  14,  "Though  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  true,"" 
and  there  will  be  not  even  the  semblance  of  contradiction  be- 
tween them. 

In  ch.  V.  31,  the  proposition  is  stated  hypothetically,  "  If  I 
bear  witness  of  myself  "  apart  from  the  Father,  then  indeed 
"  my  witness  is  not  true."  But  the  Father  does  bear  evidence 
along  with  me,  my  works  being  indubitably  works  of  divine 
power,  and  therefore  my  witness  is  true. 

In  ch.  viii.  14,  the  proposition  is  stated  directly,  "  Though  I 
bear  witness  of  myself  yet  my  witness  is  true :"  for  (however 
little  you  recognize  my  divine  origin^  as  proceeding  from,  and 
again  about  to  return  to,  the  Father)  "  I  know  whence  I  come 
and  whither  I  go."  You  regard  me  as  a  man,  and  you  object 
that  no  man's  testimony  is  to  be  accepted  in  his  own  favour. 
Should  this  be  granted  in  the  case  of  man,  still  the  very  oppo- 
site as  I  before  argued  with  you,  is  the  truth  with  regard  to  God. 
God  alone  can  testify  of  God.  My  witness  of  myself  is  true, 
because  I  am  God's  Son  who  came  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  return  to  his  bosom.  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
self" alone  without  the  Father,  then  indeed  my  witness  is  not 
true  :  but  "  I  am  not  alone,  but  I,  and  the  Father  that  sent  me." 
Now,  in  vour  law  it  is  written  that  the  testimony  of  even  two 
m£n,  {avdpdyjTCDv)  is  true  and  valid,  and  though  divine  testimony 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  same  rules,  even  this  double  testi- 
mony I  can  adduce  to  my  divinity.  "  I  am  one  that  bear  wit- 
ness of  myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  me  beareth  witness 
of  me." 

In  ch.  viii.  there  is  no  recall,  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  as 


<*  The  words  in  the  Greek  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  chap.  v.  31,   thongh  our 
translators  have  here  used  **  record  "  instead  of  "  witness" 
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generally  supposed,  of  any  concession  that  he  had  made  to  the 
Jews  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Both  parties  maintain  their 
original  position.  The  Jews  still  obstinately  persist  in  looking 
on  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  and  in  closing  their  eyes  wilfully  on 
the  manifestation  of  divine  perfections  which  he  was  continually 
exhibiting;  while  our  Lord  is  still  anxiously  endeavouring,  as 
frequently  throughout  the  intermediate  chapters,  to  impress  on 
their  minds,  that  "  spiritual  things  are  only  spiritually  to  be 
discerned,"  and  that  instead  of  listening  to  their  own  carnal 
reasonings,  they  should  humbly  ask  of  God  himself  to  teach 
them  (John  vi.  45),  and  to  give  them  willing  minds  to  ''do  his 
will,  that  they  might  know  of  Jesus^  doctrine  whether  it  were  of 
God,  or  whether  he  spake  of  himself.'^  John  vii.  17. 

J.  F. 
Edinburgh, 
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1  Tim.  v.  11—13. 

"  But  the  younger  widows  refuse ;  for  when  {orav)  they  have  begun  to  wax 
Vfonton  against  Christ f  (KaTaffTprjviaatoffi  rod  ^purTov)  they  will  marry  (f^a^eip 
bikovffiv),  having  damnation,  hecause  they  have  cast  off  their  first  faith.  And  withifl 
they  learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from  house  to  house ;  and  not  only  idle,  but 
tattlers  also  and  busybodies,  speaking  thiags  which  they  ought  not." 

Dissatisfied  with  the  interpretation  ordinarily  given  to  the 
expression  '' to  wax  wanton  against  Christy^  (as  though  nothing 
more  was  meant  by  it  than  that  these  widows  would  be  guilty  of 
wantonness,  and  that  wantonness  was  offensive  to  Christ ;  or 
nothing  more  than  that  they  would  grow  weary  against  Christ  of 
the  services  to  which  they  had  been  appointed,  or  weary  of  the 
restraints  of  Christianity  in  general;  and  equally  dissatisfied 
with  that  ordinarily  attached  to  the  expression  oravy  "  when " 
(as  though  all  that  was  designed  thereby  was  simply  to  indicate 
the  tempus  quo ;  t.  e-,  to  declare  that  wh£n  they  had  waxed 
wanton,  then  they  would  marry) — I  would  suggest  that  we 
understand  the  "when''  of  these  verses  in  the  sense  of  even 
when,  (a  sense  which  it  often  bears,)  and  the  phrase  "  to  marry, 
when  they  have  begun  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ,''  as  deno- 
ting that  so  for  the  most  part  did  these  younger  widows  desire 
to  remarry,  that  "  even  when  their  wantonness  or  love  had  refer- 
ence to  men  that  were  unbelievers,  even  then  they  married.^^ 

The  most  appropriate  translation  of  the  word  orav  (when) 
considered  as  a  particle  of  time,  is  of  course  a  simple  when. 
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But  being  not  un&equently  employed  to  denote  not  so  much 
the  time  when,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  a  thing  is  done, 
(as  in  Luke  xvii.  10;  2  Cor.  xii.  10;  James  i.  2,  &c.)  especially 
if  those  circumstances  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
a  result  diflferent  from  that  which  actually  takes  place,  I  would 
here  understand  it  not  as  a  particle  of  time^  but  as  a  particle  of 
circumstance. 

Our  English  wfien  is  often  similarly  used.  For  the  reader's 
satisfaction  I  subjoin  a  few  instances  in  proof." 

The  expression  "  they  will  marry ,'  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
Greek,  is  in  thorough  consistency  with  this  interpretation — 
the  original  being,  not  as  the  translation  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, the  future  ^afirjaovai  {they  will  marry),  but  the  present 
yafieiv  ^iXovtrc  (they  mil  to  marry).  A  present  tense  being  the 
tense  employed,  the  expression  "they  will^^  in  the  sense  of 
"  they  desire,^'  seems  intended  therefore  not  so  much  to  inform 
us  as  to  what  they  would  hereafter  do,  as  to  assert  with  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  already  done  by  them,  that  so  bent  were 
they  upon  remarriage,  so  deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  so  reckless 
of  appearances,  so  regardless  of  duty,  that  even  when,  or  even 
though,  they  waxed  wanton  against  Christ,  even  then  they  mar- 
ried. It  speaks  of  the  future  only  by  implication.  The  ambi- 
guousness  of  our  English  translation  of  this  expression  has  no 
existence  in  the  Greek. 

For  this  reason  then,  if  for  no  other,  even  when,  or  even 
though,  would  seem  to  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  common 
translation  "when,^^  in  order  that  the  translation  may  ade- 
quately express  the  disposedness,  and  readiness,  and  eagerness, 
to  remarry,  which  actually  had  been  manifested,  and  which  in 
the  Greek  is  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  verb  ^eXowrt. 

Various  commentators  have  thought  it  not  improbable  in- 
deed, that  some  of  the  widows  referred  to  may  " perhaps  ^^  have 

«  "  Whefif  (i.  e.f  even  when)  there  is  nothing  from  without  to  disturb,  a  secret 
poison  operates  within." — ^Blair's  Sermons,  Serm.  XXII. 

"  when  the  human  condition  appears  most  depressed,  the  feelings  of  meiii 
through  a  gracious  appointment  of  Providence,  adjust  themselves  thereto." — Ibid, 

"  Every  man  may  recollect  instances  of  fondness  and  dislike  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  him ;  of  a  disposition  to  court  some  and  avoid  others,  when  he 
could  assign  no  reason  for  the  preference." — Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  160. 

"  He  not  only  did  not  suppress  this  club  at  its  beginning,  but  he  encouraged  it 
in  every  part  of  its  progress  ;  when  Jacobin  clubs  under  the  very  same  or  similar 
titles  were  making  such  dreadful  havoc  in  a  country  not  thirty  miles  from  the  coast 
of  England,  and  when  every  motive  of  moral  prudence  called  for  the  discooragemeat 
of  such  societies.  When  its  proceedings  had  caused  very  serious  alarm,  he  publicly 
treated  these  apprehensions  with  the  greatest  asperity  and  ridicule,  and  condemned 
and  vilified, in  the  most  insulting  and  outrageous  terms  the  proclamation  issued  on 
that  occasion." — Burke,  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  153. 
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remarried  as  supposed.^  But  I  eannot  find  that  any  of  them 
recognize  in  the  expression  that  '^when  (even  when)  they  waxed 
wanton  against  Clmst  they  married/^  an  express  assertion  of 
the  fact — ^and  yet  if  it  be  not  there  asserted  that  they  did  so 
marry,  the  supposition  that  they  did  so,  however  probable  it 
may  be  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  a  supposition  without  proof. 
The  proof,  the  actual  proof,  of  their  so  marrying,  if  to  be  found 
anywhere,  must  be  found  in  the  very  words  of  the  charge  itself 
— ^in  the  charge  that  ''when  feven  when)  ihey  washed  wanton 
against  Christ,  they  married;"  for  if  not  to  be  found  there,  it 
is  not  to  be  found  at  all. 

Others,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  widows  in 
question  were  under  some  sort  of  an  engagement  not  to  remarry, 
(in  order  that  the  church  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  their 
services  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  their  term  of 
life,)  think  it  most  likely  that  the  sin  of  these  widows  in  refer- 
ence to  marriage  was  not  so  much  that  they  had  married  unbe- 
lievers, as  that  they  had  dared  to  marry  a  second  time  at  all. 
But  the  supposition,  they  did  so  bind  themselves,  is  wholly 
conjectural,  and  is  anything  but  probable.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  they  would  be  expected  or  required  so  to  do :  nor  probable 
that  they  should  even  so  much  as  intend  to  remain  unmarried. 
K  the  very  apostles  regarded  themselves  as  free  to  marry  (1  Cor. 
ix.  5),  notwithstanding  their  more  numerous  and  more  impor- 
tant avocations,  surely  it  would  neither  have  been  considerate, 
nor  humane,  nor  Christian-like,  to  have  expected  of  these  young 
widows  that  they,  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  continue  single, 
and  forego  marital  protection  and  support,  merely  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  give  to  the  church  the  full  complement  of 
their  minor  and  less  important  services.  It  might  have  been 
desirable  upon  many  accounts  that  the  widows  to  be  selected 
should  be  such  as  were  likely  to  remain  unmarried.  The  words, 
"  Refuse  them,  because  they  will  rnarry — marry  even  when  they 
have  begun  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ"  imply  as  much. 
Probabilities,  however,  are  wholly  against  the  supposition  of 
promise,  or  vow,  or  stipulation  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
expression,   their  "first  faith,"  has  indeed  been  insisted   on 

^  ''When  they  grow  wanton,  (though  such  a  disposition  be  directly  against  the 
laws  of  Christ,)  they  will  marry ;  and  perhaps  to  husbands  who  are  strangers  to 
Christianity" -^Doddridge  in  loc, 

"  Waxing  wanton  against  Christ,  i.e.,  growing  weary  of  Christ  and  of  his  service 
in  the  diorch,  they  will  marry, — perhaps  to  infidels,^{or  they  who  are  sons  of  the 
church  will  not  easily  give  way  to  match  with  persons  so  devoted." — Mant  and 

"They  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  apostatize  from  the  faith  by  marrying 
heathens^  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  some.— Scott  in  loc. 
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as  giving  some  countenance  to  the  opinion.  But  the  ordi- 
nary interpretation  of  this  phrase,  which  regards  it  as  haying 
reference  to  their  faith  as  Christians  rather  than  to  any  violated 
vow  binding  them  never  again  to  marry,  appears  to  be  the  most 
natural  interpretation.  As  the  "first  love^'  (Rev.  ii.  4)  of  the 
Apocalyptic  church  at  Ephesus  was  clearly  their  love  to  Christ, 
so  is  it  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  "first  ftUth'^  of 
these  widows  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  their  faith  in  Christ. 
To  violate  a  given  pledge  or  promise  may,  it  is  true,  be  expressed 
in  Greek  by  the  phrase,  aS^eretv  rr^v  irUrrvv  (violare  fidem) ;  but 
such  a  promise  would  scarcely  be  called  a  irpdnri  irl/m^;.  The 
added  epithet,  t^i/  irptorrfv  (their  first),  seems  to  compel  us 
therefore  to  receive  the  common  interpretation  of  this  expression 
as  correct.  It  has  been  further  urged  that  in  a  preceding  verse 
(verse  9)  it  is  directed  that  such  widows  only  should  be  chosen 
as  had  been  the  "  wife  of  one  man,''  Inasmuch  however  as  the 
ehurch  had  not  yet  begun  to  forbid  either  to  remarry  or  to 
marry  {vide  Bom.  vii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  39),  nothing  more  appears 
to  have  been  meant  by  this  direction  than  that  they  should  be 
such  as  during  the  life-time  of  their  husband  or  husbands,  had 
lived  with  those  husbands  throughout  chastely  and  honourably ; 
it  being  desirable  for  the  credit  of  Christianity  that  none  should 
be  elected  to  honourable  office  in  the  church,  who  had  not,  at 
least  since  their  profession  of  Christianity,  maintained  an  ho- 
nourable character. 

It  is  well  known  that  divorces  followed  by  remarriage  were 
common  in  these  days  both  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known,  or  not  so  well  remembered, 
that  it  was  almost  as  common  for  the  wife,  upon  light  or  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  to  divorce  or  to  leave  her  husband,  and  to  be 
married  to  another,  as  for  the  husband  to  divorce  the  wife. 
For  proofs,  see  Whitby  and  lAgJUfoot.  Our  Lord  himself  refers 
to  these  female  divorces  (Mark  x.  12),  as  does  also  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  13).  By  "the  mfe  of  one  man/'  therefore, 
must  have  been  meant,  not  the  wife  who,  her  first  husband 
having  died,  had  never  had  a  second,  but  the  wife  who  had 
never  had  a  second  during  the  lifetime  of  her  first. 

But  not  only  do  the  common  interpretations  of  the  passage 
under  consideration  (whether  the  plurase,  "to  wax  wanton 
against  Christ,'^  be  understood  as  meaning  simply  to  wax  wan- 
ton, or  whether  as  meaning  to  grow  weary  of  the  duties  to  which 
they  had  been  appointed,  or  whether  to  grow  weary  of  Christ 
and  of  the  restraints  of  Christianity  in  general,  or  whether  as 
denoting  a  desire  to  remarry  in  spite  of  an  engagement  to  the 
contrary),  appear  to  give  an  unsustained  and  weak  meaning  to 
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the  phrase,  "  to  wax  wanton  agaimt  Christ  ;'*  but  they  leave  us 
also  without  any  explanation  at  all,  or  without  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  precise  force  of  the  expression  '^  when^^  the 
grand  diflSculty  of  the  passage — and  the  right  interpretation  of 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
whole. 

If  the  interpretation  above  suggested  be  correct,  it  would, 
it  is  true,  have  been  easy  for  the  apostle  to  have  expressed 
the  sentiment  supposed  with  greater  clearness.  Instead  of  say- 
ing of  these  widows  that  they  would  wax  wanton  "against 
Christ/^  he  might,  for  instance,  have  said  that  they  would  wax 
wanton  ^^^M?ar(fo  an  unbelievers^  But  the  latter  expression, 
though  it  would  have  been  less  ambiguous,  would  also  have  been 
less  Pauline.  In  Pauline  phraseology,  to  marry  a  believer,  is 
to  marry  "  in  Christ,'^  or  to  marry  "  in  the  Lord.^^  (1  Cor.  vii. 
39.)  If  then,  in  Pauline  phraseology,  to  marry  a  believer  is  to 
marry  ^  in  Christ^  or  '  in  the  Lord,^  to  marry  an  unbeliever  must 
be  to  marry  '  against  Christ ;'  and  to  wax  wanton  towards  an 
unbeliever  ^  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ.^  The  fact,  that  so 
to  speak  of  such  marriages  is  agreeable  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  apostle,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  orav 
(when)  may  be,  and  often  is,  employed  in  the  sense  of  even 
when,  will,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  be  considered  as  conclusive. 

Upon  these  grounds  then,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
widows  referred  to  were  to  be  refused,  not  simply  because  they 
would  wax  wanton,  nor  simply  because  they  would  grow  weary 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  nor  simply  because  they  would 
remarry,  but  because  such  for  the  most  part  was  the  wanton- 
ness of  widows  of  the  class  referred  to  fi.  e.,  of  younger  widows,) 
or  such,  for  the  most  part,  their  desire  to  remarry,  that  even 
when  the  wantonness  of  their  desire  had  reference  to  men  that 
were  unbelievers,  even  then  they  married. 

Of  wantonness,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word, 
they  may  have  been  guilty  or  they  may  not.  Probably  they 
were  not,  at  least,  not  guilty  of  known  and  open  wantonness. 
Their  conduct  may  have  been  spoken  of  as  wantonness,  (a  word 
of  great  latitude  of  meaning,)  simply  and  solely  that  their  dis- 
posedness  and  readiness  to  remarry  as  they  did,  might,  by  a 
strong  term,  be  the  more  severely  censured.  Had  they  been 
guilty  of  wantonness  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  un- 
derstand the  word,  their  wantonness,  if  known,  would  of  itself 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  be  refused,  whe- 
ther they  consummated  that  wantonness  by  marrying  with 
heathen  men,  or  not.  But  whether  guilty  of  actual  wanton- 
ness or  not,  yet  considering  the  idolatry  and  licentiousness  of 
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heathenism^  and  the  parity  and  spirituality  demanded  by  Chris- 
tianity^ it  is  clear  that  in  uniting  themselves  to  heathen  hus- 
bands they  were  guilty  of  gross  sin.  What  Christian  woman 
would  choose  to  place  herself  by  marriage  under  the  authority 
of  any  man  that  was  a  heathen^  unless  she  had  already^  at  least 
in  hearty  renounced  the  Christianity  which  she  had  hitherto 
professed?  "How,"  asks  TertuUian,  "can  the  wife  serve  two 
masters? — the  Lord  and  a  husband,  that  husband  being  a 
heathen.  After  whatever  fashion  she  may  pay  her  duties  to 
her  husband,  the  Lord  she  cannot  satisfy,  while  she  hath  at 
her  side  a  servant  of  the  devil." — In  Uxoremy  Ub.  ii.,  c.  3. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  indeed  that  these  remarriages  should 
have  been  so  frequent  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  or^it 
of  Christianity,  that  so  stringent  a  rule  should  be  given  as 
that  the  younger  widows  should  all  of  them,  without  exception, 
be  refused.  But  although  the  charge  against  these  "younger 
widows"  is  expressed  in  general  terms,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  all  of  them,  nor  yet  that  the  majority  of  them,  had  waxed 
thus  wanton  against  Christ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  St.  Paul 
expected  that  aJl  would.^  A  very  few  instances  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  direction,  "The  younger  (i.e.,  all 
younger)  widows  refuse."  The  credit  of  Christianity  demanded 
that  none  should  be  appointed  to  the  discharge  of  prominent 
and  special  duties  but  such  as  might  be  depended  on  with  con- 
fidence. If  "to  wax  wanton  against  Christ,"  or  to  be  "idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house,  tattlers  also  and  busy- 
bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not,"  (verse  13),  was 
an  evil  peculiarly  incident  to  the  age  of  these  yoimger  widows, 
it  was  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  general  charge,  and  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  reason  why,  as  a  general  rule,  no  widow- 
should  "  be  taken  into  the  number  who  was  under  threescore 
years  old."  It  is  quite  possible,  moreover,  that  the  Christianity 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  widows  referred  to  (of  those  of  them^ 
at  least,  who  were  the  widows  of  Christian  husbands)  was  merely 
nominal.  Their  Christianity  may  have  been  adopted  rather 
firom  a  regard  to  the  convictions  of  their  husbands  than  from 
any  personal  or  heartfelt  convictions  of  their  own.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  such,  their  husbands  dying,  would  of  course  be  dis- 
carded without  difficulty.  Such  would  have  but  little  hesitation 
in  waxing  wanton  against  Christ,  and  such  would  have  as  little 
in  marrying  against  Christ. 

In  the  above  remarks  not  any  notice  whatsoever  has  been 

c  ""Orcof  (3t€  &y),  i.  e.  whetif  with  the  accessory  idea  of  uncertainty;  t.  q.  wken- 
soever f  if  evert  in  case  that,  so  qften  as.**    Robinson  (Edw.)  Lexicon,  sub.  voe. 
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taken  of  the  words  ^oxhto^  Kpifia,  partly  because  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  sit  in  judgment  on  these  widows^  and  partly  because 
it  is  immaterial  to  the  suggested  interpretation  of  the  other 
phrases  of  the  verse  whether  we  translate  Kpifia  "  damnation/' 
or  whether  '^  condemnation/'  I  am  however  very  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  phrase  employed  is  wisely  and  designedly 
indefinite. 

British  Museum.  K. 


ON  THE  EVANOELIZATION  OF  INDIA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  (May  last)  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Charles  of  Kirkowan  (late  of  Calcutta) 
mentioned^  when  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  India 
Missions,  in  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Koolin  Brahmin  at  Calcutta,  that  "  the  convert  had  two  wives, 
and  it  was  an  important  question  for  the  Assembly  to  settle 
how  the  missionaries  were  to  deal  with  such  a  case  /'  and  he 
suggested  ^^that  «  statement  of  the  circumstances  should  be 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Professors  of  Divinity  and 
Church  History  at  the  University  seats  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  whether  their  researches  enabled  them  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  question,''  which  was  agreed  to.  "Another  point," 
Dr.  Charles  also  said,  "  to  be  considered  was,  that  on  the  bap- 
tism of  a  Hindoo,  his  wife,  according  to  their  religion  and  usage, 
became  a  widow;  and  it  was  a  question  whether  in  such  a  case 
he  was  entitled  to  ally  himself  to  another." 

Any  one  at  all  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  India  must 
admit  that  these  difficulties  ought  to  be  removed,  and  that  it 
becomes  every  Christian  to  assist  in  doing  so,  seeing  that  they 
are  oi  such  a  nature  as  to  hinder  the  propagation  among  the 
heathen  of  the  Christian  religion  "  by  whomsoever  preached." 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  would 
request  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  considerations. 
First y  Does  the  Christian  religion  (or  the  law  of  nature)  forbid 
polygamy  or  does  it  not  ?  If  it  does,  one  of  the  difficulties  is 
removed,  for  then  the  convert  must  put  away  one  of  his  wives; 
if,  however,  it  does  not  forbid  polygamy,  then  the  convert  can 
retain  his  wives  till  death.  Second,  Are  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  considered  as  containing  the  fundamental 
truths,  doctrines,  etc.,  of  the  only  true  religion  fit  for  fallen 
man?  If  they  are,  then  all  other  truths,  doctrines,  etc.,  by 
whatever  religion  maintained,  must  give  way  to  the  only  true 
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religion  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  con- 
sequently the  second  difficulty  is  also  removed,  as  the  convert 
cannot  ally  himself  to  another  wife,  his  present  one  being  still 
living,  although  it  is  against  "  the  religion  and  usage''  of  his 
ancestors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
do  not  contain  the  truths,  doctrines,  etc.,  of  the  only  true  reli- 
gion, then  our  missionaries  are  not  entitled  to  hinder  the  con- 
vert from  marrying  again. 

1.  Does  the  Christian  religion  forbid  polygamy?  In  all 
Christian  countries,  polygamy  is  universally  prohibited,  although 
allowed  by  all  the  religions  which  have  prevailed  in  Asia. 
There  is  not,  however,  in  the  Scriptures,  an  express  law  upon 
the  subject.  Yet  polygamy  must  be  considered  as  opposed 
to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  Augustin 
and  other  Fathers,  along  with  Grotius  {De  Ju.  bell,  ac  pac. 
lib.  ii.)  maintain  the  contrary,  still  with  Lord  Kames  we  hold 
"  that  polygamy  is  a  gross  infringement  of  that  law,^'  for  as 
he  has  well  said  in  his  Sketches  (vol.  i.  s.*  6.),  ^^The  equal 
number  of  males  and  females  is  a  clear  indication  that  Pro- 
vidence intends  every  man  to  be  confined  to  one  wife,  and 
every  woman  to  one  husband,^'  Now,  "  If,^^  says  Paley,  {Moral 
Philosophy,  b.  iii.)  "  to  one  man  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to 
five  or  more  women,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deprived  of  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any.^^  Some  writers  have,  however,  de- 
nied this  equality  of  the  human  species,  e.  g.,  Montesquieu  and 
Bruce ;  the  former  represents  the  number  of  females  born  in 
Asia  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  other  sex ;  the  latter 
says  that  there  is  not  an  equality  in  Syria  and  Arabia :  but  the 
best  informed  travellers  deny  the  reality  of  this  supposed  in- 
equality. Seeing  then  that  polygamy  is  against  the  law  of 
nature,  are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  it  is  also  against  the 
law  of  God  ?  We  are ;  for  although  we  have  not  an  express 
command,  yet  it  appears  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
Levit.  xviii.  18,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister 
(or  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  "  one  wife  to  another*^),  to 
vex  her,  beside  the  other  in  her  life  time.^'  Commentators 
differ  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  verse ;  Bishop  Patrick, 
Clarke,  Scott,  Henry,  and  Denham  (in  Kitto's  Cyclopadia,  art. 
"Marriage^^),  understand  it  as  meaning,  "no  man  was  to  take 
two  sisters  as  Jacob  had  formerly  done '/'  but  Matthew  Poole 
and  Dwight  understand  it  as  "  the  taking  of  one  wife  to  another 
in  her  lifetime ;"  the  former  says,  "  The  sense  rather  is,  ^  Thou 
shalt  not  take  one  woman  to  another,"  else  here  were  a  tauto« 
logy  of  verse  16 ;  and  lest  he  should  vex  her,  is  also  more  likely 
to  happen  from  marrying  a  stranger  than  a  sister,"  {Annota' 
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tions) .  With  this  rendering  we  are  inclined  to  agree.  But  it 
is  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  that  we  find  the 
strongest  argument  against  polygamy,  '^  Have  ye  not  read,  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and 
female ^^  {apaev  xaX  BrfKv,  a  male  and  a  female).  "For  this 
cause  shaU  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
his  wife ;  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,^'  etc.  We  have 
here  a  complete  argument  against  polygamy ;  for  besides  Christ's 
authority,  if  in  the  beginning  the  Almighty  created  no  more 
than  a  single  pair,  one  of  each  sex,  a  male  and  a  female ;  and  if 
ever  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  both  sexes  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  equal  in  number;  then  taking  foB  granted 
that  every  male  has  a  right  to  marry,  it  follows  that  polygamy 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  opposed  both  to  the  law  of  God 
and  to  the  law  of  nature ;  for  where  there  is  an  equality,  it  is 
clear  that  no  one  can  lawfully  deprive  others  of  their  birthright 
by  having  more  wives  than  one.  This  then  being  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  no  missionary  of  the  Gospel  can  allow  any  convert 
to  possess  two  wives,  as  it  is  most  decidedly  forbidden  by  the 
religion  which  he  professes.  It  may  be  asked,  however.  If  the 
convert  must  put  away  one  of  his  wives,  which  of  them  is  he  to 
consider  as  his  lawful  wife,  seeing  that  both  have  equal  claims  ? 
This  we  admit  is  a  diflficulty,  as  the  missionary  mtist  insist  on 
the  convert  possessing  only  one  wife ;  for  should  he  allow  him 
to  have  two  then  he  admits  that  the  Christian  religion  allows 
polygamy,  which  we  have  shewn  is  not  the  case.  When,  how- 
ever, we  remember  that  the  loss  of  caste,  of  all  calamities  the 
most  dreadful  that  can  befall  a  Hindoo,  generally  arises  from 
abandonment  of  the  established  religion,  we  will  at  once  see 
that  the  difficulty  is  one  which  can  (if  ever)  very  rarely  occur. 
For  what  is  loss  of  caste  ?  Let  the  Eev.  William  Arthur,  Wes- 
leyan  missionary,  answer, — "  According  to  a  competent  witness, 
a  Hindoo,  by  losing  his  caste,  is  bereft  of  friends  and  relations, 
and  often  of  wife  and  children,  who  will  rather  forsake  him  than 
share  in  his  miserable  ht''  {Mission  to  the  Mysore),  Now  if 
this  is  the  case,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  one  of  the  wives  has  by 
this  time  forsaken  the  Brahmin,  as  we  cannot  possibly  conceive 
of  a  heathen  Hindoo  doing  otherwise.  For  it  is  not  Ukely  that 
both  of  the  women  are  willing  for  his  sake  to  sink  into  "the 
infamous  tribe  of  the  Pariah  f  (another  evil  to  be  endured  by 
those  who  lose  caste,  or  in  other  words,  change  their  religion) 
willing  for  his  sake  to  be  made  to  feel  that  their  step  defiles  a 
room,  that  their  touch  infects  the  purest  wares,  and  that  they 
carry  in  their  own  body,  no  matter  how  clean,  "  a  cursed  incur- 
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able  filthiness,  which  fills  with  disgust  all  who  have  proper 
human  sentiments/^  But  are  we  not  wrong  in  supposing  that 
one  of  the  wives  only  has  forsaken  the  Brahmin  ?  Ought  we 
not  to  say  both,  seeing  that,  according  to  Dr.  Charles,  "  on  the 
baptism  of  a  Hindoo,  his  wife,  according  to  their  religion  and 
twa^tf,  became  a  widow?  Surely  if  this  be  true,  the  converted 
Brahmin  is  free  from  both  of  his  wives,  if  they  are  unconverted. 
We  say  '^  unconverted,^'  for  if  they  were  converted,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  have  little  diflSculty  in  making  one  of  them  agree 
to  separate. 

2.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question.  Is  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  considered  as  the  only  true  religion  fit 
for  fallen  man  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  most  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative.  Those  then  who  are  employed  in  propa- 
gating it,  mtist  not  permit  its  doctrines  to  unite,  so  to  speak, 
with  any  other  religion.  They  must  never  on  any  account 
preach  another  gospel  than  that  of  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified;''  no  compromise  with  superstition  or  idolatry;  no  sur- 
render to  the  philosophy  of  the  East;  no  permission  to  kneel  to 
the  Almighty  and  at  the  same  time  to  sacrifice  to  Juggernaut. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  utterly  impossible,  that  if 
we  do  not  make  some  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
their  love  of  display,  their  great  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  &c.,  we  cannot  expect  the  Christian  religion 
to  gain  a  footing  in  the  beautiful  regions  of  the  East.  Can  it  not  ? 
History,  civil  as  well  as  sacred,  declares  that  it  has  progressed  and 
triumphed  over  religions  far  more  powerful  and  far  more  fas- 
cinating than  that  of  Brahma.  It  never  sacrificed  incense  on 
the  altar  of  a  Jupiter  or  a  Juno ;  it  never  permitted  its  true 
worshippers  to  rely  for  salvation  on  the  ^'  divine  Plato,''  along 
with  ''  the  man  Jesus ;"  it  never  allowed  a  Grecian  or  a  B;Oman 
convert  to  observe  any  of  the  rites  of  the  national  worship.  And 
why  was  this  war  against  "the  religion  and  usage"  of  their 
ancestors  carried  on?  Just  because  Christianity  is  from  its 
very  nature  a  proselyting  religion ;  it  claims  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  truth,  and  denounces  as  criminal  every  other 
mode  of  worship.  In  consequence  of  this,  instead  of  suffering 
defeat,  it  triumphed  in  the  rude  hut  of  the  Indian  (see  Neander^s 
Church  History),  as  well  as  in  the  "  palace  of  the  Caesar's :" 
everywhere,  north,  east,  and  west,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  subdued 
the  polytheism  of  surrounding  nations ;  where  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian church,  there  the  temples  were  forsaken,  and  the  markets 
overstocked  with  cattle,  as  few  sacrifices  were  offered.  Let  then 
the  Christian  missionaries  of  the  present  day  take  courage. 
Their  prospects  are  far  more  encouraging  than  ^ose  enjoyed  by 
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the  primitive  church ;  there  is  no  hostile  government,  no  cruel 
decree,  no  patronizing  of  the  national  religion  (for  Lord  Dal- 
housie  has  abolished  the  grant  to  Juggernaut).  Why  then 
should  he  talk  of  compromise  and  expediency,  why  then  should 
he  ask,  '^  Can  a  heathen  convert  marry  again,  seeing  that  his 
wife  is  considered  a  widow  ?''  Does  he,  in  his  preaching  or 
teaching,  leave  out  the  command,  ^^  He  that  putteth  away  his 
wife,  and  marries  another,  committeth  adultery,^'  simply  because 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  national  worship  ?  As  long  as  his 
wife  (for  he,  now  a  Christian,  must  consider  her  as  such)  is 
aUve,  he  cannot  marry  again  without  committing  adultery.  If 
Christian  missionaries  and  Christian  churches  desire  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel,  they  must  remember  that  ''the  Bible,  the 
whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,^^  is  to  be  considered  as 
their  only  standard,  and  that  "  there  must  be  no  garbling  of 
that  which  is  entire,  no  darkening  of  that  which  is  luminous,  no 
softening  down  of  that  which  is  authoritative  or  severe,^^  to 
please  any  human  system.  But  we  must  now  conclude  our  im- 
perfect remarks  on  the  evangelization  of  India;  we  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  those  difficulties  which  we  have  just 
considered  are  scarcely  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  in 
the  Universities  of  Scotland !  P.  S. 
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COBBESPONDENCE. 


TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  through  the  medium  of  your  pages  to  express  to 
Dr.  Tregelles,  how  highly  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  with  which  he  has 
replied  to  my  remarks  on  the  plan  of  his  forthcoming  Greek  Testament, 
and  the  critical  principles  enunciated  in  his  Prospectus. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  distinctly  recognizes  the  right  of  "  inter- 
nal goodness"  to  a  place  among  the  criteria  for  determining  the  true 
reading  of  a  passage. 

I  am  still  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  are  altogether  at  one 
as  to  the  precise  place  to  be  assigned  to  it.  Dr.  Tregelles  says  that 
"internal  goodness  must  never  be  allowed  to  prevail,  in  opposition 
to  evidence**."  Now,  if  by  this  is  meant  that  we  ought  never  to 
admit  any  reading  into  the  text  on  the  ground  of  mere  conjecture^  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him ;  I  can  even  conceive  of  a  case  where  internal 
evidence,  combined  with  the  discrepancy  of  the  mss.,  might  aknost 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  error,  and  where  the  true  reading 
might  be  indicated  with  something  approaching  to  certainty  by  the 
context.  But  if  none  of  the  authorities  exhibited  the  reading  thus 
suggested,  I  should  not  think  myself  warranted  in  adopting  it,  and 
that  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  there  would  still  remain  at  least 
the  possibility  of  my  being  mistaken ;  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  if 
the  principle  of  conjectural  emendation  were  once  admitted  into  sacred 
criticism,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  would  stop,  and  no  calculating 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  might  ensue. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  to  say,  that  internal  goodness 
can  never  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  authenticate  the  reading  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  MSS.  and  versions,  I  must  beg  leave  to  express  my  dis- 
sent from  such  a  proposition.  I  cannot  but  regard  internal  goodness  as 
entitled  to  higher  consideration  than  that  of  a  mere  make-weight  thrown 
in  to  turn  the  scales,  when  the  documentary  proofs  on  both  sides  are 
nearly  equal.  K  the  mss.  could  be  compared  to  the  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  justice,  each  testifying  to  what  he  himself  has  seen  and  heard, 
— ^in  other  words,  if  all  the  transcribers  had  copied  from  the  same 
exemplar,  and  that  exemplar  consisted  of  the  very  autographs  them- 
selves, the  business  of  determining  the  true  reading  where  the  copies 
were  at  variance  would  be  little  more  than  a  process  of  simple  addition 
and  subtrajction,  due  regard  being  always  had  to  the  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  the  copyists.  But  where  the  text  of  the  mss.  we  pos- 
sess has  been  derived  through  a  number  of  intermediate  transcriptions, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  many  chances  of  error,  the  internal  evi- 
dence assumes  an  importance,  as  compared  with  the  external,  in  enabling 
us  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  which  would  not 
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otherwise  belong  to  it.  The  situAtion  of  the  critic  then  resembles 
that  of  a  jury  (if  you  will  allow  the  supposition,)  listening  to  ac- 
counts of  a  transaction,  not  from  the  lips  of  the  immediate  witnesses 
themselves,  but  of  parties  whom  these  accounts  have  reached  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  several  hands ;  in  which  case  the  jury,  1  should 
imagine,  would  often  feel  themselves  justified  in  taking  that  version  of 
the  story  which  seemed  most  consistent  with  itself,  without  much  defe- 
rence to  the  mere  number  of  those  who  vouched  for  it.  In  short,  I 
believe  that  the  multitude  are  not  always  right  in  this,  any  more  than 
in  other  matters  ;  that  traditional  readings  have  gained  currency  as 
well  as  traditional  interpretations — (of  both  of  which  Dr.  Tregelles  has 
himself  furnished  us  with  an  example,,  of  the  one  in  Matt.  L  18,  and  of 
the  other  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1) ;  and  the  internal  goodness  is  the  touchstone 
by  which  we  are  to  detect  the  one,  just  as  the  careful  study  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  is  the  means  of  unmasking  the  other. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Griesbach,  and  Dr.  Tregelles  reminds 
me  "  that  he  denied  most  strenuously  that  any  reading  ought  to  be 
adopted  on  the  ground  of  its  internal  goodness,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
supported  by  at  least  some  ancient  testimony."  True ;  every  body  at 
all  conversant  with  the  subject  knows  how  extremely  jealous  that  illus- 
trious critic  was  of  inserting  any  reading  in  the  text  without  sufficient 
authority  :  but  after  expressing  a  very  decided  opinion  on  this  point, 
he  goes  on  to  say — "  but  the  more  internal  marks  of  goodness  any  lec- 
tion has^  the  fewer  external  proofs  are  required  to  support  it.  It  may, 
therefore  happen  that  a  reading  may  possess  so  many  and  so  manifest 
criteria  of  goodness j  that  it  will  he  sufficiently  supported  by  two  witnesses^ 
if  these  belong  to  different  clasps*,  or  even  one  (Prolegom.)  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Acts  xii.  24,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  had  only  one 
good  MS.  exhibited  the  reading  ef  'Ie/9.,  such  is  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence ftimished  by  the  preceding  and  following  context,  that  I  should 
have  considered  it  sufficient  to  have  set  aside  the  testimony  of  all  the 
rest,  and  should  have  felt  thankful  to  a  watchftil  Providence,  which 
amidst  so  general  a  departure  from  the  integrity  of  the  text,  had  pre- 
served the  true  reading  by  means  of  this  document. 

Such  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  internal  goodness  as  an  aid  in  critical  investigations.  Great 
judgment  and  caution,  as  Dr.  Tregelles  justly  observes,  are  requisite  in 
order  to  our  making  a  right  use  of  it  in  practice ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  do  justice  to  both  branches  of  evidence. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  which  I  selected  for  illustration  in  my  for- 
mer letter,  (Rom.  v.  1.)  I  see  that  I  have  unduly  magnified  the  docu- 
mentary proofs  in  favour  of  the  common  reading,  by  overlooking  the 
feet  (mentioned  by  Dr.  Tregelles  in  his  review  of  Tischendorf 's  Greek 
Testament,)  that  the  mss.  f.  and  g.  are  transcripts  of  the  same  ex- 
emplar, and  consequently  entitled  to  only  one  voice  in  the  matter.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  have  in  this  case  two  witnesses 

^  Referring  to  his  System  of  Recensions. 
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instead  of  one  for  the  reading  of  the  mss.  from  which  both  are  de- 
rived ;  and  although,  in  consequence  of  their  habitually  confounding 
the  letters  Q  and  O,  (a  very  common  mistake  among  transcribers,  and 
one  very  easily  fallen  into)  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  single 
testimony,  the  suspicion  of  their  having  done  so  in  the  present  instance 
is  greatly  diminished  by  their  concurrence.  I  do  not  think  much 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  translations  that 
accompany  many  Greek  mss.  besides  habeamus  in  this  case  is  the  ver^ 
term  employed  in  the  Vulgate. 

Dr.  Tregelles  speaks  of  Chrysostom  as  ignorant  of  any  such  read- 
ing as  €xo/ii€P,  We  have  evidence,  however,  of  its  being  known  long 
before  his  day,  if  we  can  trust  the  fidelity  of  Tertullian  in  his  quotaticm 
of  the  passage : — "  Monet  (Apostolus)  justificatos  ex  fide  Christif  non 
ex  lege  pacem  ad  Deum  habere J^  [Adv.  Marc.  v.  13) ;  upon  whidi 
citation  his  annotator,  Pamellius,  remarks — in  his  verbis  legit  auctor 

ixofiev  HABEAMUS,  pro  CO  qUod  alii  ex,tvfi€P  HABEAMUS. 

But  if  I  have  unwittingly  overstated  the  external  evidence,  Dr. 
Tregelles  has  stiU  more  understated,  or  rather  misrepresented  (with 
equal  good  faith,  I  doubt  not,)  the  force  and  bearing  of  the  intemaL 
It  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  and  curiosity  that  I  turned  to  this 
part  of  his  reply ;  for  I  felt  that  if  a  consistent  and  well-grounded  exe- 
gesis of  the  reading  ixt^fiev  could  be  given,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  it  as  the  genuine  reading  would  be  almost  wholly  removed. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  my  first  emotion  on  perusing  his  explanation 
was  that  of  wonder,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  considers  the  term  in  question  as  an  example  of  that  usage 
of  the  subjunctive  mood  (referring  to  Mr.  Green's  Grammar  of  tie 
New  Testament  Dialect,)  **  which  is  called  its  deliberative  sense,  when 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  auxiliary,  ought;"  and  translates  thus, 
— "  having  been  justified  by  faith,  we  ought  to  have  peace  with  God," 
understanding,  as  of  course  in  consistency  he  must,  the  expressim 
— "  peace  with  God"  of  the  conscious  feeling. 

That  obligation  should  be  denoted  by  the  subjunctive  mood  in  a 
principal  sentence  was  a  sufficiently  startling  announcement ;  but  that 
such  a  sense  should  be  conveyed  by  the  deliberative,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times styled,  the  dubitative  subjunctive  was  little  better  than  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  The  office  of  the  subjunctive  mode  is  ^'  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  a  thing  in  respect  to  its  condition  or  circumstances,"  and 
it  expresses, — "  not  a  fact  of  actual  occurrence,  an  actually  existing 
state,  or  the  like,  but  only  the  object  of  an  exhortation,  or  of  an  en- 
deavour or  purpose,  or  a  case  of  possible  or  contingent  occurrence." 
Its  deliberative  use  is  in  doubting  questions,  in  which  sense  the  Latin 
subjunctive  is  also  employed — "  when  the  person  asks  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  an  answer,  but  to  express  perplexity,  indignation,  and 
the  like,  or  to  imply  disbelief;  in  which  two  last  cases,  of  course,  the 
appropriate  but  suppressed  answer  is,  '  No  f  as  t/  TroUlb ;  quid  faciam  f 
t/  Bpw ;  quid  agam  f  t/  (j)w  ;  quid  dicam  f  '  What  shoidd  I  do  ?'  or 
*  what  am  I  to  do  ?*  '  what  am  I  to  say  ?*  djurixavt^    *     *     *    ^^^  ^^. 
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Twficu,  '  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn/  (-^sch.  Ag.  1530, 
1532) ;  67a'  aiwirG)  TivSe ;  *  Am  I  to  keep  silence  before  this  man  ?*  the 
implied  answer  being,  '  I  should  think  not/  (Aristoph.  ^n.  1132.) 
For  fuller  information,  I  beg  to  refer  Dr.  Tregelles  to  Matthise  (§  516), 
or  to  any  respectable  Greek  granmiar  of  the  larger  kind.  I  imagined 
that  in  such  works  as  those  of  Flanckj  Stuart,  and  Winer,  I  was  already 
in  possession  of  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.  Nevertheless,  being  at  first 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  having  previously  heard  Mr.  Green's 
work  spoken  of  with  commendation,  "  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure," 
I  imm^ately  ordered  it  home  from  my  bookseller's.  On  inspection,  I 
found,  indeed,  the  words  quoted  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  ending  with  the  un- 
fortunate term,  "  ought,"  by  which  he  has  been  misled,  (and  which 
certainly  is  very  much  calcidated  to  mislead  any  one  not  familiar  with 
the  idiom  in  question,  or  who  does  not  stop  to  read  the  examples 
that  follow  ;)  but  nothing  new,  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  deliberative  subjunctive, 
materially  different  from  its  use  in  the  classics.  Then  follows  a  list  of 
twenty-one  examples,  mostly  from  the  New  Testament,  in  every  one  of 
which,  as  any  one  may  see  at  a  glance,  the  subjunctive  stands  in  a 
question,  direct  or  indirect,  implying  deliberaUon,  doubt,  or  disbelief. 
Now,  allowing,  that  the  term,  "ought"  is  the  most  appropriate  that 
could  have  been  selected,  (which  I  certainly  think  it  is  not,  shall, 
should,  or  am  to,  suiting  all  the  passages  much  better,)  Dr.  Tregelles 
will  at  once  perceive  the  wide  difference,  both  as  respects  the  sense,  and 
^^^U8  loquendi,  between  ought  in  a  direct  affirmation,  and  ought  in  a 
question — ^a  question,  too,  of  unbelief  or  uncertainty.  The  latter,  in 
fiact,  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  before  us,  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  nega- 
tion ;  so  that  if  ixa^fiev  is  to  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  idio- 
matic use  of  the  subjunctive  to  which  Dr.  Tregelles  refers,  we  must 
translate  not-^"we  ought  to  have  peace  with  God,"  but  "ought  we  to 
have  peace  with  God?"  the  implied  answer  being  "iVb/"  Comp. 
Matt,  xxiii.  33  ;  xxvi.  54  ;  Mark  vi.  37.       ; 

The  only  other  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  principal  or  independent 
sentences  (I  lay  out  of  view  those  expressions  in  which  it  follows  pv  /a^ 
as  not  bearing  upon  the  case  in  hand^,  and  because  they  are  perhaps 
more  properly  viewed  as  dependent  on  something  understood),  is  that 
which  I  formerly  mentioned,  viz.^  as  an  imperative,  and  that  either 
affirmatively,  or  negatively  (with  /nrj.)  I  return,  therefore,  to  my  origi- 
nal position — "  That  this  is  the  only  way  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Greek  language,  the  reading  in  question  can  be  under- 
stood." Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Vul- 
gate— habeamus,  and  of  the  Peschito  Syriac  Version,  ^  fOOU  (Comp. 


'^  For  a  similar  reason  I  also  omit  the  Homeric  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  leading 
sentences,  with  kc  (or  &v)  expressed  or  understood,  to  express  possibility  or  purpose ; 
^d  after  negatives,  to  denote  impossibility, 
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Gen.  i.  3),  and  so  Origen  explains  the  term  in  bis  commentary  on  the 
passage. 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  this  gives  a  tolerably  good  sense,  although 
somewhat  miique,  if  we  take  etprivrfv  in  the  sense  of  a  feU peace;  nor 
did  I  for  a  moment  intend  to  insinuate  that  the  word  may  not  have, 
and  indeed  often  has,  this  force  in  other  places :  the  gromid  which  I 
took  was,  that  taken  in  connection  with  the  words,  "towards  Grod 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which  follow,  it  could  scarcely  be  so 
understood  here ;  and  that  even  if  it  could,  the  introduction  of  ail  ex- 
hortation  in  the  very  middle  of  a  chain  of  consecutive  reasoning,  such 
as  is  here  pursued  by  the  apostle,  appeared  to  me  very  incongruous  and 
unnatural.  I  need  not  however  repeat  what  I  formerly  advanced  on 
this  head :  I  shall  only  add,  that  so  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  the 
incongruity  referred  to,  that  if  the  textus  receptus  had  read  cxo^^i^, 
the  study  of  the  context  would  of  itself  have  led  me  to  enquire  if  any 
such  reading  as  exofiev  existed,  and  whether  it  was  supported  by  com- 
petent authority.  Of  this  last  point  I  must  allow  Dr.  Tregelles  to  be 
the  better  judge. 

If  his  explanation  of  exto/uiep  be  inadmissible,  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  it  is  equally  inapplicable  to  the  V.  L.  (jiopiawfAcv  of  1  Cor.  xv.  49 ; 
nay  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  so ;  for  if  the  subjunctive  mood  cannot 
directly  express  obligation  in  a  case  depending  in  some  measure  on  our 
own  exertions  ;  still  less  can  it  do  so  in  a  matter  over  which  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  control.  In  other  words,  if  exio^^p  cannot  be 
translated  **  we  ought  to  have,"  still  less  can  (jyopdatvfiev  be  rendered 
"  we  must  bear,"  which  is  the  sense  demanded  by  the  passage,  and 
requisite  in  order  to  make  the  reading  in  question  equivalent  to  (pope- 
ffofiev  ("  we  sJiall,"  not  "  tuill  bear.")  That  the  subjunctive  is  often 
nearly  equal  in  force  to  the  future,  I  admit,  viz.,  in  cases  where  our 
own  will  is  concerned  in  the  result ;  and  hence  the  mss.  both  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  classic  authors  often  vary  in  such  cases 
between  one  and  the  other  (of  which  we  have  a  good  example  in 
James  iv.  15) :  but  that  it  can  ever,  at  least  in  an  independent  clause, 
express  more  than  the  future,  as  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  is  a  pro- 
position which  I  cannot  admit,  and  which  indeed  seems  to  me  subver- 
sive of  all  distinction  between  one  mood  and  another. 

Bengel  indeed  attempts  to  defend  this  reading  in  a  somewhat  suni- 
lar  manner,  thinking  that  by  it  the  apostle,  instead  of  simply  announc- 
ing the  fact  that  saints  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Adam, 
expresses  the  divine  decree  (v.  53)  to  that  effect,  and  the  assent  of  his 
own  faith  thereunto ;  comparing  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  here  with 
that  in  James  iv.  18,  15.  Now,  as  in  the  passages  referred  to,  grant- 
ing the  common  text  to  be  correct  (although  this  is  by  no  means  undis- 
puted, particularly  in  reference  to  the  latter  half  of  v.  15,  where,  I 
believe,  the  mss.  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  subjunctive 
and  future),  the  subjunctive  rropevawfieOa  /c.t.X.  is  undeniably  used  in 
the  imperative  sense,  which  in  the  first  person  is  often  equivalent  to  a 
simple  proposal, — "  Let  us  go,*'  or  "  we  propose  to  go,"  &c. ;  so,  if  the 
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passages  are  pai^el  in  respect  to  idiom  and  construction,  we  must 
here  render  "  let  us  bear,"  which  is  not  only  quite  admissible,  but  the 
only  meaning  the  expression  can  have.  Every  one  however  must  at 
once  see  the  wide  difference  between  a  proposal  to  go  into  a  neighbour- 
ing city  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  business,  whether  God  be  regarded 
by  us  in  the  matter  or  not,  and  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Christians  whom  he  is  Addressing,  to  assume  the  glorified  body  which 
awaits  the  redeemed  at  the  resurrection !  Taken  literally,  such  a  pro- 
position would  be  not  only  presumptuous,  but  absurd;  ti^en  metapho- 
rically, as  a  mode  of  indicating  the  apostle's  faith  in  God's  promise 
that  so  it  should  be,  it  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
figures  ever  made  use  of,  even  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  prophetic  rapture. 

In  such  a  predicament  one  might  well  be  excused  for  feeling  some- 
what impatient  to  know  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  ms.,  of  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  edition  of  Cardinal  Mai  will  at  length  put  us  in  posses- 
sion. In  the  absence  however  of  the  testimony  of  that  valuable  docu- 
ment, or  in  the  event  of  its  confirming  the  evidence  of  the  other  ancient 
witnesses,  we  must  try  if  we  cannot  find  some  other  way  of  getting 
over  the  exegetical  difficulties  which  it  presents ;  and  as  we  cannot 
reconcile  the  reading  with  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
we  must  see  if  the  passage  will  not  bear  an  interpretation  that  shall 
harmonize  with  the  reading. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  suggest  that  the  term  itxtw  "  image,"  is  not 
restricted  in  its  biblical  usage  to  corporeal  resemblance,  but  is  also 
employed  to  denote  moral  likeness  (as  1  Cor.  xi.  7,  compared  with 
Gen.  i.  26),  and  may  perhaps  be  so  used  here.  That  all  men  by  na- 
ture bear  the  moral  image  of  their  first  progenitor,  is  not  less  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  v.  3  with  Rom.  v.)  than  that  God  has  predestinated 
his  children  "  to  be  conformed  to  the  (moral)  image  of  his  Son"  (Rom. 
viii.  29).  This,  too,  is  a  process  which  goes  on  in  the  present  life 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18),  although  it  only  reaches  perfection  in  the  fiiture  world 
(1  John  iii.  2).  It  is  also  a  process  in  which  our  own  activities  are 
and  must  be  constantly  engaged  (1  John  iii.  3) ;  and  hence  may  with 
the  greatest  propriety  be  made,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  fi'equently  is  made, 
the  subject  of  exhortation  to  those  in  whom  by  God's  grace  it  has 
commenced  :  and  that  both  by  implication — as  when  we  are  exhorted 
to  holiness,  in  which  moral  Ukeness  to  Christ  consists  ;  and  directly — 
as  when  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Romans  to  ^'  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  (Rom.  xiii.  14),  u  e,  of  course  "his  image." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of  which 
the  apostle  is  treating?  and  how  does  the  supposition  of  its  being 
alluded  to  in  this  verse  Ml  in  with  the  scope  of  his  argument  in  the 
rest  of  the  chapter? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  is  there  an  intimate  union  and  sympathy  between  the  soul, 
and  the  body  which  it  inhabits ;  but  that  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the 
Divine  procedure  in  regard  to  man,  that  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  one  shall  correspond  to  the  moral  character  of  the  other :  so  that 
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the  former  became  subject  to  death,  when  the  divine  image  was  effaced 
from  the  latter  by  sin  (Gen.  iii.  19) ;  and  it  is  only  the  restoration  of 
that  image  to  the  soul,  begun  here  and  perfected  hereafter,  that  can 
warrant  the  hope  of  a  glorious  and  deathless  body  at  the  resurrection 
(Rom.  viii.  16,  and  foflowing  verses,  especially  v.  23).  A  transition 
of  thought  from  the  latter  to  the  former  would  therefore  be  quite  easy 
and  natural. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  such  an  aUusion  as  that  supposed  agrees  with 
the  context,  and  can  be  conceived  as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning.  His  object,  from  verse  35,  seems  to  be  to  meet  the 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  arising  from  the  corruptible 
character  of  our  present  bodies.  With  this  view,  he  first  shews  by  ana- 
logy that  the  resurrection-body  may  be  very  different  from  the  body 
which  we  now  inhabit ;  and  concludes  by  affirming  that  just  as  there  are 
"  bodies  terrestrial"  and  **  bodies  celestial"  differing  in  glory,  so  there  is 
a  natural  or  animal  ("^x*'^®'*')?  ^^^  *  spiritual  body  {ff&fut  wvevjuuiriKov) 

i  verse  44).  In  order  still  ftirther  to  assist  our  conceptions,  he  then  pe- 
ers to  the  source  from  which  each  is  derived,  which  he  tacitly  assumes 
(perhaps  as  implied  in  the  previous  proposition,  verses  22, 23)  to  be  Adam 
and  Christ  respectively ;  and  proceeds  to  compare  these  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance,  their  nature,  and  attributes  (verse  45),  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  their  (outward)  persons  (verse  47),  and  their  effects 

S verse  48) ;  for  verse  46  should  be  included  within  parentheses  and  re- 
erred  back  to  verse  44. 

The  one  from  whom  we  receive  the  animal  body  [ff&fia  yfrvxiicov)  was 
a  "  sentient  creature"  {yj^vxr})  possessed  of  animal  passions  and  propen- 
sities (the  V0V9,  of  course,  not  being  excluded);  "living"  (fwira),  and 
so  able  only  to  transmit  the  life  he  himself  enjoyed  to  those  connected 
with  him  by  natural  generation  :  the  other,  from  whom  we  are  to  re- 
ceive the  spiritual  body  {ff&fia  TrvevfLLa-nicov),  is  a  pure  "spirit"  (Trvcvytm) ; 
moreover,  "life  giving"  (^wo^oiovv),  and,  as  such,  able  to  bestow  both 
corporeal  and  spiritual  life  even  upon  the  dead  (John  xi.  25,  26). 

The  person  of  the  one  was  taken  from  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  that  of 
the  other  had  from  the  very  first  a  heavenly  origin  (Luke  i.  35).**  As 
to  the  term  x^'^*^^^^  ^^^  the  corresponding  ivovpavio^  (which  is  the 
natural  supplement,  confirmed  by  the  two  following  verses,  on  the 
supposition  that  'o  Kvpio^  is  an  interpolation),  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
must  be  taken  in  one  of  two  senses ;  either  morally j  as  applicable  to 
the  soul  or  spirit,  or  physitally^  as  referring  to  the  body :  for  to  suppose 
that  they  are  used  of  both^  would  seem  to  render  the  next  verse  alto- 
gether without  point,  and  meaningless.  The  common  opinion  is  that 
which  is  best  supported  by  etymology,  and  by  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter,  viz.  that  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
descriptive  of  the  outward  persons  of  the  first  and  second  Adam  respec- 
tively. The  one,  in  his  outward  fr^me,  was  "earthy:"  his  body  was 
"  maide  of  earth,"  a  x^^h  which  as  it  was  x^to?  {heaped  up),  so  was  it 

^  Compare  John  iii.  31. 
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\vT09  {capable  of  dissolution) ;  having  in  itself  no  principle  of  per- 
manence, without  an  act  of  Almighty  power,  which  would  probably 
have  followed  upon  his  continuance  in  allegiance,  but  which  he  for- 
feited by  disobedience,  and  so  it  became  Ovtjtov  (verse  54).  That  of 
the  Saviour,  on  the  contrary,  although  in  other  respects  like  our  own, 
yet,  as  it  had  a  heavenly  origin,  so,  as  the  habitation  of  a  sinless  soul, 
it  could  not  see  corruption  (Acts  ii.  27) ;  and  is  now  a  "  glorious*'  and 
"  heavenly"  body  (Phil.  iii.  21),  the  fit  habitation  of  a  pure  and  celes- 
tial spirit.  The  terms  xot<co9  and  iirovpavio^  will  thus  be  parallel  to 
iirir^eio9  and  iwovpapio^  in  verse  40  (suprd). 

The  point  of  comparison  in  the  48th  verse  will  then  be  moral 
character.  As  the  "  earthy "  Adam,  so  all  possessed  of  an  earthy 
and  corruptible  body  like  his,  have,  through  their  connection  with  him, 
a  soul  tainted  with  sin,  for  which  a  frail  and  perishable  body  is  but  the 
appropriate  receptacle ;  and  as  the  "  heavenly*'  Adam,  so  all  who  are 
to  receive  heavenly  and  incorruptible  bodies  like  his,  shall,  by  virtue 
of  union  to  him  through  faith,  be  gradually  purified  from  sin,  and  enter 
heaven  with  a  "  spirit  '*  freed  fi^m  all  mimdane  passions  and  propen- 
sities, for  which  such  a  body — ^the  "house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens '' — ^is  the  suitable  abode. 

Here  then  we  have  both  the  ground  of  the  allusion  which  I  have 
supposed  in  the  following  (49th)  verse,  and  the  justification  of  the  horta- 
tory form  which  it  assumes  according  to  the  reiading  of  the  Uncial  mss. 
For,  if  my  exposition  of  the  preceding  verse  be  correct,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  corollary  firom  what  is  there  stated,  that  it  is  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  moral  image  of  Christ  is  formed  in  our  souls,  by  our  "  con- 
versation being  in  heaven,"  that  we  can  expect  him  to  "  change  our 
vile  bodies,  and  fashi^  them  like  to  his  own  glorious  body,*'  at  his 
second  coming :  "  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  (so) 
let  us  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  The  case  will  not  be 
altered  as  respects  the  connection  of  this  exhortation  with  what  pre- 
cedes, if  we  adopt  the  other  supposition,  and  regard  v.  48  as  having 
reference  to  moral  character,  (taking  xoV'ico9=*€7r/7€tos  just  as  iwir^eio^ 
is  used  for  xoVVo?  in  2  Cor.  v.  1,)  and  of  course  the  comparison  in 
V.  49  as  relating  to  physical  character,  or  to  the  mortality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  body.  For  this  view  much  might  be  said ;  but  I  have 
preferred  that  which  seems  least  questionable. 

Olshausen,  in  his  Commentary^  expounds  the  two  latter  verses 
(48,  49)  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done.  "The  nature  of 
the  one,"  he  says,  "  passes  into  that  of  the  other ;  in  the  first  Adam 
by  natural  birth,  in  the  second  through  the  spiritual :" . . .  "  the  natural 
birth  imprints  the  image  of  the  fieillen  Adam  in  the  soul ;  the  new  birth, 
the  image  of  Christ,  by  whose  sacred  influence  the  body  is  glorified." 
He  objects  however  to  the  reading  </)op€(TU)fi€v^  on  the  ground  that  "  it 
includes  in  the  idea  that  of  admonition,  which  does  not  agree  with 
scriptural  doctrine;*'  since  "regeneration  can  never  be  attained  by 
striving,  or  even  faith  itself,"  &c.  The  invalidity  of  this  objection 
will,  I  think,  sufficiently  appear  fi'om  what  I  have  already  said,  taken 
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in  connection  with  the  fact,  which  the  learned  commentator  appears  to 
have  overlooked,  that  the  apostle  is  writing  to  the  ^^  church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanct^ed  in  Christ  Jesus,  scUnts 
elect."  (i.  2.)  Compare  further,  in  corroboration  of  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  1  John  iii.  2,  3,  and  Rom.  vi.  19 ;  which  latter 
citation  presents  as  dose  a  parallel  as  could  well  be  imagined  to  the 
verse  under  consideration  viewed  as  an  admonition. 

On  this  passage,  I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  the  introduction  of  an  exhortation  in  the  middle  of  an 
argument,  does  not  apply  with  the  same  force  here  as  in  the  case  of 
Rom.  V,  1.  The  Apostle  is  no  doubt  pursuing  a  course  of  reasoning 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  context  of  the  other  example :  the  style,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  lively  in  the  chapter  before  us ;  there  is  a  mixture 
of  logic  and  rhetoric :  various  figures  are  introduced,  as  Expostulation 
(v.  12),  Anacoenosis  (verses  29,  30),  Prolepsis  (v.  35,)  Apostrophe  (v. 
55  ;  and  above  all,  we  have  at  least  two  indubitable  instances  of  Ex- 
hortation  itself  (viz.,  in  verses  33,  34,  and  v.  58.) 

Dr.  Tregelles  speaks  of  my  "  supposing  that  the  early  Christians  had 
not  the  same  belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture,  as  afterwards 
obtained  currency."  The  statement  which  I  made  was,  that  it  **  was 
not  until  they  were  collected  into  one,  that  a  belief  in  the  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  equally  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  began  to  be  entertained,"  for  which  I  referred  to  what 
I  considered  to  be  good  authority,  viz.,  HagenbacKs  History  of  Doctrines 
(§  32.)  The  opinions  entertamed  by  IrensBus  on  this  subject  are  not 
sufficient  to  set  aside  this  proposition :  for,  in  Wiq  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Hagenbach  speaks  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries generally  J  and  indeed,  in  another  place,  after  remarking  that  "  they 
were  generally  raore  inclined  to  admit  verbal  inspiration  in  the  case  of 
the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament,"  he  adds,  "  we  find  some^  how- 
ever, whose  views  on  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
were  very  positive,"  among  whom  he  expressly  mentions  Irenceus  and 
Tertulliany  quoting  the  very  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  former 
adduced  by  Dr.  Tregelles  ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  were  collected  into  one  Codex  in  the  time  of  Tertulliao, 
with  whom  Irenseus  was  cotemporary. 

I  am  very  far  from  denying  that  the  Fathers  regarded  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  as  inspired,  and  that  some  of  them,  as  Origen, 
held  very  strong  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  any 
of  them  would  ever  think  of  "  altering  the  words  in  which  (that  por- 
tion of)  Holy  Scripture  has  been  given,"  in  his  M.8,  ;  but  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  their  mode  of  quoting  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  writings,  as  described  (for  I  cannot  pretend  to  much  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter)  by  Griesbach,  Matthaei,  Scholz,  and  others', 
— ^making  every  allowance  for  trusting  to  memory,  paraphrasing,  adap- 
tation to  the  sentence  into  which  the  quotation  was  introduced,  &c. — 

«  See  Journali  No.  xiv.  pp.  456,  7»  8. 
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while  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  professed  belief  in  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God,  betrays  an  indifference  to  the  words 
(the  ipsissima  verba),  which  certainly  augured  ill  for  the  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism of  the  ages  in  which  they  flourished. 

I  had  some  other  remarks  to  make  on  Dr.  Tregelles's  letter,  but  I 
have  already  encroached  too  far  on  your  space,  and  must  therefore  con- 
clude. W.  S. 
Edinburgh, 


CHKONOLOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

Sib, — It  was  well  said  by  Dr.  Hales,  that  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  is  the  "  Gordian  Knot "  of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  this  phrase  is  still  employed 
by  chronographers  as  appHcable  to  the  same  period  of  Scripture  history. 
The  Bev.  Daniel  Kerr,  whose  article  on  the  subject  was  inserted  in  a  former 
number  of  your  Journal,  has  given  a  list  of  twelve  different  calculations ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  this  list  by  the  addition  of  several  others. 
The  different  and  conflicting  calculations  of  chronologists,  however,  per- 
plexing as  they  may  be  to  the  inquirer,  present  only  a  part  of  the  diflBiculty 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Their  variations  from  the  sacred  text, 
and  their  proposed  alterations  of  the  dates,  are  much  more  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  and  render  this  part  of  Scripture  history  much  more  embarrass- 
ing. Bishop  Eussell,  for  example,  differs  from  the  recorded  dates  of  the 
books  of  Kmgs  and  Chronicles  in  twenty  instances.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
Sacred  AnnaU,  differs  from  the  Scripture  dates  in  seventeen  instances. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  ten  instances.  And  Mr.  Kerr,  in  his  table  inserted 
in  your  Journal,  in  eleven  instances ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  proposed 
alterations  of  the  text  are  of  the  most  startling  description.  The  placing 
of  the  commencement  of  Asa's  reign  in  the  21st  year  of  Jeroboam  instead 
of  the  20th,  and  of  the  commencement  of  HezeMah's  reign  in  the  4th  year 
of  Hoshea  instead  of  the  3rd,  can  present  no  great  difficulty,  since  as  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  did  not  conunence  until  two  or  three  months  after  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  Asa  might  begin  his  reign 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  of  Jeroboam,  and  Hezekiah  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  3rd  of  Hoshea,  although  in  a  chronological  table  of  entire  years, 
especially  when  the  commencement  of  those  years  in  two  cotemporary 
kingdoms  does  not  synchronize,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  always  periods 
of  only  a  few  weeks. 

With  regard  to  Jehoash,  too,  there  is  nothing  very  perplexing ;  for 
although  the  Hebrew  text  represents  him  as  beginning  his  reign  the  37  th 
of  Joash  of  Judah,  yet  some  of  the  Septuagint  copies  read  the  39  th,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading.  But  with  regard  to  Uzziah  of  Judah, 
and  Zechariah,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  of  Israel,  the  alteration  of 
Scripture  dates  presents  matter  for  grave  consideration,  and  there  are  but 
few  biblical  students,  I  should  imagine,  who  will  not  seriously  demur  to 
such  a  sununary  method  of  dealing  with  the  sacred  text.  The  following 
are  the  alterations  adopted.  Uzziah  is  made  to  commence  his  reign  in  the 
14th  of  Jeroboam  II.,  instead  of  the  27th;  Zechariah  in  the  28th  of 
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Uzziah,  instead  of  the  3 Sib;  Menahem  in  the  29th  of  Uzziah,  instead  oi 
the  39  th,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  is  made  to  be  eleven  instead  of 
ten  years ;  Pekahiah  in  the  40th  of  Uzziah,  instead  of  the  50th ;  and 
Pekah  in  the  42nd  of  Uzziah,  instead  of  the  52nd,  and  the  period  of  his 
reign  altered  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  years.  Such  are  the  alterations 
proposed  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Kerr,  and  proposed  and  adopted  too,  not 
only  without  any  authority,  but  directly  against  the  united  testimony  of 
the  Septuagint  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  of  all  the  versions 
and  copies  extant ;  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  any  version  or  copy  by 
which  his  alterations  are  sustained,  nor  does  he  himself  appeal  to  any. 
Had  he  been  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  or  of  any  other 
ancient  version,  in  his  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  dates,  it  would  have  be- 
come a  legitimate  question,  Which  is  the  true  reading  ?  But  to  make 
alterations  against  the  united  authority  of  all  the  versions  and  copies  in 
existence,  and  to  assume  that  they  are  all  wrong,  is  certainly  a  bold  step, 
and  which  nothing  can  tolerate,  even  in  an  isolated  case,  but  the  most  im- 
perious necessity. 

In  the  instances  under  consideration  however,  the  only  assignable 
reason  for  altering  the  Scripture  dates  is,  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  inter- 
regnums, which  constitutes  no  necessity  whatever ;  since  the  supposition 
of  an  interregnum  contradicts  no  Scripture  text,  and  violates  no  Scripture 
principle.  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  is  no  record  of  an  interregnum,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  therefore  no  interregnum  ever  existed ;  and  I 
submit  whether  it  is  not  far  more  consistent  to  suppose  an  interregnum, 
which  violates  no  text,  and  which  the  dates  seem  clearly  to  imply,  than  to 
alter  the  Scriptures  in  the  face  of  the  united  authority  of  all  their  versions 
and  copies,  and  thus  adopt  an  expedient  calculated  to  unsettle  and  over- 
throw the  entire  canon  of  revelation.  In  constructing  a  chronological 
table  of  any  period  of  Scripture  history,  we  ought  to  construct  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  declarations  of  Scripture ;  and  not  to  alter  the  Scrip- 
tures in  order  to  make  them  quadrate  with  a  scheme  of  our  own  devising. 
Had  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  contained  a  complete  history  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  assume 
that,  since  an  interregnum  is  not  mentioned,  therefore  an  interregnum  was 
unknown :  but  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  no  more  a  complete 
history  of  those  kingdoms  than  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  a 
complete  history  of  our  Lord ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  just  as  tolerable 
to  assume  that  what  is  not  mentioned  in  those  gospels  never  occurred,  and 
to  alter  their  statements  against  the  universal  consent  of  versions  and  ma- 
nuscripts, in  order  to  make  them  comport  with  some  conceived  chronolo- 
gical scheme  of  our  Lord's  lustoiy ;  as  to  assume  that  what  is  not  recorded 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  never  occurred,  and  to  alter  that 
which  is  recorded  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  a  conceived  chronological 
scheme  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  studying  the  Scriptures 
in  order  to  form  any  system,  whether  of  morals,  or  doctrine,  or  chronology, 
our  first  business  is,  to  settle  the  genuineness  of  the  text ;  not  by  its  con- 
formity with  the  proposed  system,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
approved  versions  and  manuscripts,  and  by  its  accordance  with  other  ex- 
press Scripture  statements,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  ques- 
tion :  and  having  thus  determined  the  genuineness  of  the  text,  we  must 
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construct  our  system  in  strict  accordance  with  it,  however  much  the  result 
may  differ  from  our  particular  notions  of  what  is  fitting  and  proper.  As- 
suming it  then  as  a  first  principle  that  the  Scripture  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  correct,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  table, 
which  avoids  entirely,  with  one  exception,  those  numerous  and  sweeping 
alterations  of  the  Scripture  dates  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  found  it  neoessaiy 
to  propose  and  adopt. 


JUDAH. 

ISRAEL.                      Year  of 

Revolt. 

1 

Rehoboamn 

1 

Jereboam  22 

1 

17 

17 

17 

1 

AbijahS            

18 

18 

3 

20 

20 

1 

Asa  41,  in  the  20  of  Jereboam  . . 

21 

21 

2 

22 

INadabV         

22 

3 

2 

lBaa8ha24 

23 

4 

2 

24 

26 

24 

lElah2            

46 

27 

2 

Zimri  7  days,  1  Omri  12,  &Tibm 

47 

31 

5 

Omri  alone         

51 

38 

12 

1  Ahab22  (20) 

58 

41 

1  Jehosaphat  25 

4 

61 

17 

20 

lAhaziah2       

77 

18 

2 

1  Jehoram  12 

78 

22 

1  Jehoram  8 

5 

82 

25 

4            

8 

85 

8 

lAhaziahl         

12 

89 

1 

Athaliahe          

1 

Jehu28 

90 

6 

6 

95 

1 

Joa8h40            

7 

96 

22 

28 

117 

23 

1 

Jehoahaz  17       

118 

39 

17 

IJehoashie 

134 

40 

lAmaziah29 

2 

135 

15 

16 

1  Jereboam  II.  41 

149 

29 

15 

163 

1 

16 

164 

1 

Uzaah52          

27 

175 

15 

41 

189 

16 

1 

Interregnum  23 

190 

38 

212 

39 

Shallam  1  month,  1  Menahem  10 

213 

48 

10 

222 

49 

1 

Interregnum  1 

223 

50 

1 

Pekahiah  2        

224 

52 

1 

Pekah20            

226 

1 

Jothamie         

2 

227 

16 

lAhazie          

17 

242 

4 

20 

245 

5 

1 

Interregnum  7 

246 

12 

1 

Hoshea  9           

253 

15 

1  Hezekiah  29,  in  the  3  of  Hoshea 

4 

256 

16 

2            

5 

257 

6 

9 

Samaria  taken 

261 
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Haying  already  observed  that  Asa  might  begin  his  reign  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  20th  of  Jeroboam,  and  that  Hezekiah  might  begin  his  reign  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  of  Hoshea,  although  as  the  years  of  the  two  series 
do  not  synchronize,  it  may  not  be  possible,  in  a  table  of  entire  years,  to 
represent  the  period  of  a  few  weeks ;  it  follows  that  there  is  but  one  real 
discrepancy  between  the  above  table  and  the  sacred  Scriptures,  namely, 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  which  I  cannot  make  to  be  more  than  twenty  years>  and 
yet  the  text  states  that  he  reigned  twenty-two.  This  difficulty  I  cannot 
solve.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  as  past  investigation  has  removed 
other  difficulties,  so  subsequent  investigation  will  remove  this,  and  render 
the  whole  perfectly  harmonious  and  dear. 

I  am  yours  truly, 
Barton-on-Humber,  N.  Eouse. 

June  1th,  1851. 


TYPICAL  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 

Sir, — In  an  article,  entitled  "  Letter  and  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,"  in  your  Journal  (First  Series,  No.  XL),  and  which  contams 
many  excellent  observations  on  the  types,  the  writer  (L.  M.)  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  "  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  typical  representation  of  God 
the  Father,"  and  consequently  he  censures  as  incorrect  the  common  idea 
that  "  Abraham  giving  up  Isaac  represents  God  the  Father  giving  up  his 
only  begotten  Son  to  death."  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  laying 
down  this  rule  is,  that  God  must  be  always  directly  and  prominently 
brought  forward  as  the  grand  centre  of  authority  in  that  earthly  and  ex- 
ternal system  of  religion  with  which  the  typical  system  is  interwoven ;  and 
that  "  to  have  extended  its  figurative  representations  to  the  divine  object  of 
worship  himself,  if  it  would  not  have  given  a  direct  sanction  to  idolatry, 
would  have  destroyed  the  whole  character  of  that  system,  as  designed  to 
maintain  a  testimony  for  the  true  God,  and  to  secure  at  least  an  external 
submission  to  his  authority  among  a  carnal  people." 

This  principle  appears  to  be  correct  in  so  IEeu:  as  relates  to  the  person 
of  God  as  then  refoealed,  and  is  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  deducible 
from  one  of  the  definitions  given  by  the  writer  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  a  type,  viz.,  that  it  "  can  never  represent  anything  presently  in 
operation,  but  must  always  relate  to  somethmg  to  be  revealed  in  future 
time."  But  seeing  that  God  hereafter  was  about  to  reveal  himself  by  a 
new  and  holier  name,  which  was  to  be  put  upon  the  members  of  the  new 
covenant  by  its  ministers  "  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  was  it  not  to  be  expected,  nay, 
would  it  not  appear  almost  an  unaccountable  deficiency  in  a  typical  system, 
in  which,  according  to  L.  M.  himself,  "  every  truth  in  religion  [of  '  the 
good  things  to  come ']  has  its  proper  typical  representative,  were  we  not 
to  find,  that  the  first  and  highest  of  all  has  been  embodied  in  some  appro- 
priate form  ?  I  would  humbly  submit  then  for  the  consideration  of  L.  M. 
and  your  other  readers,  whether  we  do  not  find  this  type  in  those  three 
heads  and  fathers  of  the  church  and  people  of  God,  Ahraham,  Isaac^  and 
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Jacob ;  witli  whom  God  undoubtedly  has  condescended  to  connect  his 
name  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  styling  himself  often  to  Moses  and  others 
by  the  name  of  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob." 

The  typical  representation  in  the  first  two  names  is  so  striking,  that  it 
has  been  ahnost  imiversally  recognized 

In  Abraham,  we  have  the  Father  giving  up  "  his  Son,  his  only  Son, 
whom  he  loved,"  unto  death,  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  on  a  mount 
in  the  land  of  Moriah. 

In  Isaac,  we  have  the  Son  submitting  himself  voluntarily  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father,  shewing  "  himself  obedient  even  unto  death,"  bearing 
on  his  own  shoulders  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to  suffer,  counted  dead  in 
the  sight  of  men,  but  raised  again  and  returned  to  those  whom  he  had  left. 

Their  very  names  too  are  significant. 

onaM   Ab-ram,  i.e.  "  High  Father,"  as  viewed  in  himself  absolutely. 

C3iT^  Ab-raham,  Le,  "the  Father  of  a  multitude,"  so  called  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Son  of  promise,  and  the  innumerable  seed  that  was  to  spring 
from  him ;  "  the  Father  of  all  believers,"  Rom.  iv.  11. 

pny  Isaac,  Le.  "  Laughter,  or  Rejoicing."  "  And  Sarah  said,  God 
hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  who  hear  will  laugh  with  me,"  Gen. 
xxi.  6 ;  as  prefiguring  him  who  is  the  cause  of  joy  and  rejoicing  to  all 
true  believers. 

May  not  then  ipijj  Jacob,  i.e.  "the  supplanter,  wrestler,"  prefigure 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  who,  as  Jacob  supplanted  dt«"  Edom,  the 
"profane,"  (Heb.  xii.  16),  supplants  and  takes  the  place  of  dpih,*  the 
"  old  man,"  in  believers,  the  holy  wrestling  with  and  casting  out  the 
profane  ? 

After  having  thus  wrestled  and  prevailed  with  man,  the  next  most 
remarkable  incident  in  Jacob's  history  is  his  wrestling  and  prevailing  with 
God,  when,  as  the  prophet  says  (Hosea  xii.  3,  4),  "  he  wept  and  made 
supplication,  yet  by  his  strength  had  power  with  God  and  prevailed,"  in 
consequence  of  which  his  changed  to  b^ni^.  "  Contender  or  prevailer  with 
God ;"  thus  foreshadowing  Him  who  was  to  be  revealed  as  the  mighty 
and  prevailing  Intercessor  for  the  saints  with  God,  who  "  helping  their 
infirmities,"  strives  and  wrestles  with  him  in  prayer  till  he  overcome, 
"  making  intercession  for  them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  have  thus  "  three  bearing  witness  on  earth," 
corresponding  to  "the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven :"  and  the  offspring 
of  each  is  the  people  of  God,  the  church,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

■  J.  F. 


^  The  Hebrew  letters  which  compose  these  two  names  are  exactly  the  same,  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  in  the  vowel  points,  ts^  Adam,  oiM  Edom. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Hebrew  must  be  aware  how  extremely  fond  the 
Hebrews  were  of  such  allosions,  especially  in  proper  names. 

A  similar  paronomasia,  in  which  the  words  differ  only  in  the  vowel  points, 
occurs,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  Vmo  in  the  title  of  Psalm  xviii.,  and  in  the  sixth 
▼erse.  Compare  the  connected  Psalm  xvl.  10,  and  Psalm  xlix.  16,  where  the  iden- 
tical expression  Vw©  td  is  found. 
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ON  THE  HYPOTHESIS  WHICH  IDENTIFIES  SILAS  WITH 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  by  the  readers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,"  that  some  notice .  should  be  taken  of  the  article  "  On  the 
Authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  in  the  last  number,  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  a  previous  number,  to  which  it  refers.  A  veiy  few  words, 
however,  will  be  sufficient  by  way  of  reply,  as,  in  the  second  paper,  the 
question  is  neither  fairly  met  nor  correctly  stated,  while  the  supercilious 
tone  of  the  critic  is  assuredly  not  justified  by  any  very  conspicuous  marks 
of  superior  learning  or  sagacity. 

F.  S.  takes  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  pains  to  prove  what  no  one 
doubts — ^that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Grospel  that  bears  his  name,  and 
of  the  Book  of  Acts.  He  asks  "  what  are  the  reasons  adduced  by  this 
author  which  are  adverse  to  the  supposition  that  Luke  was  the  author  ?" 
and  adds,  "  we  can  discover  none."  For  the  very  plain  reason  that  none 
are  adduced,  no  such  supposition  being  entertained  by  the  author.  Again 
he  says :  "  It  is  rather  too  much  to  throw  overboard  the  testimony  of 
Irenseus,  because  he  was  a  bad  critic."  The  testimony  of  Irenseus  is  not 
thrown  overboard,  as  regards  "  the  main  fact,"  that  Luke  was  the  author 
of  the  Grospel  that  bears  his  name  ;  but  his  inaccurate  account  of  the  four 
gospels  is  cited  for  the  very  different  purpose  of  proving  that,  while  the 
churches  had  faithfully  preserved  the  sacred  documents,  aU  authentic 
account  of  their  composition,  and  every  biographical  record  of  the  Evan- 
gelists had  perished.  A  writer  who  teUs  us  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel while  Paul  and  Peter  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome,  and  founding 
a  church  there,  is  to  be  suspected  of  error,  not  because  he  is  "  a  bad 
critic,"  but  because  he  contradicts  historical  fact. 

This  is  not  the  only  misrepresentation  into  which  the  writer's  careless- 
ness has  betrayed  him.  Referring  to  the  remark,  that  "  everything  forbids 
our  supposing  that  the  Gospel  of  the  apostolic  historian  was  the  work  of 
a  mere  compiler  from  written  documents,"  he  says :  "  We  know  of  no  piu- 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  where  Luke,  the  beloved  friend  and  feUow- 
labourer  of  Paul,  is  represented  as  a  mere  compiler,  amanuensis,"  &c. 
The  reader  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  commented  upon  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Luke  was  a  mere  compiler,  and  that  he  had 
referred  to  the  New  Testament  as  proving  this.  Nothi^  can  be  farther 
frona  the  fact,  as  the  slightest  attention  to  the  argument  would  shew.  The 
author  is  controverting  the  very  opinion  which  he  is  here  so  strangely 
represented  as  maintaining ;  and  his  object  in  identifying  Silas  with  Luke 
is,  to  shew,  that  the  Evangelist,  instead  of  being  a  person  "who  never 
held  any  official  public  station,"  (as  the  author  of  the  Article  in  Eadie^s 
Dictionary  supposes,)  or  of  having  written  his  Gospel  under  Paul's  direc- 
tion, as  tradition  relates, — ^was  "  a  resident  at  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  apos- 
tolic company,"  a  "  prophet,"  and  evidently  possessed  of  peculiar  iiibr- 
mation  derived,  apparently,  from  the  mother  of  our  Lord.     St.  Paul,  it  is 
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remarked,  could  not  personally  testify  to  any  of  the  facts  which  Luke 
records  in  his  Gtospel,  nor  to  those  which  occupy  the  first  eight  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Acts.  Your  readers  will  judge  how  far  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  my  opinion  is  pardonable,  after  having  placed  before  them  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : — 

**  In  the  Silyaims  of  the  Epistles  and  the  SUas  of  the  history,  the  '  faithful  bro- 
ther' spoken  of  by  Peter,  the  beloved  colleague  of  Paul,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  like  St.  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen,  but  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  a  *  prophet/  or  gifted  instructor  in  the  Christian  church,  who  must,  therefore, 
from  his  position  and  connections,  have  had  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  '  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,'  and  have  united  every  qualification 
for  the  task  of  an  historian, — /  have  pleased  myseff  in  believing,  that  we  may  recog- 
mze  the  Evangelist  who  is  consecrated  to  our  earliest  and  most  hallowed  aspirations, 
under  the  name  of  Luhe,^* 

As  the  writer  has  either  not  understood,  or  (which  I  am  unwilling  to 
suppose)  has  intentionally  mis-stated  the  theory  which  he  affects  to  con- 
sider, I  am  happily  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  replying  to  his  irrelevant 
arguments.  I  find  a  series  of  dogmatical  assertions,  which  rest  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  F.  S.,  who,  for  an  anonymous 
writer,  assumes  rather  too  much  the  authority  of  the  chair,  and  much 
more  than  comports  with  the  modesty  of  the  critic.  When  he  supposes 
that  the  so-called  difficulty  has  been  discovered  for  the  first  time  by  "  this 
author,"  he  betrays  either  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  Biblical  writers 
or  a  strange  forgetfulness.  Dr.  Davidson  refers  to  several  German  scholars 
as  having  discovered  or  felt  the  difficulty,  and  attempted  to  remove  it, 
besides  "  Hennell,  the  deistical  author,"  whom  he  represents  as  having 
"embraced^'  (in  1838)  "the  hypothesis  which  identifies  Luke  with  Silas." 
With  a  writer  who  "  cannot  discover  wherein  the  difficulty  lies,  that  now 
it  is  pointed  out,"  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue. 

J.  C. 
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The  Life  and  Character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,    By  the  Rev.  Francis 
Trench.    London:  Longmans.     1850. 

This  is  one  of  the  class  of  writings  in  which  we  have  often  declared  the 
English  theological  literature  to  be  singularly  deficient ;  and  it  gives  us 
sincere  pleasure  to  notice  various  symptoms  which  indicate  that  this  defi- 
ciency is  likely  to  be  in  no  long  time  very  adequately  supplied.  In  the 
present  instance,  Mr.  Trench  has  produced  an  able  and  attractive  work, 
written  in  a  most  genial  spirit,  and  exhibiting  (chiefly  in  the  notes)  all  the 
research  and  learning  which  the  task  required.  Nothing  is  wanting. 
Every  point  in  the  known  and  traditional  history  of  the  evangelist  is  fully 
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uid  calmly  inyestigated.  Some  readers  will  peruse  witli  tlie  most  interest 
those  portions  devoted  to  the  Scripture  notice  of  St.  John ;  while  others 
will  turn  with  greater  eagerness  to  learn  the  author's  judgment  upon  tlie 
remarkable  traditional  anecdotes  respecting  this  apostle.  Scarcely  from 
preference,  but  because  these  have  been  matters  of  large  debate,  we  shall 
report  the  author's  judgment  upon  the  traditions. 

On  the  tradition  of  the  evangelist  having  been  cast  into  boiling  oil  at 
Bome,  Mr.  Trench  seems  to  hesitate,  and  declines  to  pronounce  any  de- 
cided opinion.  We  guess  that  the  preponderance  of  his  judgment  is 
slightly  against  it ;  and  he  remarks  that  no  record  remains  of  any  pimish- 
ment  of  this  kind  being  inflicted  at  Some  at  the  period  alleged,  for  any 
Clime  or  for  any  cause. 

That  St.  John  was  in  sojourn  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and  that  he  was 
there  **  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  we  learn 
from  Scripture ;  that  he  was  in  banishment  is  a  tradition,  and  Mr.  Trench 
finds  that  it  is  supported  by  a  number  of  probable  circumstances  which 
he  states  at  length.  In  fact,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this 
subject. 

The  story  of  John's  quitting  the  bath  when  he  understood  that  the 
heretic  Cerinthus  was  within,  saying :  "  Let  us  begone,  my  brethren,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within 
it,  is  next  examined."    After  stating  the  evidence,  Mr.  Trench  says  : — 

'*  I  now  quit  this  narrative  without  any  hesitation  in  statmg,  that,  for  my  own 
part,  I  consider  it  to  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity  in  its  essential  features ;  that 
nothing  averse  to  its  truth  and  credibility  has  been  brought  forward ;  and  finally  that 
nothing  appertains  to  it  inconsistent  with  John's  spirit  and  character,  if  viewed  in 
all  its  hannonious  relations.'' 

In  this  we  acquiesce,  chiefly  in  view  of  the  apostle's  own  iigimction  to 
"  the  elect  lady," — "  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine, receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed." 
2  John  10. 

We  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  forego  the  story  of  the  young 
robber  reclaimed  by  St.  John,*  and  we  came  to  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Trench's  investigation  with  some  anxiety,  lest  he  should  have  more  to  say 
against  it  than  we  could  answer.  We  rejoice  to  find,  however,  that,  with 
the  slight  reservation  of  "  all  things  considered,"  he  permits  us  to  keep 
this  pet  story,  allowing  that  "  we  may,  without  credulity,  give  this  narra- 
tive its  place,  as  a  very  probable  fact  in  St.  John's  lustory,  and  as  an 
available  illustration  of  his  character,  bearing  well  the  test  of  enquiry,  and 
coming  out  more  clearly  after  such  investigation  rather  than  the  contraiy, 
rather  than  involved  in  fresh  doubts  and  (Sfficulties,  as  is  clearly  the  case 
with  many  anecdotes  and  tales  of  traditional  connection  with  his  name." 
With  all  this,  Mr.  Trench  very  properly  administers  a  gentle  rebuke  to 
Milner  for  making  the  reception  or  rejection,  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
of  this  and  other  anecdotes,  (the  burning  oil  and  the  bath,)  to  which  h 


«  The  reader  may  see  this  story  in  Journal  qf  Sacred  Literature,  Vol.  II.,  p.  6, 7. 
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gives  unhesitating  credence,  as  a  test  of  a  right  or  wrong  frame  of  mind. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "  that  when  Scripture  ceases  to  speak,  the 
balance  of  evidence  as  to  each  fact  must  and  ought  to  establish  its  authen- 
ticity ;  and  that  quite  independently  of  any  deduction  as  to  the  mind  of 
the  student,  similar  to  that  of  Milner." 

The  tradition  which  tells  us  of  John's  last  and  oft-repeated  address  to 
the  members  of  the  church,  when,  through  extreme  age  and  infirmity,  he 
could  say  no  more,  as  his  public  testimony,  than  this  short  sentence, 
"  Littie  children,  love  one  another,"  seems  to  pur  author  to  have  **  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  St.  John ;  nay,  very  much  the  con- 
traiy ;  and  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  corresponding  with  the 
narrative,  confirming  the  special  need,  and,  therefore,  the  special  likelihood, 
of  such  an  address  as  this." 

In  considering  the  time  of  John's  death,  the  mind  necessarily  recurs 
to  that  saying  of  the  Lord  which  went  abroad  among  the  disciples  as  if 
containing  in  it  the  prophetic  declaration  that  St.  John  should  not  die. 
This  is  usually  now  understood  to  imply  that  John  was  not  to  die  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  by  the  expression,  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,"  our  Lord  refers  to  any  judicial  coming  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  his  second  advent,  Mr.  Trench  declines  to 
discuss.  It  appears  to  him  that  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  Scriptural  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  hypothetic  saying  is,  that  even 
had  he  willed  and  determined  St.  John's  continuance  on  earth  unto  the 
very  period  of  his  own  coming  (whatever  sense  that  coming  might  bear) 
still  this  would  not  be  a  subject  on  which  St.  Peter,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  and  just  after  that  solemn  charge  which  he  had  himself  received 
ought  to  have  thus  prominently  acted.  "  His  enquiry  was  unauthorized, 
and  especially  so  at  the  time.  His  whole  mind  and  heart,  his  whole  con- 
cern and  energy  should  have  been  employed  for  himself,  and  therefore 
again  he  must  hear  the  injunction  of  Clmst,  *  Follow  thou  me ;'  while  as 
to  St.  John  all  was  still  left  untold  and  undefined ;  and  an  halo  of  im« 
pressive  and  somewhat  awful  mystery  was  intentionally  shed  by  the  Lord 
himself  around  his  future  course." 

The  age  of  John  at  the  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  well  known,  as  we 
are  ignorant  of  his  years  when  he  became  our  Lord's  disciple.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  he  reached  an  extreme  old  age.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise,  as  there  seems  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
he  survived  the  death  of  Christ  no  less  than  sixty-eight  years,  even  to  the 
third  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  Our  author  concludes  from  the  evi- 
dence, ^«^,  that  he  did  not  die  before  this  period,  and,  secondly ,  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  was  at  or  very  nigh,  this  date. 

It  may  be  a  recommendation  of  this  fine  work  to  many  that  it  is  very 
readable,  and  written  in  a  good  and  clear  style.  The  learning  is  put  into 
foot-notes.  In  them  we  observe  an  absence  of  references  to  German 
authorities,  except  such  as  wrote  in  Latin — ^but  there  are  several  books  in 
the  Grerman  language  from  which  Mr.  Trench  might  have  derived  much 
valuable  assistance  in  his  interesting  undertaking. 
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Tortesstts,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Qeschichte  des  Phanicisch'Spanischen 
Handehj  some  sur  cUten  OeograpMe  iiber  haubt,  von  Gustav  Mo- 
RiTZ  Redslob,  Doctor  der  Theologie  und  Philosophic,  Professor 
der  Biblischen  Philologie  und  der  Philosophic.  Hamburg.  1849. 
4t(>,  pp.  52  (with  a  Map). 

Where  did  the  Tarshish  or  Tartcssus  of  antiquity  stand  ?  Is  there 
no  clue  to  the  precise  site  of  this  emporium  of  early  commerce  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  Dr.  Redslob  brings  before  our  attention.  He 
first  recounts  the  early  celebrity  of  Tarshish,  the  marked  importance 
which  attached  to  it  as  a  mercantile  emporium,  and  then  adverts  to  the 
remarkable  disappearance  of  even  its  name  from  history.  He  notices 
the  early  allusions  to  the  site  of  this  city,  as  on  a  river,  &c,,  and  thai 
inquires  how  far  these  particulars  can  be  supposed  to  accord  with  any 
of  the  sites  which  have  been  brought  forward  as  identical  with 
Tarshish. 

The  ancients  speak  of  Tarshish  as  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
What  points  were  these  ?  Most  would  answer  immediately,  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  This  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Redslob,  who  considers  the 
phrase  tO  indicate  a  certain  extreme  limit ;  so  that  the  locality  indi- 
cated was  removed  farther  and  farther  to  the  west  as  the  knowledge  oi 
the  habitable  earth  was  increased  amongst  the  Greeks ;  so  that  at  length 
it  became  identical  with  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  He  considers  l£at 
the  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  much  less 
westwardly.  He  thus  removes  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of 
identifying  the  ancient  Tarshish  or  Tartcssus  with  Tortosa  on  the 
river  Ebro. 

This  opinion  he  seeks  tO  confirm  in  various  ways,  as  by  the  accord- 
ance of  the  locality  with  ancient  descriptions ;  for  example,  the  city 
standing  on  a  river  with  an  island  at  its  mouth  ;  by  the  considerations 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  merchandize  of  Tarshish  as  well  as  by 
the  similar  sound  of  the  name. 

Dr.  Redslob  enters  at  considerable  length  into  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  the  merchandize  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  he  regards  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  as  having  been  brought  to  Tarshish  by  land  or  by  river 
communication,  and  not  by  Phoenician  ships  having  themselves  taken 
very  distant  voyages. 

We  cannot  dismiss  our  notice  of  Dr.  Redslob's  Memoirs  without 
expressing  our  sorrow  that  in  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, he  should  do  it  with  such  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  their 
authority.  The  divine  sanction  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be 
enough  on  such  points. 

Whatever  opinion  be  formed  of  the  theory  which  identifies  Tar- 
tcssus and  Tortosa,  or  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  theory  is  sup- 
ported, there  will,  we  believe  be  found  enough  in  Dr.  RedsloVs 
Memoirs  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  ancient  and 
Biblical  Geography  and  Commerce. 
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An  Examination  of  the  Authority  for  the  Change  of  the  Weekly  Sabbath 
at  the  Resurrection  of  Christ:  proving  that  the  practice  of  the  Church 
in  substituting  the  First  Day  of  the  Week  for  the  appointed  Seventh 
Day  is  unsanctioned  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  By  James 
A.  Begg.    Glasgow. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  criticisms  and  reasonings  contained  in 
this  pamphlet  are  not  (as  we  think)  fomided  upon  and  agreeahle  to  the 
Word  of  God.  The  author  himself,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  misgivings  respecting  the  truth  of  his  theory ;  nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  great  body  of  the  Christian 
world  are  following  hmnan  tradition  in  observing  the  sabbath  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  Sound  hermeneutics  and  argument  he  seems 
confidently  to  think  are  in  his  favour ;  forgetting,  perhaps,  that  the 
wise  man  has  said,  ^^  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just,  but 
his  neighbour  cometh  and  searcheth  him." 

It  appears  strange  to  us  that  any  one,  after  due  consideration,  could 
seriously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
ought  to  be  observed  as  the  Christian  sabbath.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  apostles,  or  the 
churches  which  they  foimded,  ever  regarded  the  seventh  day  as  their 
day  of  sabbatic  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  primitive  churches  kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  honour 
of  their  risen  Lord.  The  apostles  in  sanctioning  the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian  sabbath,  did  not  surely  act  con- 
trary to  the  mind  and  will  of  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church ; 
whatever  they  taught  and  practised  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
was  ratified  in  heaven.  The  Saviour,  in  the  commission  which  he 
gave  to  his  disciples,  to  go  into  aU  the  world  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  directed  them  to  teach  the  people  whatsoever  he 
commanded,  an^^tells  iliem  for  their  encouragement  that  if  they  con- 
tinued Mthful  to  thmr  irustj  he  would  be  witib  them  always  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  The  apostles  were  all  inspired  men ;  they  were 
miracuMusly  qualified  for  Hie  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
important  office  with  which  they  were  invested.  Can  it  then  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment,  that  in  consecrating  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  they  had  not  his  sanction  and  approbation. 
The  simple  feet  that  the  apostles  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Christian  sabbath  is  evidence  that  they  were  authorised  to  do  so 
by  him  that  lived  and  died  for  the  accomplishment  of  human  salvation. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  little,  advert  to  the  criticisms  and  arguments 
which  our  author  employs  in  order  to  prove  that  the  sevenifi  day  of 
the  week  ought  to  be  observed  as  the  day  of  sacred  rest  under  the 
Christian  economy. 

In  the  first  place  he  asserts  that  the  translators  of  the  authorised 
v«rsion  of  the  Bible  are  incorrect  in  rendering  the  word  fua  "  first ;" 
<r»,  ^  61/,  he  thinks,  ought  always  to  be  translated  as  a  cardinal 
"one;"  but  never  as  an  ordinal  "fost."  And  in  the  next  place,  he 
thinks  that  neither  the  word,  tfapfiarov  nor  any  of  its  derivatives  ought 

Q  2 
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to  be  rendered  "  week."  Now  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  cor* 
rectness  of  these  observations. 

Et?  fu!a  €p,  we  are  aware,  is  very  generally  used  as  a  cardinal,  and 
signifies  one;  but  it  is  also  occasionally,  in  peculiar  circumstances, 
employed  as  an  ordinal  and  signifies  ^r^^.  It  is  used  instead  of  irpwros, 
in  designating  the  days  of  the  week,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  Bevrepm 
oXXov,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  usage  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  our  author  is  not 
aware  of.  In  confirmation  of  it,  however,  we  can  adduce  New  Testa- 
ment, Septuagint,  and  classical  authority.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  1,  €«s  fuav 
aafi^Ttov  si^iifies  ihejirst  day  of  the  week,  and  not  one  of  the  sab- 
baths, for  our  Lord  did  not  rise  fix)m  the  dead  on  any  of  the  Jewish 
sabbaths.  See  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  compare  verse  9 ;  Rev.  vi.  1 ;  Maik 
xvi.  2  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 ;  Acts  xx.  7  ;  Rev.  ix.  12,  compared  with  xL 
14;  Luke  xviii.  12.  This  latter  passage  proves  most  satisfiactorily 
that  the  word  aappaiov  is  used  to  denote  a  week,  for  it  would  not  he 
easy  to  say  how  a  man  could  fast  twice  in  a  day.  The  Septuagint 
translators  also  use  fila  to  signify  firsts  and  employ  it  as  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  thh     See  Gen.  i.  5,  8,  13.     Exod.  xl.  2. 

This  usage  is  not  confined  to  New  Testament  or  Hellenic  Greek, 
but  it  is  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  classic  authors.  See 
Homer,  Iliad^  xvi.  line  173 ;  where  we  have  t^s  fuJev  lrj9  m-ixo^ ;  <^, 
being  an  Epic  form  for  /was,  or  Ionic  ;*e^9.  Herodotus  iv.  161,  has 
the  expression,  fuap  fwtpav,  "the  first  tribe  or  division."  Herodotos 
V.  89,  Ttp  €vt  Kal  rpirfKOffTid,  "  in  the  thirty-first  year."  Polvbius,  page 
1401,  has  this  language,  eV  rn  juia  Kal  elKd^mj  fitfikw,  "in  tke  thirty- 
first  book."  See  also  Thucydides  iv.  115,  and  Euripides,  Bacchus j  680. 
See  also  Cicero  de  SenectutCy  section  5. 

These  citations,  which  we  have  given  without  much  comment, 
clearly  prove  that  fua  in  New  Testament,  Septuagint,  and  classic 
Greek  is  used  as  an  ordinal,  and  that  our  translators  are  perfectly 
justifiable  in  rendering  it  first,  as  they  occasionally  hieive  done.  The 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  sJso  evince  that  the  word  sabbath 
sometimes  signifies  a  week.     It  is  so  used  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15. 


Standard  Library  of  British  Divines,  Owen's  Works,  Vols.  II.,  V.,  VIIL, 
IX.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Goold.  Johnstone  and  Hunter; 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

These  four  volumes  amply  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  prospectus.  With 
a  handsome  exterior,  they  contain  a  text  printed  with  uncommon  accuracy 
and  elegance.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  works  of  this  "  great 
Atlas  and  patriarch"  of  the  Puritan  theology,  re-issued  in  a  readable  and 
attractive  style.  The  earlier  editions,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
our  former  notice,  were  disfigured  by  the  grossest  blunders,  especially  in 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  In  fact  they  were  as  barbarous  in. spelling 
as  they  were  repulsive  in  aspect,  quite  in  contrast  with  these  tomes  of  su^ 
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passing  cheapness  and  correctness,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  generous 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  Their  scheme  has  succeeded 
beyond  anticipation,  and  we  rejoice  in  it.  The  general  eagerness  to  obtain 
the  works  of  Owen  is  a  healthful  symptom  in  an  age  of  frothy  and  super- 
ficial thinking.  Amidst  the  elegant  platitudes  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
good  to  fall  back  on  the  deep  thoughts  and  excursive  speculations  of 
lettered  and  sanctified  genius.  Those  pretty  things  which  abound  to 
satiety  in  books  patronized  by  fashionable  rel^ous  circles,  are  only  as  the 
light  and  changing  clouds  in  the  summer  sky ;  while  true  theology,  such 
as  that  of  Owen,  is  as  the  deep  and  unvarying  blue  that  lies  beyond — 
mighty,  glorious,  and  of  unmeasured  depth. 

In  the  Doctrinal  Division,  under  which  Volumes  II.  and  V.  are  classed, 
we  have  Owen's  Communion  with  God,  a  treatise  the  very  name  of  which 
is  suggestive  of  that  exuberant  fulness,  both  of  polemical  and  experimental 
illustration  which  distinguish  it.  We  have  also  his  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  shrewd,  powerful,  sweeping,  and  practical  argu- 
ment ;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Justification,  an  exhaustive  production,  missing 
no  proof,  baffled  by  no  subtlety,  and  neglecting  no  objection ;  the  work 
of  a  master  mind  prodigal  of  its  intellectual  wealth  and  amassed  materials; 
an  academical  dissertation,  exhibiting  on  fitting  occasions  the  unction  and 
pungency  of  a  pastoral  address. 

Volumes  VIII.  and  IX.  are  ranked  under  the  Practical  Division,  and 
contain  sermons  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  They  form  an  interesting 
theological  miscellany.  Many  of  the  discourses  were  preached  on  public 
occasions  and  on  exciting  themes,  and  are  therefore  of  profound  interest 
at  the  pre§ent  day,  when,  as  in  Owen's  time,  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
papacy  are  threatening  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  commonwealth. 
Whether  these  sermons  were  popular  when  they  were  first  delivered,  we 
know  not ;  but  they  will  repay  an  attentive  reacfing,  for  they  are  massive 
and  earnest,  though  now  and  then  they  are  disfigured  by  superfluous 
digressions  and  a  prolix  multiplication  of  divisions. 

The  Editor  has  displayed  all  the  successful  anxiety  and  scholarship 
which  marked  his  first  volume.  The  editorial  notes  in  these  volumes  are 
never  intruded,  but  are  inserted  only  as  necessity  required  them,  and 
occupy  no  undue  space.  In  character,  appropriateness,  correctness,  and 
brevity,  they  are  a  model  of  editorial  annotations. 


Manual  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Hum>an  Mind,  By  the 
Rev.  James  Caelile,  D.D.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and 
Co.     1851. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  evidences  of  new  labours  in  the  field  of  mental 
science.  Many  are  apt  to  recoil  from  metaphysical  study  as  from  a  for- 
bidding pursuit ;  its  subjects  are  thought  to  be  barren  of  interest,  and  its 
technicalities  harsh.  No  flowers  are  looked  for  in  its  paths,  no  fruits  are 
thought  to  cluster  in  its  groves.  But  the  contrary  is  really  the  case ;  the 
faiowledge  of  intellectual  processes  and  a  close  discernment  of  their  natiu*e 
and  limits,  wQl  be  an  important  help  in  aU  other  departments  of  study 
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and  bring  a  corresponding  reward.  The  astronomer  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  laws  of  optics  and  the  construction  of  his  instrmnents  before 
he  sweep  the  heaven  with  his  equatorial,  or  register  his  right  ascensions 
and  north  polar  distances  by  the  aid  of  a  transit  instrument,  or  mural 
circle.  So  the  mind  must  know  its  own  powers.  As  Coleridge  says,  the 
mind  is  alone  the  subject  which  is  its  own  object.  It  is  ever  present  to 
itself,  and  in  every  exercise  of  its  attributes  can  scan  its  own  laws.  Hence 
a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  arranges  facts  with  which  every  one 
may  become  familiar,  and  it  is  the  real  charm  of  all  reading  that  the  facts 
stated  and  the  laws  established  should  have  already  passed  under  the 
reader's  observation,  allowing  him  to  confirm  or  refute  as  he  is  led  by  his 
convictions.  Dr.  Carlile's  manual  has  this  charm  in  a  high  degree.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Divesting  a  difficult  subject 
of  its  technicalities  and  arranging  its  divisions  with  a  carefully  studied 
method,  which  shews  him  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  analysis,  he  causes  it 
to  wear  an  inviting  aspect,  and  resolves  all  the  mental  phenomena  into 
forms  which  admit  of  universal  comprehension.  He  is  evidently  a  careful 
observer,  and  a  diligent  student.  He  writes,  with  much  caution,  and 
though  he  quotes  but  little  from  the  masters  of  the  science,  he  evidently 
strengthens  himself  by  their  labours.  We  seldom  detect  the  Doctor  in 
an  undigested  statement ;.  and  if  he  has  not  the  elegant  diction  of  Stewart, 
the  profondity  of  Locke,  or  the  rich  flow  of  imagination  that  characterizes 
Abercrombie,  he  has  his  own  special  value  as  a  writer,  and  will  succeed  in 
commending  to  the  attention  of  a  new  class  of  students  the  most  exalted 
of  subjects — "  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man." 


The  Revelation  of  SL  John  hriefiy  explained.    By  Mrs.  S.  J.  C.  Mabun, 
Dublin  and  London :  Hatchard  &  Son.     1851. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  St.  John's  Apocalypse  admits  of  being  briefly 
explained,  though  we  should  admit  that  it  may  be  briefly  "  interpreted."  By 
"  interpretation"  we  understand  the  rendering  of  an  equivalent  meaning,  by 
'*  explanation"  we  imply  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  that  meaning  is 
made  apparent.  The  latter  must  of  necessity  occupy  more  space  than  the 
former,  just  as  Daniel's  brief  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
may  supply  material  for  voluminous  commentary.  Mrs.  Martin  has  given 
to  the  world  a  little  manual  which  we  feel  will  be  useful  to  many,  but  at 
the  same  time  satisfactory  to  few.  She  has  executed  her  task  admirably, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  task  itself  did  not  involve  something  of  self- 
contradiction.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  the  Apocalypse  as 
involving  mysteries  in  which  there  must  needs  be  a  great  divergency  of 
opinion  even  among  Christians  professing  the  same  general  principles,  that 
we  desire  in  every  case  to  pass  in  review  all  the  well-founded  theories  tiiat 
may  have  been  advanced  in  order  that  we  may  form  our  own  decision,  or 
what  is  still  better  keep  our  judgment  in  suspension  between  various  inter- 
pretations. There  are  many  minds,  however,  to  whom  a  definite  solution 
is  a  much  prized  treasure.  In  this  aspect  it  would  appear  that  the  au- 
thoress of  this  little  volume  has  conferred  a  great  advantage  on  many,  and 
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especially  the  younger  readers  of  her  own  sex.  To  them  we  recommend 
the  result  of  her  labours  as  affording  safe  guidance  to  a  comprehension  of 
this  difficult  yet  inestimable  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  It  will  have  its  value 
indeed  for  all  readers,  and  though  Newton's  work  on  the  Prophecies  has 
a  nearly  equal  advantage  in  point  of  cheapness,  and  Dr.  Cunmiing's 
Apocalyptic  Sketches  in  respect  of  simplicity  of  style,  as  a  digest  it  will 
be  useM,  and  as  keeping  in  memoiy  what  has  been  learned. 

Mrs.  M.  has  followed  Mr.  Elliott  as  the  most  successful  amongst  those 
who  have  hitherto  explored  the  subject.  The  dramatic  sequence  of  the 
seals  and  trumpets  which  he  has  so  ably  set  forth  has  been  adopted  in  this 
compendium,  and  is  rendered  all  the  more  clear  by  the  brevity  of  the  de- 
scriptions. There  are  several  points  which  would  admit  of  discussion,  but 
on  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  expend  our  criticism,  as  the  several 
sides  of  the  question  are  given  in  the  works  to  which  the  authoress  has 
copiously  referred,  and  more  particularly  as  she  is  weU  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  is  only  prevented  giving  a  fuller  statement  of  them 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  her  book.  This  observation,  however,  would 
scarcely  apply  to  the  chapter  on  the  millenium  in  which  Mrs.  Martin  dis- 
tinctly avows  her  adhesion  to  the  ultra-spiritual  view  of  the  subject.  This 
is  an  open  question,  and  one  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  remarks ; 
we  can  only  just  allow  ourselves  to  observe  that  the  arguments  adduced  in 
defence  are,  to  our  mind,  very  inadequate,  and  the  texts  quoted  are  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  opposite  side.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Brown  of 
Glasgow,  in  his  work  on  the  Second  Coming  has  handled  the  question 
most  ably  on  the  side  with  which  Mrs.  Martin  sympathizes  and  has  said 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis.  As  the  little  work  be- 
fore us  is  professedly  one  of  statement  rather  than  of  investigation,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  combat  any  of  the  views  brought  forward.  One 
remaining  point  we  gladly  notice — ^the  thoroughly  Protestant  tone  which 
pervades  every  page.  The  authoress  clearly  sees  that  no  stronger  weapon 
can  be  wielded  against  the  Roman  apostacy  than  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptural  testimony  as  to  its  rise,  progress,  and  ultimate  fall.  Let  every 
waverer  on  the  confines  of  this  deadly  error  weigh  weU  the  true  word 
of  prophecy.  Babylon  is  doomed :  But  if  the  true  people  of  God  will 
be  warned  at  the  day  of  its  destruction  "  to  come  out  of  her,"  what  will 
be  the  end  of  those  who,  after  knowing  the  way  of  righteousness,  and 
professedly  following  the  Lamb,  turn  aside  to  Eomish  corruption,  and 
voluntai-ily  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast  ?  Whether  for  warning  or  en- 
couragement, for  rebuke  or  instruction,  blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and 
they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy. 


Jewuh  School  and  Family  Bible,  The  Pirst  Part,  containing  the  Penta- 
teuch. Newly  translated,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  the  Chief 
Rabbi.    By  Dr.  A.  Benisch.   London:  Darling.   A.M.  5611— 1851. 

De.  Benisch  urges  the  necessity  of  his  undertaking  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Christian  does  not  feel  bound,  in  the  interpretation  and  ren- 
dering of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Masoretic  rules  from  which  the  Jew 
''^y  not  depart  without  incurring  the  charge  of  deviating  from  the  path 
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of  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of  the  Synagogue.  The  Christian,  moreover, 
considers  himself  absolved  from  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, whereas  the  Jew  makes  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  law 
and  law,  but  regards  them  all  as  equally  binding,  although  some,  by 
their  special  reference  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  national  eiist- 
ence  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  at  present  not  practicable.  The  latter 
view,  it  is  alleged,  must  materially  influence  a  translator  in  his  work  : — 

'*  He  that  regards  the  ceremonial  laws  as  a  mass  of  Types  which  have  lost  their 
significance  since  the  appearance  of  the  Archetype,  will,  no  doubt,  look  upon  them 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  exalted  origin,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  reverence  with 
which  the  endeared  remains  of  the  departed  are  considered.  But  as  in  his  opinion, 
it  is  only  a  lifeless  frame  that  he  beholds,  his  eyes  will  fail  to  observe  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  a  living  organism,  and  his  delineation  will  be  accordingly. 
He  that  perceives  in  the  ceremonial  laws  institutions  of  a  temporary  nature,  befitting 
only  views  and  circumstances  no  longer  in  existence,  will  examine  them  vrith  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  critical  acumen,  and  historical  exactness.  But  as,  in  his  opinion, 
they  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  age,  h6  will  be  satisfied  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  them  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  but  will  not  become  acquainted  with  those  mino- 
tise  acquired  only  by  him  who  sees  their  working  daily,  and  has  daily  to  apply  them." 

Examples  of  this  are  given.  In  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  referring  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  authorized  version  has :  "  And  ye  shall  take  unto 
you  on  the  first  day,  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  wiUows  of  the  brook."  For  a  Christian  the  text  is  of  no  prac- 
tical interest,  and  a  misconception  of  its  terms  is  of  small  consequence  to 
him.  But  to  a  Jew,  who  has  to  carry  it  into  practical  operation  every 
year,  a  right  understanding  of  every  term  is  important,  and  "  from  per- 
sonal experience  he  is  aware  that  by  this  text  are  meant  the  citron,  palm* 
branch,  myrtle,  and  the  willow  of  the  brook." 

Verse  15  in  the  same  chapter,  is  rendered  in  the  authorized  version : — 
"  And  ye  shaU  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath."  This 
Dr.  Benisch  says,  is  the  Sadducean  view  of  the  text.  The  word  roxy  here 
pieans  "next,"  applicable  to  the  Sabbath  and  other  festive  days,  and  here 
meaning  the  first  day  of  the  Passover.  Accordingly  he  translates,  "  the 
morrow  after  the  day  of  rest." 

Another  instance  in  which  the  authorized  version  is  said  to  have  erred 
from  disregard  of  the  system  of  accents,  as  established  by  the  Mussorah, 
is  in  Lev.  xvii.  14 : — "  For  it  is  the  blood  of  aU  flesh ;  the  blood  of  it  is 
the  Hfe  thereof."  Here  there  are  really  two  sentences ;  but  as  in  the  word 
'wi  flesh,  has  a  rehia,  which  is  a  minor  disjunctive  accent,  it  does  not, 
according  to  the  Massorah,  conclude  the  sentence.  The  passage  is 
avowedly  difficult ;  but  certainly  by  neglecting  this  matter,  the  Anglican 
version  gives  a  different  sense  from  the  Massorah,  as  embodid  in  the  pre- 
sent version,  which  reads : — "  For  the  Hfe  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof." 

Dr.  Benisch  states  that  wherever  the  Jews  have  been  established,  it 
has  been  their  endeavour  to  obtain  a  version  of  their  Scriptiires  in  the 
vernacular  tongue;  "and  to  this  endeavour  the  world  is  indebted  for 
most  of  the  ancient  and  many  of  the  best  modem  translations  of  the 
Bible."  And  it  is  with  the  view  of  affording  the  British  Jews  Uie  same 
advantage,  that  this  translation  is  undertaken.  Dr.  Benisch  declares  that 
he  has  laid  down  three  principal  rules  for  his  guidance,— ^^^eZ%,  u%> 
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formity  and  independence.  What  he  says  under  these  heads  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  Under  the  first,  much  stress  is  kid  on  the  fact,  that  he 
leayes  untranslated  words  which  are  clearly  not  now  understood ;.  such  as 
tachctahy  rendered  "  badger"  in  the  authorised  version ;  while  words  which 
remain  doubtful,  although  there  is  judged  to  be  strong  evidence  for  the 
rendering  adopted  are  distinguished  by  the  sign  /,  as  in  the  case  of  reem, 
which  the  authorised  version  renders  by  "  unicorn,"  but  which  the  present 
translator  gives  as  "  buflPalo."  Under  uniformity y  the  editor  states  that, 
having  once  determined  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  as  far  as  possible  ad- 
heres to  it ;  an  important  rule,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the 
authorised  version.  Of  that  version,  the  translator  freely  acknowledges 
the  high  merits ;  but  urges  that  the  translators  could  scarcely  be  considered 
free  agents,  being  bound  by  King  James's  rules,  and  by  the  less  obvious 
but  more  powerM  influence  of  Christian  authorities.  To  passages  subject, 
as  he  deems,  to  such  influence  in  the  translation.  Dr.  Benisch  undertakes 
to  pay  particular  attention ;  but  retains  the  Anglican  version  when  it  is  in 
agreement  with  the  views  he  has  set  forth.  We  learn,  however,  the  im- 
portant fact,  "  that  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  (and  consequently  also 
the  translation)  of  these  Scriptural  passages  on  the  meaning  of  which  Chris- 
tianity is  at  issue  with  Judaism,  the  Synagogue  (I  u%e  this  term  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Church)  has  no  authoritative  tradition,  so  that  a  Jew  is  left 
quite  imfettered  in  his  investigations." 

The  editor  finally  informs  us  that,  "  whilst  in  the  ceremonial  law, 
this  translation  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  a  perfectly  impartial  performance,  embodying  the  result  of 
long-continued  studies  and  numerous  patient  researches,  the  labour  of 
many  years."  This  acknowledgment  that  there  is  one  respect  in  which  it 
is  w)t  impartial,  is  somewhat  curious. 

The  translation  wiU  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  English  reader, 
as  presenting  to  him  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  variations  from  the 
Authorised  and  other  Christian  versions.  The  work  is  evidently  executed 
with  great  care,  and  by  a  man  known  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Christian 
as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  criticisms  on  the  Old  Testament.  The  basis  of  the 
version,  and  consequently  of  the  style,  is  the  Authorised,  and  the  variations 
are  to  be  sought  in  particular  words  and  expressions,  which  one  familiar 
with  the  common  version  easily  detects  as  he  proceeds.  These  generally 
read  in  well,  but  sometimes  look  like  a  new  patch  upon  an  old  garment. 
What  most  strikes  the  eye  perhaps,  is  the  constant  use  of  "  the  Eternal," 
for  the  "Jehovah"  of  the  original,  and  "the  Lord"  of  the  authorised 
version.  To  this  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  solid  objection,  but 
we  dislike  it  for  the  good  old  English  reason  that  it  is  French. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  version  furnishes  an  eligible  specimen  of 
the  work : — 

**  In  the  beginning,  Grod  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  But  the  earth  was 
desolate  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  murmuring  deep,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  hovering  on  the  faqe  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  Be  there 
light;  and  light  was.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  caused  a 
division  between  the  light  and  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.     And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning,  one  day.'' 
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Jn  Jnafytieal  Jmmgtmmt  qf  ike  Holjf  Scriptures,  acoordmg  to  the  Frm- 
ciples  developed  wider  the  name  qf  FaraUdisni,  With  an  Appendix  and 
Notes.  By  Eiohabd  Baillie  Boe,  B.A.  2  vols.  8yo.  London : 
Lewis.     1851. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  The  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  not  given ;  but  the  whole  of  these  two  large  volumes,  with  the  ex- 
t^tion  of  the  appendix  and  notes  which  together  form  about  half  the  second 
volume,  is  occupied  with  a  sort  of  tabulated  index  to  the  principal  contents 
of  Scripture  with  the  view  of  indicating  the  Parallelism  supposed  to  pervade 
them.  Mr.  Boe  has  not  succeeded  in  very  clearly  explaining  his  own  sys- 
tem, and  we  cannot  undertake  to  do  so,  further  than  that  it  seems  a  carrying 
out  to  the  ultimate  extent,  and  to  the  whole  of  Scripture,  something  more 
than  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Boys.  It  is  Lowth  pltia  Jebb  pliu 
Boys  plus  Boe.  We  should  think  there  is  no  going  any  further.  That 
we  are  not  indisposed  to  the  subject  of  Parallelism  generally,  is  shown  by 
the  various  papers  relating  thereto  which  have  been  admitted  into  this 
Journal — some  in  the  present  Number.  But  to  see  it  forced  out  in  this 
way  through  the  whole  of  Scripture — ^through  histories,  laws,  genealogies, 
no  less  than  through  poems,  arguments,  and  discourses,  is  more  than  we 
can  approve,  though  really  unwilling  to  tell  a  writer  of  competent  learn- 
ing and  good  purposes,  that  his  time,  his  great  labour,  and  his  money, 
have  been  utterly  wasted,  and  most  unprofitably  thrown  away;  and  we 
know  nothing  better  calculated  to  retard  and  discountenance  the  system  of 
Parallelism  than  this  vast  piece  of  laborious  over-doing.  Begarded  as  an 
analytical  digest  of  the  Bible,  the  book  may,  however,  be  of  some  service, 
although  scarcely  in  the  degree  which  the  writer  imagines. 

Disheartened  by  this  learned  trifling,  we  turn  to  the  notes,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  there  to  justify  us  in  qualifying  this  blame  by  some 
commendation.  This  we  can  do  but  faintly.  There  are  some  useful 
things,  and  some  ingenious  things,  but  in  those  which  do  not  form  ex- 
tracts from  other  books— and  these  are  generally  well  chosen — ^there  is 
little  to  command  our  admiration,  or  to  restore  our  respect  for  the  author's 
judgment.  There  are  indeed  many  useful  and  sensible  observations ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  a  sort  of  haze  hangs  over  his  own  lucubrations  which 
few  wiU  desire  to  penetrate,  mixed  with  a  number  of  crudities  which  few 
wOl  care  to  digest,  but  which  together  agree  well  enough  with  the  notion 
one  is  apt  to  form  of  an  author  who  is  capable  of  regarding  an  undertak- 
ing like  this  as  useful  and  important.  We  firmly  believe  that  no  man 
ever  made  a  greater  mistake.  Yet  there  are  indications  which  render  us 
willing  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Boe  may  yet  render  good  service  to  Biblical 
literature,  after  he  has  realized  the  various  points  of  instructive  experience 
he  is  sure  to  derive  from  his  undertaking. 


The  Fealnu,  in  a  New  Version,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches,  With 
Notes  in  Examination  of  the  Difficult  Passages.  By  M.  MbKTAGUl. 
London:  T.  Hatchard.     1851. 

A  MATERIALLY  better  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  than  any  we  have 
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yet  possessed,  would  be  a  great  advantage ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  Mr. 
Montague  does  not  appear  to  us  so  adequately  to  have  supplied  this  dm- 
deratum,  as  he  somewhat  too  boisterously  proclaims.  Seeing  the  keen 
perception  which  he  exhibits  of  the  faults  of  his  predecessors,  and  which 
he  not  very  sparingly  exposes,  one  may  be  vexed  to  be  presented  with  a 
version  so  rugged,  so  spiritless,  so  obscure,  and  so  ungrammatical  as  this, 
did  we  not  too  well  know  the  essential  difference  between  the  critical  fa- 
culty and  the  executive  power.  We  shall  not  damage  the  work  by  making 
any  extracts  from  the  version,  or  from  the  very  original  "  proem,"  by  which 
the  author  sufficiently  discovers  the  extent  of  Ids  poetical  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  has  so  rashly  undertaken.  We  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Montague 
appears  to  have  added  a  sixty-sixth  to  the  sixty-five  impracticable  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  previously  existed. 

It  is  painful  to  speak  discouragingly  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  its 
author  "  ten  of  the  happiest — ^and  we  would  hope  not  altogether  unuseful 
— ^years  of  our  life."  Not  altogether ;  for  the  long  preface  of  79  pages  is 
curious  and  interesting  from  its  accounts  of,  and  criticisms  on,  previous 
versions ;  and  the  work  closes  with  about  200  pages  of  good  and  sensible 
notes,  which,  although  founded  on  the  metrical  version,  have  necessarily  a 
general  application  to  the  contents  of  the  particular  Psalms.  On  these 
grounds  we  incline  to  recommend  the  volume ;  for  those  who  concur  in 
our  estimate  of  the  metrical  version,  wiU  stiU  possess  something  worth 
having  in  the  preface  and  the  notes,  which  together  form  more  than  half 
the  volume. 


The  JameniaU :  their  Eise,  Fersecutiom  ly  the  Jemits^  and  existing  Rem" 
nants.  By  S.  P.  Tbegellks,  LL.D.  London:  Bagster  and  Sons. 
1851. 
This  is  a  reprint,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  remarkable  Memoir  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal.  Many  wDl  like  to  pos- 
sess it  in  this  separate  shape,  in  which  it  is  illustrated  with  rare  and 
curious  views  and  portraits  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  Janseniu^  St. 
Cyran,  and  the  Mere  Angelique. 


The  Life  of  Francis  Lord  Bacon.    By  the  Eev.  Joseph  Soetain,  A.B. 

Londoji :  Religious  Tract  Society. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  carefdUy  weighed  account  of  Bacon's 
career  and  character,  estimated  on  Christian  principles.  The  writer  is,  as 
a  biographer  ought  to  be,  a  vigorous  admirer  of  his  illustrious  subject ;  but 
although  confessing  to  a  strong  prejudice  in  his  favour,  pronounces  him 
"  guilty,"  in  those  deplorable  matters  respecting  which  his  conduct  has  been 
Diost  questioned.  We  shall  owe  a  new  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  if  it  follow  up  this  work  by  other  biographies  of  the  like 
class  and  character,  as  it  is  of  much  importance  that  the  rising  generation 
especially  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  great  men  of 
former  days,  whose  influence  for  good  or  evil  must  always  be  important. 
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My  First  Qrief;  or.  Recollections  of  a  Beloved  Sister.  A  Memoir  and 
AutoMographf,   By  a  Provincial  Surgeon.     Bath :  Binns  and  Groodwin. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  replete  with  tender,  eloquent,  and  often  original 
thought.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  a  reflective  mind  and  a  true 
heart.  We  think  greatly  less,  however,  of  the  subject  than  of  the  author, 
who  freely  indulges  in  following  the  train  of  thought  which  his  course 
presents,  carrying  us  willingly  away  with  him,  and  occasionally  staying 
our  course  to  pause  over  a  fine  thought  or  suggestive  idea.  It  is  so 
far  a  fault,  that  the  author  fails  to  impress  upon  us  a  sense  of  his  sister's 
individuality,  while  his  own  is  very  distinctly  set  before  us.  It  may  even 
be  suspected  that  a  brother's  love  has  given  exaggerated  importance  to 
qualities  of  no  high  mark,  at  least  the  information  he  furnishes  scarcely 
sustains  his  own  impressions.  But  although  the  book  is  one  of  a  class 
we  can  seldom  read,  we  have  read  every  word  of  this  with  interest,  and 
may  pronounce  it  to  be  very  superior  to  the  general  run  of  books  of  this 
description. 

What  mean  ye  by  this  Service  ?  The  question  discussed  in  the .  trial  of 
George  Herbert,  Eichard  Hooker,  Charles  Simeon,  Eeginald  Heber,  and 
Thomas  Scott,  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  By  the  Eev.  Samuel  Hob- 
son,  LL.B.     London:  Haiailton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  1850. 

A  QUAINT  conceit  for  rendering  palatable  the  less  inviting  elements  of 
dogmatic  controversy.  We  presume  the  author  had  seen  many  of  his  un- 
learned neighbours  dive  deeply  into  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  read  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Bay- 
ford  or  Mr.  Baddeley,  who  had  never  taken  down  a  pol^nical  treatise  from 
the  shelf.  Such  readers  may  gather  much  valuable  information  on  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  in  the  same  agreeable  way,  by  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Hobson's  well-sustained  "  Trial."  The  question  is  exhibited  with  con* 
siderable  impartiality,  whilst  the  inconsistency  of  many  who  profess  to 
admire  the  character  and  writings  of  the  "  heretics"  alluded  to,  is  strik- 
ingly held  up  to  the  light.  We  hope  that  the  readers  of  this  ingenious 
and  at  the  same  time  useful  little  work  may  be  led  onward  to  a  more  ex- 
tended acquaintance  with  the  witness  of  these  pillars  of  the  church  ? 


On  Penance  and  the  Confessional  as  Unscriptural  and  Immoral.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  Eoss,  Curate  of  Pett.     London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

An  extremely  suitable  "  Tract  for  the  Times."  The  church  of  Eome  is 
nowhere  so  vulnerable  or  has  more  to  fear  from  public  opinion  than  with 
reference  to  the  confessional.  Many  a  sentimental  religionist  has  been 
arrested  in  a  career  of  coquetry  with  Romanism  by  a  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  this  ordeal.  It  cannot  be  too  powerfully  exposed.  It  is  the 
foulest  cloaca  of  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  and  men  should  be  warned 
against  its  noxious  gases  and  far-extending  abominations.  Mr.  Ross  has 
treated  the  subject  with  admirable  delicacy  no  less  than  in  a  tone  of  fer^ 
vent  piety. 
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The  Second  B^omuxHon;  or  Christianify  Developed.    By  A.  Alison,  Esq. 
London :  Simpkin  &  Co.     1851. 

This  is  an  essay  by  no  means  wanting  in  ingenious  thought,  and  one  that 
will  probably-  find  readers.  The  author  professes  a  regard  for  Protestant 
Christianity,  and  manifests  a  degree  of  sincerity  in  advocating  its  progress 
to  perfection.  But  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  differ  with  him 
in  limine.  We  take  our  stand  on  the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  would  desire 
to  seek  the  advance  of  mankind  on  the  principles  of  the  divine  revelation, 
accepting  the  Scripture  view  of  man's  ruin,  and  therefore,  also  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  redemption.  It  is  too  evident  that  Mr.  Alison  advocates 
that  kind  of  subjective  beUief  which  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  features  of 
modem  infidelity.  Human  reason  is  in  fact  at  the  centre  of  this  system. 
God  is  represented  as  governing  the  world  from  a  distance,  sin  is  assumed 
to  be  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault,  and  knowledge  is  recommended  as 
the  universal  panacea.  Our  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  sacred  literature 
leads  us  to  mention  this  volume  only  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  it* 
We  cannot  wish  it  God  speed. 


EigM  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Founff  Men's  Christian  Association^  in  the 
Botundo,  from  November,  1849,  to  February,  1850.  Dublin:  Fannin 
&  Co. ;  London :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1851. 

We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  young  men's  associations,  where  the  object  in 
view  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  our  holy  religion.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  sister  island  has  such  institutions,  and  that  they 
are  not  otherwise  than  in  a  flourishing  state.  These  lectures,  which  were 
dehvered  to  the  Dublin  Association,  are  of  a  very  high  order,  embracing  a 
range  of  valuable  topics,  and  characterized  throughout  with  clearness, 
earnestness,  and  eloquence.  We  only  regret  that  the  course  is  not  all  pre- 
served for  perusal.  By  some  unaccountable  blunder,  the  managers  of  the 
society  neglected  to  send  their  short-hand  writer  to  take  the  lectures  down, 
and  thus  failed  to  catch  the  winged  words  before  they  had  dispersed  them" 
selves  in  the  thin  vapours.  They  have  made  the  notable  discovery  that  it 
is  less  easy  to  catch  a  bird  in  its  flight  than  to  secure  it  as  it  rises  from  its 
nest. 


The  Voice  of  the  Early  Chwrch  in  its  first  three  centuries  of  steadfast  struggle 
and  final  victory ;  in  three  pai*ts.  By  the  Rev.  Chables  Smyth» 
Vicar  of  Alfidston,  Sussex.  Parts  I.  IL  and  III.  London :  Hamil- 
ton and  Adams,  1850. 

We  much  like  the  plan  of  this  little  publication.  A  series  of  chapters  on 
early  church  history,  written  in  an  engaging  style  and  in  a  spirit  of  ear- 
nest piety,  printed,  moreover,  in  a  cheap  form,  cannot  but  be  valuable. 
A  more  extended  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  its  primitive  type  is  one  of 
the  wants  of  the  day,  and  one  moreover  that  the  pulpit  cannot  altogether 
meet.    We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Smyth's  doctrinal  teaching  fully  opposed 
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to  the  errors  of  those  who  have  professedly  hitherto  appealed  to  primitive 
standards,  but  have  shewn  latterly  that  their  sympathies  are  medieval  rather 
than  anti-Nicene.  We  only  fear  that  the  usefulness  of  these  sixpenny 
tracts  may  be  marred  by  the  involved  and  tautological  style  of  the  author. 


JnnotaUd  Paragraph  Bible :  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ac- 
cording to  the  Authorized  Version,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Pa- 
rallelisms. With  Explanatory  Notes,  rart  11.  The  Historical 
Books.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society.     1851. 

This  is  the  second  part  (containing  the  matter  of  an  ordinary  volume)  of  a 
work  which  we  had  occasion  to  characterize  on  the  issue  of  the  first  portion. 
It  fully  maintains  its  claim  to  the  commendation  we  then  bestowed.  The 
notes  exhibit,  with  ability  and  skill,  the  pith  of  the  facts  and  observations 
to  be  found  in  other  commentaries,  interspersed  with  short  but  judicious 
remarks,  indicating  the  meaning  of  the  text  or  suggesting  the  improve- 
ment to  be  derived  from  it.  "We  do  not  perceive  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  authorities  which  have  supplied  the  materials ;  but  of  this  the  dass  of 
readers*  for  whom  the  work  is  designed  wiU  perhaps  not  complain.  The 
work  is  enriched  by  plans  and  maps,  of  which  one  by  Petermann,  in  the 
present  part,  styled  "  A  Physical  Map  of  Palestine,''  is  very  interesting 
and  useful.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  a  valuable  and  careftdly  prepared 
work,  the  acquisition  of  which  will  be  very  important  to  those  who  find 
more  copious  expensive  commentaries  beyond  their  reach. 


Syriac  Beading  Lessons :  consisting  of  copious  Extracts  from  the  Peschito 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Crusade  of  Eichardl. 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Bar  Hebreeus :  Grammatically  Analyzed  and 
Translated :  with  the  Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar.  By  the  Author  of 
*  The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon.'  etc.  etc.  [Benjamik 
Davidson.]    Bagster  and  Sons. 

Chaldee  Beading  Lessons :  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee ; 
with  a  Grtunmatical  Praxis  and  an  Interlineary  Translation.  Bagster 
and  Sons. 

These  two  works  have  reached  us  together.  The  preface  to  the  Syriac 
Beading  Lessons  however  informs  us,  that  "  The  present  work  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  Beading  Lessons,  of  which  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  have 
already  appeared." 

The  preface  to  the  Chaldee  Beadit^g  Lessons  states  that  the  work  has 
been  prepared  "  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  Beading  Lessons  published  by 
the  same  publishers."  It  may  suffice  then,  so  far  as  many  readers  arc 
concerned,  to  inform  them  that  these  little  works  are  on  the  same  plan  in 
general  as  Dr.  TregeUes's  Hebrew  Beading  Lessons :  the  differences  being 
only  such  as  would  naturally  be  found  when  different  minds  were  occupied 
in  apjplying  the  same  general  plan  to  the  details  of  different  languages. 

The  Chaldee  Beading  Book  will  be  valuable  to  many  who  possess  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  who  wish  to  read  the  Biblical  Chaldee  in  the 
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books  of  Paniel  and  Ezra  with  the  same  facility  as  they  can  the  lest  of  the 
Old  Testament.  To  this  little  work  tables  of  Chaldee  verbs  and  pronouns 
have  been  prefixed. 

The  Syriac  Beading  Book  contains  a  well-arranged  outline  of  Syriac 
Grammar ;  then  the  following  portions  of  Scripture  in  Syriac, — Psalm  ex., 
Proverbs  xxvii.  1 — 12,  Job  xix.  19 — 25,  and  St.  John  s  Gospel,  chap.  ii. 
These  extracts,  though  probably  sufficient,  will  hardly  meet  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  word  "  copiotM  "  needlessly  introduced  into  the  title. 
These  extracts  are  analyzed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chapters  contained 
in  the  H^ew  Beading  Lessons.  An  interlinear  translation  is  placed  below 
each  Syriac  wt)rd,  and  a  letter  of  reference  connects  the  words  in  the  text 
with  the  parsing  and  pronunciation  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  Crusade 
of  Kichard  I.  has  merely  a  translation  on  the  page  opposite  to  the  Syriac, 
and  a  grammatical  explanation  at  the  foot  of  such  words  as  had  not  oc- 
curred in  the  former  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  Chaldee  Beading  Lessons,  that  part  from  Daniel  is  analyzed 
fiiUy,  and  the  portion  from  Ezra  is  given  more  compendiously. 

We  trust  that  the  appearance  of  these  books  is  a  good  omen  as  to  the 
attention  which  is  now  directed  in  this  country  to  Biblical  and  Oriental 
Philology. 


H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  The  New  Testament.  The  '  Eeceived  Text,' 
with  selected  Yarious  Readings  from  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmaun, 
and  Tichsendorf,  and  References  to  Parallel  Passages.  London: 
Bagster  and  Sons. 

This  edition  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  is  designed  to  meet 
the  want  of  an  edition  for  convenient  general  use,  and  in  type  sufficiently 
large  to  be  employed  for  habitual  reading.  For  these  purposes  it  is  admi- 
rably suitable — ^the  form  being  equally  adapted  for  the  hand  or  for  the 
table,  and  the  type  being  bold,  dear,  and  distinct.  The  various  readings 
and  the  references  are  exhibited  in  the  inner  margin.  The  selection  is 
not  from  the  readings  merely  stated  by  the  editors  named  in  the  title,  but 
from  those  adopted  by  them ;  and  the  authorities  given  are  therefore  not 
those  of  the  MSS.,  but  of  the  editors,  whose  names  are  in  every  instance 
given,  in  a  contracted  form.  K  several  editors  agree  in  a  particular 
reading,  their  consent  is  signified  by  the  like  indication  of  their  names. 
The  selection  of  readings  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  seems  to  us  much 
too  scanty.  The  publishers,  however,  stop  all  complaint  by  declaring  their 
intention  to  provide  a  requisite  Synopsis  "  of  all  the  variations  of  the  texts 
of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  as  a  usefrd  companion 
to  this  or  any  other  Greek  Testament."  Prefixed  to  this  there  will  be  a 
foil  critical  Introduction,  giving  the  history  of  the  fermation  of  the  text  in 
common  use,  and  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  these  editors  have 
respectively  carried  on  their  versions.  We  shall  judge  of  this  when  we 
see  it ;  but  the  specimen  frumished  indicates  carefrd  preparation,  and  pro- 
mises useful  help  to  aU  who  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
tongue. 
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The  Oreek  S^tuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Vatican 
Edition.    London :  Bagster  and  Sons. 

A  EEViEW  of  Tischendorf  s  new  edition  of  tte  Septuagint,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  until  our  next  number,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  the  general  merits  and  critical  value  of  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  indeed  matters  that  have  already 
undergone  some  discussion  in  this  Journal.  Every  bibHcal  student  knows 
the  essential  importance  of  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  his  bbraiy ; 
and,  aware  of  this,  the  usual  beneficent  purveyors  for  this  class  of  persons, 
have  done  wisely  in  providing  this  useful,  well-printed,  legible,  and  correct 
edition.  As  this  was  not  intended  for  what  is  called  a  critical  edition,  the 
Vatican  text  has  been  wisely  followed.  There  is  an  historical  Introduc- 
tion, somewhat  brief,  but  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  version  of  Daniel  usually  found  in  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  is 
not  that  of  the  Seventy,  but  of  Theodotion.  In  the  present  edition,  this 
more  correct  version  is  retained  in  the  usual  place,  but  that  of  the  Seventy 
is  also  supplied  at  the  head  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  being  rightly  judged  that 
an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  would  be  incomplete  without  it.  In  the 
Apocrapha  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  has  been  added  to  the  three 
found  in  previous  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text.  This  is  therefore  a  re- 
markably complete  edition.  The  absence  of  the  various  readings  will  be  felt 
as  a  serious  defect  by  many  biblical  students ;  but  to  supply  their  wmt^ 
the  publishers  have  undertaken  to  provide  a  selection  of  various  readings 
in  a  separate  publication,  which  will  render  it  available  for  all  editions. 
Prom  the  specimen  given  this  is  likely  to  be  of  excellent  use,  and  we  shall 
look  for  it  with  expectation  as  an  important  complement  to  the  work. 
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We  have  been  invited  by  Professor  Rodiger  of  Halle,  to  an  exchange  of  periodical 
letters  of  Biblical  and  oriental  intelligence  with  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  (Zeitchtfft  der  DeuUchen  Morgenldndischen  Gesselschqff), 
which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  in  ^ture,  from  the  first  source,  much  continental  in* 
formation  in  our  department,  likely  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  our  readers.  We 
regret  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  this  arrangement  into  operation  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal  qf  Sacred  Literature, 

Codex  Clakomontanus. — Professor  Tischendorf  has  sent  us  a  Prospectus  of 
his  intended  publication  of  this  celebrated  Codex.  The  title  is — Codejp  Claromon- 
tonus  site  Epistolae  Pauli  Omnes  Grace  et  Latine  ex  Codice  Claromontano  Cele* 
lerrimo  eexti  ut  videtur  poet  Christum  sacuHf  nunc  primum  edidit  Constantinus 
Tischendoff,  Theologia  et  Philosophia  Doctor,  Theohgiae  in  Academia  Lipsiensi 
Prqfessor  Publicus  Ordinarius  Honorarius,  etc. 

The  Prospectus  is  in  German  and  French.  We  give  the  French  copy  entire,  to 
enable  our  readers  to  realize  some  idea  of  this  important  and  interesting  undertaking. 

"  Le  Codex  Claromontanus,  longtemps  entre  les  mains  du  c^bre  Beze,  compte 
depuis  trois  siedes  au  nombre  des  monumens  les  plus  remarquables  du  texte  sacr& 
II  contient  toutes  les  Epitres  de  St  Paul  en  Grec  et  en  Latin,  a  la  seule  exception  de 
qnelques  versets ;  ce  qui  est  dire  qu'il  est  le  document  le  plus  complet  entre  les  plus 
andens  pour  le  texte  original  de  ces  Epitres.  En  effet  le  code  du  Vatican  et  le  code 
d'Ephrem  renferment  des  lacunes  considerables,  et  plus  de  la  moieti^  de  la  seconde 
Epitre  aux  Corinthiens  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  le  code  Alexandrin.  Le  code  Claro- 
montain,  remontant  au  sixieme  siecle,  touche  de  plus  pres  l^Uge  de  ces  trob  manu- 
scrits  Grecs.  Quant  a  la  vieille  version  Latine  des  Epitres  de  St.  Paul,  il  n'existe 
ancon  t^moin  d'une  valeur  pareille.  II  est  en  mSme  temps  le  plus  ancien  de  tons  les 
manuscrits  Grecs-latins. 

"  Les  travaux  que  Wetstein,  Griesbach  et  Sabatier  ont  consacres  aux  deux  textes 
de  ce  manuscrit,  conserveront  toujours  quelque  m^rite.  Mais  jusqu'k  ce  jour  les 
savans  avaient  en  vain  d^sir^  une  Edition  entiere  et  exacte  de  ce  pr^cieux  tresor  de 
I'antiquite  chr^tienne,  et  void  ce  que  Mr.  Charles  Lachmann,  celebre  philologue 
allemand,  ^crivait  a  cet  ^gard  lors  de  la  publication  de  son  ^tion  du  Nouveau 
Testament  en  1830 : — '  Des  savans  de  Paris  pourraient  acqu^rir  un  m^rite  im- 
mortel  en  enrichissant  la  critique  du  Nouveau  Testament  par  la  publication  du  code 
d'Ephrem  et  du  code  Claromontain.' 

''Mr.  Tischendorf,  auquel  le  monde  savant  doit  d^a  les  Editions  de  Codex 
Ephraemi,  des  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  de  TEvangelium  Palatinum,  du  Codex 
Amiatinus,  du  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus,  s'est  rendu  k  Paris  en  1840  et  1849, 
pour  preparer  enfin  ration  du  Codex  Claromontanus.  Les  nombreuses  corrections 
de  mains  differentes  ont  rendu  ce  travail  long  et  difficile ;  mais  on  reoonnaitra  que  le 
r^sultat  en  a  et^  des  plus  heureux. 

"  Mr.  Hschendoif  a  6t6  autoris^  a  publier  ce  document  ineifit  par  le  Conservateur 
des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (alors  Royale)  de  Paris  li  la  date  du  28 
October,  1841,  et  dans  les  termes  suivantes  : — *  Monsieur,  Je  m^empresse  de  vous 
avertir  que  Mr.  le  Ministre  de  Tinstruction  publique  vient  de  vous  autoriser  a  publier 
le  texte  Grec  des  Epitres  de  St. -Paul  et  la  version  Latine,  Fun  et  Tautre  contenus 
dans  le  ms.  107  de  I'ancien  fonds  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale.  Je  me  felidte  en  mon 
particulier.  Monsieur,  d'avoir  contribu^,  bien  indirectement  il  est  vrai,  a  la  publica- 
tion d'un  ouvrage  anquel  votre  critique  si  judideuse  et  votre  Erudition  si  sure  et  si 
^tendue  donnent  le  plus  grand  prix.  AgrJez,  Monsieur,  cet  hommage  dii  a  vos 
savans  travaux,  etc.' 

'^L'editeur  a  entrepris  I'impression  du  code  Claromontain  en  comptant  sur 
I'int^rSt  profond  que  rencontrera  sans  doute  la  publication  d*un  document  d'une 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  R 
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amri  iMnrte  importmce  pour  la  science  et  pom  tcmte  VE^Sm  chretienne.  L'ovrn^e, 
tret-grmd  in  4to,  de  pKs  de  600  pages  d'impression,  enridii  de  preJegomenes  eten- 
dns  et  de  deux  pages  en  parfidft  fiirahnile,  seta  antai^  que  pooible  oonfiorme  a 
roriginal,  mhae  poor  les  types  Grecs. 

'*  Tire  k  mi  petit  nomine  d'exemplaires,  roDrrage  complet  par^ba  dea  rantomne 
prochain.  Le  prix  de  cfaaqne  ezemplaiie  est  de  24  thalera  (90  francs).  On  sons- 
crire  diez  tons  ks  libndres  d'AIlemagne  et  de  I'^ranger." 

Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart's  Catai^gub  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. — 
Two  years  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  tiie  admirable  Catalogue  qf 
Biblet  and  Biblical  lAterature,  published  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  King  William  Street, 
West  Strand ;  its  excellence  (as  we  then  shewed)  consisted  not  only  in  its  complete- 
ness, bnt  also  in  its  excellent  arrangement.  We  have  now  before  ns  a  Catalogue 
mnch  smaller  in  bulk,  but  equally  clear  and  complete.  In  this  Patristic  Catalogue 
we  have  not  the  usual  alphabetaod  arrangement,  by  which  persons  and  subjects  of 
the  most  incongruous  kmds  are  placed  in  juxta-position,  but  Mr.  Stewart  has  with 
great  judgment  arranged  the  Fathers  in  general,  (including  ecclesiastical  writers  to 
the  fifteenth  century)  chronologically.  As  preliminary  headings  are  given  *'  Dhis- 
trative  and  Introductory  Works,*'  then  '*  Collections  and  Catenae,"  and  then  tiie 
chronological  arrangement  commences.  The  first  century  is  designated  "  Apostolic," 
the  second  **  Gnostic,"  the  third  "Novatian,"  the  fourth  *' Arian,"  and  so  on;  the 
term  employed  indicating  some  prominent  feature,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  in  eadi. 
This  catalogue  would  have  no  small  value  to  a  student,  were  it  only  as  informing  him 
what  early  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to  what  age  each  author  belongs. 
The  editions  of  the  different  Fathers  are  very  numerous,  and  they  shew  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  patristic  collection  must  be  remarkably  complete. 

In  one  important  particular  this  Catalogue  is  connected  with  the  Biblical  Cata- 
logue above  mentioned.  In  that,  reference  is  made  to  the  different  Fathers  who 
have  illustrated  or  commented  upon  the  respective  books  of  Scripture.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  parts  of  that  catalogue :  so  that  this  Catalogue  becomes  an 
almost  needful  supplement.  Although  the  arrangement  is  not  alphabetical,  yet  an 
Index  prevents  any  difficulty  from  arising  in  searching  for  any  Father's  name. 
Taken  together,  Mr.  Stewart's  two  Catalogues  form  a  very  complete  Bibliotkeca 
Biblica,  far  more  than  we  ever  expected  to  see  in  sale  catalogues. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  who  has  lately  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
ithis  country  and  to  Germany,  contemplates  returning  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
year,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  to  renew  his  researches  in  Palestine.  In  recol- 
lection of  the  new  footing  on  which  this  learned  traveller  and  able  divine  was  enabled, 
twelve  years  ago,  to  place  the  topography  of  Palestine,  and  the  points  that  have 
since  occurred  to  require  verification,  comparison,  and  enlarged  exploration,  many 
will  share  the  extreme  satisfaction  with  which  we  make  this  announcement. 

The  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons  have  issued  a  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  a  New 
Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  By  William  Stroud,  M.D. ;  Author  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  The  general  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  must  be  obvious.  The  objects  of  the  Har- 
mony now  promised  are  *'  to  set  before  the  reader  the  Four  Gospels,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  closest  investigation  of  their  contents ;  and  to 
satisfy  him  that  their  combination  into  a  Harmony  is  accomplished  on  sound  prin- 
ciples faithfully  executed.  Besides  the  large  amount  of  elucidation  furnished  by  the 
Harmony  itself,  fall  explanations  are  therefore  premised,  and  suitable  tables  and 
indexes  subjoined."  The  work  will  be  in  fact  under  the  double  form  of  a  Harmony 
and  Diatessaron.  The  corresponding  passages  of  different  Gospels  being  collated  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  page,  and  compacted  into  a  single  and  continuous  state- 
ment on  the  left ;  while  between  the  two,  a  column  of  references,  aided  by  suitable 
typographical  distinctions,  shews  from  which  Gospel  and  on  what  grounds  eadi 
portion  of  the  consolidated  text  is  selected. 
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The  forthcoming  vohime  of  Mr.  Bohn's  Standard  Library  will  comprise  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  Sff  the  Apostles^  with  the  additional  matter  contained  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  original ;  and  his  Antignostikus,  or  the  Spirit  of  Tertultian  and  an  Introduction 
to  his  Writings,  (of  which  a  second  edition  was  published,  much  enlarged,  by  the  revered 
author  about  a  twelvemonth  before  his  decease,)  translated  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ryland. 
We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  by  this  information  to  correct  the  impression  of  some  of 
our  friends  respecting  the  edition  issued  by  Mr.  Bohn,  who  has,  it  appears,  pur- 
chased the  copyright  from  the  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  and  engaged 
the  translator  to  add  the  latest  improvements. 

Mr.  Ryland  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  (the  third)  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  John  Foster^  with  additions  and  corrections,  to  appear  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library. 

The  Rev.  A.  Buzacott  (June  26th,  1851)  has  just  completed  a  version  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  Elavolonga ;  5,000  copies  have  been  printed  at 
the  cost  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Conant,  Rochester,  U.S.,  is  engaged  in  making  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  to  be  accompanied  by  brief  explanatory  notes,  designed 
to  convey  to  the  English  reader  the  meaning  of  the  original  text.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  pkrts,  and  when  finished  will  make  a  large-sized  royal  8vo.  volume.— JVcw 
York  Recorder,  June  18th. 

In  the  Athemeum  of  August  23rd  is  an  important  communication  from  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  of  a  discovery  made  by  him  in  an  inscription  upon  an  Assyrian  bull,  of 
the  campaign  between  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah.  The  king  who  built  the  palace  of 
Khorsabad,  he  identifies  with  Shalmanesar,  and  the  king  who  built  the  great  palace 
of  Koyunjik,  which  Mr.  Layard  has  been  recently  excavating,  with  Sennacherib. 
We  have  now  a  tangible  starting  place  for  historiod  research.  These  annals  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  expedition  against  Hezekiah  related  in  2  Kings  xviiL  13 — 17* 
and  agree  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  even  to  the  number  of  talents  of  silver  and 
gold,  which  the  Assyrian  monarch  exacted  as  tribute. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  also  states  that  on  a  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
tolerably  perfect  copy  of  the  annals  of  Esar-Haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  in 
which  we  find  a  further  deportation  of  Israelites  from  Palestine,  and  a  further  settle- 
ment of  Babylonian  colonists  in  their  place ;  an  explanation  being  thus  obtained  of 
the  passage  of  Ezra  iv.  2,  in  which  the  Samaritans  speak  of  Esar-Haddon  as  the 
king  by  whom  they  had  been  transplanted. 

The  letter  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  has  subsequently  called  forth  several  letters  from 
chronologists,  which  have  appeareid  in  the  Athenaum,  Sept.  13 ;  but  though  some 
of  the  Colonel's  statements  are  impugned,  the  value  of  his  discoveries  is  admitted. 

At  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  on  July  31st,  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  James  Lee  Warner,  an  account  of  the  first  8vo.  edition  of  Tyndale's 
New  Testament.  The  reverend  author  entered  fully  into  the  literary  history  of  the 
work.  It  was  long  supposed  that  it  had  been  printed  by  Endhoven  at  Antwerp ; 
and  from  Foxe  to  Hartwell  Home  this  conclusion  had  been  maintained  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties.  The  research  and  acumen  of  the  Rev.  C.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh, 
had  ascertained  that  Endhoven's  was  in  fact  the  third  edition  by  Tyndale,  and  that 
the  8vo.  was  previously  printed,  partly  (as  fiir  as  sheet  K)  by  Quentell  at  Cologne, 
and  the  rest  by  Peter  Schoeffer  at  Worms,  after  Tyndale  had,  been  driven  from  the 
former  city.  Mr.  Warner  knew  of  only  two  copies  of  this  book,  one  in  an  imperfect 
state  in  the  Ubrary  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  other  which  he  had  now  before  him, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Baptist  college  in  Bristol.  Mr.  Hawkins 
stated  that  another  (imperfect)  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
who  had  expressed  his  intention  to  present  it  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen  read  a  paper  on  the  Lake  Moeris.  It  is  now  ascertained 
to  have  been  one  of  the  vastest  engineering  works  ever  accomplished  in  any  age  of 
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the  world,  and  intended  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  Irrigation.  The  ofaevitMer  aangns 
the  date  of  this  work  to  a  monarch  named  Moeris,  the  successor  of  the  great  Sesos- 
tris,  and  who  was  Pharaoh  when  Jacob  and  the  children  of  Israel  settled  as  riiepberds 
in  tiie  land  of  Gk>shen. 

The  National  Assembly  of  France  has  voted  j^l200  to  afford  M.  Mariette  the 
pecuniary  means  of  continuing  his  researches  at  Memphis.  The  greatest  discovery 
hitherto  of  M.  Mariette  is  the  temple  of  Serapis  which  is  known  to  contain  twelve 
statues  of  deities  mounted  on  symbolical  animals,  all  of  more  gigantic  size  than  any 
hitherto  found. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  temple  not  yet  explored  will,  it  is  expected,  bring  to  light 
things  fiu:  more  curious,  and  of  the  highest  historical  importance.— Xi/erary  Gazette, 
August  23rd. 

Accounts  have  been  received  of  Mr.  Richardson's  expedition  to  Africa.  Mr. 
Richardson  himself  is  near  Lake  Tshad.  Dr.  Overweg  is  setting  out  for  the  country 
of  Adar,  and  Dr.  Barth  has  gone  to  Hanu.  The  latter  has  sent  home  a  very  exten- 
sive report  of  the  history,  topography,  and  ethnography  of  Aghadis,  an  almost  un- 
known country  south  of  Sahara,  wilji  a  glossary  of  the  Kaussa  and  Enghidesie 
languages,  some  itineraries  and  maps,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Falmerston. 
— AthetuBuntf  August  30th. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  in  June  last,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Robinson,  D.D. ,  read  an  essay  on  recent  discoveries  in  Syria  and  Asia.  The  chief  points 
were,  the  sources  of  information,  the  general  features  of  the  country,  climate,  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and  capability  of  supporting  a  large  population,  and  an  outline  of 
the  more  important  discoveries,  sites  of  towns,  ruins  of  temples,  churches,  tombs, 
aqueducts,  &c.,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  sites  and  ruins  of  places  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament ;  the  sculptures,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  in  what  language  the 
inscriptions  are  written,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Syrian  language,  and 
the  theories  respecting  it. — Literary  World,  June. 

At  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  June  4th,  Dr.  Robinson  read  a  paper, 
on  the  history  and  recent  collations  of  the  English  Bible.  This  paper  was  a  series  of 
extracts  from  a  forthcoming  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  collating  and  correcting  to  a  uniform  standard  the  several 
English  versions  of  the  Bible.  The  work  has  been  in  progress  for  upwards  of  three 
years  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  VermUye,  and  other  divines 
in  America,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  the  preparation  of  new  plates, 
from  which  the  Bible  Society  purpose  issuing  a  new  and  standard  edition.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Greek  Manuscript,  mentioned  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  August  2nd,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  turns  out  to  be 
part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with  a  Commentary  is  preparing  by  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Stuart,  of  America. 

A  Translation  of  Mosheim's  Historical  Commentaries  has  been  printed  in 
America,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  new  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Romilly,  has  consented  to  afford  litenry 
men  increased  facilities  for  consulting  the  original  records  of  which  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  is  the  guardian  ;  a  boon  for  which  he  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  evory 
literary  man. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  August  14,  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  exhibited 
and  commented  on  some  very  perfect  '^  rubbings''  made  by  tiie  sister  of  Dr.  Lieder, 
of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  door-posts  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  HeUopolis, 
and  on  otiier  Egyptian  monuments. 

A  conversation  followed  respecting  the  pretended  discovery,  by  a  monk  named 
Simonides,  of  an  immense  deposit  of  ancient  Greek  MSS.  The  feding  was  that  he  is 
an  impostor. 
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August  28.  A  memoir  by  Sir  Gardbwr  Wilkinson  (m  one  of  the  Egyptian  Car- 
touches found  by  Br.  Layard  at  Nimroud,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  paper  threw 
considevaUe  Ught  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  precise  extent  of  the  Egyptian  eon- 
cjuests  in  Asia  and  A£rica.  It  is  e^dent  that  the  Pharaohs  for  a  long  ser^  of  years 
contended  for  the  possession  of  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  other  provinces  of  Asia. 
The  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the  Ethiopians  and  Negroes  of  Africa  also  date 
at  a  very  early  time,  and  the  monuments  shew  that  Osirtasen  III.  ruled  in  Ethiopia. 

Dr.  Davidson's  valuable  lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  are  about  to  be  repub- 
lished in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible.  They  will  of  course  be  brought  up  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  science^  and  contain  all  that  can  be  considered  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  all  the  purposes  which  lead  clergymen  and  students  of  the  Bible 
to  consult  a  work  of  the  kind. 

In  the  AtheruBum  of  the  20th  September  there  is  a  letter  on  the  Rawlinsonian  dis- 
coveries, from  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
Chronology,  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  The  letter,  which  is  too  long  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  is  worth  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  editor  of  the  Chronological  New  Testament f  who  has  promised  us  a  Chrono- 
logical Old  Testament,  will  probably  delay  his  work  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  him- 
self time  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  R.  Allan,  engineer  to  an  English  company,  has  discovered  traces  of  an 
emerald  mine  on  Mount  Zabarah,  on  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  Belzoni  long  ago 
said  that  it  would  be  found  that  this  mine  had  been  worked  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  the  configuration  of  a  great  gallery  and  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  tools  found 
in  the  mine,  establish  the  soundness  of  that  intelligent  traveller's  opinion.  From 
a  stone,  witii  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  it  is  believed 
that  labouring  in  the  mine  commenced  in  the  days  of  Sesostris. 

The  Malta  Times  of  September  9th  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Richardson, 
the  African  traveller.  After  separating  from  his  companions,  Mr.  Richardson  took 
the  direct  road  to  Kouka  ;  there  his  strength  began  to  give  way,  but  he  continued 
to  persevere,  resting  at  intervals  and  refreshing  himself,  tiU  he  reached  a  town  named 
Ungurutua,  when  he  became  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  he  expired. 


Does  the  Vatican  MS.  contain  the  Books  op  Maccabees?—- 
"  Sir, — ^In  the  review  of  Tischendorf  s  Septuagint,  in  the  April  number  of  your 
Joamal  (p.  417),  occurs  the  following  sentence :  *  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  here  the 
Vatican  MSS.,  as  that  is  defective  in  aU  the  books  of  Maccabees.*  Now  if  it  is  really 
the  case  that  the  Vatican  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  contains  none  of  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees, how  comes  it  that  HomCf  in  his  Introduction^  maintains  the  contrary  ?  his 
words  are,  *  The  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  also  found  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican 
MSS.'  But  a  writer  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopmdia  (art.  Maccabees),  Dr.  W. 
Wright,  is  far  more  explicit ;  he  says,  *  In  the  Vatican  CodeXf  Tobit  and  Judith  are 
placed  between  Nehemiah  and  Esther ;  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  follow  Canticles ; 
Bamch  and  Lamentations  are  placed  after  Jeremiah,  and  the  four  books  of  Maccabees 
close  the  canon.'  Now  how  can  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  what  the  Vatican 
Codex  does  really  contain,  reconcile  these  statements  with  that  of  your  reviewer,  and 
the  following  assertion  made  in  the  same  work  (art.  Septuagint),  by  Dr.  S.  Davidson : 
'  Ahnost  the  entire  book  of  Genesis  is  wanting  in  cod.  B.,  besides  Psalms  105 — 138, 
omd  the  books  qfthe  Maccabees  7  Surely  some  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  these  statements,  and  as  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  never  having  actuaUy  seen 
the  CodcMt  VaticdnuSf  perhaps  yourself  or  some  of  your  readers  will  give  the  desired 
information.  P.  S." 

This  letter  having  been  sent  to  the  reviewer,  he  furnishes  the  following  reply : — 
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**  Dear  Sir, — ^The  inqnirj  of  your  correspondent  on  ^bis  point  of  fiMst  is  easily 
answered. 

'*  The  Vatican  editors  state  in  the  Pre&oe  to  their  edition  of  1586,  '  Maccabseoram 
libri  dbtunt  ab  hoc  ezemplari,  atqne  liber  Grenesis  fere  totus ;  nam  longo  sevo  con- 
sumptis  membrams  mutilatas  est  ab  initio  libri  usque  ad  caput  xlvii.  £t  liber  item 
PSaimorum,  qui  k  Psalmo  C7,  usque  ad  czxzriii.  nimi&  vetnstate  mancus  est.'  Hub 
is  on  the  last  page  of  the  Preface,  and  it  is  reprinted  by  Teschendorf  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  his  ed&on,  p.  zir.  Tlie  correctness  of  it,  I  know  from  personal  exami- 
nation. 

"  The  statement  of  Mr.  Home  arises  simply  from  an  error  of  Ihe  pen :  the 
Vatican  MS.  and  the  Vatican  edition  have  been  reiteratedly  confounded,  and^indeed 
the  expression  Vatican  text  or  copy  has  been  applied  to  each  indifferently.  Mr. 
Home  should  have  said,  '  The  thhrd  book  of  Maccabees  is  also  found  in  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Vatican  tsxts.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  this  also  of  \^  fourth  book.  That 
Mr.  Home  was  perfectiy  aware  that  the  Maccabees  are  not  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  see 
his  vol.  v.,  p.  55,  where  he  speaks  of  '  the  book  (misprint  for  hooks)  of  Maccabees 
being  obliterated  from  the  Vatican  manuscript  through  extreme  age.' 

"  I  cannot  account  for  Dr.  W.  Wright's  error ;  it  is  however  only  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  on  which  Porson  so  often  insisted,  that  all  men  are  liable  to 
mistake.  I  will  add,  however,  that  this  mistake  of  Dr.  W.  Wright's  was  one  that 
could  mislead  no  student  who  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  commonest  reprint  of  the 
Vatican  text ;  for  there  he  would  see  three  books  of  Maccabees  and  three  only ;  he 
would  thus  find  that  four  was  simply  a  misstatement.  And  as  the  Frefiice  of  the 
Vatican  editors  has  been  reprinted  not  unfrequently  (e,ff,  in  the  editions  of  Brei- 
tinger,  Jager,  and  Tischendorf ),  the  information  which  it  contains  is  matter  of  com- 
mon possession  to  scholars,  whether  they  have  seen  the  Vatican  MS.  or  not.  I  am 
however  well  aware  that  students  have  often  but  few  books,  and  that  thus  even  a 
slight  misstatement  or  misprint  may  be  tryingly  perplexing.  I  have  often  feli  this. 

"  How  a  misprint  may  mislead  is  shewn  by  the  comments  of  a  writer  in  your 
April  number,  p.  446),  on  *  Muenter's  Remarks  on  the  Jewish  War  under  Hadnan.' 
In  Muenter's  paper,  as  translated  and  printed  in  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Rabbi  Akiba  is  said  to  have  *  caused  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  to  be  transferred 
from  mount  Nisan  to  mount  Jyar.'  This  leads  your  correspondent  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  localities,  Nisan  and  Jyar  were  however  the  names  of  months^  not 
mounts  ;  and  thus  without  ever  having  seen  Muenter's  paper  in  the  original,  we  may 
correct  with  undoubted  certainty  '  from  the  month  Nisan  to  the  month  Jyar.'  i,e. 
from  the  first  Jewish  month  to  the  second,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  law  in 
Numbers  ix.  10,  &c.  Whether  the  interpretation  of  Aben  Ezra's  words  is  correct  or 
not,  is  wholly  a  distinct  question. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  S.  P.  T." 
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ON  THE  RELATIVE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  AND 
GBEEK  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAHEENT. 

The  correctness  of  the  MSS.  of  any  ancient  work  which  has 
been  transmitted  down  to  onr  times  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  be  always  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  original  work,  and  the  frequency  of  transcription.  If  this 
obvious  principle  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  afford  us  a  strong  ct  priori  argument  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  present  text.  For  as  no  other  writings  can 
vie  with  them  in  age,  so  assuredly  no  other  book,  except  the 
New  Testament,  was  ever  multiplied  to  the  same  extent.  We 
might  naturally  expect,  then,  to  find  numerous  errata  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament.  Without  the  constant  exercise  of 
miraculous  powers,  it  is  impossible  to  copy  any  volume  without 
making  repeated  errors.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  these  errors 
would  be  vastly  multiplied ;  each  fresh  transcriber,  for  the  most 
part,  perpetuating  the  previous  mistakes,  and  adding  his  own 
contaibution  also  to  the  stock.  i 

In  addition  to  these  general  reasons,  others  have  been  pointed 
out  by  learned  men  which' must  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures particularly  susceptible  of  error  previous  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  remarkable  similarity  of  certain  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  must  have  proved  the  fruitful  source  of  many 
errors.     As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unac- 
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qoainted  with  that  language,  we  may  mentioii  the  following  as 
instances :  a  and  d,  t  and  •),  »  and  \  n  and  n.  As  MSS.  were  for- 
merly written  in  very  small  characters/  the  mistakes  arising 
from  the  interchange  of  these  letters  must  have  been  very  nume- 
rous. Other  letters  in  that  language,  resemble  each  othar  very 
nearly  in  pronunciation,  especially  the  gutturals.  When  a  tran- 
scriber wrote — as  was  often  the  case — ^from  the  dictation  of  ano- 
ther, this  similarity  of  sound  must  have  occasioned  many  errors. 
Now  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  such,  that  a  mistake 
of  one  letter  only  is  usually  more  serious  in  its  results  than  would 
be  supposed  possible  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  structure. 
The  Hebrew  verbs,  for  example,  mostly  consist  of  three  radicai 
letters  only,  which  are  conjugated  by  adding  or  prefixing  other 
letters  to  these.  The  change  of  either  of  these  radical  letters, 
in  almost. any  case,  would  constitute  another  verb  having  a  totally  ' 
diflferent  meaning.  Many  of  the  errors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
owe  their  existence  to  this  cause. 

Another  source  of  error  is  thus  described  by  an  eminent 
living  biblical  scholar : — 

"  Another  cause  of  alteration  in  the  text  arose  from  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrews  in  not  dividing  a  word  between  two  lines.  They  did  not  put 
some  consonants  of  a  word  in  one  line,  reserving  the  remainder  for  the 
next,  as  we  do  both  in  writing  and  printing.  When  there  was  a  vacant 
space  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Ime  too  small  to  contain  the  next  word,  they 
added  letters  to  fill  it  up.  These  supernumerary  letters  were  generally 
the  initial  letters  of  the  following  word,  though  it  was  also  written  entire 
in  the  next  line.  Ignorant  transcribers,  however,  sometimes  took  them 
into  the  text.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  1,  The  wildemess,  §cc,,  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  arose  from  -qtd  ywa*  by  joining  the  superfluous  Mem  to  the  end 
of  the  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  transcribers  sometimes  suspected  the 
existence  of  these  supernumerary  letters  where  they  did  not  in  reality 
occur,  and  by  so  doing  left  out  part  of  the  genuine  text.  So  Ex.  xxxi.  8  ; 
the  word  ^d,  ally  appears  to  ha,ve  been  omitted  because  of  the  following 
'^.  The  LXX.,  Syr.  Arab,  and  Sam.,  have  the  omitted  word." — ^David- 
son, Lecty  p.  199. 

From  the  united  operation  of  so  many  causes  during  the  vast 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  (B.C.  278),  dovni  to'  the  invention  of  printing,  an  im- 
mense number  of  various  readings  must  doubtless  have  arisen. 
In  many  places  the  original  reading  must  have  totally  disap- 
peared, vrithout  any  trace  being  left  in  a  single  MS.  In  many 
other  cases  some  MSS.  probably  contained  the  correct  reading, 
hilst  the  majority  were  in  these  places  corrupted.     In  these 

«  Walton,  Proleg,  vi.,  sect.  7. 
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latto  instances,  whidi  were  of  course  more  frequent  in  oocurrence 
than  those  where  a  reading  had  totally  disappeared,  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  critidsm  would  have  done  much  towards  repairing  the 
mischief.  Unfortunately,  the  method  upon  which  the  Jewish 
rabbies  proceeded — that  of  imiformly  following  the  reading  con- 
tamed  in  the  greatest  number  of  copies — frequently  perpetuated 
error  instead  of  removing  it.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  however  to  mention 
the  Masorah,  the  great  remedy,  according  to  Rabbinical  and  some 
Christian  writers,  for  the  corruptions  of  the  sacred  text ;  and 
iaquire  how  far  it  was  calculated  to  effect  this  object.  The  Ma- 
sorah consists  of  a  system  of  critical  notes  upon  the  verses, 
words,  letters,  vowel-points,  and  accents  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, written  by  various  persons  and  at  different  times  for  the 
puqK)se  of  preserving  the  text  from  both  wilful  and  accidental 
corruptions.  The  Masorah  computes  the  number  of  verses  in 
each  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  mentions  the  middle  ve^se 
of  each  book.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  observalaons  on  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  verses.  For  example,  how  many  verses 
b^in  or  end  with  the  letter  Samech ;  in  how  many  verses  the 
word vh  not  occurs  three  times;  in  how  many  it  is  found  twice. 
It  further  specifies  those  passages  in  which  the  sense  is  imperfect 
through  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words,  which  amount  in 
the  whole  to  twenty-eight.  The  Masorah  also  refers  to  many  of 
the  errors  which  existed  at  the  time  it  was  written,  in  the  copies 
(rfthe  Jewish  Scriptures— ^how  frequently  particular  words  occur 
in  the  Bible,  without  specifying  the  jdaces — and  even  how  fre- 
qu^itly  they  occur,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the 
close  of  a  verse.  That  this  work  is  a  stupendous  monument  of 
mdustry  and  patience,  will  readily  be  granted.  Its  real  utility 
however  admits  of  great  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Rabbins,  who  have  been  the  warmest 
advocates  oi  the  value  of  ilie  Masorah,  have  confessed  that  it  was 
inoonrect,  imperfect,  and  even  abounding  with  errata.  The 
leanaed  Walton,  in  the  Prolegomma  to  his  Polyglot  Bible  (ProL 
viii.  &  13),  and  Kennicott,  in  his  second  Dissertation,  have 
quoted  a  number  of  testimonies  to  this  effect. 

The  actual  nature  of  the  work  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  impartial  person  of  the  utter  inutility  of  this  most 
laborious  production.  One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  us, 
is  the  contradictions  which  it  contains;  obviously  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  its  clauns  as  a  remedy  for  mistakes.     In  the  commentary 

*  The  learned  Morinus,  in  his  scarce  tract,  De  Heb.  et  Grac.  textus  sinceritaiej  ' 
has  ably  illustrated  the  practice  of  the  Jews  in  reference  to  various  readings. 
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on  Gten.  iv.  8,  the  Masorah  says,  ^^  There  are  twenty-eight  verses 
ending  in  the  middle  of  a  verse '"  meaning  that  some  hiatus  exists 
there.  But  at  Gen.  xxxv.  22,  we  are  informed  on  the  same  au- 
thority, that  the  number  of  verses  ending  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse  is  twenty-five !  Again,  Buxtorf  states,  that  there  are 
thirteen  places  in  which  the  expression  "the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ^^  occurs.  The  Masorah  however,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  book  of  Genesis,  says  that  these  words  occur  toge- 
ther only  three  times.<^  It  is  very  possible  that  these  blunders 
have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  But  this  only 
proves  the  futility  of  the  Masorah  as  a  preservative  from  error, 
and  leads  us  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Morinus,  "  Qww  kuic 
custodi  custodem  dabit,  huic  sept  sepem  ?" 

The  ineflBcacy  of  the  Masorah  is  further  evident  from  the 
feet  that  it  is  an  unfinished  work.  It  is  true  that  the  authors 
have  given  us  many  observations  respecting  particular  words;  but 
since  innumerable  others  are  not  even  once  mentioned,  what 
safeguard  can  the  Masorah  be  as  regards  these  ?  It  has  been 
customary  with  the  Bobbins  to  term  this  work  "  the  hedge  of  the 
law '"  but  of  what  use  is  a  hedge  which  only  partially  surrounds 
a  field  ?  Will  it  preserve  the  flock  from  straying  ?  Assuredly 
not :  as  well  might  it  be  wholly  exposed. 

The  principal  value  of  this  work,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Buxtorf,  was  "to  number  the  letters,  words,  and  verses,  so  that 
nothing  might  at  any  time  be  added,  subtracted,  or  changed.*' 
But  as  Walton  well  observes,  "  It  was  not  possible  to  ms^e  a 
correct  calculation  of  the  words,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  letters,  when 
human  industry  could  never  produce  a  single  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  which  some  letters  were  not  deficient  or  redundant. 
And  as  the  eastern  MSS.  of  the  Bible  read  Adonai,  and  the 
western  read  Jehovah,  how  is  it  possible  to  know  which  reading 
the  Masorets  followed  T'^  But  supposing  we  admit  that  the  copy 
which  the  authors  of  this  work  employed  was  correct,  and  the 
calculations  made  also  free  from  any  error,  "  How  would  the 
knowledge  of  this  help  a  transcriber  when  doubting  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  word  or  letter?*** 

The  utter  futility  of  the  Masorah  then  as  a  safeguard  firom 
error,  must  be  evident  to  all.  But  perhaps  the  most  convincing 
argument  that  can  be  employed  is  an  appeal  to  fact.  Any  one 
who  has  perused  the  learnt  Dissertations  of  Kennicott,  or  the 


c  In  his  Clav.  Masor.f  Buxtorf  has  given  many  other  instances  of  the  contradic- 
tory statements  of  the  Masorah.  In  the  Pentateuch  alone  he  corrected  upwards  of 
two  hundred  blunders  of  this  sort. 

d  Walton,  Proleff.  viii.  15.  «  Ken.  Diss,,  p.  278. 
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Prol^omena  of  De  Bossi^  needs  not  be  informed  that  the  va- 
rious readings  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. — all  of  which  were  written 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Masorah — ^amount  to  many  thou- 
sands. In  the  MSS.  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott  there  were 
upward  of  600  yariations  in  the  hymn^  2  Sam.  ch.  xxii.  and 
Psahn  xviii.  In  1  Chron.  ch.  xi.,  upwards  of  eighty  various 
readings  appeared  in  only  a  few  MSS.  collated  by  the  same  inde- 
fatigable scholar.  Yet  all  these  MSS.  were  written  since  the  year 
1000,  and  it  is  supposed  that  none  of  the  Masoretic  MSS.  which 
exist  are  more  than  800  years  old/ 

It  will  be  admitted  then  by  all  candid  inquirers,  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  probability,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  exists, 
as  to  the  corrupt  state  of  our  present  Hebrew  text.  Its  great 
antiquity — ^the  nature  of  the  language — ^the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
scribes  to  fill  up  their  lines  and  then  recommence  the  last  word — 
compel  us  to  admit  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  been  exposed 
to  fiu"  greater  danger  firom  accidental  causes,  to  say  nothing  of 
wilfid  corruptions,^  than  any  other  writings.     Without  the  con- 

/  The  total  amount  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be  815,000.  But 
from  a  computation  made  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe^  and  since  confirmed  by  a  MS.  of 
Perpignan  in  Spain,  and  also  by  a  calculation  made  by  the  learned  Meyer  Cohen,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Masoretic  number  is  about  352,000  less  than  the  real  number. 
See  Dim.  on  Orig.  of  Lang, y  p.  9.   8to.  1751. 

9  That  the  Jews  have  corrupted  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  we  entertain  no 
doubt.    The  following  brief  remarks  are  submitted  to  the  reader. 

1.  In  Ps.  xvi.  10,  where  the  word  for  thy  Holy  One^  is  now  plural  in  every  copy 
expressed  Masoretically ;  yet  the  Greek  version  is  smgular,  as  are  no  less  than  180 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  discovered  by  Kennicott.  As  the  argument  of  the  apostle  urged 
upon  the  Jews  depends  upon  the  word's  being  singular,  this  is  a  difference  of  great 
importance,  and  incontestably  proves  wilful  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 

2.  That  the  Jews  altered  the  copies  wilfully,  is  also  proved  from  the  Hebrew 
text  and  Greek  version  of  Isa.  xix.  18,  respecting  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  The 
present  Hebrew  text  reads  Destruction,  The  Roman  and  Alexandrian,  AMedek, 
But  the  Compl.  Sym.  Vulg.  Arab.  Talmud,  and  other  Jewish  Test.,  several  printed 
editions  and  sixteen  MSS.,  have  city  qf  the  Sun,  which  the  context  shews  must  be 
right.    See  Henderson's  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  locum. 

3.  The  testimony  of  Jerome,  whose  partiality  for  the  Hebrew  is  well  known, 
deserves  our  notice.  Upon  Gal.  iii.  10,  he  says,  *'  Inveni  in  Deut.  hoc  ipsum  apud 
LXX.  interpretes  ita  positum ;  *  maledictus  omnis  homo,  quinon  permanserit  in  om. 
nibus  sermonibus  legis  higus.'  Ex  quo  incertum  habemus  utrum  LXX.  interpretes 
addiderint  omnis  homo  et  in  omnibus ;  an  in  veteri  Hebraico  ita  fuerit  et  postea 
A  JuDiBis  DELETUM  SIT.  In  hauc  me  autem  suspicionem  ilia  res  stimulat,  quod 
verbum  omnes  et  in  omnibus  quasi  sensui  suo  necessarium  ad  probandum  illud  quod 
quicunq,  ex  operibus  legis  sunt  sub  maledicto  sint.  Apostolus  vir  Hebrsese  peritiae 
et  in  lege  doctissimus  nunquum  protulisset  nisi  in  Heb.  voluminibus  haberetur.  Quam 
ob  causam  Samaritanorum  Hebrsea  volumina  relegens  inveni  to  (quod  interpretatur 
omnes  aut  in  omnibus)  scriptum  esse  et  cum  LXX.  interpretibus  concordare. 
Frustra  igitur  illud  tulerunt  Judai  ne  viderentur  esse  sub  maledicto,  si  non 
possent  omnia  complere  quae  scripta  sunt  cum  antiquiores  alterius  quoque  gentis 
hterse  id  positum  fuisse  testentur." — Comment,  in  Gal,  iii.  10. 

4.  In  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges,  we  read  of  certain  persons  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  who  first  stole  Micah's  idol  and  then  established  idolatry  in  the  land. 
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stant  exertion  of  miraculous  power — and  this  from  the  varioas 
readings  of  MSS.  we  know  was  not  employed — ^the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  contain  a  vast  accumulation  of  errors. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
6/rf  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  entire  absence  of  very  ancient  ones, 
have  perpetuated  many  mistakes  in  our  present  text,  which  would 
otherwise  have  disappeared.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  amongst 
biblical  critics,  that  there  are  no  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  which  reach  beyond  the  eleventh  or  tenth  century. 
In  this  respect  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament  possess  a 
great  superiority  over  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Codices  of  both  are 
still  extant  which  were  written  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  al- 
though much  to  be  lamented,  is  capable  of  satisfiau^ory  explana- 
tion. It  appears  that  about  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Jews  liad 
estaUished  a  sort  of  -standard  according  to  whic^  they  tried  all 
the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  came  into  their  hands, 
and  destroyed  or  altered  all  whidi  were  not  conformed  to  it. 
Walton  states  that,  "  after  the  universal  reception  of  the  Maso- 
retic  notes  and  punctuation,  the  Jewish  Rabbins  condemned  all 
the  MSS.,  not  conformable  to  this  rule,  as  profane  and  corrupt; 
so  that  after  a  few  centuries,  all  the  Hebrew  codices  being  written 
according  to  the  Masorah,  the  rest  were  rejected  and  destroyed. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  but  few  Jewish  MSS.  of  600 
years,  and  why  those  of  700  or  800  years  are  extremdy  rare.''* 
Besides  this,  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  which  are  kiiown  to  liave 

appointing  one  Jonathan  and  his  sons  as  priests.  The  present  Hebrew  text  says 
1^  this  Jonathan  was  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manassdi  (xriii.  30.)  But 
we  know  that  Gershom  was  the  son  of  Moses.  It  would  appear  therefore  tiiat  the 
Jews,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Moses,  have '  wilfully  corrupted  the  Scripture  here 
by  inserting  a  Nun  in  the  word,  and  thus  dianging  it  into  Manasseh.  That  this 
was  the  case,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  evidence.  Jerome  has  the  word  Moses ; 
the  present  Vulgate  has  it.  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  admits  this  corruption :  "  Propter 
honorem  Mosis  scripta  fiut  (litera)  Nun  ut  nomen  mutaretur,  et  quidem  fuit  suspensa 
ad  indicandum  quod  non  fuerit  Manasseh  sed  Moses.''  {Talmud  Bona  Batkra,  fol. 
109,  b.)  This  Jarchi  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Kenn.  2>tf».) 
See  also  Michselis  (Comm.  vol.  iii.) 

5.  The  evidence  of  Jerome  may  again  be  advantageously  adduced.  When  com- 
menting on  Micah  v.  2,  he  refers  to  the  deven  cities  mentioned  in  the  Seveaty 
(Josh.  zv.  60),  but  at  present  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text,  e^iccly  icol  *E<ppa0it  (a9rq 
itrtl  B970Xc^/i)  &c.,  to  al  KUfiou  a^rQy,  These  cities,  he  thinks,  may  have  been 
omitted  by  the  Jews  out  of  malice  to  Christianity,  because  Bethlehem  Ephrata  (the 
place  of  Christ's  nativity)  is  one  of  them,  and  is  described  as  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

If  to  these  testimonies  be  added  the  instances  which  occur  in  a  subsequent  page 
of  this  Essay,  under  the  head  of  'Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  agreeing 
with  the  Septuagint,  but  diifering  in  sense  from  the  Hebrew,'  there  wiU,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  Jews  have  in  some  places 
wilfully  corrupted  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

A  Proleg,  iv.  §  8. 
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been  subjected  to  such  numerous  rasures  and  alterations  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  conformity  to  the  Masoretic  standard,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  know  what  were  the  original  readings.^ 

The  inference  which  we  would  draw  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, is  the  great  necessity  for  additional  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  If,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  the  Jewish  codices  have  been  ex- 
posed, in  an  imusual  degree,  to  errors  of  transcription ;  and  if  se- 
condly, aU  the  really  ancient  MSS.  have  been  destroyed  or  altered 
by  the  rabbins ;  there  are  stronger  reasons  for  seeking  means  of 
emendation  than  exist  in  the  case  of  any  other  ancient  writings. 
Every  witness  in  fact  to  the  original  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  thus  invested  with  an  importance  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overrate. 

The  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible  are  valuable  on  two  accounts 
— as  witnesses  of  the  state  of  the  original  text  at  the  time  they 
were  executed,  and  as  indicating  the  meanings  attached  to  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases  by  those  who  possessed  in  some  respects 
far  higher  advantages  than  ourselves. 

As  sources  of  information  respecting  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Scriptures,  ancient  translations  are  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  antiquity.  It  is  the  want  of  vay  ancient  MSS.  that  com- 
pels us .  to  have  recourse  to  their  assistance.  Hence  it  is  only 
where  a  version  reaches  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the  MSS. 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  they  are  of  any  essential  ser- 
vice in  famishing  us  with  a  pure  text. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  value  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  the  high  antiquity  of  which  it  boasts.  It 
was  executed  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristeas.  The  importance 
of  this  translation  therefore,  in  determining  the  state  of  the 
Hebrew  text  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  seem  to 
be  incalculable.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  one  of 
actual  fact,  that,  as  fallible  men  were  employed  to  transcribe  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  during  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  the  Seventy  to  that  of  the  oldest  codices  which  have 
Wn  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Jews,  the  mistakes  committed 
by  them  must  have  been  very  numerous.  A  large  proportion  of 
such  errors,  it  is  granted,  are  unimportant ;  but  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  remainder  we  are  ignorant : — in  how  many  instances 
letters,  words,  even  verses  were  omitted.  In  how  many  cases  the 
similarity  of  sound  or  shape  deceived  a  transcriber,  and  led  him 
to  insert  a  wrong  letter  or  word : — ^lastly,  in  how  many  instances 

i  Kenn.  Diss.  ii.  463—7. 
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the  Masorets,  influenced  by  mistaken  principles  of  criticism, 
adopted  a  wrong  reading  where  a  better  was  within  their  reach : 
in  reference  to  all  these  questions,  ahnost  the  only  source  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  is  the  version  of  the  Seventy. 

The  history  of  this  venerable  translation  is  in  some  respects 
more  singular  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  book  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Although  there  is  no  work  of  antiquity 
about  which  such  copious  and  circumstantial  information  has 
been  transmitted  down  to  us ;  although  a  book  is  still  extant  in 
the  original  Greek,  detailing  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
this  memorable  undertaking, — ^written,  as  it  purports,  by  Aristeas, 
one  of  the  principal  parties  concerned ;  although  this  history  of 
Aristeas  was  implicitly  received  by  both  Jews  and  Christians 
during  the  following  two  thousand  years;  strange  to  say,  the 
whole  narrative  is  now  considered  as  a  forgery,  and  the  facts 
detailed  as  pure  fables. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  that  so  far  as  we  can  judge  the  gross- 
est injustice  has  been  done  to  the  history  of  Aristeas  by  modem 
critics.  After  attentively  considering  the  work  itself,  and  well 
weighing  the  numerous  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
it,  we  are  convinced  that  it  really  possesses  as  high  a  claim  to 
authenticity  as  any  merely  human  work  of  such  remote  an- 
tiquity. 

The  attentive  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  history  of 
the  Septuagint  version  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance.  The  va- 
rious circumstances  connected  with  the  undertaking  affect  the 
value  of  the  version  in  a  very  great  degree.  The  period  at  which 
it  was  executed,  the  individuals  employed  in  the  undertaking, 
and  other  considerations  of  a  like  nature,  are  confessedly  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It 
wiQ  therefore  be  quite  necessary  to  inquire  at  some  length  into 
the  authenticity  of  the  original  document  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  "  History  of  Aristeas.^^ 

This  work,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  written  in 
the  epistolary  style,  and  is  addressed  by  Aristeas  to  his  brother 
Philocrates.  It  relates  that  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  already  possessed  a  large  and  valuable  library,  having 
learnt  from  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  librarian,  that  a  curious 
work,  containing  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  Jews,  was  in 
existence  in  the  Hebrew  language,  resolved  to  send  to  the  High 
Priest  for  a  copy,  that  it  might  be  translated  into  Greek.  It 
appears  however,  that  a  few  years  before  this  king's  father  had 
taken  a  vast  number  of  Jewish  captives,  who  were  now  living  in 
Egypt  in  slavery.  Aristeas  therefore  wisely  suggests,  that  these 
slaves  should  first  be  set  free  in  order  to  render  the  Jewish  autho- 
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rities  more  favourable  to  the  king's  design.  This  was  accordingly 
resolved  upon,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  captives 
were  ransomed,  at  an  expense  of  about  660  talents. 

The  king  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  High  Priest  Eleazar, 
which  is  given  verbatim,  requesting  that  a  copy  of  the  law  might 
be  forwarded  to  him,  and  that  six  persons  of  reputation  and 
learning  out  of  each  tribe  might  accompany  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  the  book  into  the  Greek  tongue.  Several  indivi- 
duals of  rank  in  the  Egyptian  court  were  sent  as  an  embassy  on 
this  occasion,  bearing  the  most  costly  presents,  Aristeas  himself 
being  of  the  number.  After  detailing  the  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  embassy  by  the  High 
Priest,  the  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  selection  of  seventy-two 
elders,  whose  names  are  given,  and  the  delivery  of  a  splendid 
copy  of  the  Jewish  law  written  in  characters  of  gold.  The  de- 
putation then  returns  to  Egypt,  bearing  an  exchange  of  presents 
for  Ptolemy  and  an  epistle  from  Eleazar. 

Aristeas  then  relates  the  gracious  reception  given  to  the 
Jewish  elders  at  the  royal  court — ^the  profound  reverence  mani- 
fested by  the  king  on  beholding  the  sacred  volume — and  the 
institution  of  an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  at  once  the 
auspicious  event  and  the  occurrence  of  a  naval  victory  which  had 
just  been  gained  over  Antigonus,  one  of  the  king's  enemies. 
Seven  days  were  spent  in  a  series  of  banquets  in  honour  of  the 
seventy-two  interpreters,  at  each  of  which  a  number  of  abstruse 
and  difficult  questions  were  addressed  by  the  king  to  his  guests. 
The  elders  were  afterwards  conducted  to  a  spacious  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Pharos,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Here 
they  were  occupied  in  their  important  work  every  day  until  the 
ninth  hour. 

In  the  space  of  seventy-two  days  the  translation  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  then  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  to  the 
Jews  residing  in  Alexandria,  who  praised  its  fidelity,  and  de- 
nounced a  curse  against  any  who  should  presume  to  alter  it. 
The  king  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Lawgiver;  and,  after  loading  the  interpreters  with  costly  presents 
for  the  High  Priest,  sent  them  back  to  their  own  city. 

Such  is,  in  substance,  the  epistle  of  Aristeas ;  and  that  the 
work  has  been  preserved  during  a  period  of  two  thousand  years, 
when  so  many  works  of  that  age  have  been  lost,  appears  to  us 
an  evident  proof  of  the  watchful  care  of  that  Almighty  Being  to 
whose  sacred  Word  it  stands  intimately  related.  Although  the 
work,  for  the  last  century,  has  been  almost  universally  rejected 
as  supposititious,  it  appears  to  us  possessed  of  every  mark  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity.     It  contains  nothing  incredible  or 
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absurd.  It  is  free  from  the  gross  and  ridiculous  fables  which 
were  current  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr/  It  was  received  as 
genuine  by  every  author  whose  works  refer  to  the  subject,  whe- 
ther Jewish  or  Christian,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 
Not  a  whisper  of  its  spurious  character  was  breathed  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  No  opposite  account  of  the  memorable 
transaction  which  it  records  has  ever  been  in  circulation.  We 
subnut  then  that  it  ought  to  be  received  by  us  as  true  and  ge- 
nuine, on  the  ground  that  ancient  writers  could  not  fail  to  have 
known  its  real  character,  had  it  not  been  the  actual  production  of 
the  author  whose  name  it  bears. 

But  we  proceed  to  mention,  that  besides  this  negative  kind 
of  evidence  m  favour  of  the  History  of  Aristeas,  we  possess  abun- 
dant positive  testimony  to  its  authenticity.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  clear  and  explicit  evidence  afforded  by  a  writer  who 
lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  Aristeas,  and  who 
confirms  the  statements  of  the  latter  in  aU  their  leading  particu- 
lars. This  was  Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
the  Books  of  Moses,  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  began  to  reign  when  a  boy,  sixty-six  years  after  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  we 
have  a  few  fragments  stiU  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  from  which  we  make  the  following  quo- 
tation:— "The  interpretation  of  aU  the  Law  was  accomplished 
under  the  king  sumamed  Philadelphus,  your  forefather ;  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  having  earnestly  exerted  himself  in  the  business, 
and  in  fact  being  its  principal  promoter .^^* 

This  testimony  is  so  clear  and  of  such  high  authority,  that 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  a  person  could  possibly  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  facts  connected  with  so  important  an  event  as  the 
translation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  living  as  he  did  so  near  the 
period.  Accordingly  Hody,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  opposite 
side,  labours  to  prove  that  this  Aristobulus  was  not  the  Jew  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (2  Mac.  i.  16),  but  a 
Christian  writer  of  the  same  name  in  the  second  century.  Other 
writers  of  eminence  on  the  same  side,  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  testimony  of  Aristobulus,  have  adopted  Hody^s  ai^mnent. 
A  passage  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  has  been  quoted  in  support 
of  this  view.    The  quotation  however  has  since  been  shewn  to 


i  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  each  of  the  serenty-two  elders  being  shut  up  in  a 
separate  cdl,  and  of  their  producing,  without  any  communication  with  each  other, 
versions  that  agreed  verbatim, 

*  Euseb.  De  Prcep.  Ev.  xiii. 
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be  eifToneousIy  cited^  and  the  authenticity  of  Aristobulus'  remains 
has  been  thoroughly  established  by  the  industry  of  Grerman 
scholars.  The  learned  tract  of  Valckenaer,  De  Aristobulo  Judeo, 
may  be  profitably  consulted  on  this  point.  A  liatin  Scholion 
too  has  been  rec^itly  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at  Bome^ 
which  removes  all  remaining  doubt  on  this  subject. 

Another  important  witness  to  the  authenticity  and  truth  of 
the  History  of  Aristeas  is  Josephus,  the  celebrated  Jewish  histo- 
rian, cotempOTary  with  our  Lord.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this 
learned  Jew  possessed  the  book  and  regarded  it  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction. In  one  of  his  writings  he  says,  "  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus 
was  desirous  of  knowing  our  laws,  and  wished  to  obtain  the  books 
of  our  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  sent  to  request  that  men  might 
be  sent  to  interpret  the  Law  for  him.^^'  In  another  work  he 
gives  a  lengthened  account  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
transaction;  from  which  it  is  evid^it  that  he  must  have  written 
with  the  History  of  Aristeas  before  him.  The  passage  is  too  long 
for  quotation,  but  tiie  reader  will  find  it  in  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  lib.  xii.  2. 

The  testimony  of  Philo,  who  was  also  a  Jew  and  cotemporary 
with  Josephus,  remains  to  be  added.  In  the  second  book  of  his 
Life  of  Moses,  referring  to  the  translation  of  the  Jewish  Law, 
he  says,  "  This  work,  because  it  was  a  work  io{  magnitude  and 
public  importance,  was  not  committed  to  private  individuals,  nor 
to  mere  second  rate  princes  and  rulers,  but  to  a  king  far  more 
celebrated  than  any.  This  was  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philadelphus. 
....  So  great  a  personage  as  this,  filled  with,  admiration  of  our 
laws,  and  eag^  to  obtain  them,  caused  that  they  should  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  tongue  out  of  the  Chaldee  (Hebrew)/^ 

Such  is  the  valuable  evidence  afforded  by  Aristobulus,  Jose- 
phus, and  Philo,  the  only  Jewish  writers  of  that  early  age  who 
mention  the  subject.  Several  Christian  Fathers  also  of  the  se- 
cond and  following  centuries  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  translation 
of  the,  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  Seventy  under  Ptolemy.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  Justin  Martyr,  Irseneus,  TertuUian^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius.  Justin  and 
Clement  add  to  the  account  given  by  Arirteas  the  fables  which 
liad  been  inverted  by  the  Jews  relative  to  the  separate  cells  in 
which  the  Seventy  had  been  confined,  and  the  miraculous  agree- 
ment between  their  manusmpts ;  but  all  the  Fathers  that  allude 
to  the  subject  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  interpretation  being  made 
by  seventy-two  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  add- 
mg  to  it  however  the  statement  of  their  inspiration. 

^  Lib.  ii.  contra  Avion. 
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As  already  mentioned^  there  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  church  of  Christ  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Ludovicus  Vives,  in  a  note  on  Augustine^s  City  of  God,^  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  Aristeas.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Leo  a  Castro,*  and  Salmero,^  and  at  length  the  celebrated 
Scaliger  pronounced  the  book  of  Aristeas  as  unquestionably  the 
production  of  some  Alexandrian  Jew.^  The  learned  Bishop  Usher, 
though  he  entertained  an  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  yet  ably  defended  Aristeas  from  the  attacks  of  Scaliger.? 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Walton,  and  many  other  learned  men  took  the 
same  side.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Hody 
published  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Greek  Scriptures,  in  which 
all  that  could  be  said  against  the  History  of  Aristeas  was  brought 
forward.""  At  the  same  time.  Van  Dale  published  his  work  on 
the  same  side.'  Since  this  period,  scholars  appear  almost  uni- 
versally, to  have  regarded  the  book  as  a  forgery. 

The  objections  to  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  Aristeas^ 
History,  which  have  been  urged  by  the  learned,  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads: — Mrst,  Objections  drawn  from  the  history 
itself:  Secondly,  Those  taken  from  the  Septuagint  translation. 
We  propose  to  notice  both  classes  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
here  given  them. 

lie  principal  argument  employed  by  modem  critics  against 
the  authenticity  of  Aristeas  under  the  first  head,  is,  that  the  nar- 
rative bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was  composed  by  a  Jew. 
The  learned  Dr.  Hody,  whose  work  contains  all  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  his  side  of  the  question,  chiefly  dwells  on  the  following 
points.  The  manner  in  which  the  writer  mentions  the  Jewish 
religion  and  worship — the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
displayed  by  him — and  the  instances  of  divine  vengeance  which 
he  relates.     All  these  things  denote,  says  Hody,  a  Jewish  origin. 

As  to  the  first  point,  Aristeas  mentions,  that  Demetrius  told 
the  king,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  "  the  Jewish  Law  was  wiser 
and  holier  than  others,  because  it  was  divine."  That  when  the 
copy  of  the  Law  arrived  from  Jerusalem,  "  the  king  stood  for 
some  time  rapt  in  profound  adoration,  bowed  himself  seven 
times  in  token  of  veneration,  and  even  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the 
sight."  And  that,  at  the  recital  of  the  translation,  the  king  de- 
clared the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be  "the  oracles  of  God;"  and 
the  bystanders,  including  certain  Greek  philosophers,  with  one 
accord  applauded  the  sentiment. 

w*  xviii.  42.  »  Proem,  in  Esaiam.  o  Proleg,  6. 

P  Ad  ann.  Euseb.  1730.  i  Syntagm,  1. 

r  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus,  Lond.  1701. 
*  Disser.  mp.  Arist,   Amstel.  1701. 
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Now  so  many  similarly  inconsistent  acts  and  speeches  of  hea- 
then princes  are  on  record  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  wonder 
that  such  weak  and  trifling  reasons  should  be  nrged  against  the 
History  of  Aristeas.  Was  not  Cyrus  a  pagan  king,  and  did  he 
not  in  his  edict  style  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  "  the  true  God/^ 
and  "the  God  of  heaven?"  (Ezravi.  10.)  Artaxerxes  too,  in 
his  epistle  to  Ezra,  calls  him  "  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven"  (ch.  vii.  12) ;  and  styles  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  "the 
house  of  God,"  and  "the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  (ver.  21). 
Again,  when  Daniel  was  condemned  to  the  den  of  lions,  the  king 
addressed  him,  "  Thy  God,  whom  thou  servest  continually,  he 
will  deliver  thee."  (Dan.  vi.  16.)  Strange  language  this  in  a 
heathen  prince !  Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  cited  if  necessary.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  language 
jpd  conduct  of  Ptolemy  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
fJonstitute  no  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  Aristeas^  pro- 
duction. 

The  second  point  referred  to  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Jew,  is  the  knowledge  which  the  author  possessed 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  This  objection,  though  re- 
peated by  other  scholars  since  Body's  time,  appears  really  too 
trifling  to  be  noticed.  The  only  instance  which  can  be  cited  in 
proof  of  the  statement,  is  a  passage  in  which  Aristeas,  narrating 
to  the  king  a  conversation  between  himself  and  the  High  Priest 
respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals,  mentions  two  very  brief 
passages  of  Scripture  quoted  by  the  latter  in  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Surely  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  recollecting  two 
short  sentences  of  Scripture,  any  more  than  in  his  remembering 
the  conversation  itself  with  the  High  Priest,  especially  as  he  has 
quoted  these  passages  incorrectly ! 

With  regard  to  the  last  objection  under  this  head,  as  it  is  the 
principal  one  urged  by  some  critics,  we  will  quote  the  passage 
verbatim : — 

"  When  the  whole  (translation)  had  been  read  before  the  king,  he 
greatly  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  said  to  Demetrius, 
*  How  is  it  that  no  historian  or  poet  has  ever  undertaken  the  work  of 
making  known  a  work  so  valuable  7*  He  replied.  Because  the  Law 
was  sacred,  and  of  divine  origin ;  and  indeed  some  of  those  who  have 
attempted  it,  being  smitten  of  God,  have  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
For  he  said  he  had  heard  of  a  certain  Theopompus  who,  because  he 
was  about  to  insert  in  his  history  some  passages  out  of  the  Law,  not 
suitably  rendered,  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  perturbation,  which  lasted 
more  than  thirty  days  ;  and  that  during  a  lucid  interval,  having  be- 
sought God  to  shew  him  why  this  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  it  was 
signified  by  a  dream,  that  it  was  because  he  wished  to  make  public 
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divine  things.  He  then  abandoned  the  design,  and  the  disease  left 
him.  I  have  also  been  informed  of  one  Theodeolns^  a  tragic  poet,  who 
wished  to  introduce  in  a  play  certain  things  recorded  in  this  book,  and 
lost  his  sight,  until,  bethinking  himself  tikat  his  loss  of  sight  had  oc- 
curred to  him  on  this  account,  he,  through  his  prayers,  obtained  feivour 
of  God,  after  many  days." 

Now  it  is  objected  by  Hody  and  others,  that  the  author  was 
a  Jew  or  he  would  not  have  introduced  such  ridiculous  stories, 
especially  as  these  superstitious  fables  were  common  among  the 
Jews.  But  we  think  nothing  more  likely  than  that  these  tales 
were  derived  from  the  seventy  interpreters.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  Demetrius,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  acted  as 
scribe  to  the  Seventy,  should  have  expressed  to  them  his  surpise 
that  no  version  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  ever  been  made; 
and  that  they  should  relate  to  him  these  instances  of  divine  judg- 
ment, is  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  men  so  supers 
stitioiis.  It  is  not  fair  then,  we  consider,  to  infer  from  this  soli- 
tary instance  of  Jewish  prejudice  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  work, 
since  it  is  fuUy  accoimted  for  by  the  long  intercourse  which,  had 
recently  taken  place  between  Demetrius  and  the  Seventy. 

It  is  ftirther  urged  that  the  narrative  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Aristeas  himself,  because  it  contains  statements  either 
manifestly  false  or  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  other  writers 
of  that  age.  The  immense  sum  of  mon^  alleged  by  Aristeas  to 
have  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the  Jews,  has  certainly  some 
weight.  Six  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of  gold  is  a  lai^e  amount 
to  pay  for  a  single  volume.  There  is  however  much  to  be  said 
in  defence  of  the  statement.  The  value  of  money  in  ancient 
times  was  far  less  than  at  present.  Besides  it  is  well  known  the 
numbers  in  ancient  MSS.  are  especially  liable  to  corruption, 
having  been  denoted  usually  by  single  letters.  It  may  be  well 
to  compare  too  with  this  sum,  the  amount  left  by  David  for  the 
building  of  the  temple.  Walton  has  given  the  following  calcula- 
tion from  the  learned  Brerewood  :* — 

Talents  of  gold  .  .  .      100,000«*.  .  .£450,000,000 

„         sUver  .  .  1,000,000^.  .  .     375,000,000 

Talents  of  gold  .  .  .         3,000  .  .  .       13,500,000 

„        silver  .  .  7,000  .  .  .         2,625,000 


Total  pounds  sterling  .  .  .  £841,125,000 


This  sum  amounts  to  about  180,000  talents  of  gold,  or  two 

i  De  Pomd,  et  Pret.  Vet  Numm. 
«»  Josepfaus  for  these  sumt  has  10,000  and  100,000. 
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hundred  and  seventy  times  as  much  as  was  paid  by  Ptolemy  for 
the  ransom  of  the  Jewish  captives  ! 

If  the  opinion  of  some  writers  be  correct,  as  to  the  real  mo- 
tive which  led  the  Egyptian  monarch  to  desire  a  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  there  wiU  be  no  further  difficulty  on  this 
subject.  It  is  said  that  Ptolemy  was  influenced  by  political  mo- 
tives in  the  undertaking.  To  enrich  his  library  with  a  copy  of  a 
valuable  and  curious  work  was  his  professed  object :  but  his  real 
motive  was  his  wish  to  secure  the  constant  residence  in  his  domi- 
nions of  the  great  multitudes  of  Jews  that  he  found  there  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne;  and  this  he  hoped  to  effect  by  thus  ren- 
dering them  no  longer  dependent  on  their  brethren  in  Judsea  for 
the  administration  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy,  which  they 
could  read  and  understand  by  giving  them  a  copy  of  the  Law. 
If  this  opinion  be  correct — ^and  it  is  supported  by  several  eminent 
writers — the  vast  expenditure  incurred  in  effecting  so  important 
an  object  no  longer  remains  an  objection. 

lie  discrepancies  pointed  out  by  Hody  and  Van  Dale  and 
others,  between  Aristeas  and  other  writers,  are  altogether  insuffi- 
cient, we  think,  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  statements  of  later  writers  have  been 
cited  to  prove  that  Demetrius  could  not  have  been  librarian  to 
Ptolemy  f  that  the  naval  victory  over  Antigonus  could  not  have 
taken  place  at  the  period  referred  to ;  and  that  the  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  never  wrote  their  Law  in  letters  of  gold.  The 
question  here  is  clearly  whether  we  are  to  believe  Aristeas,  Aris- 
tobulus  who  lived  but  seventy  years  after  him,  Josephus  and 
Philo;  or  the  writers  quoted  by  Hody  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him? 

The  learned  writer  whose  elaborate  work  on  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures constitutes  the  arsenal  from  which  most  modem  writersr 
h^ve  drawn  the  weapons  with  which  they  have  assailed  the  an- 
ciently-received opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Seventy,  devotes  a 
long  chapter  to  prove  that  Aristeas'  history  cannot  be  true,  be- 
cause the  authors  of  that  version  w^e  Alexandrian  Jews,  not 
Jews  resident  in  Judea.  He  has  brought  forward  with  great  in- 
dustry a  number  of  instances  in  which,  as  he  states,  the  trans- 
lators have  rendered  Hebrew  terms — not  by.  pure  Greek,  but 
Egyptian  words — ^which  could  only  have  been  known  to  men 
dwelling  in  Egypt  and  familiar  with  its  customs  and  habits.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  a  charge  like  this,  if  sustained,  wiU  entirely 
destroy  the  credit  of  Aristeas'  narrative.     It  is  incumb^it  there- 

•  Thig  objection  of  Sculiger's,  founded  on  a  statement  made  by  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
OM  been  ably  controverted  by  StiUingfleet.  (Orig.  Sac.  book  i.  ch.  iii.) 
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fore  on  ns  at  once  to  inquire  how  far  these  assertions  are  foimded 
in  actual  fact. 

In  the  elaborate  work  of  Hody,  the  word  ol<^L  is  adduced  as 
one  instance  of  an  Egyptian  word,  on  the  testimony  of  HesycMus. 
Now  the  Hebrew  term  here  is  ntm,  which,  for  aught  we  can  tell, 
transferred  into  Greek  letters  would  be  oi^L  There  is  therefore 
no  ground  for  supposing  this  to  be  an  Egyptian  term.  The  mea- 
sures of  one  nation  seldom  correspond  with  those  of  another. 
Hence  by  far  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  Seventy, 
knowing  no  Greek  term  of  the  same  precise  signification,  acted 
as  our  translators  have  in  this  very  instance  done,  and  simply 
transferred  the  word  into  the  Greek.  The  words,  deacon,  exor- 
cise, baptize,  and  many  other  words  in  the  EngUsh  Testament, 
are  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  language. 

Another  similar  instance  adduced  by  this  writer,  is  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  The  Seventy  have  rendered  Tsaphnath-Paaneach 
— ^the  Egyptian  name  given  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh — ^by  Psonthom 
Phanech  \¥6v6ofi  ^ainp^ .  This  slight  change  in  the  orthography 
Hody  supposes  was  made  by  the  Seventy,  because,  being  Egyp- 
tians, they  knew  that  these  words  were  not  spelt  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  according  to  the  then  practice  of  the  coimtry.  But  surely 
this  variation  may  be  accounted  for  many  other  ways,  without  sup- 
posing that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  were  Alexandrians,  It 
is  only  one  of  an  immense  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
orthography  of  proper  names  has  been  changed  either  by  the 
Seventy,  or  by  the  transcribers  of  their  MSS.  Besides,  as  De- 
metrius acted  as  scribe  to  the  interpreters,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  he,  being  an  Egyptian,  would  change  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Egyptian  words  if  spelt  incorrectly. 

The  word  thummim,  in  Exod.  xxviii.  26,  and  wherever  it 
occurs,  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy  aXijOeca,  truth.  They  did 
this,  says  Hody,  because — as  ^Elian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  state — 
the  supreme  judge  among  the  Egyptians  used  to  wear  round  his 
neck  an  image  of  sapphire  called  akijOeca ;  otherwise  they  would 
have  given  it  by  its  proper  signification,  which  is  ^^ perfection.'^ 
Here  again  our  author  is  at  fault.  The  correct  meaning  of  the 
word  trorj,  translated  thummim,  according  to  G^senius,  is  trtUh, 
and  not  perfection.  The  Seventy  therefore  did  not  translate  it 
oKrideui  because  the  supreme  magistrate  in  Egypt  wore  an  image 
thus  denominated,  but  simply  because  such  was  the  true  and  only 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  word  wos,  translated  in  Job 
viii.  11  Trdirvpo^,  also  brought  forward  by  the  author,  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  Hody  says  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  '^  bullrushes ;''  but  because  the  papyrus 
was  the  most  noted  plant  of  that  species  growing  in  Egypt,  the 
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Seventy  dropped  the  general  meaning  of  the  word,  and  rendered 
\i  papyrus.  Here  again,  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius,  we  can 
disprove  the  assertion ;  for  on  turning  to  this  word  in  the  Hebrew 
Lexicon  of  that  writer,  we  find  that  the  word  more  usually  de- 
notes the  papyrus.  His  words  are,  juncus  palustris,  spec,  papyrus 
nUotica ;  referring  also  to  Exod.  ii.  2,  where  this  very  word  is 
used  to  denote  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Two  words  which  occur  in  a  prophecy  respecting  Egypt 
(Isaiah  xix.),  viz.,  a;^t  and  ^1)^09,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  pure 
Egyptian  words.  The  first  word  denotes  grass ;  the  second  beer, 
or  a  drink  of  that  kind.  It  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  might 
be  expected,  that  Jews  translating  a  prophecy  concerning  Egypt, 
in  that  country,  should  render  such  words  as  herbage  and  beer  by 
terms  denoting  those  things  amongst  the  people  to  whom  the 
prophecy  was  addressed.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  necessity  for 
supposing,  on  this  account,  that  the  interpreters  were  Alexandrian 
Jews.  The  first-mentioned  word  also  occurs  Gen.  xH.  2 ;  but  as 
the  scene  of  this  vision  is  also  Egypt,  the  same  reason  accounts 
for  the  use  of  the  word  a^*  ^  *^  passage. 

In  three  additional  instances  brought  forward  by  Hody,  we 
fireely  admit  the  words  were  used  in  Egypt;  but  we  contend,  in 
(^position  to  him,  that  they  were  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
country.  These  words  are,  xovhvy  axolvo^,  and  dprd^a^i.  The 
first  occurs  Gen.  xliv.  2,  and  signifies  a  peculiar  kind  of  cup  used 
in  Egypt,  but  the  word  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  Persian,  not 
Egyptian  origin.  It  is  therefore  as  probable  that  it  shoidd  be 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  as  to  the  Egyptians.  The  se- 
cond, which  is  found  in  Psalm  cxxxviii.  3,  was,  says  Hody,  an 
Egyptian  measure ;  but  he  does  not  add,  as  he  ought,  that  it  was 
also  a  Greek  measure.  Of  this  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by 
consulting  a  Greek  lexicon.  No  argument  therefore  can  be 
drawn  from  the  use  of  this  word.  The  word  dprd^a^  also,  which 
occurs  Isaiah  v.  10,  is  equally  useless  in  proving  that  the  authors 
of  the  Septuagint  were  Alexandrian  Jews.  This  word  was,  it  is 
true,  an  Egyptian  measure ;  but  it  is  also  given  by  Golius,  in  his 
Arab.  Diet,,  as  a  Syrian  measure.  Hody  himself  states  that  it 
was  either  a  Persian  or  Median  measure. 

The  word  yiveai^i  is  absurdly  brought  forward  by  Hody  to 
prove,  from  its  connection  with  Egyptian  philosophy,  that  the 
Seventy  were  inhabitants  of  that  coimtry ;  foi^etting  that  the 
only  place  where  this  occurs  is  as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Jewish 
books  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  added,  since  the  translation 
was  made,  by  unknown  persons.  He  argues  similarly  from  Dent, 
xxxii.  8,  ^^according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God^^  (Seventy), 
that  only  Egyptians  would  have  introduced  such  a  sentiment,  as 
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it  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  their  philosophy  that  angels  or 
deities  presided  over  each  of  the  seventy  parts  into  which  they 
•  divided  the  world.  But  this  learned  writer  forgets  that  the  doc- 
trine of  angelic  superintendence  is  also  taught  in  the  book  erf 
Daniel  (x.  13),  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  most  probable  cause  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Septuagint  and  our  present  Hebrew 
text  is,  that  the  copy  from  which  the  Seventy  translated  read  ^, 
instead  of  berjtol,  as  Hody  himself  suggests. 

The  word  ^rjpa,  in  Psalm  cxxxii.  16,  does  not  require  any 
consideration ;  as  the  reading  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex  is  XVP^- 
The  Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  such  is  the  reading  of 
other  MSS.,  and  also  the  Latin  editions,  the  Arabic  Psalter  and 
Ethiopic. 

The  mention  of  the  word  lirTroSpofMy;  is  reaUy  so  very  absurd, 
that  it  is  surprising  that  a  scholar  Uke  Hody  should  have  adduced 
it  as  an  argument. 

The  only  word  yet  remaining  to  be  noticed,  is  the  word 
*P(U(f>ca/  in  Amos ;  and  this,  we  confess,  does  appear  to  us  one  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  an  Egyptian  word,  for  which  we  cannot 
account.  The  passage  is  as  foUows  (Amos  v.  26):  "Ye  have 
borne  the  tabemade  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  your  god  Rai- 
phan.^^  Here  the  word  ji^a  Chion,  is  translated  Raiphan  (Pcuffxiy) 
by  the  Seventy,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Egyptian  name  of  ScUum, 
Such  is  the  slender  evidence  on  which  the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  authors  of  the  Seventy  being  Alexandrian  Jews  really  rests. 
In  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  a  single  word  de- 
noting the  name  of  a  false  god  is  translated  by  what  is  said  to  be 
an  Egyptian  term. 

We  have  thus  replied  te  aU  the  principal  objections  urged 
against  the  authenticity  of  Aristeas^s  history.  To  us  it  has 
always  appeared  a  veritable  narrative,  and  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears.  We  are  totally  at  a  loss 
for  any  motive  which  could  have  existed  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
forgery  of  such  a  document.  The  notion  that  it  was  written  in 
order  to  propitiate  the  Jewish  nation  in  favour  of  the  new  trans- 
lation is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  held  by  the  impugners 
of  the  history  of  Aristeas ;  viz.,  that  Jews  themselves  caused  the 
version  to  be  made.  Nor  is  it  at  all  credible  that  such  a  fEtble, 
if  fable  it  was,  could  be  foisted  upon  the  Jews  without  being 
detected. 

There  is,  moreover,  such  an  air  of  truthfulness  about  liie 
work;  the  circumstances  given  by  Aristeas  are  so  natural, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  how  any  who  have  read  the  work  itself 
could  question  its  being  genuine.      In   illustration   of  these 
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remarks,  we  would  refer  the  circmnstance  of  the  kii^  sending 
for  those  Jews  who  had  visited  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ascertain  of 
what  dimensions  the  table  should  be  constructed,  which  he  was 
about  to  present  for  the  temple  service:  the  account  of  the 
impression  produced  on  the  Egyptians  deputed  to  visit  Jerusalem 
when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  holy  city:  the 
astonishment  which  they  felt  at  the  marvellous  stiUness  that 
reigned  in  the  temple,  which  seemed  like  some  desert  place, 
although  more  than  seventy  priests  were  then  engaged  in  minis- 
tering:^ the  awe  which  overwhelmed  their  minds  whilst  con- 
templating the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  temple,*"  and 
of  the  dress  of  the  high  priests:  lastly,  the  minute  account 
given  of  those  things  which  struck  them  as  most  remarkable  on 
the  construction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  These  and  other  cir- 
cumstances are  so  like  what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  had 
himself  formed  one  of  the  deputation,  and  so  unlikely  to  have  a 
place  in  a  fictitious  narrative — ^that  every  previous  argument  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  ^  History  of  Aristeas  ^  is  incalcu- 
lably strengthened  and  confirmed. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  establish  the  exceeding  value  of 
the  Septuagipt  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  by  vin- 
dicating at  some  length  the  origin  of  that  translation,  as  detailed 
in  the  ^  History  of  Aristeas.^  The  high  estimation  in  which  the 
Septuagint  was  held  before  the  Christian  era  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves— and  afterwards  by  both  Jews  and  Christians — ^until  the 
hostility  of  the  former  against  Christianity  led  them  to  speak  in 
disparaging  terms  of  that  version  from  which  the  Christians 
derived  aU  the  weapons  with  which  they  attacked  that  ancient 
people,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Until  the  fifteenth  century,  too, 
the  whole  Christian  church  used  this  version  : — 

"  The  Greek  Scriptures  were  the  only  Scriptures  known  to,  or  valued 
by  the  Greeks.  This  was  the  text  commented  on  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret ;  it  was  this  which  furnished  topics  to  Athanasius,  Nazianzen 
and  Basil.  From  this  fountain  the  stream  was  derived  to  the  Latin 
church;  first,  by  the  Italic  or  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  made  from  the  Seventy ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  study  of  the  Greek 

'  *'Ht6  waoa  ffi^'q  KoOeffrrfKep,  W9  tottov  Xa/m^aveiv  firjBeva  uvOpLoirov 
61/  Tip  TOTTw  irapeivai,  vpo^  tovs  eTrraKoalovs  Trapovrwp  twv  Xeirovpf^tvv  Kat 
Ttvp  TTpoffa^ovTwv  Be  ra  Ovfiara  irokv  ri  7r\ij9o9,  *AWa  (poftuj  koi  Kara^iiv^ 
fic^dkff^i  Oeiorrfros  airavra  iTneKeiTai. 

**  *H  he  ffVfKJxiveia  Tovrwv  ifiToiei  (pofiov  kcli  rapa-XTJi^  ware  vofu^eiv 
€is  erepov  eK,7fKv6evai  eicTos  tov  Koafiov*  Kal  BiapepaiSv/JMi  Travra  avOpwirov 
TTpoffeXOopTa  rrj  Oewpla  eU  eKTrXrj^tv  rj^eiv,  Kal  Oavpuafiov  dBii^f^rfTov  fieru' 
Tpairema  ttj  Bcavoia,  Bui  rrjv  wepl  eKaaiov  af^iav  icaToaKevrjv, 

V  2 
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fathers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed  light  that  the  Latin  fathers  illumined 
the  hemisphere ;  and  when  the  age  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory  successively  passed  away,  this  was  the  light  put  into  the  hands 

of  the  next  dynasty  of  theologians  and  schoolmen So  that  either  in 

Greek  or  in  Latin,  it  was  still  the  Septuagint  Scriptures  that  were  read,  ex- 
plained, and  quoted  as  authority,  for  a  period  of  1500  years." — ^Reeve's 
epilation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  FscUms,  p.  22. 

The  principal  argument,  however,  in  proof  of  the  great  value 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  remains  to 
be  noticed — that,  namely,  which  is  drawn  from  the  numerous 
citations  made  from  it  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  great 
variety  of  opinion  amongst  biblical  scholars,  on  this  interesting 
subject,  is  quite  remarkable.  Some  critics,  amongst  whom  is  the 
celebrated  Jerome,  have  flatly  denied  that  any  of  the  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament  were  taken  from  the  Seventy.  Others, 
as  for  instance,  Adam  Clarke,  held  that  all  were  derived  from  that 
source.  The  generality  of  learned  men  have  taken  the  middle 
course,  and  admitted  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  sometimes 
quoted  from  the  original  Hebrew,  sometimes  from  the  Greek 
version.  Amidst  this  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  led  us  some  time  ago  to  investigate  the  matter  for 
ourselves.  Instead  of  adopting  this  or  the  other  conclusion,  we 
undertook  the  labour  of  comparing  every  quotation  as  it  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  first  with  the  Hebrew,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  result,  we  take  leave  now  to  pre- 
sent before  the  reader. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  self-evident  propositions 
which  we  wish  to  lay  down  before  proceeding  to  this.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  those  instances  in  which  quota- 
tions precisely  agree,  both  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Seventy, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  derived  not  from  the  former,  but  from 
the  latter  source.  In  aU  such  passages  there  is  of  course  a  com- 
plete agreement  between  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
version;  hence,  if  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  quote 
from  the  Septuagint,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Hebrew.  K,  however,  the  quotations  had  been  made  froih  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  morally  impossible,  except  in  very  brief  passages, 
that  they  could  agree  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint.  Su(£  is 
the  copia  verborum,  the  wondrous  fertility  of  expression  in  the 
Greek  language  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  two  translations 
made  by  difierent  individuals  into  Greek  should  agree  in  every 
particular.  In  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  consisting  of 
only  ten  or  a  dozen  words,  there  are  at  least  thirty  different 
modes  of  rendering  it  into  that  beautiful  language.  In  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  for  instance,  the  verb  might  be  put  indifferently 
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in  the  perfect,  or  in  one  of  the  aorist  tenses,  or  in  the  participial 
form.  Then  again,  a  synonymous  verb  might  be  used,  or  a 
synonymous  noun  or  adjective.  The  pronoun,  too,  might  be 
omitted  or  not :  so  might  the  preposition.  The  collocation  of 
the  words,  too,  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  varied.  Many 
other  diversities  will  occur  to  the  reader.  In  fact,  so  numerous 
are  the  possible  varieties  of  translating,  and  correctly  too,  a 
passage  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  into  Greek,  that  we  venture 
t6  say,  that  if  the  experiment  were  actually  tried,  out  of  thirty 
individuals,  scarcely  three  would  exactly  agree  in  translating  into 
Greek  a  verse  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  lines. 
It  is  evident  then,  that  wherever  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  it  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  have  been  taken  from  that  venerable  version. 

The  same  reason,  though  not  with  quite  equal  force,  applies 
to  those  passages  which  agree,  except  in  two  or  three  particulars 
with  the  Septuagint  translation.  There  are  a  few  quotations, 
between  thirty  and  forty,  which  have  nearly  every  word  exactly 
as  the  Septuagint.  The  verbs,  and  nouns,  and  adjectives,  and 
even  particles,  are  precisely  the  same  as  we  find  them  in  the 
ancient  Greek  version,  perhaps ;  but  the  collocation  is  slightly 
different.  Or,  as  in  other  cases,  the  collocation  is  the  same,  but 
a  single  synonymous  verb,  or  noun,  or  preposition,  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  lines,  is  substituted  for  that  which  the  Seventy 
employed.  In  such  cases,  the  difference  being  so  very  trifling, 
and  the  resemblance  so  very  great,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
regarding  the  passages  as  quoted  from  the  Greek.  AU  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  very  numerous  various  readings  contained 
even  in  the  best  and  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  and  the  ancient  MSS.  collated  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  recent  edition  of  that  work,  will  be  more 
ready  to  ascribe  these  discrepancies  to  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers, than  to  the  fact  of  their  being  different  translations. 

Having  thus  stated  the  rules  which  we  were  led  to  adopt  in 
classifying  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  we 
proceed  to  place  before  the  reader  the  result  of  our  examination. 
The  table  of  quotations  employed  by  us  was  one  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Scott,  the  celebrated  Commentator,  and  published  in  The 
Christian  Observer.  There  were  in  the  whole,  about  250  cita- 
tions, but  as  some  of  these  were  mere  repetitions,  and  as  it 
appeared  doubtful  to  us  whether  some  others  were  quotations  or 
not,  there  were  but  225  actual  passages  to  be  considered.  After 
a  very  attentive  examination  of  these  passages,  which  lasted  some 
weeks,  we  came  to  the  following  conclusions. 
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Of  the  225  quotations  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  there  are, — 

1.  Quotations  a^eeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint, 

and  a^eeing  also  with  the  Hebrew         -         -         -   129 

2.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  verbatim, 
except  that  a  synonymous  word  occurs  once  in  two 
or  three  lines ;  or  some  other  equally  trifling  varia- 
tion exists  -  -  -  -  -     39 

3.  Quotations  agreeing,  either  verbatim,  or  nearly  so 
with  the  Septuagint,  but  diflfering  in  sense,  more  or 

from  the  Hebrew  -  -  -         -     22 


Total  Septuagint  quotations         -         -         -   190 

4.  Quotations  agreeing  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor 

the  Greek  -  -  -  .  -     27 

5.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not  with. 

the  Septuagint  -  -  -  .         -       g 

From  this  classification  it  is  plain  that  the  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  New  were  taken,  at  least  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  the  Greek  version.  Out  of  225  passages,  there 
are  129  verbatim  quotations;  several  of  them  being  of  consi- 
derable length.  If  to  these  we  add  the  thirty-eight  quotations 
agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  (except  one  or  two  very  slight 
variations,  some  probably  occasioned  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers), and  the  twenty-two  of  No.  3,  there  is  a  total  of  190 
passages  quoted  from  the  Septuagint. 

By  comparing  together  lie  number  of  citations  which  agree 
with  the  Greek  version,  whilst  they  diflfer  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
those  which  diflfer  from  the  Gredt  and  agree  with  the  Hebrew, 
we  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion,  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  used  the  Septuagint  and  quoted  from  it.  Of  the  foim^ 
class  we  have  no  less  than  twenty-two,  whilst  of  the  latter  class 
there  are  only  eight.  As  much  depends  on  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  and  as  an  able  paper,  in  No.  XIII.  of  The  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  did  not  quote  from  the  Septuagint,  by  adducing  half 
a  dozen  of  the  eiffht  citations  which  differ  from  the  Seventy :  and 
avoiding  all  mention  of  the  two  and  twenty  which  differ  from 
the  Hebrew  and  agree  with  the  Septuagint,  we  deem  it  necessaiy 
to  place  both  classes  of  passages  before  the  reader,  that  he  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself. 
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I.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  but  varying  in  meaning 
from  the  Septuagint. 

1.  In  Matt.  ii.  15,  the  Evangelist  quotes  from  Hosea  xi.  1, 
the  following  words : — *E^  AlryvTrrov  ixdXeaa  top  vuov  fiov.  "Out 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.^^  This  agrees  with  the  Hebrew, 
but  not  with  the  Septuagint,  who  has  to,  Te/cva  avrov,  ^his 
children.^ 

2.  In  Matt.  viii.  17,  the  same  Evangelist  quotes  the  following 
prophecy  from  Isaiah  lui.  4,  Avto<;  tA?  cuTdeveia^i  rjfjb&v  eXa^e,  teal 
Ta(;  v6(Tov<;  i^daraaev,  ^  He  himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  diseases.'  This  is  nearly  conformable  to  the  Hebrew, 
but  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  is  widely  different ;  0{n-o<;  tA? 
afuipTla<;  fniSyv  i^pei,  Kal  irepl  rjfi&v  oivvarai,,  ^  He  bears  our 
iniquities,  and  is  tormented  on  our  account.'  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  Matthew  did  not  quote  from  the  Septuagint  as  it  now 
stands.  In  the  valuable  Latin  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Kennicott, 
prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  Bible,  we  foimd  the  following  remarks  in 
reference  to  this  passage.  That  the  reading  dfjLapTLa<$  was  not 
originally  in  the  Greek,  may  be  inferred  from  Tertullian,  who 
twice  quotes  Imbedllitates  from  the  Old  Italic  version,  which 
agreed  with  the  Septuagint  bef<Mre  it  was  corrupted.  Athanasius 
too  quotes  Isaiah  in  proof  of  aadevela^ ;  thus,  Ti^yovra  Beet  tov 
'Haatov.  Avt6<;  Tct<;  aaOcvkui^  ri^jmv  eXa^ev* — Interp.  Psalm,, 
foUo,  Ronus,  1746,  p.  65. 

3.  In  John  xix.  37,  we  read,  ^  Another  Scripture  saith  they 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced,'  referring  to  Zech.  xii.  10, 
the  Hebrew  of  which  is  precisely  as  the  Evangelist  has  it. 
Ti^  T|)|f  n«  ^  mm, ;  but  the  Septuagint  reads  as  foUows :  /cal  hn^ 
^XA'^ovTOA  irpo<;  fjuk  avff  (ov  /caTayp^Vcravro,  ^And  they  will 
look  at  me,  because  of  the  things  as  to  which  they  have  insulted 
(me),'  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive.  Here 
again,  however,  there  is  valuable  presumptive  evidence  that  a 
grievous  corruption  of  the  Septuagint  has  taken  place.  The 
prophecy  is  cited  from  Zechariah,  by  Justin  Martyr,  with  the 
word  i^e/cevTrfaav,  without  mentioning  the  word  in  our  Septuagint. 
TheMSS.  Barberini,  MS.  Fa^.,347,  and  No.  1.,  San.  Germ.,  have 
also  the  word  i^eKon'qcrav.  (Ken.  Prelim.  Diss.,  p.  31.)  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  Scholia  on  the  Septuagint,  published  in  Rome, 
A.D.  1586,  in  which  the  following  occurs,  ^Av6^  &v  KaTwpfxricavro. 
Sic  quoque  est  in  quibusdam  aliis  libris ;  in  quibusdam  antecedit, 
649  hv  i^€K€VTrj(Tav.  Est  qui  habeat,  eh  hv  e^eKhnrjaav,  nee  ha- 
beat,ai;^'  &v  KaTODp-xi^a-avTo ;  quae  duplex  videtur  esse  interpretatio, 
{Schol.  in  locum.)  This  is  undoubtedly  some  evidence  to  favour 
the  (pinion  that  the  Septuagint  is  in  this  place  corrupted. 
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4.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  Eom.  x.  15,  quotes  from  Isaiah  lii.  7, 
a  passage  wmch  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  '129  &pcuoi, 
oi  7r6S€<;  T&p  evarffeXi^ofievfov  elprivriv,  r&v  evarfyeki^ofjiivaov  ret 
ofyaOd*  The  only  difference  in  the  Hebrew  is  that  the  participles 
are  in  the  singular,  and  ^  on  the  mountains'  is  inserted.  The 
Seventy  reads  very  differently,  '/l?  &pa  en-l  r&v  opitav  w  iroBei 
€V(Vfy€\i^ofi€vov  oKoffv  €lpi]vrf<i,  C09  €varfY€)u^6fjL€Vo^  arya6d.  This 
then  is  an  instance  of  quoting  from  the  Hebrew,  unless  the 
Seventy  is  corrupted  here. 

5.  1  Cor.  iii.  19,  affords  another  evident  instance  of  quota- 
tion from  the  Hebrew.  The  language  of  the  apostle  is  'O  opaa- 
aofievo^  Toif^  0*0^^9  «/  vfj  iravovprfiq,  airr&v  ;  according  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  the  Septuagint,  though  substantially  the  same, 
is  verbally  different,  'O  /caTdKafi^dviov  cro^w  iv  tQ  <f)povtja€t. 
This  is  therefore  another  citation  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

6.  The  next  instance  occurs,  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  KareiroOrf  6  Odv- 
aro^  eh  vl/co<;,  ^  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'  The  Hebrew 
agrees.  But  the  Septuagint  reads  thus,  Kareineif  6  Bdvaro^  la-^ 
'Xytra^,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  meaning. 

7.  Another  passage  generally  considered  to  be  cited  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  Eph.  iv.  8,  ^Avafid^  eh  {r^09  'px/^utKarrevaev  aixjui- 
Xaxrlair  koX  eoay/ce  Bofiara  toZ<;  dvOpmrom,  The  Hebrew  agrees  ; 
but  the  Septuagint  as  it  now  stands  is,  ^Ava/Sd^  eh  v^09  '^jQJidKu}^ 
revaa^  aljomkaycriair  eka^e;  Sofiara  iv  dvdpoDTrtp,  that  is  '  thou 
receivedst  gifts  in  many  instead  of  ^he  gave  gifts  to  men^  as  the 
apostle  says.  Some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, have  the  reading  iv  dvdpdmoi^.  Justin,  too,  in  his  dialogue 
with  the  Jew,  Trypho,  thus  cites  the  Psalm,  ^Avefirf  eh  v^9  v'XJ^m- 
'Kdnevaev  al'^/iaXotxrlav  eSoy/ce  So/juara  roh  vioh  t&v  dvdpdnrosv. 
The  Arabic  Psalter  is  the  same.  The  Ethiopic  only  varies  the 
person,  *Thou  hast  given.'  The  Boman  Psalter,  too,  reads  'dona 
dedit  hominibus.' — Scholia  in  Sac.  Bib.,  Grac,  in  the  last  vol. 
of  Polyglot  Bible. 

Here  then  we  have  another  instance  of  the  probable  corrup- 
tion of  the  Septuagint. 

8.  In  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  iv.  8,  that  apostle  cites  a 
passage  from  Prov.  x.  12,  which  is  not  as  the  LXX.  now  reads. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is,  "On  17  drfdirq  icdkw^i,  irXSjOo^: 
dfjMpTc&v,  '^Por  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is  very  different,  IldvTa^  Se 
Toif<;  fit)  (fyiKoveiKouyra^  KaXinrrei  ^CKva,  'Friendship  hides  all  those 
who  are  not  contentious.'  This  certainly  appears  to  be  a  citation 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  not 
only  the  Septuagint  but  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  here  differ. 

The  above  eight  passages  are  the  only  quotations   which 
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materially  differ  from  the  Septuagint  translation.  Matt.  i.  23^ 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  article  on  the  Septuagint^  in  the  13th 
niunber  of  this  Journal,  only  differs  from  the  reading  erf  the 
Alexandrian  Seventy  in  one  word,  KaTUarovai  for  KaXeaei^.  The 
Vatican  MS.  has  Xrp^erac  for  S^ei ;  but  the  Alexandrian  reading 

is  i^€l. 

II.   Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  agreeing  with  the  Septua^ 
gint  but  differing  materially  from  the  Hebrew, 

1.  The  evangelist  Matthew  records  in  the  xv.  chapter  of  his 
gospel,  that  our  blessed  Lord  in  reproving  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  quoted  the  following  passage  from  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  "  Ye  hypocrites !  well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you,  saying. 
This  people  draweth  nigh  to  me  with  their  mouth  and  honoureth 
me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain 
do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men^  This  passage  is  certamly  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  (Isa. 
xxix.  13),  in  which  every  word  is  found.  In  the  Hebrew  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  of  the  ninth  verse,  which  we  have  marked 
in  italics,  is  wholly  wanting.  Nothing  answering  to  it  has  been 
found,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  a  single  MS. 

2.  In  the  xix.  chap.,  ver.  4,  our  Lord  quotes  from  Gen.  ii.  24, 
'^  For  tlus  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.^^  This 
agrees  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint,  but  the  Hebrew  wants  the 
word  ^  twain.^  The  Samaritan — ^which  frequently  contains  words 
and  passages  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  codices — confirms  the  Suo. 
The  three  most  ancient  versions  contain  the  word.  The  passage 
is  also  twice  quoted  by  Paul  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  In  the  xxi.  chap.,  ver.  13,  of  the  same  gospel,  our  Lord 
says,  "  Have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  V^  This  is  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm  viii.  3.  But  the  Hebrew 
instead  of  /cany/yrtitrG)  oLvov  "thou  hast  perfected  praise,^^  has 
is  QTD*  "  thou  hast  ordained  strength.^^ 

4.  In  Luke  ui.  5,  at  the  close  of  a  long  quotation  from  Isaiah 
xl.,  4th  and  5th  verses,  occurs  the  following,  /cal  Syjrerat  iraaa 
triip^  TO  awrripiov  rov  0€ov,  "  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God.^'  Tliis  is  word  for  word  according  to  the  Seventy. 
The  Hebrew  is  different,  w-t^^  vrn,  "and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
t<^ther.^' 

5.  In  Acts  ii.  25 — 28,  the  apostle  Peter  quotes  a  long  pas- 
sage from  Psalm  xvi.,  which  is  clearly  taken  from  the  Septuagint 
fCod.  Alex,).    There  are  however  several  variations  from  the 
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Hebrew  text.  In  one  of  these  we  fear  a  wilftd  comiption  is 
chargeable  upon  the  Jews.  The  passage  reads  in  Peter's  quota- 
tion, "  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption'^ — 
Tov  Sa-tov  aov — ^precisely  as  the  Seventy.  But  the  Hebrew  is 
ipw,  thy  saints  or  holy  ones.  As  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  being  the 
subject  of  prophecy,  depends  on  this  word  being  singular,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a  most  important  discrepancy.  AD.  the  an- 
cient versions  agree  here  with  the  Seventy  in  opposition  to  our 
present  Hebrew  Bibles.  Very  many  Hebrew  MSS.  too  have  been 
discovered  which  contain  the  singular  noun  ^frpn. 

6.  The  apostle  Stephen  just  before  his  martyrdom,  reminds 
the  Jews  in  the  course  of  his  address  (Acts  vii.  14)  that  Jacob 
and  all  his  kindred,  "threescore  and  fifteen  souls,"  went  down 
into  Egypt.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  contains 
these  precise  words,  (Gren.  xlvi.  27.)  The  Hebrew  on  the  con- 
trary has  "three  score  and  six."  It  is  evident  that  Stephen  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  from  the  Septuagint. 

7.  In  Acts  viii.  32,  33,  a  long  quotation  from  Isaiah  liii.  7, 8, 
is  clearly  taken  from  the  Seventy,  with  which  it  agrees.  It 
differs  however  considerably  from  the  Hebrew  towards  the  dose. 
The  Greek  reads  "  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away;  and  who  shall  declare  his  generation?  for  his  life  is  taken 
from  the  earth."  The  Hebrew  is,  "  He  was  taken  from  prison 
and  from  judgment,  and  who  shsdl  declare  his  generation?  for 
he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living." 

8.  Acts  xiii.  41,  "Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and 
perish,"  &c.  In  these  words  the  apostle  Paul  clearly  quotes 
from  the  Seventy.  The  Hebrew  is  very  different,  '^  Behold  ye 
among  the  heathen,  and  regard  and  wonder  marvellously,"  &c., 
Heb.  i.  5. 

9.  In  Acts  XV.  16,  17,  the  apostle  James  quotes  a  passage 
from  Amos  (chap.  ix.  11),  the  latter  part  of  which  materially 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  though  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint,  "  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lcnrd 
and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is  called."  The 
Hebrew  reads,  "That  they^may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom." 
It  is,  we  think,  quite  impossible  to  acquit  the  Jews  of  wilfdlly 
corrupting  this  passage  in  their  MSS.  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying one  of  the  plainest  prophecies  of  the  caUing  of  the 
Gentiles  which  the  Old  Testament  contains.**  It  is  well  remarked 
by  Scott  that  this  quotation  was  adduced  in  an  assembly  of  Jews, 
and  had  the   Hebrew  original  read  then  as  it  does  now  the 
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aulliQrity  and  pertdnence  of  the  quotation  would  not  have  been 
admitted  by  the  persons  present,  prejudiced  as  they  were  against 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it. 

10.  In  Rom.  ii.  24,  the  apostle  evidently  quotes  the  Septua- 
gint,  (Isaiah  Ui.  5,)  ^^The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles"  The  words  in  italics  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew 
text. 

11.  In  Rom.  iii.  13,  the  apostle  quotes  from  the  Seventy, 
(Ps.  V.  9,)  "Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.^' 
The  Hebrew  here  reads  for  ^  bitterness  ^  mcno  ^  deceit.' 

12.  In  the  same  chapter  occurs  another  quotation  clearly 
from  the  Septuagint.  01  Sk  ttoSc?  avr&v .  .  .  raybvol  ex^koA  alfia 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Seventy.  The  apostles  quotation  has 
the  synonymous  word  o^ei^  for  rajaLvol.  But  the  Hebrew  has 
Hnnocent  blood'  instead  of  ^  blood.' 

13.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  this  epistle,  Paul  quotes  from  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  (Ixv.  1),  as  follows,  verses  20,  21,  Evpi^v 
Tot9  ifJbe  fjbtj  ^rjTowTtVf  iiu\>avr)<;  iyevofi/rjv  toU  ifjuk  fjuff  hreprnTSya-i. 
npo<;  Sk  Tov  ^IcrparjK  XiycL.  "0\rfv  rifv  rffjApav  i^eirera^a  tcL^ 
Xelpw;  fjbov  TTpo^  Xaov  aiTeC^ovvra  /cal  avriXiyovra.  This  is 
found  word  for  word  in  the  Septuagint,  but  the  clauses  are  trans- 
posed. In  the  Hebrew,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  Evp^rfv, 
^1  was  found,'  we  have  Ombn:),  ^I  was  manifested  to,'  and  Tto, 
^rebellious,'  instead  of  direi^ovvra  teal  aimXeyovra. 

14.  In  the  following  chapt^  of  this  epistle,  Paul  quotes  a  re- 
markable prophecy,  denouncing  the  most  t^rible  curses  against 
the  Jews,  from  Psalm  Ixix.  22,  "And  David  saith.  Let  their 
table  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap,  and  stumbling-block,  and  a 
recompense  unto  them ;  let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  may 
not  see,  and  bow  down  their  back  always,"  (Rom.  xi.  9,  10.) 
This  language  is  throughout  according  to  the  Septuagint,  with  the 
fdlowing  exception.  That  version  omits  /cal  et?  ^r/pav,  '  and  a 
snare,'  and  inserts  evayiriov  avr&v,  ^  before  them.'  One  or  two 
words  are  transposed,  and  ivrairoSofUL  is  changed  for  the  synony- 
mous word  avrairoioaiv*  The  Hebrew,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
different,  "  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them,  and  that 
which  should  have  been  for  their  welfere  let  it  become  a  trap. 
Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  see  not,  and  make  their 
knees  continually  to  shake." 

15.  Another  passage  in  this  chapter  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  Seventy,  but  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew,  ^^  There 
shall  come  out  of  Sion  a  deHv^'er,  and  shall  turn  away  imgod- 
liness  from  Jacob.  The  only  variation  from  the  Septuagint 
rendering  is  ev&cev  for  e/c,  ^  on  account  of  Zion,'  for  ^  from  Zion.' 
But  the  Hebrew  is  ajw^a  y^  ^y^  b«ia  ^*^  iq^i,  ^'  And  the  Redeemer 
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shall  come  to  Zion  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in 
Jacob/'  (Isaiah  lix.  20.) 

16.  The  same  apostle^s  quotation  from  Dent  xxxu.  42,  in 
the  15th  chap,  of  Rom.,  ver.  10,  "  Rejoice  ye  nations  with  his 
people,''  is  clearly  taken  from  the  Seventy.  The  Hebrew  omits 
the  with,  and  thus  gives  quite  a  different  sense,  "Praise,  ye  na- 
tions, his  people/' 

17.  In  this  chapter  occurs  another  quotation  which  is  evi- 
dently derived — not  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which  varies  con- 
siderably— but  from  the  Seventy.  "And  again  Esaias  saith. 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign 
over  the  Gentiles;  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust,''  (Rom. 
XV.  12.)  This  passage  is  word  for  word  from  the  Septoagint 
translation  of  Isaiah  xi,  10.  The  Hebrew  reads  exactly  as  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  text, — ^i  There 
shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the 
people ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek." 

18.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  i.  6),  the  apostle 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  Kal  wpoa-- 
KvvffadTODaav  avr^  irdvre^  arfyeXoc  Oeov.  These  identical  words 
occur  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  (Deut.  xxxii.  43),  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  quoted  from  thence.  Nothing 
answering  to  this  passage  is  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

19.  In  Heb.  viii.  8,  occurs  a  very  long  quotation  from  Jer. 
xxxi.  31,  which  is  found  almost  verbatim  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. But  the  clause  ^but  I  regarded  them  not,'  is  in  the 
Hebrew,  di  ^n^^a,  '  I  was  a  husband  to  them,'  a  meaning  entirely 
opposite.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  versions  agree  with  the 
Seventy. 

20.  In  the  same  Epistle  a  most  important  quotation  from  the 
Seventy  occurs,  to  which  the  Hebrew  text  is  quite  opposed. 
Gvalav  Kal  irpoa<l>opdv  ovk  ^eXi/cra?,  a&fia  Bk  KarrfpTura}  /xoi, 
'^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  Ihou 
prepared  me,"  (Heb.  x.  5.)  The  Septuagint  agrees  verbatim  with 
this,  (Psalm  xl.  6.)  But  the  Hebrew  of  this  last  clause  is  craw 
^  rna  ^  Mine  ears  hast  thou  bored.'  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Hebrew  is  corrupted  here,  perhaps  wilftdly.  An  old  Syrian 
MS.  is  quoted  by  Kennicott  as  agreeing  with  the  Seventy.  The 
Old  Italic  Version  and  the  Ethiopic  support  the  same  realding.*' 

21.  In  Heb.  x.  37,  38,  Paul  quotes  from  Hab.  ii.  3,  4,  the 
following  passage,  "  For  yet  a  little  while  and  he  that  shall  come 
will  come,  and  wiU  not  tarry.  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith, 
but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
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him/^  This  agrees  almost  verbatim  with  the  Seventy  except 
that  the  two  last  clauses  are  transposed.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
howbver  very  different.  "  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because 
it  wiU  surely  come,  it  wiU  not  tarry.  Behold  his  soul  which  is 
lifted  up  is  not  upright  in  him,  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.^'  On  this  important  passage  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
The  sense  given  by  the  apostle  agrees  so  fcdly  with  the  context 
of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Hebrew  is  evidently  corrupted. 

22.  The  last  passage  which  remains  to  be  adduced  under  this 
head  is  Heb.  xii.  6,  "  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth,^^  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Prov.  iii.  12.  But  the 
Hebrew  has  "  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as 
a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth.''  This  is  therefore  ano- 
ther instance  of  undoubted  quotation  from  the  Septuagint,  where 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  are  at  variance. 

It  thus  appears  that  out  of  about  250  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  clear  in- 
stances in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  origiual;  whilst  they  are, 
on  the  other  side,  twenty-two  quotations  opposed  to  the  Hebrew 
codices,  and  almost  all  the  remaining  passages,  verbatim,  or  all 
but  verbatim,  quotations  from  the  Septuagint.  It  can  then  no 
longer  be  denied,  we  think,  with  any  fairness,  that  the  Lord 
and  his  apostles  universally,  or  all  but  imiversaUy,  cited  the 
version  of  the  Seventy  interpreters  when  they  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  reader  who 
may  desire  to  see  what  has  been  already  written  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  quotations  is  referred  to  the  following 
writers,  Drusii  Parallela  Sacra,  Franeck.,  1588.  Sacrorum  ParalL 
libri  tres,  by  Fr.  Junius,  second  edition,  London,  1588.  Dr. 
Randolph's  Prophecies  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, London,  1782.  This  list  is  republished  in  Dr.  Davidson's 
Sacred  Hermeneutics.  Owen's  Modes  of  Quotations,  London, 
1789.  And  a  valuable  series  of  papers  by  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  in  the  Christian  Observer,  for  the  years  1809, 
1810.  Mr.  Home  too  in  his  excellent  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Knowledge  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  given 
an  elaborate  Hst  of  the  quotations  under  several  heads,  (vol.  ii., 
part  i.,  chap.  4.)  Mr.  Home's  tables,  however,  lie  open  to  the 
same  objection  which  has  struck  us  in  all  the  works  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  come  under  our  notice.  Whenever  quotations 
agree  with  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Old  Testament  they  are 
most  unfairly  placed  in  the  list  o^  passages  taken  from  the  He- 
brew.   Although  it  is  evident,  as  we  have  shewn  in  a  previous 
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page,  that  eveiy  quotation  agreeing  verbatim^  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  Septuagint,  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  taken  thence. 

The  fact  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  almost  uni- 
formly quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  affords,  it  is  obvious^  one 
of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  value  of  that  venerable 
version.  Mr.  Grinfield,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Hellenistic 
Greek  Testament,  in  an  interesting  work  lately  published,  has 
attempted  on  this  foundation  to  buUd  the  hypothesis  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Septuagint.  '^  As  the  inmiediate  offspring  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,^'  says  he,  ^^the  New  Testament  claims  to  be  so 
&r  inspired  in  its  language  as  to  admit  of  no  material  mistake 
or  error.  By  its  continual  appeal  to  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Seventy,  it  necessarily  raises  that  version  to  its  own  standard. 
To  cite  from  an  iminspired  version,  thus  frequently  and  steadily, 
would  be  to  forfeit  and  annul  its  own  claim  to  plenary  inspira- 
tion.''f  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  a  scholar  such  as 
Mr.  Grinfield  coiild  adopt  so  extravagant  an  hypothesis.  The 
fact  that  the  inspired  writers  have  quoted  passages  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, and  prefaced  them  by  ^^ as  it  is  written"  &c.,  certainly 
proves  that  all  such  passages  are  free  from  any  error,  and  in  that 
sense  inspired.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  all  other  parts 
of  the  Greek  version  are  thereby  shewn  to  be  also  inspired.  We 
need  not  inform  the  respected  author  of  the  Apology  that  tiie 
translation  of  the  Seventy  interpreters  abounds  with  gross  blun- 
ders, such  as  cannot  possibly  be  imputed  to  the  carelessness  of 
transcribers,  but  sudi  as  have  evidently  existed  from  the  first.  We 
refer  for  instances  of  .this  kind  to  the  able  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  XIII.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Divine 
inspiraticm  of  a  document  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  enst- 
ence  of  errors  and  mistakes.  In  the  course  of  transcription,  it 
is  true,  an  inspired  book  may  experience  corruption;  but  in  its 
origiaal  state  such  defects  are  obviously  impossible.  The  ^clabns 
of  the  Septuagint  to  canonical  and  biblical  authority^  must  there- 
fore we  think  be  rejected  by  every  sober  and  reflecting  mind. 

The  only  other  actual  argument  on  which  Mr.  Gnnfield  rests 
his  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Seventy,  is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  during  the  first  four  centuries,  received 
this  version  as  canonical,  and  used  and  read  it  in  public  worship. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  church  in  the  first  and  early  part 
of  the  second  century  regarded  the  Septuagint  as  canonical  in  the 
sense  of  inspired,  though  subsequently  this  was  done.  K  all 
that  is  meant  by  canonical  is  readable  for  public  worship — ^the 

p  Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  Pickering,  London,  1850,  Introduction,  p.  viiL 
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statement  is  true^  but  the  inference  most  illogical.  As  well 
might  the  use  of  the  English  Bible  by  the  church  of  this  coimtry 
be  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  that  version. 

The  question  then  recurs, — ^What  are  we  justified  in  inferring 
— as  to  the  merits  and  authority  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament — ^from  the  stated  use  of  them  by  the  apostolic 
writers?  All  that  we  think  can  fairly  be  deduced  is,  simply 
this,  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  clearly  re- 
garded the  Septuagint  as  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and,  in  the 
main,  a  cOTrect  version  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  this  much,  we 
think,  can  hardly  be  denied.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  extensive  use  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  by  the  apostles  neces-r 
sarily  led  to  their  universal  use  by  the  Christian  Church  for  cen- 
turies afterwards.  This  which  was  of  course  foreseen  by  the 
Omniscient  Spirit  would  never  have  been  permitted — ^had  not 
the  Septuagint  been,  on  the  whde,  a  faithful  version  of  the 
inspired  origiaal.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is,  we  think,  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  continual  citation  of  the  Greek  trans- 
lation by  men  who  possessed  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues. 

As  it  regards  the  relative  authority  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures  whilst  we  would  undoubtedly  then  place  the  Hebrew 
origmal  as  a  whole  far  above  the  Greek  translation,  yet  we  would 
use  the  latter  to  correct  the  former  whenever  there  is  good  ground 
to  believe  it  is  corrupted.  The  notion  of  the  two  documents 
being  of  canonical  authority,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Grinfield,  is 
simply  impossible,  because,  in  many  places,  they  contradict  each 
other.  All  that  can  be  safely  maintained  is  that  the  Hebrew 
original  being  an  inspired  docimient,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  met  with  great  and  nimierous  corruptions,  the  ancient  Greek 
translation,  though  equally  or  more  corrupt,  may  yet  with  due 
caution  be  employed  to  restore  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  respecting  the  high 
value  of  the  Septuagint  derive  considerable  support  from  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch — between  which  and  the  former,  as  is  well 
known,  a  remarkable  agreement  exists. 

The  critical  authority  of  this  most  ancient  document  had,  for 
centuries,  been  the  subject  of  controversy  amongst  the  learned, 
when,  in  the  year  1815,  the  celebrated  Gesenius  pubhshed  his 
Essay,  Be  Pentateuchi  Sam.  Orig.  IndoL  et  Auc.  In  this  elabo- 
rate treatise  the  author  is  generally  considered  to  have,  for  ever, 
settled  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
He  has  proved,  it  is  said,  the  nature  of  the  Samaritan  readings 
to  be  such  that  no  critical  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them. 
He  represents  them  as  being  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  designed 
corruptions,  arising  either  from  the  want  of  grammatical  or  ex- 
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egetical  knowledge ;  or  from  conformity  to  the  Samaritan  dialect ; 
or  the  attempt  to  remove  obscurities.  Indeed,  so  successfiil  have 
the  labours  of  this  eminent  critic  proved,  that  we  believe  the 
only  opinion  now  prevalent  amongst  scholars  to  be,  that  of  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  a  source  of 
critical  emendation. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Gesenius  had  come  excited  no  little 
astonishment  when  we  first  heard  of  his  work.  The  great  antiquity 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  admitted  by  all  critics.  Prom 
the  fact  of  its  being  written  in  the  old  Hebrew  character,  before 
the  Chaldee  or  square  letters  came  into  use,  it  must  have  existed, 
at  least,  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Hence  the  Samaritan 
copies  may  be  considered  a  distinct  family  of  manuscripts,  con- 
taining that  part  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  statement  that 
throughout  these  most  ancient  codices,  there  was  not  a  single 
reading  preferable  to  those  in  the  Jewish  text,  was  in  itself  so 
extraordinary,  that  we  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving it.  Besides  the  remarkable  agreement  between  this  family 
of  manuscripts  and  the  Septuagint  at  once  occurred  to  us.  These 
two  distinct  and  independent  witnesses  present  the  same  reading 
in  opposition  to  the  modem  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  more  than 
two  thousand  instances !  None  will  pretend  that  the  Seventy 
Interpreters  translated  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  How  is 
it  possible,  then,  we  asked,  to  account  for  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  if  the  pe- 
culiar readings  of  the  latter  are  the  effect  of  design?  The  great 
importance  of  the  subject  at  length  led  us  to  peruse  the  work  of 
Gesenius  itself;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  has  been  to 
convince  us,  that  the  position  which  the  learned  author  has  taken 
is  altogether  untenable,  and  to  impress  us  at  the  same  time  with 
a  stronger  idea  than  ever  of  the  real  value  and  authority  of  this 
most  ancient  document. 

The  length  to  which  the  present  article  extends  wiUnot  allow 
of  our  discussing  this  subject  at  present ;  but  in  a  future  number 
of  this  Journal  we  hope  to  enter  upon  a  full  examination  of  the 
arguments  of  Gesenius  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  K.  L. 


(     283     ) 


THE  MINISTRT  OF  ANGELS. 

The  divine  principle  of  faith  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  tes- 
timony to  Moses  that  he  "  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible  J^ 
Thus  also  our  Lord,  speaking  of  hi&  approaching  departure,  said 
to  his  disciples,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no 
more;  but  ye  see  me"  (John  xiv.  19.)  But  beginning  thus  with 
its  primary  object,  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  faith  does  not 
rest  here.  By  it  we  are  made  conversant  with  a  wide  sphere  of 
invisible  reaUties.  It  is  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  "  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen/^  Amongst  these  the  subject  at- 
tempted to  be  treated  of  in  this  paper  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  although  perhaps  not  sufficiently  prominent  in  modem 
theology.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  review  a  selection  of  passages 
that  relate  to  it,  by  which  means  prominence  is  more  likely  to 
be  given  to  the  words  of  iospiration,  and  less  risk  will  be  incurred 
of  the  hcence  of  fancy  and  speculation  than  in  a  more  formal 
and  artificial  essay. 

We  win  begiu  with  the  most  ancient  book  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Job  xxxviii.  7,  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the  choir  of  angels 
that  celebrated  the  creation  of  our  globe : — 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

not  only  in  this  beautifiil  passage,  but  also  in  chap.  i.  6,  they  are 
called  ^^  sons  of  God.^^  "  And  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah,^^  (see  also  ii.  1.) 
At  appointed  seasons  it  would  seem  they  appear  in  the  divine 
presence,  probably  both  to  pay  homage,  and  to  give  account  of 
their  actions,  and  receive  further  instructions.  That  this  is  ra- 
ther the  record  of  an  actual  occurrence  than  a  poetic  ornament, 
as  some  have  supposed  it  to  be,  may  be  ioferred  from  there  being 
no  necessity  to  depart  from  the  hteral  conception  of  the  state- 
ment, and  from  a  comparison  of  other  Scriptures.  In  1  Kings 
xxii.  19 — 23  we  have  a  parallel  scejie.  The  prophet  saw  ^^the 
Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
by  him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.^^  Ahab^s  approaching 
doom  is  the  subject  of  the  heavenly  council,  and  a  spirit  under- 
takes to  entice  him  to  his  ruin  by  being  "  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  aU.his  prophets.'^ 

In  the  sublime  vision,  Dan.  vii.  9,  etc.,  the  prophet  beheld 
'^till  the  thrones  (compare  Rev.  iv.  4)  were  set,  and  the  ancient 
of  days  did  sit, — thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him."     Judgment 
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is  then  executed  on  the  little  horn  for  the  words  spoken  by  him, 
and  the  heavenly  host  who  are  present  at  the  awful  session^  we 
learn  elsewhere  (Rev.  xix.  14 — 21),  are  also  associated  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence. 

To  such  a  general  assembly  of  angels  as  described  in  the  above 
and  other  passages,  the  apostle  seems  to  aUude,  Heb.  xii.  23, 
KoX  fjbvptdaiv  ayyekcov  iravrffupeL^  ye  are  come, — to  myriads  of 
angels,  a  general  assembly. 

The  spirit  that  appeared  to  Eliphaz  (Job  iv.  12,  &c.)  said : — 

Shall  man  be  more  just  than  God  ? 
Shall  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ? 
Behold  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  servants, 
And  to  his  angels  he  imputeth  infirmity.* 

and  Eliphaz  presently  makes  the  application  to  Job : — 

Call  now  ?     Is  there  any  one  that  will  answer  thee  ? 
And  to  which  of  the  holy  ones  wilt  thou  look  ? 

"  Tte  essential  idea,^^  as  Barnes  remarks,  "  is,  that  even  the 
holiness  of  angels  was  not  to  be  compared  with  God.^^  Perfect 
in  their  own  measure,  they  are  imperfect  relatively  to  God,  and 
Eliphaz  defies  Job  to  find  one  of  them  who,  as  conscious  of  this, 
will  undertake  to  advocate  his  sentiments.     Comp.  ch.  xv.  15. 

Behold  in  his  holy  ones  he  putteth  no  trust, 
And  the  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  eyes. 

See  also  xxv.  5.  Barnes  in  his  commentary  thus  sums  up  the 
particulars  obtained  from  this  deeply-interesting  book  respecting 
angels.  '^  If  the  book  of  Job  was  composed  in  the  time  which 
I  have  supposed,*  as  stated  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  Introduc- 
tion, then  these  are  among  the  earhest  notices  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy  that  we  have  in  the  sacred  volume.  They  imply  that 
the  existence  of  superior  intelligences  was  an  undisputed  fact  that 
might  be  used  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  iQustration ;  that 
they  were  eminently  holy,  though  far  ioferior  to  God ;  that  they 
performed  important  offices  in  the  adrmnistration  of  the  universe, 
and  that  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty,  and  as- 
sembled together  before  Him  from  time  to  time  to  give  their  ac- 
count, and  to  receive  afresh  his  commands.'^  He  adds :  ^^  The 
Mohammedans  probably  derived  their  views  on  this  subject  from 
the  Old  Testament,  intermingled  with  the  fables  of  the  Jews; 
but  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  country  of  Mohammed, 
in  the  days  of  Job,  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  superior 

a  Or  frailty^  as  Noyes  and  Barnes  render  this  disputed  word  r6nn,  which  no 
where  else  occurs. 

6  i.  e,,  not  remote  from  the  age  of  Abraham. 
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order  of  intelligences  was  held  in  its  purity,  and  without  any  of 
the  intermixtures  of  puerility  with  which  the  doctrine  is  inter- 
mingled in  the  Jewish  traditions  and  in  the  Koran/^*' 

The  appellation  of  "  sons  of  gods,''  o^  'm,  is  given  to  angels, 
Ps.  xxix.  1 : — 

Give  to  Jehovah,  O  ye  sons  of  gods, 
Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  strength ! 

and  again  Psalm  Ixxxix.  6 : — 

For  who  in  the  heavens  shall  (one)  compare  unto  Jehovah  ? 
(Who)  shall  be  like  to  Jehovah  among  the  sons  of  gods  ? 

In  ver.  5  and  7  they  are  called  ^^holy  ones  J'  '^  Sons  of  gods"  is 
by  a  common  Hebrew  pleonasm  for  "  gods,''  i.  e.,  angels.  That 
the  appellation  cd*^,  gods,  is  also  given  to  them,  is  manifest  from 
Ps.  viii.  6  comp.  with  Heb.  ii.  7,  9,  and  Ps.  xcvii.  7  comp.  with 
Heb.  i.  6.  In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  the  word  seems  to  mean  as  in  ver.  6, 
judges,  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  7,  8 :  and  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1,  may  be 
"before  God  wiU  I  sing,"  etc.;  i.e.,  before  his  sanctuary:  see 
following  verse. 

Nebuchadnezzar  exclaimed  concerning  the  mysterious  stranger 
whom  he  beheld  walking  with  the  three  Jews  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
"The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  a  son  of  gods/'  fn^  (Dan.  iii. 
25),  by  which,  as  appears  by  his  subsequent  wordls  (ver.  28),  he 
meant  an  angel. 

As  regards  the  "  sons  of  God"  mentioned  Gren.  vi.  2,  this 
designation,  opposed  as  it  is  moreover  to  the  "  daughters  of  men," 
lencU  no  faint  colouring  of  plausibility  on  philological  grounds 
to  the  common  idea  entertained  both  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  writers 
and  the  early  Christian  fathers,  that  angels  are  intended.  The 
latter  class  indeed  were  probably  mainly  influenced  by  the  Greek 
version.  Rosenmiiller  (Scholia)  Gesenius  (Hebrew  Lexicon)  and 
other  modem  interpreters  likewise  understood  angels  to  be  meant. 
The  fetmiliar  Grecian  myth  about  the  giants,  the  offspring  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  readily  occurs  to  one  here.  Is  it  referable  to 
some  distorted  tradition  of  what  is  recorded  in  this  Scripture? 
In  2  Pet.  ii.  4  we  read  of  a  class  of  fallen  angels,  who  unlike 
Satan  and  his  angels,  who  enjoy  a  present  liberty,  are  chained 
in  the  gloom  of  Tartarus  awaiting  their  judgment;  and  the 
phraseology  of  Jude  6,  where  the  same  are  spoken  of,  is  at  least 
remarkable :  ^^  The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but 
left  their  own  habitation,"  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  conciseness 
of  the  narrative,  which,  as  in  many  of  those  primitive  records, 
stimulates  rather  than  satisfies  curiosity,  there  appears  no  reason 


See  Sale,  Preliminary  Dissertation,  sect.  iv. 
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why  it  should  not  be  understood,  as  describing  an  unlawful  com- 
merce between  angelic  and  human  beings.  In  this,  as  in  not  a 
few  other  cases,  difficulties  originate  in  our  imagining  we  know 
more  than  is  the  case.  But  our  divinity,  as  little  as  our  philo- 
sophy, has  yet  dreamed  of  all  the  things  in  heaven  and  earth.*' 

To  the  ijaformation  derived  from  the  book  of  Job  we  will  now 
add  the  testimony  of  a  few  other  scriptures  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  angels. 

Fsahn  ciii.  20,  21  makes  mention  of  their  might,  and  their 
subjection  to  the  divine  commands : — 

Bless  ye  Jehovali,  (ye)  his  angels. 
Mighty  of  strength,  that  do  his  word. 
Hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  word. 
Bless  ye  Jehovah,  all  (ye)  his  hosts ; 
(Ye)  his  ministers  that  do  his  pleasure. 

Psalm  civ.  4,  comp.  Heb.  i.  7  (on  which  see  the  note  of 
Bloomfield,  Greek  Testament)  seems  to  describe  at  once  their 
docility,  power,  and  rapidity  of  movement : — 

Who  maketh  his  angels  winds ; 
His  ministers  a  flaming  fire. 

Ttat  is,  "  angels  not  less  than  the  winds  and  Ughtnings  obey  his 
fiat.^^  ^^  Who  maketh  his  messengers  swift  as  the  wind :  his 
ministers  strong  as  a  flaming  fire.^^  Chal. 

That  they  have  a  language  seems  fairly  deducible  from  various 
scriptures;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 :  "With  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels."  Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Isa.  vi.  3;  Rev.  v.  11;  vii. 
11,  12. 

The  controverted  and  difficult  passage.  Col.  ii.  18,  may  per- 
haps refer  to  their  mode  of  worship.  "  Let  no  one,  being  a  vo- 
limtary  in  humility  and  the  worship  of  angels,  judge  against  you," 
etc.  The  force  of  Kara^pa^eveTw  seems  to  depend  on  the  pre- 
vious context.  Because  of  our  interest  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  Christ,  and  its  efiects  (ver.  10 — 15),  the  apostle  says  (ver.  16): 
"Let  no  one  therefore y^rf^e  {Kpcverco)  you  in  meat,"  etc.;  and 
he  next  condemns  the  still  higher  tone  of  pretension  assumed  by 
some  who  afiected  extraordinary  humility,  and  an  imitation  of 
the  mode  of  worship  (whatever  they  supposed  it  was)  proper  to 


d  The  Chinese  writers  designate  the  **  traditional  period''  of  their  couatry's  his- 
tory, the  age  of  the  five  rulers.  In  this  age,  which  consisted  of  ten  generatioiis, 
they  say  marriage  was  instituted ,  husbandry  and  medicine  became  known,  the  use 
of  metids  was  discovered,  and  the  harmony  of  sounds  and  music,  also  the  properties 
of  the  silk -worm ;  and  they  add,  that  towards  the  close  of  this  age,  divme  tmd  humM 
personages  mixed  together,  and  produced  confoision,  and  a  great  flood  ensued,— 
China,  by  W.  G.  miind. 
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angels  (see  Bloomfield  ad.  loc.J;  let  no  such  self-constituted  um- 
pire impose  on  you  his  will-worsliip  (comp.  iOeXo^ptfaKeia,  ver. 
23),  thus  disparaging  what  is  your  true  standing  through  parti- 
cipation in  the  Lord's  death  and  resurrection :  let  him  not  thus 
arbitrate  against  {icara^pa^ev€r(o)  you. 

The  expression,  "elect  angels/'  (1  Tim.  v.  21,)  evidently  im- 
pUes  that  the  rest  were  not,  in  the  mysterious  counsels  of  the 
Deity,  sustained  as  they  were  by  his  sovereign  will  and  power  in 
their  original  holiness. 

Nor  is  mercy  extended  to  the  &llen  angels :  "  For  verily  he 
doth  not  lay  hold  on  angels,  but  he  layeth  hold  on  the  seed  of 
Abraham,''  (Heb.  ii.  16,  Craik's  amended  translation.;)  that  is 
to  say,  redemption  belongs  to  Abraham's  spiritual  seJed — ^true 
beUevers, — not  to  angels. 

The  marvels  of  this  redemption  are  eagerly  studied  by  angels : 
"Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,"  (1  Pet.  i.  12); 
which  moreover  implies  that  they  are  able  to  attain  to  but  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  them.     Comp.  Eph.  iii.  10. 

They  respect  in  all  cases  the  powers  ordained  by  God,  and 
do  not,  like  self-willed  and  lawless  men,  rail  against  them : 
"Whereas  angels,  which  are  greater  in  power  and  might  (i.  e., 
than  the  ^dignities'  just  before  mentioned,  ver.  10),  bring  not 
railing  accusation  against  them  (the  dignities)  before  the  Lord." 
(2  Pet.  ii.  11.)  The  words  irapiu  Kvpi^  are  omitted  by  some  edi- 
tors, but  even  without  them  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  angels  in  the  reports  they  make  of  the  evil  of  earthly  poten- 
tates, abstain  from  everything  like  contumely  or  reviling.  Thus 
also  in  the  mysterious  transaction  alluded  to  in  Jude  9,  Michael 
the  archangel  durst  not  bring  even  against  the  devil  himself  a 
railing  accusation,  but  said,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee."* 

Great  as  are  their  power  and  glory,  they  are  not  to  be  wor- 


«  Of  the  natare  of  this  contest,  which  the  apostle's  words  appear  to  indicate 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  God,  it  would  be  vain  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
confidence.  Eadie  (Bibl,  Cyclop,)  remarks :  "What  is  said  respecting  his  (Moses's) 
burial  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6),  wbat  Jude  says  of  the  archangel  disputing  with  the  devil 
about  his  body  (Jude  9),  and  his  appearance  alobg  with  Elijah  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  3) ;  have  led  some  to  conjecture  that  he  was  immediately 
raised  from  the  dead^  and  translated  into  heaven ;  but  in  the  silence  of  Scripture 
such  conjectures  are  fruitless."  If  the  body  of  Moses  was  however  (as  is  very  pro- 
bable) exempted  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortal  bodies,  and  by  being  reanimated 
was  so  to  speak  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  *'  him  who  hath  the  power  of  death," 
and  who  in  this  singular  instance  would  then  have  been  deprived  of  his  usual  tempo- 
rary triumph  in  the  legitimate  results  of  the  sin  he  was  the  means  of  first  introduc- 
ing :  we  can  comprehend  why  he  should  oppose  the  divine  purpose,  and  stand  upon 
his  rights  (whether  real  or  pre-sumed).  Man  has  voluntarily  rendered  himself  obnoxi- 
ous in  various  ways  to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if^  like  Shylock,  he 
will  not  give  up  without  a  struggle  his  *^  pound  of  flesh." 
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shipped  by  men;  being  after  all  but  the  fellow-servants  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets^  and  of  the  faithful  generally.  Eev.  xxii.  9. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  passages 
as  they  occur  in  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  relative  to  flie 
appearances  and  ministry  of  angels.  The  first  recorded  instance 
of  an  angelic  manifestation  is  in  Gen.  xvi.,  where  however  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  no  other  than  Jehovah  himself, 
the  eternal  Son;  and  this  is  a  title  by  which  Christ  is  often  de- 
signated in  the  Old  Testament ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  xxxii. 
34;  Acts.  vii.  30 — 32,  38.  Isaiah  (Imi.  9)  also  speaks  of  him 
as  the  '^  angel  of  his  presence,^^  and  Malachi  (iii.  1)  as  the  '^  angel,'' 
or  messenger,  "of  the  covenant.'' 

A  poor  Egyptian  bond-woman  was  the  first  of  our  race  (as 
fer  as  we  know)  since  the  fall  who  was  favoured  by  such  an  appa- 
rition of  the  divine  and  uncreated  angcil.  The  memorial  of  the 
interview  has  been  preserved  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  and  the  land  and  posterity  of  Ishmael  stiU 
attest  the  truth  and  fedthfulness  of  the  words  that  proclaimed 
the  lot  and  described  the  character  of  unborn  miUions,  to  his 
fugitive  and  wandering  mother.  Hagar  called  the  name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  "Thou  (art)  the  Gt)d  of  vision;"  t.  e., 
who  permittest  thyself  to  be  seen;  "for,"  she  said,  "do  I  also 
here  see  (i.  e,,  live)  after  the  vision?"  i.  e.,  Do  I  yet  live  having 
seen  God  ?  (comp.  ch.  xxxii.  30.)  "  Wherefore  the  well  was  called 
Beer-lahai-roi,  well  of  life  of  vision;"  L  e.,  where  after  the  vision 
of  God  my  life  is  nevertheless  preserved,  as  Gesenius  explains. 
It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way  that  the  lot  of  Ishmael  was  ap- 
pointed, ver.  12,  'pf^,  before  or  eastward  of  (Ros.  G^sJ  all  his 
brethren;  and  so  in  chap.  xxv.  18  it  is  said,  "Before  (eastwaud 
of)  all  his  brethren  (his  lot)  fell." 

One  of  the  three  men  that  came  to  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his 
tent  door  under  the  terabinth  trees  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.)  was 
the  Lord,  though  not  at  first  it  seems  recognized  as  such  by  the 
patriarch,  who  thus  not  only  "  entertained  angels  unawares,"  hut 
also  One  greater  than  they.  The  two  others,  who  were  angels, 
proceed  on  their  way  to  Sodom,  while  Abraham  intercedes  for  the 
city.  They  arrive  there  at  even,  and  at  first  decline  the  proferred 
hospitality  of  Lot ;  (perhaps  as  a  kind  of  reproof  for  the  world- 
liness  and  inconsistency  of  his  position  in  such  a  place.)  Mani- 
fest proof  being  soon  afforded  of  the  abominable  depravity  of  the 
people,  the  first  (recorded)  example  of  infliction  of  pimishment 
by  angels  takes  place,  and  the  wicked  crowd  are  smitten  with 
blindness.  Tlie  angels  annoimce  the  Lord's  purpose  respecting 
the  city  to  Lot,  whose  warning  words  fail  that  solenm  night  to 
produce  any  effect  on  his  sons-in-law,  and  who  himself  indeed, 
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with  his  wife  and  daughters^  is  not  without  some  constraint  in  the 
morning  brought  forth,  and  placed  in  safety  by  the  heavenly 
visitors.  In  ver.  21,  one  of  the  angels,  in  answer  to  Lot^s  in- 
treaty,  says :  "  See,  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing 
also,  that  I  wiU  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou  hast 
spoken  i^'  which  is  remarkable,  both  as  evidence  of  the  powers 
that  had  been  del^ated  to  him,  so  that  he  speaks  as  in  the  person 
of  Jehovah  himself;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
divine  wisdom,  providing  for  every  circumstance,  instructs  these 
its  ministers  how  to  act  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  own 
counsels. 

In  all  the  visits  of  angels  mentioned  in  Scripture  we  notice 
an  economy  both  in  words  and  the  display  of  power.  The  former 
are  always  few  and  direct  to  the  purpose,  and  as  to  the  latter, 
Ihe  cup  is  always  fiill,  but  never  runs  over.  There  is  nothing 
superfluous  in  either  case.  Like  the  flame  of  fire  and  the  winds 
to  which  they  are  likened,  they  indulge  in  no  capricious  corusca- 
tions, nor  prolong  the  blast  unnecessmly.  They  fulfil  his  word 
(Ps.  cxlviii.  8).  The  flash  disappears  when  its  end  is  answered; 
the  wind  ceases  when  its  object  is  attained.  Too  humble  to  take 
pleasure  in  self-display,  too  obedient  to  overpass  their  commission 
even  by  a  hair^s  breadth,  too  familiar  with  their  own  strength  to 
be  lavish  in  its  expenditure;  they  manifest  the  excellence  of  their 
nature  no  less  in  the  stiUness  of  their  repose  than  in  the  rapidity 
and  precision  of  the  service  that  preceded  it.  We  remember 
the  magnificent  description  given  by  the  prophet  (Ezek.  i.)  of  the 
wondrous  chariot  that  bore  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  When  the 
Hving  creatures  went,  and  the  high  and  dreadftd  wheels  went  by 
them,  the  noise  of  their  wings  was  like  the  noise  of  great  waters : 
they  moved  like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  they  were  controlled  by 
one  spirit;  they  went  every  one  straight  forward.  And  when 
rest  succeeded  the  irresistible  might  of  their  action,  no  tremor 
vibrated  through  the  complex  living  machinery;  nothing  beto- 
kened that  a  great  effort  had  been  made ;  the  pause  is  sudden, 
absolute,  perfect;  the  wheels  are  motionless,  the  cherubim  let 
down  their  wings,  and  amidst  the  solemn  stillness  that  ensues, 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty  alone  is  heard  from  the  firmament  of 
the  terrible  crystal  over  their  heads. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  noticed  economy  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  supernatural,  the  two  following  instances  of  angelic 
interposition  in  behalf  of  Hagar  and  of  Abraham  (who  had  both 
been  previously  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  Lord)  were  unac- 
companied by  any  visible  manifestation.  The  angel  of  God  called 
to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  told  her  that  God  had  heard  the  voice 
of  her  child;  and  then,  as  though  it  was  God  himself  who  spoke, 
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continued^  "  Arise^  lift  up  the  lad,  and  join  thy  hand  to  him ; 
for  '^  will  make  him  a  great  nation/'     (xxi.  17,  18.) 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  twice  called  from  heaven  to 
Abraham  on  Momit  Moriah,  so  spoke,  that  for  aught  we  know 
it  might  have  been  the  Lord  himself  who  addressed  the  patriarch 
(xxii.  11,12,  15— 18). 

The  father  of  the  Mthful  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feet 
that  angels  are  '^  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  render  service 
on  account  of  them  who  are  about  to  inherit  salvation.^'  (Heb. 
i.  14.)  In  sending  his  servant  to  procure  a  wife  for  his  son  from 
his  kindred  in  Mesopotamia,  he  says,  "  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
— he  shall  send  his  angel  before  thee.'*  (xxiv.  7.)  And  the 
servant  repeating  afterwards  his  master^s  words  says,  ^^  He  said 
unto  me.  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk,  wiU  send  his  angel 
before  thee,  and  prosper  thy  way.''  (ver.  40.)  He  who  had  seen 
angels,  and  heard  their  voice  from  heaven,  knew  that  also  unseen 
and  unheard  they  were  wont  to  minister  to  the  servants  of  Gtod ; 
and  the  sequel  strikingly  bore  out  the  confidence  he  expressed. 
The  way  was  indeed  prospered,  and  each  little  circumstance  that 
fell  out,  witnessed  to  the  presence  of  an  unseen  but  minutdy 
directing  power.  Not  only  the  pious  servant  himself  recc^nized 
the  divine  hand,  but  even  one  whose  eye  quickly  caught  the 
nose-ring  and  bracelets  that  had  been  present^  to  his  sister,  and 
for  whom  gold  at  all  times  seems  to  have  had  no  ordinary  chstrms, 
united  in  the  expression  of  the  common  feeling,  that  "  the  thing 
proceeded  from  the  Lord." 

On  the  ladder  which  Jacob  in  his  dream  beheld  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  which  reached  to  heaven>  the  angels  of 
God  were  seen  by  him  ascending  and  descending,  while  the  Lord 
stood  above  it  (xxviii.  12,  13).  This  was  typical  of  the  character 
of  a  yet  future  happy  age,  when  the  heaven  shall  be  open  over 
the  earth,  and  by  means  of  the  Son  of  Man  angels  shall  contin- 
ually pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  heaven  to  earth,  on 
errands  of  mercy  to  mankind  (see  John  i.  51).  The  Son  of  Man 
wiU  then,  as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  glory  that  is  above  the  heavens,  and 
the  blessiug  that  rests  on  the  lower  creation :  he  will  be  mani- 
fested as  the  antitype  of  this  mystic  ladder.-^    But  neither  was 


/  Typical  foreshadowings,  and  as  it  were  little  pictures  of  the  millennial  age  some- 
times occur,  as  on  this  occasion,  in  the  Scripture  history.  In  chap.  xxvi.  a  concur- 
rence  of  circumstances  appears  to  constitute  Isaac  a  type  of  his  people  in  that  day 
when  they  shall  be  in  covenant  with  the  Lord  (vers.  3,  4),  and  also  with  the  nations, 
who  before  persecuted  them,  represented  by  Abimelech  (ver.  28).  See  Zech.  viiL 
23.  The  feast  (ver.  30)  and  the  well  of  water  (ver.  32)  are  likewise  significant  fea- 
tures  in  the  scene.     On  the  part  of  the  Crentiles,  Esek  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (hatred) 
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JacoVs  vision  without  an  immediate  reference  to  himself.  Though 
struck  with  awe,  he  must  have  received  a  vivid  impression  c  ^  the 
number,  power,  and  activity  of  the  celestial  beings,  who  under 
the  direction  of  the  God  of  his  fathers,  would  be  employed  for 
his  protection  dxiring  all  his  pilgrim  days.  Forced  to  leave  his 
home  through  his  own  misconduct,  the  lonely  wanderer  to  Padan- 
Aram  must  have  appreciated  the  peculiar  graciousness  of  this 
revelation,  and  realized  its  comfort,  as  he  set  up  the  pillar  at 
Bethel,  and  vowed  his  vow  to  God*^ 

When  Jacob,  many  years  after  this,  was  about  to  meet  his 
brother,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  host 
or  camp  of  angels  j  on  which  account  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Mahanaim,  i,€.,  two  hosts  or  camp;  probably  meaning 
his  own  and  that  of  God. 

This  looks  like  a  little  trait  of  his  natural  character,  for  he 
was  ever  prone  to  depend  upon  contrivance  and  artifice,  and  had 
many  lessons  to  learn  before  he  ceased  to  mix  up  ^a^with  God's 
grace  (how  common  an  error !),  and  could  trust  himself  in  con- 
scious helplessness  on  the  divine  power  and  goodness.  Tlie  hea- 
venly host  which  iq  his  early  days  he  had  beheld  on  the  mystic 
ladder,  were  now  encamped  by  him,  seemingly  in  token  that 
the  protection  they  were  about  to  afford  him  was  to  be  of  no 
merely  passing  or  momentary  character :  for  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth 
them.''  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7.)  But  Jacob  cannot  refrain  from  bringiQg 
in  himself  agsin,  and  thus  spoils  his  own  comfort  (for  to  thiiA  of 
God  only  as  adding  his  resources  to  our  own,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  standing  still  and  seeing  his  salvation,  Ex.  xiv.  13), 
and  presently  the  announcement  of  Esau's  approach  with  four 
hun&ed  men  apparently  quite  effaces  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  had  seen,  and  sends  him  to  his  wonted  habit  of  arranging  and 
planning  for  himself.  At  the  close  of  his  days  he  declares  that 
he  had  owed  aU  his  deliverance  to  God  alone,  to  whom  he  refers 
ia  the  words,  "  the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil." 
(xlviii.  15,  16;  comp.  xxxi.  11 ;  xxxii.  24 — 32;  xxxv.  9 — 15.) 

We  next  read  of  angelic  ministry  as  employed  in  the  infliction 
of  the  plagues  on  the  Egyptians, — 

have  long  kept  Israel  from  a  settled  place  of  blessing  in  their  land.  The  **  tribes  of 
the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast  '*  have  been  by  unbelief  deprived  of  their  rest : 
hut  Rehoboth  (ver.  22)  will  finally  be  obtained,  and  the  Lord  will  make  room  for 
themf  and  they  shall  he/ruitjiil  in  the  land.  Comp.  Isa.  xxvii.  6,  &c.  No  more 
than  a  simple  reference  can  be  made  here  to  some  other  scenes  of  a  similarly  typical 
character.  See  Ex.  xviii.  1—12;  1  Kings  iv.  25  ;  2  Kings  ii.  19—22.  Matt.  xvi. 
28  ;  xvii.  1—8. 

ff  In  this  vow  the  apodosis  properly  begins  in  ver.  22,  **  And  (if)  the  Lord  will 
he  my  God  :  then  this  stone,"  &c.     So  Rosenmiiller. 
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He  sent  against  tbem  the  fierceness  of  his  anger, 

Wratli  and  indignation  and  trouble. 

By  sending  angels  of  evils. — F8.  Ixxviii.  49. 

Angels,  that  is,  that  executed  those  judgments.  In  Ex.  xii. 
23,  the  angel  that  smote  the  first-bom  is  called  *^  the  destroyer.^' 
The  angel  of  God  (xiv.  19)  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel, 
appears  to  have  beien  Jehovah  himself,  comp.  ver.  24.  So  also 
in  the  following  passages,  iii.  2 ;  xxiii.  20 — 23 ;  xxxii.  34 :  xxxiii.  2. 

So  likewise  probably  the  angel  who  withstood  Balaam.  Numb, 
xxii. ;  comp.  Ex.  iv.  24. 

Mount  Sinai,  we  learn,  was  the  scene  of  angels^  ministry  in 
the  delivery  of  the  law, 

Jehovah  from  Sinai  came, 

And  rose  from  Seir  unto  them ; 

He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 

And  came  from  myriads  of  holy  ones. — Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

So  it  is  said  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  17, — 

The  chariots  of  Grod  (are)  twenty  thousand ; — ^thousands  multiplied ; 
The  Lord  (is)  among  them,  (as  on)  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 

To  this  reference  is  made.  Acts  vii.  53 ;  Gal.  iii.  19. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  failed  to  execute  the  Lord^s  com- 
mand, that  they  should  utterly  root  out  the  Canaanitish  tribes 
from  the  land,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to 
Bochim,  and  rebuked  them  ( Jud.  ii) .  It  does  not  seem  an  un- 
founded opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  this  was  the  same  as 
the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  that  appeared  to  Joshua  (Josh.  v. 
13,  14).  Joshua^s  camp  was  long  fixed  at  Gilgal.  The  Divine 
messenger  comes  up  from  thence  as  though  he  had  tarried  there 
in  readiness  to  help  the  people  in  the  remaining  wars  :  but  they 
had  slackened  their  endeavours,  and  left  the  work  incomplete ;  and 
now  in  place  of  leading  their  hosts,  he  leaves  the  place  which  was 
linked  with  many  a  past  memorial  of  victory ;  and  the  people, 
instead  of  pouring  their  hosts  for  successive  triumphs  firom  Gilgal, 
are  fain  to  sacrifice  with  imavailing  tears  at  Bochim. 

Of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that  pronounced  the  emphatic  curse 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz  (Jud.  v.  23),  no  particulars  are 
afforded.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Lord  himself  who  appeared 
to  Gideon  (vi.  12),  and  to  Manoah  and  his  wife  (xiii.  3).  He 
whose  name,  as  he  declared  to  Manoah,  is  ^^  Wonderful.^^  Comp* 
Isa.  ix.  6. 

An  angel  directed  the  terrible  pestilence  that  for  David^s  sin 
destroyed  seventy  thousand  men.  On  this  memorable  occasion 
the  destroyer  was  seen  to  stand  "  between  the  earth  and  the  hea- 
ven, having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jeru- 
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salem/^  which  he  was  about  to  destroy,  when  the  liord  repented 
him  of  the  evil,  and  said,  "  It  is  enough ;  stay  now  thine  hand !" 
And  when  David  had  sacrificed  in  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman 
the  Jebusite,  and  the  Lord  had  accepted  the  oflTering,  then  he 
also  "  commanded  the  angel :  and  he  put  up  his  sword  again 
into  the  sheath  thereof/'  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.)  This 
is  the  only  instance  we  read  of  wherein  the  destroying  angel  has 
been  made  visible  to  mortal  eyes  in  the  execution  of  his  terrible 
ofl&ce. 

His  passage  was  secret  through  the  land  of  Egypt  in  that 
awftd  night,  the  stillness  of  which  was  suddenly  broken  by  a 
great  cry,  the  like  to  which  was  never  heard  before,  nor  will 
ever  be  again,  that  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  the  silent 
though  sure  work  of  destruction, — secret  in  that  other  night  of 
vengeance,  when  the  moming^s  light  dawned  on  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand  corpses  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  camp 
of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  35), — secret,  too,  doubtless,  on 
many  other  occasions  of  judgment,  which  men  have  attributed 
only  to  some  secondary  cause,  little  suspecting  the  spiritual 
agency,  which  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  the  inter- 
vention of  such  a  cause,  is  so  largely  intermingled  with  human 
affairs. 

Thus  does  patriarchal  and  Jewish  history  abundantly  testify 
that  these  servants  of  God  are  employed  not  only  in  the  greater 
concerns  of  kingdoms,  as  in  the  above  instances,  and  others  to  be 
presently  mentioned,  but  also  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  in- 
dividuals. EHjah^s  history  furnishes  another  interesting  example 
of  the  latter  case.  When  even  his  adamantine  spirit  gave  way 
(for  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves)  and  under  the 
pressure  of  disappointed  expectations  and  the  threats  of  Jezebel, 
he  fled  into  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  and  fell  asleep  under  a 
juniper  tree ;  an  angel  twice  awoke  him,  and  bade  him  eat  of  a 
cake  which  was  ready  baken  on  the  coals,  and  drink  of  a  cruse 
of  water  that  he  found  at  his  head,  because  of  the  length  of  the 
journey  that  was  before  hdm.  How  different  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  outcast  Hagar,  and  the  mighty  Tishbite ! 
yet  both  were  the  objects  of  the  same  gracious  and  thoughtfiil 
Providence ;  and  probably  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  the  same 
spot  where  a  thousand  years  before  the  eyes  of  the  former  were 
opened  to  see  the  well  of  water  when  her  child  was  perishing  with 
thirst,  that  the  disheartened  prophet  thus  found  a  table  spread 
for  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  experienced  the  considerateness  of 
him,  who  thus  ministered  to  his  servant^s  necessities,  though  he 
could  not  sanction  the  infirmity  which  had  in  this  instance  brought 
him  into  the  position  to  need  it. 
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Once  again  after  this  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Elijah  to  communicate  the  divine  commands  (2  Kings  i.  3>  16). 

Were  it  permitted  to  us  to  discern  them^  how  vast  wouU 
appear  the  number  of  the  spirits^  both  good  and  evil,  that  daily 
concern  themselves  with  the  things  of  the  people  of  the  earth ! 
How  various  their  powers  and  offices !  how  unceasing  their  ac- 
tivity !  With  regard  to  the  latter  class,  the  single  case  of  the 
man  who  was  possessed  by  a  legion,  (all  of  whom  yet  acted  and 
spoke  as  with  the  unity  of  purpose  of  but  one,)  would  suffice  to 
prove  their  vast  numbers;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
former  are  even  far  more  numerous.  It  is  but  a  thin  partition, 
so  to  speak,  that  divides  the  visible  from  the  invisible  world, 
and  the  not  realizing  the  supernatural  agency  which,  according 
to  the  abundant  testimony  of  Scripture,  is  ever  near  us,  both 
deprives  us  of  much  comfort,  and  a  powerfiil  motive  for  watch- 
fiihiess.  Between  unreasonable  scepticism  and  superstition,  there 
is  here  also  a  scriptural  medium.  In  these  days  the  former  is  of 
the  two  far  more  likely  to  prevail,  at  least  among  a  large  class. 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  the  invading  host  of  Syria 
was  smitten  at  Dothan  with  temporary  blindness.  In  this  in- 
stance the  veil  that  shrouded  the  spiritual  actors  was  lifted  up 
for  a  moment,  and  what  was  out  of  the  range  of  mere  mortal 
vision  was  given  to  his  servant,  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet, 
to  discern.  "  The  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man;  and 
he  saw ;  and,  behold,  the  moimtain  was  ftdl  of  horses  and  cha- 
riots of  fire  round  about  Elisha.^^  (2  Kings  vi.  17.) 

Psalm  xci.  contains  a  remarkal3le  testimony  to  the  care  of 
angels  for  the  people  of  God ;  for  although  this  Psalm  imdoubtedly 
relates  primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  Son  of  man,  yet  in  principle 
it  may  be  applied  to  those  also  that  are  his. 

Because  thou  Jehovah  (art)  my  refuge ; — 

The  Most  High  thou  makest  thy  habitation, 

(There)  shall  not  befall  thee  evil, 

And  plague  shall  not  come  nigh  thy  tabernacle. 

For  his  angels  he  will  command  for  thee, 

To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

On  (their)  hands  tbey  shall  bear  thee  up. 

Lest  thou  dash  against  the  stone  thy  foot.* 

Here  angelic  ministry  is  represented  as  not  only  warding  off 
great  evils,  but  even  lesser  and  trivial  injuries ;  so  that  even  the 

*  The  divisions  of  this  beautiful  Psalm  are  as  foUows,  1.  ver.  1,  the  opening 
statement  or  thesis ;  ii.  ver.  2,  the  words  of  Christ  responsive  to  it :  iii.  ver.  3  to  8 
inclusive,  the  psalmist  speaks ;  iv.  first  part  of  ver.  9,  Christ  speaks ;  whose  words  are 
then,  v.,  taken  up  as  it  were  by  the  psalmist,  who  continues  to  the  end  of  ver.  13 ; 
vi.  14 — 16,  words  of  God.     See  RosenmiiUer,  Scholia,  and  Ixx.,  and  Vulg. 
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foot  should  not  be  hurt  against  a  stone.  The  devil  artftdly  re- 
ferred to  this  Scripture  when  he  tempted  our  Lord  on  the  strength 
of  it,  to  cast  himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  But 
Jesus  refused  to  tempt  God,  (i.  e.,  to  put  him  to  the  proof;)  for 
he  did  not  distrust,  like  Israel  of  old,  Ms  power  and  goodness,  and 
therefore  sought  not  such  a  demonstration  of  them  as  Satan  sug- 
gested. He  ever  dwelt  in  the  secret  place,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
his  God ;  and  the  angels  whose  aid  he  would  not  needlessly  claim, 
when  the  devil  was  gone,  "  came  and  ministered  unto  him.^^ 

The  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
exposed  to  punishment  from  angels.  In  Ps.  xxxv.,  which  also 
belongs  to  Messiah,  (see  ver.  19,  and  John  xv.  25,)  the  psalmist 
prays  that  his  enemies  may  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  chased  by 
the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  that  their  way  may  be  dark  and  slippery ; 
and  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  may  pursue  them  in  it,  (vers.  5, 6.) 

The  angel,  Dan.  id.  25,  28,  already  referred  to,  may  easily 
have  been  the  Lord  himself,  though  the  rendering  of  our  common 
version,  in  ver.  25,  expresses  more  than  is  necessarily  implied 
in  the  original. 

In  his  second  dream  (Dan.  iv.)  Nebuchadnezzar  related  that 
he  saw  '^  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one,^*  who  "  came  down  from 
heaven,"  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  great  tree,  the  symbol, 
as  the  prophet  explained,  of  the  king  himself,  (ver.  13.)  From 
vers.  17,  26,  we  find  that  other  "watchers"  and  "holy  ones" 
were  associated  in  this  decree,  which  may  have  emanated  from 
one  of  those  hea^aily  councils  above  noticed.  The  passage 
affords  fresh  evidence  of  the  angels  being  employed  under  divine 
direction  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  kingdoms. 

An  angel  shut  the  lions'  mouths  when  Daniel  was  put  into 
their  den,   (vi.  22.) 

Gabriel  and  Michael  are  the  only  two  angels  whose  names 
are  known  to  us.  The  former,  whose  name  signifies  the  mighty 
one  of  God,  was  sent  to  Daniel  to  explain  the  vision  of  the  ram, 
and  the  he-goat,  (Dan.  viii.)  and  to  communicate  the  prediction 
of  the  seventy  hebdomads,  (Dan.  ix.) 

Under  the  new  dispensation  he  announced  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  of  the  Messiat.*  His  dignity  is  very  great,  for 
he  stands  iu  the  presence  of  God,  (Luke  i.  19.)  In  the  vision, 
chap,  viii.,  two  other  "  holy  ones"  converse  in  the  hearing  of  the 
prophet,  (ver.  13,  14,)  and  a  man's  voice  (perhaps  proceeding 
from  the  Lord)  calls  to  Gabriel  to  make  Daniel  understand  the 
vision.  The  second  time  Gabriel  appeared  to  the  prophet  it  was 
not  in  a  vision :  "  While  I  was  spealung  in  prayer,  even  the  man 

»  See  Kitto's  Cyclop<Bdia  of  Biblical  Literature  (Gabriel). 
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Grabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  banning,  fi.  e,, 
chap,  viii,)  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly^  touched  (or,  came  to)  me, 
about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation/^  (chap.  ix.  21.)  God 
might  have  ins^Mred  Daniel  to  write  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
hebdomads  without  the  intervention  of  an  angel;  but  it  was 
communicated  in  this  maon^  as  a  reward  for  his  faith  and  hu- 
miliation, and  prayerful  search  into  unftdfilled  prophecy;  and, 
no  doubt,  also  to  stimulate  us  to  imitate  him  in  these  respects, 
and  to  seek  skill  and  imderstanding  in  the  visions  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  difficult  point  to  settle,  who  was  the  august  personage 
that  appeared  to  Daniel  on  the  banks  of  Hiddekel,  (x.)  A  com- 
parison with  Rev.  i.  13 — 16,  has  led  many  to  the  not  improbable 
supposition  that  it  was  Christ  himself.  Yet  the  opinion  of  others 
that  it  was  the  archangel  Michael  is  not  either  without  weight. 
That  Michael  however  should  have  been  thought  by  any  to  be 
identical  with  our  Lord,  is  singular.  Jude  9  is  entirely  adverse 
to  this  idea,  for  of  none  but  a  created  and  subordinate  being 
(however  lofty  his  station)  could  it  have  been  written  that  he 
durst  not  bring  agaiost  Satan  a  railing  accusation. 

In  fe-vour  of  the  view  that  this  stupendous  vision  was  that  of 
a  created  angel,  (in  which  case  it  was  probably  Michael,  as  being 
the  chief,)  we  may  call  to  mind  the  features  of  grandeur  that 
are  foimd  connected  with  the  appearances  of  angels  in  other  pas- 
sages; comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  3,  4,  Rev.  xviii.  1.  This  glorious 
person  kept  his  station  on  the  waters  of  Hiddekel,  during  all  the 
time  that  another  (perhaps  Gabriel)*  was  shewing  the  prophet  the 
things  which  are  contaiued  in  chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  He  is  mentioned 
at  the  conclusion  (xii.  5 — 7)  along  with  two  others  who  appeared 
at  the  last  standing  on  either  side  of  the  river ;  one  of  whom 
enquired  of  him  respecting  the  end  of  the  wonders,  to  whom  he 
makes  answer  lifting  up  lus  hands  to  heaven,  and  swearing  by 
him  that  liveth  for  ever.  Daniel  tells  us  that  he  alone  saw  the 
vision;  but  its  effect  on  his  companions  was  very  remarkable. 
A  supernatural  terror  and  trembling  came  upon  them,  similar 
to  that  which  Eliphaz  describes  in  his  case  as  having  immediately 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  spectre  to  him;  and  they  fled  to 
hide  themselves.  The  impression,  upon  the  prophet  himself  was 
overpowering.  As  he  expresses  it,  "  his  comeliness  was  turned 
in  him  into  corruption,^^ — ^he  "  retaiaed  no  strength'' — ^lus  "  sor- 

j  If  we  render  with  Gesenius  and  others,  **  wearied  in  flight,"  it  must  probably 
be  taken  as  a  figurative  expression,  conveying  the  same  sense  as  our  common  version, 
Izx.,  T(£x«f  (t>€p6fi,€yos)  RosenmuUer  observes  that  no  angels  except  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim  are  ever  described  as  having  wings,  or  as  flying  through  the  air ;  be 
renders  this  place,  **fe8tinarefacttts  cumfestinaiionet'*  i.  e.,  "  tumma  festinoHone 
delatus.**     See  however  Rev.  xiv.  6. 

^  This  is  also  Theodoret*s  conjecture. 
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rows  were  turned  upon  him^' — ^breath  was  not  left  in  him*' — and 
when  he  heard  the  angeFs  awful  voice  he  was  Mien  with  his  face 
to  the  earth  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  hand  of  another  angel  of 
human  form  then  touched  him,  and  set  him  upon  his  knees  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands ;  but  it  was  not  until  touched  a  second 
and  a  third  time^  that  his  fear  and  trembling  forsook  him,  and 
he  gained  composure  enough  to  attend  to  the  revelation. 

Daniers  prayer,  he  was  told,  was  heard  from  the  first  day 
that  he  had  began  to  set  his  heart  to  understand,  and  to  chasten 
himself  before  his  God;'  but  the  messenger  sent  by  God  was 
withstood  for  one  and  twenty  days  (the  time  the  prophet  was 
fiisting,  an  encouragement  to  us  to  pray  always  and  not  to 
&int)  by  an  evil  angel,  who  is  called  the  prince  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,**  doubtless  appointed  by  Satan  to  resist  the  purposes  of 
God  in  that  coimtry ;  and  to  hinder  on  the  present  occasion  the 
revelation  of  them  to  his  servant.  So  powerful  was  his  resistance 
that  it  was  necessary  for  "  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,'^  to 
come  to  his  help ;  ^^  and  (so)  I  remained  there,'*  said  the  angel, 
accounting  for  his  delay,  "  with  the  kings  of  Persia.*'  By  the 
kings  of  Persia  may  be  meant  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  may 
be  tantamount  to  the  "  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia"  just 
before  mentioned,  as  RosenmiiUer  explains."  To  the  secret 
workings  of  this  satanic  agent  may  be  attributed  with  great  pro- 
bability, the  troubles  and  hindrances  which  befel  the  Jews  in 
building  the  temple,  as  narrated  in  the  fourth  of  Ezra,  and 
which  caused  the  suspension  of  the  work  all  the  remaining  days 
of  Cyrus,  until  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  angel  announces  to 
Daniel  his  intention  of  presently  returning  to  fight  with  the 
^^  prince  of  Persia,"  addii^,  "and  when  I  am  gone  forth,  lo!  the 
prince  of  Greda  shall  come ;"  which  we  may  perhaps  paraphrase 
thus :  when  I  shall  have  finished  this  expedition,  and  carried  out 
the  remaining  coimsels  of  God  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
till  the  period  of  its  end,  a  new  adverse  power  wiU  come  upon 
the  scene;  another  evil  angel,  the  "prince  of  Grecia"  shall  be 
in  the  ascendency,  and  endeavour  to  counteract  the  divine  pur- 
poses in  the  kingdom  that  is  to  succeed  the  Persian,  and  rule  in 
its  stead  over  thy  people.  Moreover  he  informs  the  prophet  that 
"there  is  none  that  strengtheneth  himself  with  («.  e.,  assisteth)  me 

^  Is  this  beautiM  union  of  personal  humiliation  with  earnest  research  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  students  of  the  Word  ?  Might  we  not  expect  more  unity  of  judg- 
ment in  the  important  department  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  were  it  always  approached 
with  the  chastened  feelings  of  Daniel  on  the  banks  of  Hiddekel  ?     See  also  ch.  ix.  3. 

M  The  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  Deut.  zzxii.  8,  is  well  known.  Though  unin- 
spired, it  is  yet  evidence  of  the  ancient  and  true  belief  among  the  Jews  of  angelic 
superintendency  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

»  Septuaginty  Vul.  Syr.  and  Theodot.  all  express  the  singular y — ^king  or  ruler. 
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in  these  things^  (or  it  may  be  against  these, — ^the  princes  of 
Persia  and  Grecia  scU.)  but  Michael  your  prince.  And  as  to  me, 
in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  I  stood  to  strengthen  and 
for  a  munition  to  him/^  Whether  the  antecedent  to  ''  him'^  be 
Michael  or  Darius  is  rather  doubtM.  But  the  former  is  pro- 
bably meant^  and  the  mention  of  Darius  is  only  to  mark  the 
time.  The  combined  powers  of  these  two  migh^  angels  were 
most  likely  employed  in  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Medo-Persian  that  succeeded  it ;  even  as 
afterwards  it  may  have  been  to  the  co-operation  of  similar  super- 
human strength  that  Alexander  was  (unconsciously)  indebted  for 
his  astonishii^  success,  and  meteor-like  career  of  conquest.** 

Michael  signifies,  who  (is)  as  God  ?  An  admirable  name  for 
the  chief  of  the  angels :  for  vast  is  the  disparity  between  even 
him  and  his  Creator;  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
archangel  himself.  How  different  from  him  whose  condenmation 
was  pride,  and  who  tempted  Eve  likewise  with  the  expectation  of 
being  oniSo  as  God,  in  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

To  this  angel  is  especially  allotted  the  care  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, V.  21.  Fearfiil  and  terrible  are  the  scenes  described  in  yet 
unaccomplished  prophecies  through  which  this  people  have  to 
pass ;  deep  the  delusion  to  which  they  will  be  given  up,  ere  the 
vail  that  is  stiU  upon  their  heart  be  removed.  Their  present 
prospects  indeed  are  flattering.  The  occupation  of  their  land, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple  are  events  very  likely  to  occur 
shortly.  In  the  pride  and  stoutness  of  heart  that  characterised 
their  fathers,  many  may  say,  "  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but 
we  wiU  build  with  hewn  stones:  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but 
we  wiU  change  them  into  cedars.^^  (Isa.  ix.  9,  10.)  But  "  his 
anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  stUl.'^ 
And  at  the  end,  a  time  of  trouble  awaits  them,  "  such  as  never 
was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time.^^  Michael 
their  great  prince  will  then  stand  up  on  their  behalf,  and  a 
remnant  of  them  will  obtain  deliverance,  (xii.  1.) 

Fourteen  years  after  the  latest  of  the  revelations  to  Daniel,  a 
series  of  remarkable  visions  was  communicated  to  Zechariah. 
In  the  first,  he  saw  by  night  a  man^  riding  upon  a  red  horse, 
behind  whom  were  red  horses,  speckled  (or  bay)  and  white.     On 

*»  Plutarch,  comparing  Csesar  with  Alexander,  observes  that  in  the  former  we  see 
the  great  man,  but  still  it  is  man  ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  actions  above  the  reach  of 
human  power.  Whereas  in  those  of  Alexander,  one  can  distinguish  as  it  were  some 
rays  of  divinity.  His  attempts  were  fitter  for  a  god  than  a  mortal,  and  yet  he  executes 
them ;  like  Achilles,  he  proves  the  truth  of  Homer's  definition  of  valour  ;  he  says  it 
is  a  divine  inspiration,  and  that  some  god  gets  possession  of  the  man  for  the  tim^ 
and  acts  within  him. 

0  Whom  Jerome  informs  us,  the  Jews  imagined  was  Michael. 
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these  also  were  riders^  as  appears  from  ver.  11.  The  sceiie  was  a 
valley  or  low  place  grown  with  myrtles ;  emblematical^  it  may 
be,  of  the  actual  depressed  condition  of  Israel,  and  the  hope  of 
better  things  springing  np.  These  horsemen  were  angels  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  (ver.  10.)  They 
report  to  their  leader  that  they  had  done  so,  and  that  all  the 
earth  was  in  profound  tranquillity,  (with  the  exception  of  course 
of  the  land  of  Israel.)  The  angel  then  asks  the  Lord  about  the 
period  of  mercy  for  Jerusalem,  after  the  past  seventy  years  of 
indignation ;  and  he  receives  iu  answer  words  of  comfort,  which 
he  communicates  to  the  prophet.  The  destinies  of  Israel  are 
here  again  shewn  to  be  the  object  of  lively  interest  to  the  angels 
ofGod. 

In  the  vision  wherein  the  prophet  was  shewn  Joshua  the  high 
priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standmg 
at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him,  it  would  appear  from  the  words 
"the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee;  O  Satan," 
&c.,  that  the  '^  angel  of  the  Lord"  was  Christ  himself;  for  the 
explanation  of  those  who  think  that  a  created  angel  is  here  called 
Jehovah,  because  he  performs  the  part  of  Jehovah,  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  This  transaction  is  sometimes,  but  quite  wrongly, 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Jude  9,  a  passage  already  noticed. 
There  is  only  a  certain  parallelism  of  circumstances,  but  not 
identity.  One  of  the  promises  to  Joshua,  if  he  should  prove 
fidthful,  is  (ver.  7)  ^'I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk^  among 
those  that  stand  by ;"  that  is,  the  angels  who  were  in  attendance 
(ver.  4).  Joshua  is  promised  that  he  should  have  angels  for  his 
companions  and  protectors.*  Upon  the  interpretation  of  this 
symbolic  scene  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter,  but  it  may  be 
noticed  how  strikingly  it  calls  to  our  remembrance  the  divine 
grace  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner.  Satan^s  charges  are  set  aside 
by  the  sovereign  mercy  of  Him  who  chooses,  and  who  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  plucks  the  consuming  brand  out  of  the 
fire.  The  filthy  garments  of  nature  are  taken  away,  and  the 
man  is  robed  in  beautiful  raiment.  Moreover  the  official  dignity 
of  a  priest  is  obtained,  together  with  pardon  and  recovered 
purity,  (comp.  Rev.  i.  6.)  A  ^^fair  mitrie"  is  set  upon  his  head. 
Lastly,  the  angels  who  rejoiced  over  his  repentance  (Luke  xv.  10) 
become  his  fellow  servants  and  guardians  in  his  after  walk. 


P  Gesenias  and  Fiirst  make  opViD'to  be  part.  hiph.  of  tjVn;  in  which  case  it 
would  have  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  the  former  of  leaders  or  companions.  The 
sense  of  the  passage  however  remains  the  same. 

2  The  Chaldee  interprets  this  promise  with  reference  to  the  future  life,  but  this  is 
probably  wrong. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  Y 
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Zechaiiah's  last  yidon  (diap.  vi.)  appears  to  pres^i^;  an 
epitome  of  liie  course  of  the  four  great  gentile  empires.  Ete  saw 
four  chariots  drawn  by  different  coloured  horses  issue  fcMrth  from 
between  two  mountains  of  brass ;  emblems  perhaps  of  the  firm 
and  unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  by  which,  as  1^ 
brazen  barriers,  all  agency,  whether  human  or  spiritual,  is  re- 
strained, until  the  appointed  time  is  ccHue.  The  chariots  are 
explained  to  be  "  the  four  sprits  of  the  heavens,  which  go  forth 
irom  standing  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth/^  Four  angek, 
we  may  infer,  who  preside  over  the  nations  <rf  the  world.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  same  who  in  Rev.  vii.  1,  were  seen  by  John 
"  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth  *"  restraining,  that  is,  the 
outbreak  of  wars,  commotions  and  tribulations,  till  a  certain 
number  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  sealed  in  their 
foreheads,  that  they  might  be  preserved  through  the  approaching 
judgments.  In  Daniel's  first  vision  (diap.  vii.)  "  the  four  winds 
of  the  heavens  strove  upon  the  great  sea.  And  four  gr^it  beasts 
came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  frcmi  another.^^  Here  is  de- 
noted the  consecutive  rise  of  the  four  kingdoms,  that  w««  each 
in  various  degrees  connected  with  the  Mediterranean.*"  Its  agi- 
tated and  tempestuous  waters  are  pictured  as  their  l»rtiiidaee. 
This  is  the  symbdic  expession  of  the  fact  that  amidst  wars  and 
revolutions  in  the  regions  of  the  earth  bordering  on  the  great  sea, 
these  kingdoms  were  successively  developed.  The  first  birnst  (rf 
the  storm  over  the  sea,  in  Danid^s  vision,  is  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  brazen  barrier  in  that  of  Zechariah.  The  rise  of 
the  first  beast  in  the  former,  corresponds  with  the  coming  forth 
of  the  first  chariot  in  the  latter.  This  first  chariot  is  simj^ 
mentioned,  and  nothing  more  is  said  c^  it,  it  havii^  already  at 
the  time  of  the  vision  run  its  course.  The  Uads:  horses  (the 
sjmitual  power  that  cwitroUed  the  affairs  of  the  Medo-PMsian 
empire)  had  quieted  the  Lord's  spirit  in  the  nwth  country  (ver.  8) 
i.  e.,  by  the  execution  of  the  divine  judgmait  on  Babylon.  The 
white  followed  in  due  time,  and  the  same  r^ion  was  the  scene  of 
Grecian  conquest.  The  spotted  red*  went  towards  the  south; 
and  Egypt  became  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  notwith- 
^tandi]^  the  strength  of  this  power,  its  never-satisfied  amlntikai, 
and  its  insatiable  thirst  for  territory;  its  boundaries,  we  may  pre- 
sume, would  not  have  been  so  widely  extended  as  they  were, 
unless  the  spiritual  power  that  had  this  sphere  allotted  to  it,  had 


♦•  For  details  respecting  this,  may  be  consulted  JZ«marit«  on  the  prophetic  viwmt 
in  the  Book  of  Dmiely  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles,  p.  21—25. 

*  Ges.  makes  yt>^  to  mean  active  or  nimhley  with  which  agree  Aqnila  and  VoL 
The  above  is  according  to  Rosen,  and  Fiirst,  i.  c,  red  sprinkled  with  white  spots. 
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reoelived  a  divine  oommisaion  so  to  order;  and  thus  we  read^ 
'^and  the  red  w^it  forth^  and  sought  to  go^  Ihat  they  might 
walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth ;  and  he  said^  get  ye  hence^ 
walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth/^ 

As  in  the  vision,  Dan.  vii.,  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  Man  succeeds  the  four  earthly  ones,  so  after  this  vision  of  the 
four  chariots,  and  appropriately  closing  the  whole  series,  crowns 
of  silver  and  gold  are  placed  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  who  becomes  thus  a  type  of  the  Man  whose  name  is  the 
branch,  who  will  branch  up  from  his  place ;  who  vriU  wear  at 
once  the  priestly  mitre  and  the  royal  crown;  and  thus  as  the 
great  Melchizedec,  uniting  in  himself  the  two  long  separated 
offices,  will  exhibit  their  harmonious  blending,  and  introduce 
the  blessing  which  will  attend  the  exercise  of  their  ftmctions  by 
one  heavenly  and  perfect  will :  "  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be 
between  them  both/' 

As  the  cherubim  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  angels ; 
the  foUovring  extract  from  a  beautiful  work  now  publishing  in 
parts,  by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons:  The  Tabernacle  oflsrad,  its 
holy  Furniture  and  Vessels,  with  coloured  illuminations,  &c.,  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  : — 

"  The  cherubim  seem,  throughout  Scripture,  to  be  syjnbolic  figures, 
shadowing  forth  the  glorious  power  of  God,  whereby  He  accomplishes  his 
purposes  by  agencies  often  unseen,  and  yet  sure,  and  efficient,  and  over- 
ruling. This  power  of  Jehovah  is  first  described  minutely  under  these 
symbols  in  the  book  of  Ezeldel ;  where  the  cherubim  are  represented  as 
four  living  c^reatures,  having  every  one  four  faces ;  the  face  of  a  man,  of  a 
Hon,  df  an  ox,  and  of  an  eagle." 

After  explaining  the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  the  accom- 
plished author  thus  refers  to  the  cherubim  on  the  Mercy-seat  :-— 

"  lliese,  then,  are  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  chen^bim,  the  execu- 
tors of  God's  will ;  and  here  we  find  them  beaten  out  of  one  piece  with 
the  mercy-seat.  Some  have  thought  these  figures  betokened  angels,  and 
that  their  bendii^  posture  towards  the  mercy-seat  is  explained  by  that 
text,  *  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,'  (1  Pet.  i.  12.)  And 
in  many  pictorial  representations  of  the  mercy-seat,  we  see  them  repre- 
sented in  a  kneeling  posture,  ^s  if  in-  adoration.  Others  have  thought 
that  the  cherubim  here  symbolize  the  church.  But  the  construction  itself, 
as  well  as  uses  of  the  mercy-seat,  seem  to  preclude  either  of  these  inter- 
pretations of  the  type.  The  cherubim  are  distinctly  stated  to  be  *  of  the 
mercy-seat,'  and  '  out  op  the  mercy-seat,'  (Exod.  xxv.  19 ;  xxxvii.  8.) 
And  this  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  Hebrew,  where  the  preposition  used 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses  of  chap,  xxv.,  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  of  chap,  xxxvii.,  and  translated  '  on  the  mercy-seat,' 
and  'on  the  two  ends,'  &c.,  should  properly  be  translated  'from;'  also, 

y2 
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as  to  the  wofd  translated  in  Exod.  xxv.  18,  'beaten  work/  and  Exod. 
xxxvii.  7,  *  beaten  out  of  one  piece,'  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the 
cherubim  were  not  cast  or  moulded  separately  from  the  mercy-seat,  and 
then  attached  to  it,  but  were  beaten  out  of  the  solid  mass  of  gold  which 
formed  the  mercy-seat ;  the  one  being  beaten  from  out  of  the  one  end, 
and  the  other  fr'om  the  other.  Angels  cannot,  then,  be  typified  here  by 
the  cherubim ;  for,  if  they  were,  it  would  imply  that  they  form  part  of  the 
seat  of  Grod's  mercy,  and  would  thus  stand  very  much  in  the  place  in 
which  Popery  has  set  them,  as  the  agents  for  procuring  or  exhibiting  the 
mercy  of  God,  derogating  thereby  from  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself,  who  is  the  only  way  of  approach  to  God,  and  the  one 
through  whom  alone  God  can  shew  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us ;  for  *  there 
is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  he 
saved."  (Acts  iv.  12.)  The  same  argument  would  equally  apply,  if  the 
church  were  symbolized  by  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat.  The  church 
would  thus  become,  what  indeed  false  systems  have  made  it,  the  platform 
from  whence  God  dispenses  his  grace,  instead  of  the  body  which  has 
received  his  grace.  The  mercy-seat  and  cherubim  being  all  of  one  piece, 
represents,  it  is  believed,  Christ  as  the  one  who  holds  all  the  glorious 
power  of  God,  associated  with  mercy,  and  in  and  through  whom  God  is 
able  to  display  his  power  and  righteousness,  ever  inseparably  linked  on 
with  mercy  and  grace." 

After  some  remarks  on  the  contrast  of  the  position  of  the 
cherubim  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,,  with  their  place  and 
attitude  on  the  mercy-seat,  he  observes, — 

"  *  All  power  in  heaven  and  earth'  hath  been  given  to  Christ,  but  he 
now  employs  it  but  for  one  object,  to  preserve  the  place  of  mercy  and  of 
grace  for  his  saints ;  and  the  place  where  we  now  know  the  full  propi- 
tiation for  our  sins,  is  the  place  where  we  behold  the  majesty,  power,  and 
glory  of  God,  aU  now  in  our  favour,  because  forming  part  of  the  mercy- 
seat  itself.  All  the  intelligence  and  sympathy  expressed  in  the  face  of  the 
man ;  all  the  majesty,  terribleness  and  power  of  the  lion ;  all  the  patient 
enduring  strength  of  the  ox ;  all  the  rapidity  and  dear  sightedness  of  the 
eagle,  now  stand  engaged  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Redemption  in  Christ 
has  converted  the  very  attributes  of  God,  which  were  once  the  most  fear- 
ftd  and  opposed  to  us  as  sinners,  to  be  the  very  shelter  for  us,  and  the 
power,  and  assurance,  and  strength  of  our  blessing." 

From  Rev.  iv.  it  would  appear  that  certain  features  and  cha- 
racteristics of  cherubic  power  will  be  possessed  (in  measure)  by 
the  redeemed  in  glory. 

Concerning  the  seraphim.  Dr.  Eadie  (BihL  Cyclop.)  £EtTonrs 
the  opinion  "  that  they  were,  or  were  symbols  of,  the  most  ex- 
alted order  of  the  angelic  host.^' 

In  Eccl.  v.,  6,  "  the  angel  ^^  is  the  priest,  so  called  as  the 
messenger  (comp.  Mai.  ii.  7)  of  the  Lord. 

'^  Angels^  food  ^^  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25)  is  better  given  in  the  mar- 
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ginal  reading,  "  bread  of  the  mighty/^  that  is,  princely  or  choice 
food.  Comp.  Judges  v.  26,  ''  a  dish  or  bowl  of  princes  (com. 
vers.,  ''  a  lordly  dish  ^') .     rm^  is  never  used  for  angels. 

The  opening  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  must  have 
excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  heavenly  host. 

Grabriel  was  then  sent  to  disclose  much  more  to  Zachariah 
and  to  Mary  than  he  had  been  commissioned  above  five  hundred 
years  before  to  reveal  to  Daniel.  His  first  appearance  by  the 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  was  in  keeping  with  those  marvellous 
counsels  of  grace,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  time  was 
BOW  come,  and  which  the  unbelief  of  the  aged  priest  could  not 
retard,  though  it  caused  that  he  was  the  last  instead  of  the  first 
to  praise  God  for  his  mercy. 

To  Joseph  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  each  of  the  three 
times  not  openly  but  in  a  dream;  "  because  the  man  was  very 
faithful,  and  did  not  need  this  sight,^^  says  Chrysostom ;  but  it  is 
impossible  always  to  give  a  special  reason  for  such  things.  When 
the  Saviour  was  bom,  the  interesting  announcement  was  made 
to  the  shepherds  near  Bethlehem,  who  suddenly  found  themselves 
by  night  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  surrounded 
by  the  light  of  the  divine  glory.  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  suddenly  appeared  with  the  angel  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
message;  and  then  probably  the  same  voices  that  had  four  thou- 
sand years  before  celebrated  the  creation  of  the  world,  joined 
in  praising  him  whose  blessed  and  eternal  Son,  by  whom  that 
world  was  made,  was  then  lying  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy — a 
little  babe  in  a  manger  at  Bethlehem  !  Another  universal  chorus 
of  praise  wiU  there  be  in  heaven  as  soon  as  the  period  arrives  for 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  (B;ev.  xix.) 
Meanwhile  the  accession  of  each  individual  sinner  to  the  number 
of  the  saved  awakens  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
(Luke  XV.  7,  10),  for  their  sympathies  are  with  that,  which  how- 
ever overlooked  or  despised  by  the  world,  not  less  advances  God^s 
glory  than  it  brings  felicity  to  man. 

Probably  antecedently  to  his  incarnation,  the  Son  of  God  had 
not,  strictly  speaking,  been  ^^seen  of  angeW^  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.) 
Though  doubtless  the  object  of  their  adoration  as  one  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  they  did  not  ordraarily  behold  him  with  their  eyes  until 
the  manifestation  of  the  '  mystery  of  godliness.^  His  occasional 
appearance  of  old  in  human  form,  scarcely  qualifies  the  broad 
and  general  statement.  The  redemption  work  of  our  Lord  must 
have  vastly  added  to  the  knowledge  before  possessed  by  the  angels, 
both  of  the  Godhead  generally,  and  of  the  Person  of  the  Son  in 
particular. 

The  two  recorded  instances  of  angels  ministering  to  Jesus 
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2re,   I.  After  the  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  11) ;  and  II.  In  his 
agony  in  Gethsemane  ^nke  xxii.  43). 

The  only  other  mention  of  angelic  ministration  in  €b.e  Gospel^ 
before  we  come  to  the  resurrection^  is  in  the  instance  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  (John  v.  4).  K  we  admit  with  Dr.  Daiddson'  and 
others  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  on  external  grounds^  it  is 
very  dear  as  the  learned  Doctor  obs^es^  that  its  "internal  evi- 
dence  is  certainly  not  against  its  authenticity.''  Only  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  periodical  descent  of  the  angel  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  mere  Jewish  behef^  but  a  positive  &ct  independent  of  any 
subjective  views  on  such  miraculous  agency.  As  to  when  the 
angel  first  commenced^  and  when  he  c^sed  to  trouble  the  waters 
and  impart  to  them  healing  virtue^  we  are  left  in  ignorance ;  but 
the  following  obsarations  by  another*  are  deserving  of  attention. 
"  In  the  Introduction  to  the  first  part  of  this  gospel^  I  have 
shewn  that  there  was,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  history  of 
Israd,  the  occasional  putting  forth  of  a  special  ene^y  of  tte 
Spirit,  by  which,  and  not  by  the  resources  of  their  own  system, 
the  Lord  was  sustaining  Israel,  and  teaching  them  to  know  where 
their  final  hope  lay.  From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  throne  of 
David,  we  saw  this.  Now  I  judge  that  Bethesda  was  a  witness 
of  the  same  thing.  Bethesda  was  not  that  which  the  system 
itself  provided*  It  was  opened  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  fountain  of 
healing,  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  Jehovah  (as  indeed  its  name 
imports).  Neither  was  it  an  abiding,  but  only  an  occasional  re- 
lief, as  the  judges  and  prophets  had  been.  Like  them,  it  was  a 
testimony  to  the  grace  and  power  that  were  in  Qt)d  himself  fijr 
Israel;  and  had,  perhaps,  yielded  this  its  testimony  at  certain 
seasons  all  through  the  dark  age  which  had  passed  since  the  days 
of  the  last  of  their  prophets.  But  it  must  now  be  set  aside.  Its 
waters  are  to  be  no  more  troubled.  He  to  whom  all  these  wit- 
nesses of  grace  pointed,  had  now  appeared.  As  the  true  foun- 
tain of  health,  the  Son  of  God  had  now  come  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  and  was  shewing  himself  in  Jerusalem.^' 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  relative  to  the  sobgect 
of  this  paper,  of  peculiar  interest, — ^Matt.  xviii.  10,  and  Luke 
xvi.  22.  Of  the  former,  ''  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angds 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven," 
Dr.  Kitto*  well  remarks,  "That  angels  minister  to  the  people 
of  God  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  every  one,  or  every  (me 


'  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism^  pp.  192 — 194. 

«  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  John,    Campbell.    Holborn. 
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of  the  righteous^  has  his  guardian  angel^  is  another  question^ 
ccH^cemiiig  which  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  from  the 
passage  befOTe  us/'  He  adds :  "  It  occurs  to  us  that  an  argu- 
ment in  &your  of  it  maj  be  derived  from  the  &ct  that  our  Lord^s 
auditors  must^  with  the  opinions  they  held,  have  understood  him 
in  this  sense/'  However  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  first 
and  most  natural  impres^£»i  received  by  his  hearers  was  not 
always  the  true  one.  At  times  thc^e  was  even  a  designed  ambi- 
guity and  a  covert  sense  in  his  words ;  see  e.  ^.  Matt,  xvi.  5 — 7 ; 
Jc^B  ii.  19 — 22.  And  indeed  it  seems  more  probable  that  (as 
in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  Elisha)  many  angels  rather  than  one, 
and  that  one  always  the  same,  are  often  employed  in  ministering 
to  each  of  the  Lord's  "  little  ones,"  that  is,  true  believers  (ver.  6). 
These  angels  are  also  of  the  more  exalted  orders,  and  of  great 
power,  as  is  signified  in  the  above  passage. 

And  what  is  more  likely  than  that  their  kindly  offices  should 
be  experienced  by  us  at  the  solemn  period  of  dissoluticai?  We 
may  v^  safely  rest  our  proof  of  tins  on  Luke  xvi.  22 :  '^  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  bqa^gar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels 
into  Abraham's  bosom ;"  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  with 
reference  to  what  was  said  above,  we  read  of  ^  angels '  not  an 
angel.  The  thought  of  these  iuvisible  spirits  surroimding  the 
believer  in  his  dying  moments,  in  readiness  to  convey  his  spirit 
to  the  appointed  place  of  rest  and  happiness,  cannot  but,  in  its 
place,  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  joy,  both  of  the  departing 
and  of  his  pious  relations  or  friends  who  may  be  watching  aroimd 
him.  B^ore  the  last  mournful  offices  are  performed, — even  be- 
fore the  do^ng  of  the  eyes,  the  spirit  that  has  fled  has  begun  to 
experience  in  a  new,  and  to  us  mysterious  sphefe,  the  ministry 
erf  angels ;  welcome  and  grateftd  it  may  easily  be  conceived  on 
the  fi]^t  entrance  into  an  invisible  and  untried  world. 

Concerning  Acts  xii.  15,  Dr.  Kitto  observes,  "  As  explained 
by  the  notions  of  Ihe  Jews,  this  would  not  mean  Peter's  ghost, 
or  intimate  that  they  supposed  him  dead ;  nor,  necessarily,  that 
it  was  his  guardian  angel  (for  they  supposed  every  person  had 
one) ;  but  that  it  was  an  angel  in  his  shape.  They  believed  that 
comxnisdoned  angels  did  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of 
particular  men,  especially  when  they  had  something  to  impart 
which  might  most  suitably  come  from  the  persons  whose  aspects 
they  assumed."  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  in  addition,  that 
this  passage  teaches  nothing  certain;  the  supposed  appearance 
<rf  Peter's  angel  being  founded  on  a  human  notion,  wMch  even 
supposing  it  were  correct,  has  no  support  from  revelation. 

After  our  Lord's  resurrection,  an  angel  descended  from  heaven, 
and  rolled  back  the  great  stone  that  had  closed  the  entrance  of 
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the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxviii.  2),  in  order  to  admit  those  who  were 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  the  stupendous  event  that  had  taken  place* 
He  was  of  glorious  appearance  (yer.  3)^  and  at  the  sight  of  him 
the  keepers  became  as  dead.  Seated,  as  though  in  derision  oi 
the  careful  precautions  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  on  the 
stone  which  they  had  sealed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  delivered 
the  first  discourse  on  the  resurrection, — ^a  discourse  remarkable, 
if  any  other,  for  compendious  brevity  and  comprehensive  ful- 
ness (5 — 7). 

Probably  it  was  this  angel  who  subsequently,  accompanied 
by  another,  was  seen  inside  the  tomb  (Luke  xxiv,  4;  John  xx. 
12) .     Dr.  Davidson  remarks : — 

"  It  need  occasion  no  perplexity  to  observe,  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
mention  but  one  angel ;  Luke  and  Jolm  two.  The  angel  mentioned  by 
the  first  two  evangelists  was  the  angel  that  terrified  the  Eoman  guard, 
rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  tomb,  sat  on  it,  and  adfiessed 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Salome.  The  two  angels  mentioned  by 
Luke  and  John  were  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene  on  her  return  to  the  sepul- 
chre ;  and  after  that  by  Joanna  and  the  other  women  with  her.  The  two 
angels  were  seen  in  the  to0o9,  or  tomb,  where  the  body  had  lain ;  the  one 
angel  was  seen  in  the  fivrjfieiov,  or  sepulchre,  at  the  door  of  the  tci0os. 
Probably  the  latter  angel  had  removed  from  the  outside  to  the  interior 
of  the  tomb  between  the  visit  of  Mary  and  Salome  and  the  second  visit 
of  Maiy  Magdalene." — Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  569. 

The  remaining  passages  in  the  Gospels  relative  to  angels  are 
prophetic,  and  describe  their  employment  at  the  end  of  the  age. 
Li  Matt.  xiu.  39 — 42  we  learn  that,  as  the  reapers  in  the  harvest 
they  will  gather  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  wicked  and  the  false 
professors  (represented  by  the  tares),  and  cast  them  into  a  fiimace 
of  fire ;  and  again  (ver.  49),  that  they  will  "  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just."  An  awM  sight,  truly,  for  the  latter  to  witness ! 
but  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  transformation  of  the 
living  saints  wiQ  have  probably  taken  place  before  this,  it  will  be 
one  which  they  will  be  able  to  behold  unmoved  by  those  natural 
and  merely  human  sympathies,  that  if  still  possessed  might  ren- 
der it  intolerable. 

Li  Matt.  xvi.  27  our  Lord  prophesies  of  his  coming  in  glory 
with  his  angels,  and  shortly  after  he  presented  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  a  miniature  and  typical  representation  of  his 
kingdom  (ver.  28,  chap,  xvii.) 

One  office  assigned  to  the  angels  is  the  gathering  together  of 
the  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other  (Matt.  xdv.  31 ;  Mark  xiii.  27).  This  appears  to  mean 
that  after  the  resurrection  angels  wiU  gather  them  together  to 
some  one  place  on  the  earth,  just  before  their  being  caught  up. 
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in  the  clouds.*'  Of  this  solemn  day  the  angels  themselves  Imow 
as  little  as  men  (ver.  36). 

To  this  epoch  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  (xxv. 
31,  etc.)  relates.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  ^'holy  angels'' 
being  alone  mentioned  as  being  with  the  Lord  at  this  time,  and 
not  any  of  his  saints,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  "  throne  of  hia 
glory ''  is  in  the  air ;  for  when  he  comes  to  the  earth  it  will  be 
in  company  with  aU  his  redeemed,  who  will  have  been  previously 
caught  up  to  meet  him,  and  who  wiQ  be  associated  with  him  in 
the  execution  of  fhe  judgment  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5 ; 
Jude  14,  16;  Rev.  xix.  7 — 9,  11,  14;  xiv.  15,18).  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Lord's  descent  to  the  earth,  therefore,  when  the  last 
trumpet  has  soimded,  wiU  the  separation  of  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  and  the  sheep  &om  the  goats,  be  made  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  angels.  All  the  Gentiles  {^dvra  ra  effvri — ^in  con- 
tradistinction to  Israel,  the  heathen,  apostates,  and  all  who 
stand  in  no  professed  relation  to  Christ  as  king  and  shepherd, 
whose  judgment  will  be  different  both  as  to  time  and  circum- 
stances), that  is  to  say,  all  individuals  among  them  who  profess 
Christianity,  and  who,  whether  really  or  only  ostensibly,  belong 
to  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd-Bang,  the  antitype  of  Moses 
and  David  (Ex.  iii.  1 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  5  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70 — 72)  will 
be  separated  into  two  classes,  and  receive  their  respective  awards. 

In  various  signal  instances  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, we  find  the  interposition  of  angels  to  deliver  the  apostles, 
and  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  truth.  In  ver.  19,  etc.,  we  read 
how  the  apostles  were  rescued  from  prison  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  opened  and  afterwards  closed  again  the  doors,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  keepers  who  were  standing  before  them ;  viii.  26, 
how  an  angel  instructed  Philip  to  go  on  the  way  toward  Gaza 
which  was  desert,  but  without  telling  him  beforehand  of  the  in- 
teresting enquirer,  for  whose  alone  sake  the  evangelist  was  with- 
drawn from  the  populous  and  encouraging  field  of  his  labours. 

Chap.  X.  3  tells  how  an  angel  in  "bright  clothing"  (ver.  30) 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  Cornelius  as  he  was  fasting  and  praying, 
and  told  him  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  were  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God,  and  that  he  should  send  men  to  Joppa  for 
Simon,  sumamed  Peter,  who  should  tell  him  words  whereby  he 
and  all  his  house  should  be  saved  (xi.  14) ;  xii.  7,  how  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  Peter  as  he  was  sleeping  in  prison  between 
two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains,  while  the  keepers  before  the 

«  So  CJhrysostoin  explains,  comparing  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  "Qcrrc  avaaTavra^  ft^v 
avWe^ovaiv  a^yryeXoc,  4n;W676i/Ta9  Be  apTratrovaiv  al  ve(f)eKai.  Horn.  Ixxvi. 
in  Matt.    So  also  Theophylact,  following  as  osnal  his  master. 
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door  kept  watch ;  whereupon  a  light  diined  in  the  jnison^  and 
Peter  haying  been  awakened  by  the  angel^  his  chains  fell  frofm  aS 
his  hands^  and  having  girded  himself  and  bound  on  his  sandals^ 
and  cast  his  garment  about  him^  as  bidden  by  the  angel^  he  fol- 
lowed the  latter  through  the  first  and  second  wards  to  the  iron 
gate  that  led  to  the  dty^  which  opened  to  them  of  its  own  BCC(xri, 
and  having  passed  through  one  street  the  angel  ^parted  from 
Peter^  who  was  not  yet  come  to  himself^  but  thought  it  was  a 
viskm  he  saw. 

The  same  chapter  tells  us  of  the  awfal  judgment  executed  on 
Herod^  the  measure  of  whose  iniquity — ^though  he  had  slain 
James  the  brother  of  John,  and  but  for  the  abwe  wonderful  in- 
terposition would  have  doubtless  killed  Peter  also— was  not  filled 
up  tin  on  a  certain  occasion  he  permitted  the  imj^ous  flattery  ot 
the  people  who  paid  him  divine  hononrs,  to  pass  unrebuked ;  for 
which  ffln  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and  he 
dkd  a  lingering  death  of  terrible  torture,  being  eaten  of  worms. 

Acts  x^dii.  8  alludes  to  the  disbelief  of  the  Sadducees,  not 
only  m  the  resurrecti(m,  but  in  angels  and  spirits;  ^^but  the 
Pharisees,''  says  the  inspired  narrator,  "  confess  both  f  that  is, 
as  Dr.  Bloomfield  observes,  "the  Resurrection,  and  the  existence 
of  Immaterial  Beings ;  wveufia  and  0776X09  being  considered  as 
&lling  under  the  same  head/  Lastly,  when  Paul  was  in  danger 
of  shipwreck,  the  angel  of  God  stood  by  him  in  the  night,  and 
bade  him  not  to  fear,  telling  him  he  was  to  be  brought  befinre 
Csesar,  and  moreover,  that  for  his  sake  all  that  sailed  with  him 
would  be  preserved ;  aU  which  was  fiilfiUed  (Acts  xxviL  23,  24). 

Some  texts  now  have  to  be  considered  in  the  epistles. 

^^  We  are  made,''  says  Paul,  i^^eaking  of  himself  and  his  fel- 
low apostles,  "  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  both  to  angels  and  to 
men."  (1  Cor.  iv.  9.)  That  is,  "  we  are  become  a  gazing  stxt6k 
to  the  whole  universe." 

Some  of  the  churdi  in  Corinth  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
law  with  each  other  before  unbelievers.  In  reproving  this  jurac- 
tice,  the  apostle  reminds  them  that  the  saints  were  destined  to 

«  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Greek  text  is  certainly  the  least  commendable  part  of  his 
generally  valuable  edition  of  the  Testament.  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Dr. 
TregeUes's  introduction  to  his  Book  of  Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancieni  Greek 
Testf  Bagster,  p.  19 — 22.  It  is  very  unsatis&ctory  to  the  scholar  ^o  reveres  (as 
well  as  he  may)  the  weighty  authority  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  constantly  to  find 
them  so  summarily  and  slightingly  put  aside  by  the  learned  editor.  Such  an  one  wiQ 
probably  not  acquiesce  in  his  note  to  ver.  9  of  this  chapter,  where  the  external  au- 
thority for  canceling  the  words  fi^  d€oiMx£^fi€y  is  pronounced  '*  very  slender."  Nei- 
ther does  it  seem  necessary  to  suppose  an  aposiopesis.  *'  But  if  a  spirit  hath  qioken 
to  him,  or  an  angel," — at  the  mention  of  which  the  clamour  seems  to  have  been  re- 
doubled on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees,  and  to  have  drowned  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 
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jud^  the  woiid;  much  more^  therefore^  were  they  worthy  to 
judge  the  smallest  matters.  Moreover  that  they  would  judge 
angels ;  how  much  more  things  that  pertam  to  this  life  ?  (1  Cor. 
vi.  1 — 3.)  FdUen  angels  are  most  probably  meant  (see  2  Pet.  ii. 
4 ;  Jude  6)  in  the  future  judgment  of  whom  the  saints  (it  seems 
to  be  signified)  will  be  assessors  with  Christy  (comp.  fier.  xx.  4). 
Kthis  be  so,  it  will  not  be  the  least  wonderful  of  the  circum- 
stances of  ^'  the  great  day/^  that  angels,  once  bright  and  holy, 
but  now  d^raded  and  polluted,  will  see  human  beings,  them- 
selves once  vile  and  perisfaii^,  enthroned  as  their  judges  >  that 
they  who  owe  everything  to  sovereign  grace,  shall  be  acfinitted  to 
a  share  in  such  an  arbitration ;  that  they  shall  concur  in  the  sen- 
tence which  will  be  pronounced  on  those  higher  beings,  for  whom 
no  Saviour  died,  and  to  whom  no  mercy  was  offered ! 

"  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head 
because  of  the  angels.''  (1  Cor.  xi.  10.)  She  must  have,  that  is, 
on  her  head,  a  veil  or  covering,  an  emblem  of  power  which  as  a 
married  woman  she  received  from  her  husband,  and  in  dependence 
upon  whom  ribe  uses  it  in  her  domestic  sphere ;  or  as  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  says,  '^in  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the  husband 
whose  delegated  authority  she  holds,'''  ^^  because  of  the  angels," 
who  being  present  in  the  meetings  of  Christians,  and  spectators 
of  their  worship,  would  be  offended  by  anything  unseendy. 
"Who,"  as  the  learned  Doctor  just  quoted  truly  observes,  ^^by 
their  peculiar  characteristics  of  purity,  humility  (see  Is.  vi.  2), 
vsA  preservation  of  that  subordination,  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  the  various  orders  are  placed,  would  feel  peculiarly 
grieved  (firom  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  concerns  of  men 
considered  as  the  lower  family  of  God,  see  iv.  9)  at  any  such 
riolation  of  the  customary  forms  of  propriety  and  decorum  as 
might  bring  scandal  on  the  Christian  name."  (See  also  1  Tim. 
V.  21 .)  This  incidental  allusion  to  the  presence  of  angels  in  divine 
worship  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  singular  that  some  should  have 
found  these  words  difficult*  Is  it  not  truly  nodum  in  scirpo 
qwsrere  ? 

Alluding  to  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  and  the  specious  guise 
under  which  he  is  often  accustomed  to  work,  the  apostle  uses  the 
e35)ression  ^'  angel  of  light,"  (2  Cor.  xi.  14,)  in^cative  of  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  those  spirits,  whose  form  the  evil  one  can 
assume  when  it  answers  his  purpose.  This  is  a  passage  well  de^ 
serving  of  serious  consideration  in  these  times. 

Various  orders  of  the  celestial  powers  are  alluded  to  in  the 
words,    "principality,  power,  might,   dominion," — abstract  for 

y  See  Bloomfield  ad  loc. 
«  See  also  Dr.  Kltto,  Pictorial  Bible^  on  this  perplexing  passage. 
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concrete.  (Eph.  i.  21.)  ^'Principalities  and  powerg^'  are  again 
mentioned  (iii.  10) ;  see  also  Col.  ii.  10;  and  the  words  are  also 
nsed  with  reference  to  evil  angels.  (Eph.  vi.  2;  CoL  ii.  15.) 

In  Col.  i.  16,  the  different  orders  are  spoken  of  as  "thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  powers ;''  in  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  as  '^  angels, 
powars,  authorities  {Stwdfien^)"  the  singular  of  which  is  rendered 
'^  might "  in  the  authorized  version,  Eph.  i.  21.  Perhaps  no  great 
stress  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  exact  order  of  these  designa- 
tions ;  nevertheless,  if  we  arrange  the  lists  in  the  following  way, 
a  tolerably  uniform  scale  can  be  made  out. 


Eph.  i.  21. 

iiL  10. 

Col.  ii.  10. 

i.  16. 

1  Pet.  iii.  22. 

Thrones         "1 
Dominions 
PrincipaUties  J 
Powers 

Angels 

Powers 
Anthorities 

Principality 
Power 
Might 
Dominion 

PrincipaUties 
Powers 

PrincipaUty 
Power 

"Thrones'^  seems  to  denote  the  highest  order,  though  it 
may  be  not  so  much  elevated  above  "principalities^^  as  to  pre- 
vent the  latter  being  a  sufficiently  accurate  designation  of  the 
higher  orders  in  general  (included  in  the  "  angels  ^'  in  1  Pet.  iiL 
22),  in  contradistinction  to  '^powers,'*  perhaps  the  general  term 
for  the  lower  orders.  Below  these  come  the  '^  authorities,^'  and 
last  of  all  the  "  dominions.^'  In  Col.  i.  16,  the  two  extreme 
orders  are  first  mentioned,  and  then  the  common  and  general 
designations;  the  apostle  seeming  to  contrast  in  this  verse 
the  things  enumerated  in  pairs;  "heaven  and  earth,''  "visi- 
ble and  invisible,"  "thrones  or  dominions,"  "principalities  or 
powers." 

At  the  head  of  all  the  heavenly  principalities  is  Michael,  "  one 
of  the  chief  princes  "  (Dan.  x.  13) ;  "  the  great  prince  "  (xii.  1) ; 
"the  archangel"  (Jude  9;  1  Thess.  iv.  16).  There  appears  to  be 
no  scriptursd  authority  for  the  idea  of  there  being  seven  arch- 
angels. We  only  find  mention  of  one.  Rev.  viii.  2  speaks  of 
"the  seven  angels  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God;"  but  we 
know  not  that  Michael  is  one  of  them :  nor  supposing  he  is, 
would  it  foUow  that  the  rest  are  archangels  also.  One  of  the 
number  might  be  superior  to  the  rest,  or  at  least  primus  inter 
pares,  like  Peter,  for  example,  among  the  other  apostles. 

We  may  call  to  mind  here,  with  adoring  gratitude,  the  mar- 
vellous result  of  God's  electing  and  redeeming  love  in  the  future 
elevation  of  the  church  of  Christ  above  all  the  heavenly  host. 
As  one  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xvii.  21 — 23) ;  as  the 
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bride  tlie  LamVs  wife  (Rev.  xix.  7 ;  Eph.  v.  30, 32) ;  as  the  living 
creatures  and  throned  elders  round  about  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  (Rev.  iv.) ;  as  kings  and  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ  (xx.  4;  i.  6) ;  as  members  of  the  mystic  body  of  Christ, 
and  risen  with  him  (Eph.  i.  23;  ii.  6;  iv.  15,  16;  Col.  i.  18;  ii. 
19 ;  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  &c.) ;  as  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  17) ;  what  can  rival  the  privilege,  dignity, 
and  blessing  of  our  standing  ?  And  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
principalities  and  powers  who  learn  by  the  church  ^^  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God''  (Eph.  iii.  10),  feel  no  jealousy  in  seeing  redeemed 
sinners  preferred  before  themselves,  and  promoted,  according  to 
God's  eternal  purpose,  to  distinctions  to  which  they  are  necessa- 
rily strangers. 

To  recur  to  the  archangel.  His  voice  will  be  heard  when  the 
Lord  descends  from  heaven  (1  Thess.  iv.  16),  accompanied  by 
^^his  mighty  angels"  (2  Thess.  i.  7).  In  the  former  passage 
three  thmgs  seem  mentioned ;  the  shout  from  the  Lord  (comp. 
Rev.  X.  3) — ^the  voice  of  the  archangel — and  the  trump  of  God. 
Some  however  understand  the  two  latter  as  exegetical,  or  expla- 
natory of  the  first. 

In  Heb.  i.  and  ii.  the  apostle  shews  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  Son  in  comparison  with  angels.  One  of  his  proofei  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  in  i.  6 :  "  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in 
the  first-begotten  into  th^  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him :"  which  is  quoted  from  Psalm  xcviL.  7,  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint.'  When  the  first-begotten  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27;  Rom.  viii.  29;  Col.  i.  15 ;  Prov.  viii.  22 — 31)  is  intro- 
duced into  the  world  with  all  the  circumstances  of  glory  and  great- 
ness, the  angels  are  called  upon  to  adore  him ;  a  plain  argument  for 
their  inferiority.  The  above  Psalm  begins :  "  The  Lord  reigneth ; 
let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad."  This  is 
"the  world  to  come"  to  which  the  apostle  refers  ii.  5,  and  which 
he  says  God  hath  not  put  in  subjection  unto  the  angels ,  (who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  past  dispensation,  ii.  2,)  but,  as  he  proceeds 
to  shew  from  Psalm  viii.,  unto  the  Son  of  man,  the  Messiah, — 
Jesus  in  his  glorified  humanity.  It  is  the  theme  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  the  Psalmist,  who  is  standing  as  it  were  in  the 
Baidst  of  millennial  felicity,  that  man,  or  human  nature  in  the 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  should  be  thus  exalted.*    After  shewing 

«  See  Davidson's  Sacred  HermeneuHcs,  p.  426. 
«  So  Theophyl.    TaOra  he  Travra  koI  e/s  t^i/  koiv^v  avOpwTrorrjra  etprjrai, 
icvpiwrepov  Be  ofitvs  apfioaeiev  av  rif  "Kpiarw  Kara  aapxa.     Kai  r^ap  o  vio9 
Tov  Qeov  oifBev  ovoav  rrjv  avOpwirivriv  (jyvffiv  eireffKeyltaTo^  «co2  TrpoaXapO' 
fievo^  avT'qVy  Kal  evihoa^  eavridj  TravTwv  avivrepo^  ehei^Orj, 
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tiiat  M  tiiat  is  here  mentioned  is  not  yet  ftilfilled,  the  apostie 
says,  ^^  But  we  behold  orowned  with  gkay  and  honour,  on  ac- 
count of  his  luiving  suffered  death,  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  in  order  that  he,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
should  taste  death  for  every  one/^*  We  infer  from  this  that  hu- 
man nature  (putting  sin  of  course  out  of  the  questicm)  is  but  a 
little  inferior  to  angelic.  Man,  we  remember,  was  originally 
made  in  the  image  of  Gt)d. 

Copious  mention  of  the  ministry  of  angels  occurs  in  the  Apo-* 
calypse.  The  subject  of  this  deeply  interesting  and  important 
book  bdng  ^^  God  on  the  throne  of  lus  government  in  his  relaticm 
to  the  nations,^^  rather  than  truth  specially  pertaining  to  the 
church  CLS  mch,  the  medium  of  communication  is  an  angel  (v^.l.) 
We  have  not  yet  fellowdiip  with  God  in  his  relation  to  the  desti- 
nies and  control  of  the  nations :  hence  the  peculiar  and  distant 
mode  in  which  these  visions  ware  communicated  to  John;  in 
keeping  with  which  also  was  the  trumpet-sound  (ver.  10),  that 
first  called  his  attention  to  them. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  "  angdbs  of  the  churches  '^  (i.  20, 
etc.)  should  by  any  have  been  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  guardian 
angds.  It  is  incredible  either  that  sudi  should  be  found  failing 
in  their  office,  or  that  John  should  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  them  by  letters.^  Angels  are  described  as  joining  witii  the 
glorified  saints  in  singing  the  j^raises  of  the  ^^Lamb  that  was  slain.'' 
'^  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  around  the  throne,  and 
the  living  creatures  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of  th^n  was 
myriads  of  myriads,  and  thousands  of  thousands ;  sayii^,  W(»*thy 
is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  shun,  etc.''  (v.  11,  12.)  From  ilm 
dbapter  and  the  preceding,  they  seem  not  to  stand  so  near  ^e 
throne  as  the  representatives  of  ttie  redeemed :  see  also  vii.  11. 
This  passage  m(»reover  gives  us  an  idea  of  their  vast  numbers. 

We  read  much  in  the  projAiets  and  the  Psalms  oi  a  remnant 
of  the  Jews,  who,  after  having  been  lHX)ught  through  the  tribu- 
lation of  the  last  days,  will  be  finally  established  in  their  land 
under  the  blesai^  of  the  new  covenant.     (See  e,g.  Isa.  vi.  13 ; 

6  Craik'3  Amended  Translaiion.     So  likewise  Diodati  arranges  the  clauses. 

•^  To  understand  by  the  "  angel "  those  in  whom  (whether  one  or  few  or  many) 
was  vested  ihe  oversight  of  the  church,  and  who  were  more  particnlarij  responsible 
to  the  Lord  for  its  condition,  satisfies  every  requirement  in  the  qpistles.  ThiiB  sop- 
posing  that  (as  was  the  case  about  thirty  years  before,  Acts  xx.  17)  there  was  a 
plundity  of  elders  in  the  ehurdi  at  Ej^esus  when  John  wrote  to  it,  th^  would  all 
be  comprehended  in  the  compendious  expression  ''angel;''  the  inditfidualizatUm, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  amount  of  gift  for  rule  and  oversight  possessed  by  each  body ; 
which  in  an  age  when  spiritual  endowment  was  probably  still  abundant,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  rested  in  any  instance  in  only  one  person.  Apptied  to  those  who  specially  com- 
municate to  their  brethren  the  wordof  Grod  (Heb.  ziii.  7),  i^  on  the  other  hand  ''  give 
account "  to  God  qfikem  (Uxh.  xiii.  17),  the  word  **  angel"  is  very  appropriate. 
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X.  20 — 22 ;  XXV. — xxvii.,  Ixiv.,  Ixv.  8 — 10;  Jer.  xxxi. ;  Hos.  ii. ; 
Joel  ii.  32 ;  Mic.  iv.  7 ;  Zeph.  iii.  12,  13 ;  Zech.  xii.,  xiiL ;  MaL 
iii  3 — 5 ;  iv.  2,  3 ;  etc.,  etc.)  This  remnant  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  144,000  mentioned  Bev.  vii.  An  angel  having  the 
seal  of  the  living  God,  seals  these  ^'  servants  of  God  ^^  in  their 
foreheads,  that  they  may  be  preserved  through  the  fires  of  the 
closing  period  of  the  age  (comp.  ix.  4).  Thus  while  some  angels 
receive  a  commission  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea  (vii.  2),  this 
one  provides  that  those  whom  God  has  determined  to  preserve 
shall  be  unharmed  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments,  which  to  th^n 
may  be  purifying  indeed,  but  will  not  be  consuming. 

Just  previously  to  the  sounding  of  the  seven  trumpets  (viii, 
2),  John  beheld  an  angel  engaged  in  a  priestly  ministration  at 
the  golden  altar  in  heaven.  ^^And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  censer  of  gold;  and  there  was  given 
unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  put  (it)  to  the  prayers 
of  all  saints  upon  the  altar  of  gold  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  went  up  with  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  out  of  the  angeFs  hand  before  God.  And  the  angel  took 
the  censer,  and  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  (it) 
into  the  earth :  and  there  were  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and 
voices,  and  an  earthquake.^'  (ver.  3 — 5.)  The  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  execution  of  the  terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  world ; 
silent  preparations  for  them  are  made  in  heaven  (ver.  1, 2) ;  and 
it  seems  that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  on  earth  aare  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  inflictions  that  follow  each  successive  blast  of 
the  trumpets.  The  incense  of  course  indicates  the  value  of 
Christ's  mediation,  the  sanction  of  his  name  added  to  their 
prayers.  The  censer  filled  with  fire  which  was  then  cast  to  the 
earth,  is  symbolic  of  the  holiness  of  God  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  the  terrible  results 
of  which  appear  in  the  following  parts  of  the  book;  and  the 
thunders,  lightnings,  voices,  and  earthquakes,  are  premonitory 
of  what  is  at  hand.  The  circumstsmoe  of  an  angeVs  ministeriD^ 
at  the  altar  is  in  itself  evidence  that  no  part  of  the  ^^  royal 
priesthood''  (1  Pet.  ii.  9)  has  at  this  time  entered  upon  its 
priestly  functions  above  (Rev.  xx.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
ch.  V.  8,  where  (anticipatively)  the  whole  church  was  seen  in 
heaven,  the  elders  are  described  as  having  "golden  bowls  full  of 
incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints ;"  i.  e.  of  Israel  on 
the  earth  in  the  millennium,  who  are  referred  to  ver.  10,  "  and 
thou  hast  made  them  unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests,  and 
they  reign  on  the  earth."**    In  that  age,  Christ  and  his  church 

^  Tregelles's  Revelation  from  Ancient  Authorities^  from  which  also  the  succeed- 
^%  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse  in  this  paper  are  taken. 
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will  be  to  Israel  and  the  converted  nations  of  the  earth,  what 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  to  the  congregation  of  old.  The  hea- 
venly priestly  family  will  then  have  been  folly  constituted  above, 
and  wUl  minister  together  with  their  Great  Head  for  blessing  to 
mankind. 

In  that  age,  the  golden  censer  wiU  no  more  empty  its  fire 
upon  the  earth,  nor  will  the  ministrations  at  the  golden  altar  be 
the  occasion  of  bringing  down  upon  it  wrath  instead  of  mercies. 

The  proper  reading  of  ch.  viii.  13,  is,  "And  I  saw,  and 
heard  an  eagle  flying  in  the  mid-heaven,^'  etc.  With  this  has 
been  compared  Hos.  viii.  1.  (The  common  text  has  "heard  an 
aiigel  flying.'^) 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  notice  the 
operations  of  eM  angels  :  an  important  subject  truly,  and  ordi- 
narily too  little  dwelt  upon,  but  one  that  requires  separate  con- 
sideration. Passing  over  therefore  ch.  ix.,  and  only  remarking  of 
the  "mighty  angel"  in  ch.  x.  that  he  is  unquestionably  the  Lord 
himself,  beheld  in  the  vision  as  come  to  claim  for  his  own  the 
dominion  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  that  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world  (comp.  xi.  15),  we  come  to  xii.  7,  where  we  read,  ^'  And 
there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels — to  war  with 
the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  warred  and  his  angels ;  and  he 
prevailed  not;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven. 
And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  the  old  serpent,  that  is  called 
the  Devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world:  he  was  cast 
out  into  the  world,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.*' 

Satan  and  his  angels  have  access  at  present  to  heaven  itself. 
Into  the  very  presence  of  God  our  great  adversary  is  still  per- 
mitted to  carry  his  accusations  against  us.  What  he  did  of  old 
against  Job  he  does  yet  against  every  one  of  the  Lord^s  servants, 
whose  contest  is  indeed  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
iiAcked  spirits  in  heavenly  places.  (Eph.  vi.  12.)  The  priesthood 
and  intercession  of  Christ  meet  the  ceaseless  charges  which,  the 
enemy  brings  against  them  in  heaven,  and  the  "armour  of  God^* 
is  their  safeguard  against  his  wiles  upon  earth.  The  time  how- 
ever will  at  length  come  when  he  and  his  will  be  forcibly  and 
for  ever  expelled  from  heaven.  Of  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
which  ends  in  his  being  cast  out,  we  are  of  course  ignorant ;  we 
see  only  that  he  obstinately  disputes  his  ground  to  the  last,  and 
is  vanquished  by  Michael  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  angels,  before 
whom  the  apostate  powers  and  their  head  are  driven  to  the 
earth,  where,  until  the  Lord's  advent,  they  will  keep  a  brief  but 
fearful  carnival  of  delusion,  blasphemy,  and  blood. 

Their  expulsion  is  well  understood  in  heaven  to  be  the  pledge 
of  the  reign  of  Christ  being  near  at  hand :  ^  And  I  heard  a  loud 
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voice  in  heaven,  sayings  Now  hath  come  the  salvation,  and  the 
power,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  his 
Christ ;  because  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  hath  been  cast  out, 
who  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night/'  (ver.  10.) 
This  voice  is  probably  that  of  the  martyrs  (vi.  9—11),  who  may 
perhaps  be  again  referred  to  xvi.  11,  "I  heard  the  altar  say,'' 
etc.  The  joy,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  on  being 
thus  relieved  from  hearing  these  incessant  accusations  of  Satan, 
is  not  shared  by  those  on  earth ;  '^  Therefore  rejoice,  (ye)  hea- 
vens, and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
sea  !  because  the  devil  hath  come  down  unto  you,  having  great 
wrath,  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."   (ver.  12.)* 

From  Rev.  xiv.  6,  it  appears  that  shortly  before  the  time 
of  the  end  there  will  be  an  extensive  testimony  to  the  grace  of 
God,  a  final  offer  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations ;  accompanied  by 
the  warning  of  judgment  being  at  hand :  ^^  And  I  saw  another 
angel  flying  in  the  mid-heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  unto  those  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  unto  every 
nation,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people ;  saying  with  a  loud 
voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him !  because  the  hour  of  his 
judgment  is  come ;  and  worship  him  that  made  the  heaven,  and 
the  earth,  and  sea,  and  fountains  of  waters."  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  gracious  message  will  be  proclaimed  by  men^ 

^  To  present  in  detail  the  considerations  in  support  of  the  view  that  Satan's 
expulsion  from  the  heavens  is  an  event  yet  future,  and  that  it  wiU  take  place  three 
years  and  a  half  before  the  Lord's  coming,  would  involve  the  introduction  of  almost 
the  whole  subject  of  apocalyptic  interpretation.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  are 
satisfied  of  the  fallacy  of  what  is  called  the  "  year-day  system,"  and  who  believe  that 
the  1260  days  (xii.  6),  the  times,  times,  and  half  a  time  (xii.  4),  and  the  forty-two 
months  (zi.  2),  all  mean  literally  a  period  of  three  years  and  a  half,  will  of  course 
need  no  further  proof.  It  may  however  be  remarked  that  Eph.  vi.  12  does  not  seem 
to  countenance  the  idea  (which  would  be  involved  in  the  contrary  theory)  that  for  so 
long  a  time  as  1260  pears,  conflict  with  ''  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places  **  would 
cease  to  be  the  church's  lot ;  nor  are  the  expressions  *'  now  is  come,"  &c.  (Rev.  xii.  10), 
and  *'a  short  time,"  (ver.  12),  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  so  protracted  a  period. 
Moreover  when  Satan  is  expelled,  it  is  as  the  dragon  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns 
(ver.  3),  that  is,  at  the  time  that  he  sustains  the  authority  and  guides  the  energies  of 
the  ten  sovereigns  who  will  reign  over  the  ten  final  -  divisions  of  the  Roman  world 
(both  in  its  eastern  and  western  parts). 

That  this  tenfold  division  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  will  be  just  at  the  close  of 
its  history,  appears  from  Dan.  ii.  The  ten  toes  are  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
image,  and  when  developed  the  stone  Mis  upon  them  (ver«  34).  It  is  in  the  days 
of  these  kings  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  set  up  (ver.  44).  So  also  the  ten  horns 
of  the  fourth  beast  (Dan.  vii.),  which  are  explained  to  be  ten  kings  (ver.  24),  exist  at 
the  time  of  the  judgment  (ver.  26,  27  ;  comp.  Rev.  xvii.  12 — 14).  It  has  been  truly 
observed^  that  the  Roman  world  has  never  yet,  in  its  eastern  and  western  parts,  pre- 
sented a  tenfold  division,  and  that  whenever  it  is  made,  it  will  be  too  palpable  to  be 
mistaken  ;  as  clear  and  undoubted^  in  fact,  as  any  part  of  the  prophecy  of  the  image 
or  of  the  four  beasts,  which  has  already  become  matter  of  plain  and  uncontro  verted 
history. 

VOL  I. NO.  II.  Z 
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but  the  flight  of  the  angel  may  signify  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
Ihis  closing  work  of  evangelisation  will  be  effected^  and  (but 
this  does  not  necessarily  foUow)  that  the  ministry  of  angels  will 
help  it  forward.  It  is  rather  to  digress  from  our  subject^  but 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  other  Scriptures  which  describe  the 
state  of  things  just  previous  to  the  Lord^s  return,  that  not  very 
many  will  be  affected  by  this  preaching.  The  language  indeed 
of  ver.  7  appears  to  intimate  that  the  most  part  will  have  then 
ceased  even  to  own  Ood  as  Creator,  or  else  that  they  are  about 
to  sink  to  that  extreme  point  of  infidelity;  and  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  learn  elsewhere  :  see  Isa.  ii. ;  Zech.  mi. 
2;  Rev.  ix.  20;  xiii.  4, 6 — 8,  15.  Though  a  comparison  jwdth 
ch.  xiii.  (see  especially  ver.  7)  would  lead  to  Ihe  conclusion  that 
the  sphere  of  this  testimony  is  mainly  the  pr(^9hetie  earth,  it 
may  nevertheless  extend  to  outside  nations,  but  still  with  some 
limitation,  as  it  appears  from  Isa.  Ixvi.  15,  16,  19,  that  some 
will  be  converted  after  the  judgment  who  have  never  before 
heard  of  the  Lord. 

Another  angel  foUows  in  the  visicm,  announcing  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (ver.  8).  This  indeed  is  not  yet  literally  a  fact,  for  her 
juc^ment  is  quite  at  the  last  (xix.  1 — 7),  but  it  is  true  to  faith, 
and  even  while  she  yet  ^^  sits  as  a  queen,^'  the  testimony  of  the 
servants  of  God  will  be  to  the  certainty  and  nearness  of  her  fall 
(xviii.  7,  8) .  It  is  not  however  to  be  necessarily  inferred  from 
this  verse  that  any  actual  angelic  ministry  is  linked  with  this 
testimony.  It  may  only  be  a  symbolic  way  of  communicating 
instruction  to  John  and  to  the  church.  The  same  may  be  said 
concerning  the  following  verse. 

In  verse  14  the  Son  of  Man  is  described  on  the  point  of 
reaping  the  harvest  of  the  earth.  Though  coming  on  the  clouds 
in  glory,  it  is  still  in  the  character  of  the  servant  of  God,  and  so 
an  angel  from  the  temple  is  represented  in  the  vision  as  convey- 
ing to  him  the  divine  mandate  to  thrust  in  his  sickle  and  reap. 
The  agency  employed  in  this  (Matt.  xiii.  37—43)  has  abready 
been  noticed. 

The  "  harvest "  is  a  time  of  mingled  mercy  and  judgment, 
when  the  wheat  is  gathered  into  the  gamer,  and  the  tares  are 
burned ;  but  the  "  vintage ''  which  follows  is  judgment  alone. 
In  the  ripened  clusters  of  ^^  the  vine  of  the  earth  "  we  recognise 
the  symbol  of  the  matured  results  of  the  godless  energies  of 
apostate  men,  as  they  will  be  found  flourishing  in  all  luxuriance 
in  the  last  days.  The  gathering  of  the  clusters,  and  their  being 
cast  into  the  winepress  (ver.  18,  19),  evidently  signifies  the  col- 
lecting together  of  these  wicked  persons  preparatory  to  their 
being  destroyed.     An  angel  comes  out  from  the  altar,  ^'  who 
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hath  authority  over  fire/'  probably  meaning  the  fire  of  the  altar^ 
emblem  of  the  divine  holiness.  In  tbe  lights  as  it  were^  of  that 
holiness^  he  contemplates  the  vine  of  the  earthy  and  seeing  that 
its  grapes  are  fully  ripe^  conmiands  the  other  angel  with  a  sharp 
sicUe  (ver.  17)  to  gather  them.  It  is  done;  and  the  awful  act 
of  judgment  succeeds  (ver.  20).  We  know  that  unclean  spirits 
will  gather  the  hosts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  Armageddon 
(xvi.  13 — 16).  And  by  the  angePs  reaping  may  be  signified 
here^  that  angelic  angenqy  will  subsequently  bring  down  the 
vast  army  to  the  place  without  the  city  (xiv.  20),  where,  as 
grapes  trodden  in  the  winepress,  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
Lord  (see  xix.  11 — ^21).  From  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  9 — 17,  the  scene 
of  the  judgment  would  seem  to  be  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat. 

By  seven  angels  will  be  inflicted  the  seven  last  plagues  that 
complete  the  wrath  of  God.  (xv.  1 ;  xvi.)  The  resemblance  oi 
these  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt  has  often  been  noticed.  In 
xvi.  5,  '^  the  angel  of  the  waters  "  glorifies  God  for  the  righteous 
retribution  which  has  turned  them  into  blood.  May  we  not 
infer  from  this  expression,  that  certain  angels  are  specially 
appointed  to  the  oversight  of  the  different  elements  and  depart- 
ments of  the  natural  world?  Such  an  idea  need  not  be  rejected 
because  it  is  found  in  the  Rabbinical  writings. 

The  seven  angels,  who  issue  from  the  symbolic  temple  (xv. 
6),  are  clothed  in  "  pure  bright  linen,"  indicative  of  purity  and 
holiness ;  and  they  are  girded  with . "  girdles  of  gold,"  perhaps 
emblematic  of  the  divine  power  which  strengthens  them  for 
their  work. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  final  battle  between  the  Lord  fol- 
lowed by  the  hosts  oi  heaven,  and  the  beast  with  his  confederate 
kings,  John  saw  ^'  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun,"  as  it  were  the 
eye  of  heaven,*^  and  summoning  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  mid- 
heaven  to  the  ^^  great  supper  of  God,'^  in  order  that  they  might 
'^eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  chief  captains,  and  the 
flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  those  that 
sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  (men),  both  free  and  bond,  both 
small  and  great."  (xix.  17,  18.)  This  is  an  awfully  sublime  and 
terrible  scene.  The  Pharaoh,  so  to  speak,  of  the  last  days,  is 
preparing  to  confront  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  like  his  proto- 
type of  old,  consciously  to  measure  bis  strength  with  the  might 
of  heaven,  and  ere  the  winepress  is  trodden  and  the  river  of 
blood  (xiv.  20)  flows  from  it,  we  behold  innumerable  fowls  flock- 
ing from  all  parts  to  their  yet  living  but  certain  prey.    We  may 

/  An  ancient  comparison.  We  find  ofifia  alOepo^  used  for  the  sun  (Aristoph. 
Nub,  286),  and  aefivov  Zrjtfov  ofifia  (Eurip.  Hipp.  885).  So  wicjo^  ojujna 
{Iph.  T.  110)  for  the  moon. 
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figure  to  ourselves  the  adjacent  regions  covered  with  these  bid- 
den guests;  the  air  resounding  with  the  rustling  of  their  wings; 
numbers  perched  on  the  ridges  of  the  valley  that  is  presently  to 
be  the  scene  of  slaughter.  An  agency  more  than  human  has 
already  gathered  the  impious  multitude  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  meet  their  doom :  and  though  the  piercing  sight  of  the 
eagle  has  descried  as  yet  no  carcass  in  the  distance,  a  super- 
natural influence  has  likewise  gathered  these  countless  myriads 
of  fowls  in  anticipation  of  their  banquet  of  human  flesh. 

The  destruction  of  the  beast  and  his  army  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  Satan  in  the  abyss  for  a  thou- 
sand years  (xx.  1 — 3).  This  is  the  work  of  an  angel  who  comes 
down  from  heaven,  and  lays  hold  on  the  arch  fiend,  who  after 
the  defeat  of  his  plans  is  still  lurking  somewhere  on  the  earth, 
which  is  now  to  be  delivered  from  his  malignity  and  delusions, 
and  no  more  to  be  exposed  to  them  till  the  short  closing  period 
when  wicked  men  and  devils  will  be  allowed  to  afford  the  last 
proof  of  the  incorrigible  evil  of  their  natures,  and  when  they  will 
bring  upon  themselves  the  fearful  doom  which  is  the  destiny 
alike  of  the  deceiver  and  the  deceived. 

At  the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  city  were  seen  twelve 
angels  (xxi.  12).  They  appear  to  be  stationed  there  as  keepers 
of  the  entrances  to  this  glorious  abode  of  the  redeemed. 

The  angel  who  shewed  John  the  things  described  in  this 
precious  book,  is  the  last  on  record  that  has  been  seen  by  man. 
We  know  not  that  any  one  has  since  appeared,  or  will  yet  ap- 
pear, in  visible  form,  before  the  hour  arrives  for  the  gathering 
together  of  the  elect. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  heaven  is  to  be  reckoned  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship  with  those  bright  and  holy  beings,  our  fel- 
low-servants. We  shall  also  then  fully  know  how  much  (under 
God)  we  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  their  watchful  care  in 
the  days  of  our  frail  and  weak  humanity.  We  shall  see  those 
mighty  but  yet  gentle,  those  wise  but  yet  lowly  spirits,  who 
during  all  our  life  ministered  to  our  safety,  comfort,  and  welfiure; 
who  rejoiced  at  our  conversion;  who  were  spectators  of  our 
walk,  our  warfare,  and  our  worship ;  who  finally  carried  our  de- 
parting spirits  to  Him  who  gave  them.  Patriarchs  and  prophets, 
apostles  and  servants  of  God,  will  meet  with  the  heavenly  visi- 
tors, whom  some  of  them  entertained  upon  earth,  and  by  whom 
in  every  variety  of  circumstance  they  were  protected,  taught, 
and  comforted.  From  first  to  last  what  a  crowd  of  happy  remi- 
niscences will  enhance  the  joy  of  that  meeting-day!  Abraham's 
guests  at  Mamre  will  stand  with  him  around  the  throne  of  God. 
And  when  the  beloved  disciple  sings  with  all  the  company  of  the 
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redeemed  the  new  song,  amidst  the  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  angelic  voices  that  join  in  chorus  will  be  heard  that  of 
the  angel  who  brought  to  him  at  Patmos  the  revelation  of  com- 
ing things. 

"  To  testify  these  things  in  the  churches/'  was  the  impor- 
tant mission  of  the  angel  who  was  thus  the  honoured  medium 
of  communicating  the  last  words  that  Christ  addressed  to  his 
people.  Great  unquestionably  was  the  privilege  to  have  been 
charged  with  the  exhibition  of  the  splendid  panorama  of  the 
future  that  was  thus  presented  to  the  view  of  John.  But  the 
celestial  messenger  neither  shares  in  the  emotion,  nor  counte- 
nances the  weakness,  which  were  manifested  even  by  that  great 
apostle  when  he  had  seen  and  heard  these  things  (xx.  8).  In 
no  unguarded  moment  is  he  surprised  into  forgetfiilness  of  the 
Master's  honour  or  the  servant's  place.  Unconcerned  about  his 
own  dignity,  his  sole  aim  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  revelations 
he  has  communicated.  A  tone  of  peculiar  earnestness  and  so- 
lemnity marks  the  words  with  which  at  the  close  he  addresses 
John :  '^  These  words  are  faithful  and  true ;  and  the  Lord  God 
of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  hath  sent  his  angel  to  shew  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  come  to  pass  speedily.  And 
behold,  I  come  quickly :  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book."  (xxii.  6,  7.)  And  again  does  he 
emphatically  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
God,  when  he  calls  himself  the  fellow-servant  of  John,  and  of 
John's  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  "  those  who  keep  the  words 
of  this  bookP  (ver.  9.) 

Thus  have  we  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  (it  is  believed)  all 
the  principal  passages  of  Scripture  relative  to  the  interesting 
subject  it  was  proposed  to  consider.  In  the  necessarily  brief 
review  of  so  many,  and  some  of  them  diflBcult,  passages,  no  one 
can  expect  to  carry  with  him  throughout  the  judgment  of  every 
reader.  It  is  hoped  however  that  unbecoming  positiveness  on 
doubtful  points  has  been  avoided.  Such  at  least  was  the  writer's 
desire.  The  modest  diffidence  with  which  a  heathen  philosopher 
once  prefaced  what  he  had  to  say  on  a  then  obscure  subject, 
deserves  to  be  imitated  by  those  who  rejoice  in  light  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger :  "  Ea  quae  vis,  ut  potero,  explicabo :  nee 
tamen  quasi  Pythius  Apollo,  certa  ut  sint  et  fixa  quae  dixero ; 
sed  ut  homunculus  unus  e  multis,probabiliac6njectura  sequens. 
Ultra  enim  quo  progrediar,  quam  ut  veri  similia  videam,  non 
habeo :  certa  dicent  hi,  qui  et  percipi  ea  posse  dicunt,  et  se  sa- 
pientes  esse  profitentur."i'  P.  Q. 

g  Cicero  {Tmc,  i.  9.) 
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SOLOMOFS  BOm^ 

There  is  a  Hebrew  poem  of  lungalar  structure,  cootainiiig  pas- 
sages of  great  and  unrivalled  beauty,  which  neither  distance  of 
time,  di£Perence  of  manners,  nor  the  awkwardness  of  incom- 
petent and  blundering  translation,  has  been  able,  so  far,  to 
obscure,  that  they  will  not  affect,  and  that  very  sensibly,  even 
the  dullest  readers;  while  a  poetic  imagination  will  dwell  upon 
them  with  intense  delight.  Most  students  of  Hebrew  literature 
date  the  origin  of  the  poem  as  far  back  as  the  year  1000  b.c. 
— that  is,  several  centuries  anterior  to  Hesiod  or  Homer ;  and 
none  pretend  to  make  it  later  than  500  b.c,  a  century  earlier 
than  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history.  It  is  the  united 
voice  of  antiquity,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  generations, 
that  the  poem  was  written  by  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  oriental 
kings,  whose  reign  extended  from  the  year  1014  to  980  b.c. 

Of  this  poem,  I  now  propose  to  give  a  popular,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  strictly  philological  review ;  and  all  I  ask  as  the 
basis  of  the  examination  is,  that  you  admit,  what  I  presume 
none  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  poem,  written 
in  Palestine  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  some  time 
between  the  years  1000  and  500  b.c 

On  reading  the  poem,  we  find  in  it  two  charact^s,  who 
speak  and  act  throughout  the  whole ;  the  one  a  king  named 
Shelomoh  (the  Peaceful,  or  Prince  of  Peace)>  the  other  a 
female,  who  from  a  rustic  shepherdess  becomes  his  queen. 
This  female  bears  the  name  Shulamith,  which  is  simply  the 
feminine  of  the  name  Shelomoh,  the  two  having  to  each  other 
the  same  relation  as  the  Latin  names  Jttlius  and  Julia.  Com- 
pare i.  6,  iii.  11,  vi.  13,  viii.  12. 

There  is  also  throughout  the  whole,  as  in  the  Greek  dramas, 
a  chorus  of  virgins,  csdled  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  Compare 
ii.  7,  iii.  5,  v.  8,  9,  etc. 

Towards  the  close,  two  brothers  of  Shulamith  appear  and 
speak  each  once.     See  viii.  8,  9,  compared  with  i.  6. 

There  are  other  characters  occasionally  introduced  or  alluded 
to,  as  shepherds,  watchmen,  gardeners,  etc.,  but  they  are  mutes 
and  do  not  speak. 

Like  all  other  ancient  poems,  there  are  no  breaks,  no  initial 
letters,   no  marks  whatever,    to  indicate  change  of  scene  or 

a  This  Article,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  liane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  U.S.,  is  reprinted  from  tbt 
American  Biblical  Reponioryt  for  April,  1847. 
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speakers.  In  detecting  these  changes^  we  most  be  guided  alto- 
gether by  the  sense.  There  is  one  facility,  however,  in  the 
structure  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  renders  the  changes  as  plain  to  the 
attentive  reader  as  they  could  have  been  made  by  the  divisions 
and  the  initial  letters  of  the  modem  drama.  Throughout  the 
entire  poem  the  speakers  are  one  man  and  one  woman,  with 
only  occasional  remarks  by  the  chorus  of  virgins.  Now  the 
Hebrew  language  always  distinguishes  the  gender  of  the  pro- 
nouns in  the  second  person  as  well  as  the  third ;  and  it  also  dis- 
tinguishes the  gender  of  the  verbs  both  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular  and  plural.  By  attending  to  the  gender  of  the 
second  person  of  the  propouns  and  the  verbs,  we  can  always 
determine  whether  it  is  Shelomoh  or  Shulamith  who  is  ad- 
dressed; and  the  number  of  the  first  person,  together  with  the 
context,  will  always  shew  when  the  chorus  of  virgins  is  speaking. 

With  these  observations  for  our  guide,  we  will  enter  on  the 
poem  itself,  and  make  a  few  extracts  to  indicate  its  general 
tone  and  spirit. 

I.  Shulamith  is  first  introduced,  expressing  her  ardent 
admiration  of  Shelomoh  (i.  2 — 4).  She  then  turns  to  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  deprecates  their  contempt  for  her 
rustic  character  and  appearance  in  the  following  terms : 

I  am  black  yet  comely, 

Ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 

As  the  pavilions  of  Shelomoh. 

Eye  me  not  because  I  am  dark — 

Beca\ise  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me. 

My  mother's  sons  envied  me — 

They  set  me  to  keep  the  vineyards ; 

But  my  vineyard,*  that  which  is  my  own, 

I  have  not  k^t  it. — (i.  5,  6.) 

II.  After  this  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Shelomoh  and 
Shulanuth,  in  which  the  character  and  position  of  each  are 
described. 

^Au?.— Tell  me. 

Thou  whom  my  soul  loveth. 
Where  feedest  thou  thy  flock  ? 
Where  restest  thou  at  noon? 
Why  should  I  be  as  one  veiled*' 
Among  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ? 

i  Her  beauty.    See  also  viii.  8,  9,  12 

^  Regarded  as  a  prostitute.    See  Gen.  zzzviii.  14, 15. 
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SheL — K  thou  knowest  not, 

Thou  fairest  of  women, 

Follow  the  footsteps  of  the  flock. 

Feed  thy  twin  kids'* 

By  the  shepherds'  tents : 

To  my  Pharaoh's  chariot  horse, 

Do  I  compare  thee,  my  love ; 

Lovely  are  thy  cheeks  with  rings. 

Thy  neck,  with  chains. 

Golden  chains  will  I  provide  for  thee, 

With  points  of  silver. 

ShuL — Where  the  prince  is  on  his  divan. 

Thither  doth  my  perfume  send  its  fragrance.*' 
A  cluster  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved  to  me, 
A  bouquet  in  my  bosom  ; 
A  palm  cluster  for  the  garden  of  Engeddi 
Is  my  beloved  to  me. 

SheL — Behold,  thou  art  feir,  my  love. 
Behold  thou  art  lovely ; 
Thine  eyes  are  doves./ 

ShuL — Beautiful  art  thou,  my  beloved. 
Sacred  art  th6u ; 
This  green  turf  is  our  oouch,^ 
These  cedars  the  columns  of  our  palace ; 
These  cypresses  its  rafters  ; 
And  I  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
The  anemone  of  the  vale.* 

SheL — As  the  anemone  among  thorns,* 

So  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 

ShuL — As  the  fruit  tree  among  forest  trees,^' 

So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. — (i.  7 — ii.  3.) 

III.  During  this  interview,  Shulamith,  overcome  by  the 
strength  of  her  emotions,  falls  asleep  and  has  an  ecstatic  dream. 
Shelomoh,  both  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of  the 
dream,  charges  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  not  to  awaken  her. 

SheL — I  charge  you,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

d  All  the  flock  she  has. 
*  He  attracts  her  very  perfume. 

/  Not  dove's  eyes  J  but  doves — ^the  soft,  gentle,  loving  movement  of  the  eyes. 
9  They  are  in  the  field,  on  the  green  grass,  among  the  tall  cedars  and  spreading 
cypresses. 

h  She  compares  herself  to  the  small  and  lowly  flowers, 
i  He  turns  her  modest  self-estimation  to  compliment. 
3  She  returns  it. 
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By  the  gazelles  and  fawns  of  the  field, 
That  ye  disturb  her  not, 
That  ye  wake  her  not, 
Till  she*  please. 

Shul,  (asleep  and  dreaming) — The  voice  of  my  beloved, 
Lo  I  he  comes. 
Leaping  over  the  mountains. 
Bounding  over  the  hills' 
As  a  gazelle  is  my  beloved. 
As  a  fleeting  fawn. 
Lo  !  there  he  stands 
Beyond  the  wall. 

He  looks  through  the  lattice  work ; 
He  glances  at  the  window  ; 
My  beloved  speaks, 
He  speaks  to  me : 
"  Arise,  my  love, 
Arise  my  fair  one, 
Come  I — 

For  see  the  winter  is  past. 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
The  flowers  are  seen  in  the  ground, 
The  time  of  song  is  come. 
The  voice  of  the  turtle  dove 
Is  heard  in  our  land ; 
The  fig  tree  is  sweetening 
Her  green  figs; 
The  blossoming.vine 
Sends  forth  its  fragrance ; 
Arise,  my  love. 
Arise,  my  fair  one. 
Come  I 

My  dove  is  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,*" 
In  the  hiding  place  of  the  precipice. 
Let  me  see  thy  form ; 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
For  thy  voice  is  sweet, 
For  thy  form  is  beautiful." 
Catch  for  me  the  foxes,** 
The  little  foxes 
Which  destroy  the  vines, 
While  the  vineyard  is  in  blossom. 
My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 


^  The  verb  here  is  feminine. 

'  Just  as  we  see  things  in  dreams. 

m  He  complains  that  she  is  inaccessible  to  him. 

^  She  seeing  him  in  the  garden  thus  addresses  him. 
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He  18  feeding  bis  flock  among  the  wild  flowers  f 

When  the  day  breathes  cool, 

And  the  shadows  grow  long, 

Return,  0  my  beloved ; 

Bound  like  the  gazelle,  like  the  fleeting  fawn, 

Over  the  mountains  which  separate  us. 

By  night  upon  my  couch,^ 

I  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth ; 

I  seek  him  and  find  him  not. 

I  will^arise,  now, 

I  will  go  around  the  city, 

In  the  streets,  and  in  the  squares. 

And  seek  him  whom  my  soid  loveth, 

I  seek  him  and  find  him  not ; 

The  watchmen  met  me. 

Who  patrol  the  city ; 

Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ? 

Scarcely  had  I  passed  them — 

I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth : 

I  took  hold  of  him, 

I  would  not  let  him  go. 

Till  I  brought  him 

To  the  house  of  my  motiier, 

To  the  chamber  of  her  that  bare  me. 

Skel. — I  charge  you,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusal^n, 
By  the  gazelles  and  the  &wns  of  the  field. 
That  ye  disturb  her  not. 
That  ye  awaken  her  not 
Till  she  please.^^ — ^ii.  7 — ^iii.  6.) 

IV.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  see  a  nuptial  processioii 
approaching  the  city  from  the  country^  and  they  describe  it  in 
following  terms : 

Who  is  this  approaching  firom  the  country, 

Like  a  pillar  of  smoke — 

The  vapor  of  myrrh  and  firankincense. 

Bringing  the  most  costly  perfumes? 

Behold  the  palanquin,  the  palanquin  of  Shelomoh ! 

Sixty  heroes  surround  it, 

Of  the  heroes  of  Israe  j 

All,  with  sword  in  hand, 


o  Again  she  sees  him  feeding  his  flocks  beyond  the  mountaiiis.    All  so  perfbctlj 
dream-Uke. 

P  The  dream  takes  another  shape. 
q  Feminine  verb  again. 
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Skilful  in  war, 

Every  one  girt  with  a  sword, 

On  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  night. 

A  royal  palanquin 

Did  King  Shelomoh  make  for  himself; 

Its  poles  of  silver, 

Its  columns  of  gold. 

Its  hangings  of  purple, 

Its  couch  worked  with  love, 

By  the  daughters  of  Jerusal^n. 

Go  out  and  see  him, 

Ye  daughters  of  Zion, 

Behold  King  Shelomoh, 

In  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him, 

On  the  day  of  his  nuptials, 

In  the  day  of  the  joy  of  his  heart — (iii.  6 — 11.) 

Y.  Dialogue  between  Shelomoh  and  Shulamith : 

SheL — A  garden  enclosed 
Is  my  sister  bride  j 
A  spring  enclosed, 
A  foimtain  sealed  :** 
Thy  plants  a  fruit-paradise, 
With  most  exquisite  fruits ; 
Cyprus  and  nard, 
Crocus  and  cinnamon, 
Every  odoriferous  tree. 
Myrrh  and  aloes, 

The  most  delicious  aromatic  spices : 
A  garden  fount — 
A  spring  of  living  waters, 
Rivulets  of  Lebanon.* 
Blow,  0  north  wind  I 
Breathe  in  my  garden. 
That  its  fragrance  may  flow. 

Shul. — Let  my  beloved  enter  his  garden. 
And  eat  its  costly  fruits.* 

SheL — I  am  come  into  my  garden," 
My  sister  bride, 
I  pluck  my  myrrh  and  spices ; 
I  eat  my  honey  and  honeycomb ; 


r  Chaste,  inaccessible. 

«  All  a  figurative  description  of  the  charms  of  the  bride. 

t  She  affects  to  understand  him  literally. 

'<  He  tells  her  he  is  already  there. 
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I  drink  my  wine  and  milk ; 

Now  eat,  my  firiends,*' 

Drink  and  be  satisfied,  my  loved  ones. — (iv.  12 — ^v.  1.) 

VI.  A  night  scene ;  Shulamith  addresseth  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem^  whom  she  meets  in  her  search  for  Shelomoh,  tells 
them  what  had  happened  to  her,  and  why  she  was  in  search 
of  him ;  and  then  follows  a  dialogue  between  herself  and  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

I  was  sleeping,  but  my  heart  was  awake. 

The  voice  of  my  beloved,  he  knocked ; 

"  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  friend,**' 

My  dove,  my  pure  one. 

Open  to  me. 

For  my  head  is  wet  with  dew. 

My  locks  with  the  damps  of  the  night." 

"  I  have  taken  off  my  dress,  how  shall  I  put  it  on  ?' 

I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I  soil  them?" 

My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  at  the  hole  of  the  door  ;y 

My  inmost  aSections  were  moved  towards  him  ; 

I  arose  to  open  to  my  friend ; 

My  hands  topped  with  myrrh 

On  the  handles  of  the  bar ;« 

I  opened  to  my  beloved ; 

But  my  beloved  had  turned  away,  he  was  gone ; 

My  heart  went  out  after  his  voice ; 

I  sought  him,  but  found  him  not ; 

I  called  to  him,  but  he  answered  me  not. 

The  watchmen  who  patrol  the  city,  met  me ; 

They  beat  me ;  they  wounded  me ; 

They  took  off  my  veil  from  me,* 

The  keepers  of  the  walls  I 

I  adjure  you,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem ! 

If  ye  meet  my  beloved. 

What  shall  ye  tell  him  ? 

That  I  am  fainting  with  love, 

Daughters  ofJerus, — What  is  thy  beloved  above  another  beloved. 
Thou  fairest  of  women  ? 
What  is  thy  beloved  above  another  beloved, 
That  thou  dost  adjure  us  ? 

Shulamith. — My  beloved  is  fair  and  ruddy ; 
Distinguished  among  a  myriad ; 
His  head  is  pure  gold ; 

«'  What  lover  would  say  this  in  respect  to  his  beloved,  in  a  literal  love-song  ? 

^  He  speaks  to  her.        «  She  replies.        y  Narrative  resumed. 

*  Perfumed  by  him. 

«  Oriental  manners  force  upon  us  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  such  a  poem. 
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His  locks  curly,  and  black  as  the  raven  ; 

His  eyes  are  as  doves  by  fountains  of  water, 

Bathing  in  milk,  flowing  in  fulness  ;^ 

His  cheeks  garden  beds  of  spices, 

Aromatic  mounds ; 

His  lips  roses,  distilling  flowing  myrrh  ; 

His  hands  golden  cylinders,  set  with  topaz  ; 

His  body  pure  ivory,  spangled  with  sapphires  ; 

His  legs  columns  of  marble 

Fixed  in  pedestals  of  gold ; 

His  form  as  Lebanon, 

Elegant  as  the  cedars ; 

His  speech  most  delightful ; — 

He  is  altogether  most  lovely. 

Such  is  my  beloved. 

Such  is  my  friend, 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem  I 

Daughters  ofJerus. — Whither  hath  thy  beloved  gone. 
Thou  fairest  of  women. 
Whither  hath  thy  beloved  gone? 
We  would  seek  him  with  thee. 

Shulamiih, — My  beloved  hath  descended  to  his  garden, 
To  the  garden  bed  of  spices. 
To  feast  in  the  gardens, 
To  pluck  the  lilies  ; 

1  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine,* 

He  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies. — (v.  2 — vi.  3.) 

VII.  A  morning  scene  in  the  garden.     Shelomoh  goes  into 
his  garden  early  in  the  morning,  and  there  unexpectedly  sees 
Shulamith,  and  exclaims : 
Shel. — Who  is  this. 

That  looks  forth  like  the  morning  dawn, 

Fair  as  the  moon. 

Pure  as  the  sun, 

Terrible  as  a  host  in  battle  array? 

Shuh — To  my  nut  garden  I  came.*^ 

To  see  to  the  fruits  in  the  vale ; 

To  see  whether  the  vines  are  budding, 

Whether  the  apples  are  in  bloom. 

Ere  I  was  aware, 

My  soul  was  as  the  war  chariot* 

Of  my  noble  people. 

*  The  soft,  full,  rich,  moving,  loving  expression  of  the  eyes. 

*  Asserts  her  peculiar  interest  in  him — all  but  jealous. 
'^  She  apologizes  for  being  there. 

«  Excitement  occasioned  by  even  the  unseen  and  unknown  approach  of  her 
beloved. 
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Shel. — Retom/  return,  0  Sbulamith ! 
Betnm,  return, 
I  would  look  upon  thee. 

Skul, — Why  wouldst  thou  look  upon  Shulamith 

As  upon  a  chorus  of  dancers  x^ — (vi.  10 — 12.) 

Vni.  The  brothers  of  Shulamith  are  introduced,  consulting 
together  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  their  sister,  now  that  she 
is  addressed  by  Shelomoh,  pretending  that  she  is  too  young  to 
receive  such  addresses.  She  replies  to  them  indignantly ;  then 
follows  the  concluding  dialogue  between  herself  and  Shelomoh. 

First  Brother. — Our  sister  is  yet  young ; 
Her  bosom  is  not  full.* 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  sister, 
Now  that  she  is  addressed  ? 

Second  Brother, — If  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  build  upon  it  a  silver  palace; 
If  she  be  a  gate,  we  will  shut  it  up  with  boards  of  cedar.' 

ShuL — I  am  a  walV 

My  bosoms  are  towers ; 

Thus  was  I  in  his  sight. 

As  one  that  found  favour. 

A  vineyard  had  king  Shelomoh  in  Baal-hamon, 

He  gave  it  out  to  keepers. 

Each  man  got  for  its  fruits  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 

My  vineyard  I  keep  myself; 

The  thousand  pieces  of  silver  shall  be  for  thee,  Shelomob, 

The  keepers  shall  have  two  hundred.* 

Shel — ^Thou  dweller  in  gardens  ; 

Thine  associates  await  thy  voice, 
Let  me  hear  it. 

Shut. — Fly,  0  my  beloved ! 

Like  the  gazelle,  like  the  fleeting  fawn. 
On  the  spicy  mountains.^ — (viii.  8 — 12^) 

The  above  specimens  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  this  interesting  relic  of  antiquity. 

/  She  has  turned  to  go  away. 

y  Would  you  gaze  upon  me  as  men  gaze  upon  dancing  gala  ? 

A  Not  yet  marriageable. 

i  If  she  is  chaste  (like  a  wall)  we  will  ornament  her ;  if  she  is  open  (like  a  gate) 
we  will  shut  her  up. 

J  She  replies  indignantly  in  their  own  style. 

t  The  keepers  had  cheated  him,  but  she  would  do  him  justice.  Herself  is  the 
vineyard,  which  she  keeps,  and  keeps  it  for  him. 

'  They  escape  from  the  envious  brothers ;  their  union  b  perfected,  and  the 
poem  closes. 
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The  translations  are  firee,  bnt  I  believe  they  are  in  strict  fidelity 
to  the  meaning  and  form  of  the  original.  The  subject  is  the 
more  important  on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  which  are 
so  general  with  reference  to  this  book.  These  misunderstand- 
ings have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent^  that  many  even  now  are 
disposed  to  deny  the  book  a  place  among  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. Objections  to  its  place  in  the  canon^  however,  are  wholly 
arbitrary ;  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  testimony  to  give  them 
plausibility.  The  attempt,  I  think,  has  never  been  made  to 
displace  it  from  the  canon  on  philological  grounds ;  and  I  pre- 
sume, never  will  be  made  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  true  there  is  no  express  quotation  from  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  it  is  true  also  that  it  is  not  expressly 
quoted  by  Philo ;  but  its  existence  as  a  part  of  the  canon  is 
recognized  by  Josephus,  and  all  the  early  Christian  writers, 
and  it  has  always  made  a  part  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
which  was  completed  probably  some  200  years  before  Christ. 
On  this  topic  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  Eichhom  in  his 
EMeitung  ins  Alt.  Test.,  Th.  I.,  109—179,  wholly  exhaust  the 
subject,  and  are  perfectly  unanswerable. 

1.  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  in  his  work  against  Apion,  I., 
8,  compared  with  Antiq.  viii.,  2,  5,  is  entirely  explicit  with 
ref^ence  to  this  book. 

2.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  went  to  Palestine  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
Scriptural  books  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  found  the  Canticles 
among  the  number. — Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist,  iv.,  26. 

3.  Origen,  of  Alexandria,  the  best  biblical  scholar  of  his 
time  (born  a.d.  185,  died  253),  after  the  most  patient  and 
accurate  investigation,  came  to  the  same  result. — ^Euseb.  Eccl. 
Hist,  vi.,  26. 

4.  Jerome,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  most  learned  critic  of 
the  Latin  church,  in  his  Prologus  galeat'os  to  the  Vulgate,  gives 
the  same  testimony. 

5.  The  Jewish  Talmud,  written  between  the  second  and 
fourth  centuries,  witnesses  the  same. 

6.  So  also  Theodoret,  the  learned  bishop  of  Cyprus,  a.d. 
450,  testifies  in  the  same  way.  Indeed  the  testimony  is  uni- 
form ;  it  is  all  on  one  side.  Compare  Eichhorn  as  above,  and 
Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  P.  ix.,  vol.  2,  p.  269—272. 

If  a  fact  can  be  established  by  testimony,  it  is  established 
by  testimony  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  a  part  of  the 
Hebrew  canon  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  internal 
evidence  against  it;  but  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  all  in  its  favour, 
for  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  acknowledged 
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to  be  canonical,  which  are  exceedingly  like  it  both  in  sentiment 
and  imagery.  Let  the  reader  carefully  consult  passages  like  the 
following:  Ps.  xlv.,  Jer.  iii.,  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  13:  Hos.  i.  2,3; 
and  compare  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.,  and  the  notes  on  these  lectures  in  the  Andover 
edition,  1829. 

But  the  book  is  objected  to  as  being  indelicate  in  its  expres- 
sions.    To  this  we  reply : 

1.  That  much  of  this  indelicacy  is  the  fault  of  the  trans- 
lators, and  not  of  the  original  poem.  No  one  quality  of  the 
poem  will  more  forcibly  strike  a  reader  of  the  original,  who  is 
capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  than  the  delicacy,  the  purity,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
language.  Our  English  translators  were  theologians  and  not 
poets ;  they  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  or  did  not  feel  their  position  sufficiently  secure,  to 
preserve  them  from  a  too  implicit  reliance  on  preceding  trans- 
lators, who  had  not  only  been  as  unpoetical  as  themselves^  but 
most  of  them  were  monks  and  recluses,  whose  minds  too  often 
are  but  a  cage  for  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  Of  the  fact 
here  stated,  every  reader  will  be  convinced  who  will  compare 
our  English  translation  with  the  Hebrew  original,  or  with  any 
good  modern  translation,  like  that  of  Herder,  De  Wette,  or 
Bosenmiiller. 

2.  Some  of  the  alleged  indelicacy  arises  from  mistaking 
descriptions  of  the  dress  for  descriptions  of  the  naked  person. 
Chap.  V.  10 — 16,  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  description  of  the 
naked  person,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  less 
in  accordance  with  the  language  itself.  Those  parts  of  the  per- 
son which  custom  exposes  to  view  are  indeed  described ;  but  as 
to  those  parts  which  custom  conceals,  it  is  the  dress  and  not  the 
skin  which  is  described ;  for  example :  His  head  is  as  the  most 
fine  gold,  and  his  hair  is  curled  and  as  black  as  the  raven.  What 
is  this  but  the  turban,  gold-coloured  or  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  the  raven  black  ringlets  appearing  below  it  ?  How  else 
could  his  head  be  yellow  and  his  hair  black  ?  unless,  indeed,  he 
were  a  bald-headed  mulatto,  and  that  surely  would  be  a  curious 
subject  for  amorous  eulogy,  besides  being  directly  contrary  to 
the  context;  for  his  complexion  is  just  before  described  as  white 
and  ruddy,  v.  10. 

Again,  v.  14 :  His  body  is  as  white  ivory  girded  with  sap- 
phires. How  admirably  this  corresponds  with  the  snow-white 
robe  and  the  girdle  set  full  of  jewels,  as  we  see  it  in  Sir  Robert 
Kerr  Porter^s  portrait  of  the  late  King  of  Persia !  But  what  is 
there,  I  pray  you,  on  the  naked  body  that  looks  like  a  girdle  of 
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sapphires  ?    Do  you  suppose  the  loved  one  is  eulogized  for  hav- 
ing the  disease  called  the  shingles? 

Again,  chap.  vii.  2,  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  front 
clasp  of  the  female  dress,  which  viras  usually  of  gold,  and  set 
with  rubies  and  other  brilliants.  Nothing  is  more  common 
among  the  Oriental  poets  than  the  comparing  rubies  with  wine 
and  wine  with  rubies;  but  how  utterly  absurd  if  the  naked 
body  is  supposed  to  be  described !  So  also  the  fawn-coloured 
robe  and  the  snow-white  girdle  are  represented  by  the  next 
figure;  but  what  is  there  on  the  naked  body  to  correspond 
to  it? 

3.  Some  of  the  supposed  indelicacy  arises  from  a  change  of 
manners ;  see  v.  5 ;  vii.  3.  There  is  certainly  no  indelicacy  in 
describing  those  parts  of  the  person  which  are  always  exposed 
to  view,  as  the  face  and  hands.  All ,  the  monuments  and  pic- 
tures of  ancient  Egypt  shew  us  that  the  ancient  Oriental  ladies 
dressed  so  as  fully  to  expose  the  bosom,  and  of  course  there 
could  have  been  no  indelicacy  in  alluding  to,  or  describing  it. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  words,  every  generation 
changes  in  its  views  of  delicacy  and  propriety.  The  English 
language  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  present  age  is  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  this.  In  a  poem  nearly  three  thousand 
years  old  we  may  well  expect  some  deviation  from  our  present 
views  of  propriety  in  respect  to  the  use  of  words,  though  there 
are  not  more  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  properly  translated,  than 
in  Hesiod  or  Homer,  or  even  in  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  The 
fact,  too,  that  men  and  women  live  separately  in  the  Oriental 
world,  makes  a  great  difference  in  respect  to  the  use  of  words. 

Some  object  to  the  poem  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptural  canon, 
because,  as  they  allege,  it  is  a  description  of  physical  love,  and 
as  such,  unworthy  a  place  among  the  sacred  books. 

Allowing  it  to  be  a  description  of  physical  love,  I  presume 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  original  will  deny  that  it  is  wed- 
ded loye;  a  chaste  and  legitimate  affection.  Why  should  a 
passion  so  strong,  so  universal,  so  essential  to  the  happiness — 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  human  race,  be  denied  a  place  in  a 
revelation  from  God  to  man?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  not  a 
place  in  every  part  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  ? 
God  is  the  author  of  the  human  constitution  as  well  as  of  the 
Bible;  and  He  has  in  all  respects  adapted  his  revelation  to  the 
nature  of  the  beings  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  one  of  the  most  important  and  never  absent 
phenomena  in  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  man  should 
never  be  noticed  in  a  revelation  to  him  from  his  Creator.  If  the 
viciousness  and  licentiousness  of  men  have  loaded  this  subject 
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with  vile  and  filthy  associations  in  vile  and  filthy  minds^  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  God  or  pf  his  Revelation.  The  vine  will  not  be 
destroyed^  nor  the  grapes  annihilated^  because  wicked  men 
make  themselves  beasts  with  wine. 

But  this  is  an  Oriental  ^ook^  written  in  an  Oriental  land, 
by  an  Oriental  author,  and  intended  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  use  of  an  Oriental  people;  and  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
their  manners  and  their  rules  of  composition,  and  not  by  ours. 
Now  it  is  the  universal  custom  in  the  Oriental  world,  and 
always  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  to  represent  spiritual 
subjects  under  this  peculiar  figure.  The  figure  is  appropriated 
to  such  subjects.  In  the  Bible  itself,  where  the  words  of  this 
class  are  used  once  in  the  Uteral  sense,  they  are  used  ten  times 
in  the  metaphorical  sense;  so  that  in  fact,  the  metaphorical 
instead  of  the  literal  becomes  the  most  obvious  sense,  not  only 
in  the  Bible,  but  in  all  Oriental  literature.  In  respect  to  the 
Bible,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact,  by  taking  a 
Concordance,  and  tracing  the  use  of  the  words  fore,  marriage, 
adultery,  fornication,  whoredom,  and  the  like.  The  figure  is 
appropriated  equally  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
In  addition  to  the  chapters  already  referred  to,  and  which  in  the 
places  where  they  occur  are  plainly  declared  to  be  allegorical, 
examine  also  the  following — Isa.  liv.  5;  Ixii.  5;  Jerem.  ii.  2; 
Ezek.  xvi.  8;  Matt.  ix.  15 ;  John  iii.  29;  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eph.  v. 
23,  31 ;  Rev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2.  Compare  also  the  very  elaborate  I 
and  satisfactory  investigation  by  BosenmiUler  in  the  volume  I 
above  quoted,  p.  265 — 68. 

But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  Bible  for  the  appropriation  of  I 
this  figure.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,  p.  iii.,  c.  9.  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.,  p.  353 
(5th  edition,  p.  165),  and  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  vol.  i.,  p.  445,  has  given  numberless  examples  from  all  the 
most  celebrated  Asiatic  poets.  There  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  an  Oriental  poem  of  this  kind,  with  an  Oriental  commentary, 
in  my  notes  to  Lowth^s  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  439-40, 
Andover  edition.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  Solo- 
mon^s  Song,  has  given  two  very  striking  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  namely — the  Chaldee  Targam  on  Canticles,  and  the  Gita- 
gorinda,  a  sacred  poem  of  the  Hindoos.  Professor  Stuart  has 
given  other  examples,  more  recently  brought  to  light,  in  his 
late  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  p.  391 — 93. 

It  is  certainly  proper  to  estimate  the  literary  character  of  a  j 
work  by  the  habits  of  judging  on  such  subjects,  which  prevailed 
at  the  time,  and  among  the  people  with  whom  the  work  origi 
nated.     Judging  by  this  rule,  we  should  at  once  decide  that  the 
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Song  of  Solomon  is  an  allegory ;  and  this  has  been  the  uniform 
judgment  of  the  most  skilful  Oriental  scholars^  both  of  those  who 
have  admitted  its  inspiration,  as  Lowth,  and  those  who  hav^ 
considered  it  merely  a  human  composition,  as  Bosenmiiller.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Scholia  already 
referred  to,  is  one  of  the  most  candid,  thorough-going,  and  per- 
fectly convincing  that  I  have  ever  read.  A  mere  sense  of  literary 
justice,  without  any  regard  to  the  book  as  an  inspired  writing, 
compels  this  learned  but  rationalizing  critic  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  allegorical  interpretation  as  the  only  possible  one. 

In  this  sense  the  Jewish  writers,  from  the  earliest  times, 
have  always  understood  it,  and  they  surely  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  know  something  of  their  own  literature.  Without  this  inter- 
pretation, it  is  hardly  possible  that,  with  their  views,  they  would 
have  received  it  into  the  sacred  canon.  Let  the  reader  examine 
the  Chaldee  Targum,  or  paraphrase,  already  referred  to,  trans- 
lated by  Adam  Clarke,  and  inserted  in  his  Commentary.  This 
paraphrase  was  made  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  probably  before  the  traditionary  interpretation  from  the 
author  himself  could  have  been  entirely  lost.  In  the  same  sense 
it  is  understood  by  Aben  Ezra,  Jarchi,  and  other  distinguished 
Jewish  writers,  as  well  as  by  almost  every  one  of  the  earlier 
Christia:n  writers.  Here  Jewish  tradition,  and  Christian  tradi- 
tion, and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  tradition  from  the 
author  himself,  are  perfectly  coincident. 

Finding  therefore,  this  oriental  poem  in  an  oriental  collec- 
tion of  rehgious  books,  and  attended  with  so  unbroken  a  tradi- 
tion in  respect  to  its  meaning,  all  the  presumption  is  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  itself,  and  see  whether  its 
phenomena  correspond  to  this  presumption. 

1.  The  names  of  the  two  principal  characters,  namely,  She- 
lomoh,  and  Shulamith,  are  in  the  original  quite  as  significant^  as 
John  Bunyan's  Christian  and  Christiana,  Obstinate  and  Pliable, 
Faithful  and  Hopeful,  &c. 

2.  The  sudden  changes  from  the  singular  to  the  plural 
number  in  the  part  of  the  dialogue  sustained  by  Shulamith, 
indicate  that  her  name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  collective  sense. 
Draw  ME,  WE  ivill  run  after  thee.  The  king  hath  brought 
ME  into  his  chambers;  we  will  be  glad,  etc,  i.  4,  and  many 
other  places. 

8.  Shulamith  is  put  in  situations  and  made  to  utter  expres- 
sions, which,  if  literally  understood,  are  so  entirely  abhorrent  to 
Oriental  manners,  that  no  sane  writer,  certainly  no  writer  so 
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skilful  as  the  author  of  this  poem  shews  himself  to  be^  would 
ever  put  into  a  literal  love  song ;  though  they  are  all  very  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  when  understood  allegorically.  Such  are 
iii.  1 — 4;  v.  7 ;  viii.  1,  2.  Such  scenes  and  expressions  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  allegorical  poetry  of  the  East^  but  in  their 
literal  amatory  songs  they  can  never  occur.  Literally  under- 
stood^ they  would  doom  their  heroines  to  everlasting  infamy^ 
and  certainly  no  poet  ever  thus  treats  his  favourites. 

4.  The  entire  absence  of  everything  like  jealousy,  in  situa- 
tions where  that  passion  must  appear  in  a  literal  love  song,  is 
proof  of  the  allegorical  character  of  the  piece.  See  i.  4;  v.  1; 
vi.  8,  9. 

5.  The  dreamy  and  fanciful,  and  even  impossible  character 
of  many  of  the  scenes,  shews  that  they  cannot  be  understood 
literally. 

ii.  14 — 16.  Shulamith  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rocks,  in  the 
concealments  of  the  precipices,  and  Shelomoh  wishes  to  see  her 
and  hear  her  speak.  He  is  in  the  garden  at  night,  and  she  tells 
him  to  catch  the  jackalls  that  are  destroying  the  vines.  She 
sees  him  feeding  his  flocks  in  a  distant  field  of  anemones.  She 
sees  him  beyond  the  mountains  which  separate  them ;  and  calls 
upon  him  to  leap  over  them  like  the  gazelle  and  the  fleeting 
fawn,  to  rejoin  her  at  evening.  All  these  things  occur  together 
at  the  same  time  and  place. 

iv.  8.  Shelomoh  calls  upon  Shulamith  to  go  vdth  him  to  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  among  the  lions'  dens 
and  the  leopards'  lairs,  and  enjoy  the  fine  prospect  over  the 
plains  of  Damascus. 

Numerous  impossibilities  of  this  kind  will  occur  to  every 
intelligent  reader  of  the  poem. 

There  are  people  who  take  up  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  read  it  all  through  as  a  delightful  story,  without  once  sus- 
pecting that  it  is  an  allegory,  who  scarcely  allow  themselves  to 
suspect  that  it  is  not  all  literally  true,  and  who  would  think 
rather  meanly  of  so  extensively  a  traveller  as  Mr.  Buckingham, 
if  he  had  never  seen  the  Hill  Difficulty,  or  the  Delectable 
Mountains, — had  never  visited  the  Palace  Beautiful,  or  Vanity 
Pair.  The  indications  of  allegory  in  that  beautiful  story  of  the 
Pilgrim,  considering  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  comparative 
length  of  the  two  pieces,  are  scarcely  more  conspicuous  than  in 
this  exquisite  song  of  Israel's  wisest  king.  How  do  we  know  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  to  be  an  allegory,  any  more  than  Robinson 
Crusoe  ?  Because  we  have  the  tradition  from  the  author,  the 
names  of  the  characters,  the  circumstances,  and  the  aptness  of 
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the  application.  The  same  evidence  we  have  in  respect  to  the 
Canticles ;  only,  as  the  work  is  shorter,  more  ancient,  and  more 
remote,  the  evidence  is  less  obvions  at  first  sight. 

We  will  now  examine  some  of  the  objections  which  are 
usually  urged  against  the  allegorical  interpretation : 

1.  The  difficulty  and  variety  of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
This  objection  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  literal 
than  to  the  allegorical  method.  Almost  all  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretations, following  the  analogy  of  the  Bible  and  Oriental 
usage,  proceed  on  one  and  the  same  idea ;  namely,  the  mutual 
love  between  God  and  his  chosen  people;  while  the  literal  expo- 
sitions, having  neither  guide  nor  limit,  neither  way-mark  nor 
boundary,  are  almost  infinitely  diversified,  and  scarcely  any  two 
alike.  The  literal  interpretations  differ  essentially,  the  alle- 
gorical only  circumstantially.  The  Jews  applied  the  poem  to 
themselves  as  being  the  chosen  people  of  Gk)d,  and  the  Chris- 
tians to  themselves  as  being  the  chosen  people  of  God.  They 
in  fact  agree  in  their  interpretation,  they  differ  only  as  to  the 
question  who  are  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

2.  The  supposed  uselessness  of  the  allegory.  To  the  Orien- 
tals, who  are  accustomed  to  writings  of  this  kind,  whose  taste 
and  habits  demand  them,  the  allegory  is  not  useless,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  both  pleasurable  and  profitable.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  liuman  race  who  have  lived  on  the  earth,  have  been 
Orientals;  more  than  half  of  those  who  are  living  now,  are 
Orientals;  the  Bible  is  an  Oriental  book,  originally  given  to 
Orientals  and  written  by  them ;  and  considering  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  the  Orientals  entitled,  out  of  the  800  pages 
of  which  the  Bible  is  composed,  to  have  at  least  three  p£^es 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  taste?  Considering  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  should  think  this  quite  a  reasonable  allowance  to 
make  them  out  of  their  own  Bible.  We  Occidentals  assume  a 
great  deal,  when  we  assume  that  this  Bible,  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  human  race,  and  which  was  prepared  by  Oriental 
men,  should  all  be  exactly  suited  to  our  tastes  and  our  habits  of 
thought.  The  wonder  is,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Bible  is 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  people  so  remote 
in  every  respect,  in  time,  in  place,  in  mind,  in  manners,  from 
its  original  source.  Had  it  not  been  dictated  by  Him  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  universally,  had  it  not  developed  itself  from 
the  very  nucleus  of  human  nature,  its  adaptations  could  never 
have  been  so  wonderfully  diversified  as  the  fact  has  proved  them 
to  be. 

But  the  objection  assumes  altogether  too  much  on  another 
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ground.  The  allegory  is  not  useless  even  to  the  Occidentals. 
There  are  persons  and  there  are  states  of  mind,  even  among 
ourselves,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  to  which  it  affords 
the  richest  devotional  excitement,  and  a  devotional  excitement 
of  the  purest  character.  The  devotional  poetry  of  Dr.  Watts  is 
a  sufficient  illustration  of  this  point.  But  we  have  a  better  illus- 
tration in  our  own  country,  in  the  metaphysician  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who,  though  the  driest  and  most  astute  of  scholastic 
theologians,  had  a  heart  and  imagination  of  Oriental  richness 
and  fervour.  Bead  the  following  extracts  from  his  account  of 
his  own  religious  experience. 

"  I  remember  the  thoughts  I  used  then  to  have  of  holiness, 
and  said  sometimes  to  myself,  'I  do  certainly  love  holiness  such 
as  the  gospel  prescribes.'  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  what  was  ravishingly  lovely;  the  highest 
beauty  and  amiableness — a  divine  beauty ;  far  purer  than  any- 
thing here  on  earth ;  and  that  everything  was  like  mire  and 
defilement  in  comparison  with  it. 

"  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contempla- 
tions on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming, 
serene,  calm  nature;  which  brought  an  inexpressible  purity, 
brightness,  peacefulness,  and  ravishment  to  the  soul.  In  other 
words,  that  it  made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with 
all  manner  of  pleasant  flowers,  all  pleasant,  delightfiil,  and 
undisturbed ;  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle,  vivifying 
beams  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  trtie  Christian,  as  I  then  wrote 
my  meditations,  appeared  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we 
see  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  low  and  humble  in  the  ground, 
opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's 
glory;  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing  around 
a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully  and  lovingly  in  the 
midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all  in  like  manner  opening 
their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no 
part  of  creature  holiness  of  which  I  had  so  great  a  sense  of  its 
loveliness  as  humility,  brokenness  of  heart,  and  poverty  of 
spirit ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for : 
My  heart  panted  after  this :  to  lie  low  before  Gfod,  as  in  the 
dust !  that  I  might  be  nothing,  and  that  God  might  be  all; 
that  I  might  become  as  a  little  child. 

'A"  5|C  *7v  'n^  9|C  5jC 

"And  as  I  was  walking  there  (in  his  father's  field),  and 
looking  up  on  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  i 
sweet  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  that  I 
know  not  how  to  express.     I  seemed  to  see  them  both  in  sweet 
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conjunction ;  majesty  and  meekness  joined  together !  It  was  a 
sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty,  and  also  a  majestic  meek- 
ness ;  a  high,  great,  and  holy  gentleness. 

"  After  this,  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased, 
and  became  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward 
sweetness.  The  appearance  of  everything  was  altered;  there 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  beautiful  appearance  of  divine 
glory  in  almost  everything ;  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the 
clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  and  trees ;  in  the 
water,  and  all  nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I 
often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and  in 
the  day  spend  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  the  sky, 
to  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  these  things ;  in  the  meantime 
singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  my  contemplations  of  Creator  and 
Redeemei:.^^ 

After  reading  these  extracts,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  him  saying  in  the  same  connexion : 

"  The  whole  book  of  Canticles  used  to  be  pleasant  to  me, 
and  I  used  to  be  much  in  reading  it  about  that  time,  and  found 
from  time  to  time  an  inward  sweetness  that  would  carry  me 
away  in  my  contemplations.  This  I  know  not  how  to  express 
otherwise  than  by  a  calm  delightful  abstraction  of  the  soul  from 
all  the  concerns  of  the  world;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision  or 
fixed  ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  con- 
versing with  Christ,  and  rapt,  and  swallowed  up  in  God.  The 
sense  I  had  of  divine  things  would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up 
au  ardour  in  my  soul  that  I  know  not  how  to  express. 

"While  thus  engaged,  it  always  seemed  natural  for  me  to 
sing  or  chant  forth  my  meditations ;  or  to  speak  my  thoughts 
in  soliloquies  with  a  singing  voice.^^ 

The  soft,  rich,  glowing,  all-absorbing  devotional  feeling  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  would  soon  cure  people  of  all  their  scruples 
in  respect  to  the  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's. 

3.  The  luscious  if  not  lascivious  character  of  the  devotional 
feeling  excited  and  nourished  by  the  book,  is  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion against  its  sacred  character. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  devotional  feeling  of 
Edwards ;  very  little,  if  any,  in  Watts ;  not  to  allude  to  many 
others  of  equal  purity.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  such  a 
kind  of  devotional  feeling  has  sometimes  existed;  but  it  has 
arisen  from  neglecting  a  principle  which  the  Bible  always  ob- 
serves. The  love  of  God  or  Christ  for  the  individual  is  not 
expressed  in  the  Bible  by  this  figure,  but  only  the  divine  love 
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for  the  whole  commnnily  of  the  godly.  In  this  very  poem,  the 
plural  pronoun  and  the  plural  verb  are  often  used  in  respect  to 
Shulamith,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this 
individualizing  interpretation,  and  it  is  only  this  kind  of  inter- 
pretation that  becomes  voluptuous  or  fanatical. 

We  will  dose  with  a  few  hints  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  the  allegory. 

The  literal  costume  is  that  of  a  marriage  song.  The  imagery 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Compare  1  Sings  iii.  1;  vii.  8;  ix.  24; 
with  Songi.  9;  vi.  12,  etc.  The  general  idea  is,  the  mutual 
love  of  Qod  and  his  people;  the  vicissitudes,  the  triak,  the  back- 
slidings,  the  repentings,  and  finally  the  perfect  and  eternal 
union  of  the  Church  with  its  Lord  and  Saviour. 

If  so  disposed,  we  may  make  of  it  a  very  pretty  allegory  of 
the  development  of  the  Christian  church  out  of  the  Jewish.  In 
this  case  Shelomoh,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  would  be  Christ. 
Shulamith,  the  rustic  shepherdess,  who  suffers  so  much,  the 
Christian  community,  both  Jewish  and  Grentile,  in  its  inci- 
piency ;  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  the  inquiring  and  Chris- 
tianly  disposed  portions  of  the  Jewish  community,  such  as 
Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  etc.,  and  the  envious  brothers 
of  Shulamith,  the  scornful  and  persecuting  Sadducees  and  Pha- 
risees. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  Orientals  carry  their 
allegorical  application  of  language,  we  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts 
from  the  poet  Hafiz.  (See  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  469.) 

"  He  is  drunk,  but  only  with  the  love  of  the  eternal  covenant, 
He  who  in  the  manner  of  Hafiz  drinks  pure  wine." 

''  Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  drunk  with  the  juice  of  the  grape ; 
We  visit  the  taverns  where  we  become  drunk  with  the  wine  ci  the 
divine  covenant." 

"  The  ebriety  of  love  is  not  on  thy  head ; 

Depart,  for  ^ou  art  drunk  with  ^e  juice  of  the  grape." 

"  Thy  whole  form  is  delicately  made, 

Every  place  where  thou  art  is  sweet, 

My  heart  by  thy  sweetness,  by  thy  honeyed  joy. 

Is  delighted." 

The  following  is  Hafiz's  method  of  calling  for  a  cup  d 
wine : — 

*^  Bring  me  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  moon.'' 
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The  moon  is  the  cup,  the  sun  is  the  wine.  The  Sufi  sect 
have  a  large  and  regularly  constructed  lexicon,  the  very  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  give  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  words 
most  frequently  used  in  poetry  of  this  kind.  The  following  are 
specimens : 

Wine — Devotion. 
Sleep— Meditation. 
Perftime — Religious  hope. 
Kiss— Pious  rapture. 
Beauty^ — Perfections  of  God. 
Tresses — Glory  of  God. 
Lips — Mysteries  of  God. 
Ebriety — Religious  ardour. 

Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  Oriental  literature  will  think 
it  strange  or  far-fetched  to  give  to  the  Canticles  an  allegorical 
interpretation;  on  the  contrary,  the  literal  interpretation,  to  the 
Oriental  eye,  is  the  one  which  is,  beyond  example,  strange  and 
far-fetched. 


THE  VOICE  OF  ISRAEL  FROM  THE  ROCES  OF  SINAI. 

7%c  One  Primeval  Language  traced  ewperimentally  thrtmgh  An- 
cient Inscriptions,  §•(?. ;  including  the  Voice  of  Israel  from  the 
Rocks  of  Sinai.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Fobsteb,  B.I).  Lon- 
don: Bentley,  1851. 

It  is  rare  that  any  great  event  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  how- 
ever remote,  passes  without  leaving  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
some  material  trace,  or  in  the  memories  of  races  occupying 
subsequently  the  same  theatre,  some  tradition  which  illustrates 
and  confirms  written  records.  These  written  records  often,  it 
is  true,  contain  within  themselves  their  own  proofs— in  the 
accuracy  of  geographical  allusions,  agreement  with  the  general 
scheme  of  chronology,  and  a  certain  air  of  probability  which 
cannot  be  defined,  but  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Scepticism 
pretends  to  be  very  critical;  but  its  canons  are  easily  learned 
and  still  more  easily  applied.  We  have  never  heard  a  better 
reason  for  disbelieving  that  ^^  Israel  of  a  truth  came  out  of 
Egypt*^  than  this :  "  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it."  Stubborn  deniers,  however,  are  now  rarely  met  with ; 
and  if  we  were  disposed  to  enter  very  seriously  at  present  into 
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the  argument^  we  should  find  few  to  oppose  us  but  the  cohort 
of  skirmishing  wits  who  jest  on  such  subjects  according  to  the 
rule : — "  To  raise  laughter  it  is  necessary  to  treat  light  things 
in  a  grave  manner^  and  grave  things  in  a  light  manner  /^  and 
who  in  general  have  no  ftirther  purport  in  what  they  say. 

We  approach  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Forster^s  new  theories^ 
therefore,  without  admitting  the  necessity  of  any  fresh  proof, 
without  being  more  than  pleased  at  the  assumed  discovery  of 
"  contemporary  records  of  the  Exodus/'  If  the  readings  now 
offered  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  we  shall  have  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  above-mentioned — ^that  historical  events  almost 
always  leave  traces  or  memories  of  themselves  other  than  vmtten 
documents ;  but  we  shall  not  draw  a  long  breath  as  if  relieved 
from  painfal  uncertainty.  The  general  truth  of  the  account 
given  by  Moses  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  would 
explain  away  the  miracles,  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is 
as  certain  that  the  Hebrews  sojourned  a  certain  time  in  Egypt, 
and  were  led  forth  into  the  desert  and  resided  there,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Canaan,  as  that  Rome  warred  with  Carthage 
or  that  the  Normans  conquered  England. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  all  idea  of  receiving  Mr.  Porster's 
alleged  discovery  as  an  important  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Scripture  history,  we  regard  it  as  highly  interesting  in  every 
other  respect;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with 
the  somewhat  detailed  account  of  it  which  we  intend  to  give, 
premising  that  our  opinion  has  been  formed,  not  on  a  mere  cur- 
sory examination,  but  by  patient  study,  disturbed  now  and  then 
by  many  doubts  all  more  or  less  set  at  rest  by  further  inquiry. 
We  shall  begin  by  transcribing  and  abridging  from  Mr.  Forster 
what  may  be  called  the  biography  of  the  discovery. 

**  It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years,  since  a  mer- 
chant of  Alexandria,  Gosmas  by  name,  from  his  voyages  to  India  somamed 
Indicopleostes,  visited  on  foot  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  and  was  the  fbrstto 
discover,  or  at  least  to  make  known  to  the  world,  the  extraordinaiy  fact 
of  the  existence,  upon  all  the  rocks  at  the  various  resting-stations  through- 
out that  uninhabitable  wilderness,  of  numerous  inscriptions  in  a  then,  as 
now,  imknown  character  and  language.  By  certain  Jews,  who  formed 
part  of  his  company,  and  who  professed  to  understand  and  interpret  their 
meaning,  these  inscriptions,  Cosmas  further  relates,  were  assigned  to  the 
age  of  Moses  and  the  Exode,  and  ascribed  to  their  own  ancestors — ^the 
ancient  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  of  Sin !  The  high 
antiquity  implied  by  this  Jewish  tradition  was  corroborated  to  the  eye  of 
the  Egyptian  voyager  by  a  most  remarkable  circumstance ;  namely,  that 
many  of  the  inscriptions  in  question  were  upon  broken-off  rocks,  lying 
scattered  over  the  vallies,  rocks  which  had  fallen  at  unknown  periods  from 
the  cliffs  above,  self-eridently  by  reason  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  winter 
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torrents  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  For  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  in- 
scriptions npon  the  fallen  fragments  still  in  being,  in  several  instances  are 
found  inverted,  it  follows  that  the  writing  had  been  engraved  before  the 
rocks  were  broken  off." 

The  curious  facts  mentioned  by  Cosmas  lay  unnoticed  until 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Montfaucon 
in  a  remark  on  the  passage  expressed  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  inscriptions^  though  he  disdainfuUy  passed  over  their 
alleged  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  that  day  to  this  no 
one  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  seriously  to  examine  the 
question  from  Cosmas's  point  of  view  until  in  1844  some  one 
directed  Mr.  Porster's  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  At  first  glance,"  says  he,  "  I  was  struck  by  the  clear  identity  of 
several  of  the  characters  with  characters  of  the  old  Hamyaritic  alphabet 
recovered  at  Hisn  Ghorab  [by  Mr.  Forster  himself,  in  a  singularly  inge- 
nious manner]  ;  and  whose  powers  were  already  ascertained  by  the  decy- 
pherment  of  the  Hisn  Ghorab  inscription.  Frqm  the  discovery,  at  Sinai 
also,  of  these  newly  recovered  letters,  I  was  presently  led  on  to  notice 
among  the  Sinaitic  characters,  other  characters  of  previously  known  forms 
and  powers — some  Hebrew,  some  Greek,  and  some  Arabic.  A  little  reflec- 
tion upon  these  phenomena  soon  suggested  to  my  mind,  as  the  only  sound 
and  safe  rule  of  experimental  decypherment,  the  following  simple  canon ; — 
that,  in  comparing  an  unknown  with  known  alphabets,  letters  of  the  same 
known  forms  be  assumed  to  possess  the  same  known  powers.  For,  how- 
ever in  Greek  and  the  idioms  of  the  West,  this  rule  might  prove  uncer- 
tain, there  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  moral  assurance  of  its  certainty 
and  safety  in  the  opposite  quarter,  arising  from  the  unchanging  character 
of  all  things  in  the  East.  .  .  .  From  the  adoption  of  this  nde  as  a  first 
principle  of  decypherment,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  test  the  alphabet  derived 
from  it,  by  its  experimental  application  to  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  My 
first  essay  was  made  upon  Mr.  Gray's  inscription.  No.  59,  a  record  in  five 
Hnes,  with  two  slight  outlines  apparently  of  water,  one  above  the  fourth, 
the  other  below  the  fifth  line.  It  is  equsdly  impossible  to  express  or  forget 
the  sensation  experienced,  when  my  newly  constructed  alphabet,  formed 
on  the  principle  just  described,  returned  the  following  translation ; — *  The 
people  with  prone  mouth  drinketh  at  the  water-springs.  The  people  at 
the  two  water-springs  kicketh  like  an  ass.  Smiting  with  the  branch  of  a 
tree  the  weU  of  bitterness  he  heals.'  " 

It  is  evident,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that,  if  we 
admit  Mr.  Forster's  translation,  the  above  inscription  can  have 
no  reference  but  to  the  miracle  of  Marah.  A  host  of  questions 
and  difficulties  here  arise,  however,  some  of  which  we  must 
notice.  In  the  first  place  another  scholar,  a  German,  Dr.  Beer, 
who  in  his  life-time  gained  a  respectable  reputation,  has  put 
forward  a  totally  diflferent  theory,  based  on  an  alphabet  in  some 
respects  the  same.     According  to  his  theory,  the  inscriptions. 
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so  far  from  having  the  antiquity  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Forster^ 
were  engraved  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era  by  Christians  belonging  to  the  people  vulgarly  known  as 
Nabathseans.  JBut  the  arguments  on  which  this  theory  was 
based  were  so  slight  that  Mr.  Forster  finds  no  difficulty  in  over- 
throwing it.  Indeed  its  main  feature  had  already  been  abao- 
doned  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Tuch,  who,  whilst  adopting  pretty 
nearly  Beer's  alphabet,  throws  back  the  date  of  the  inscriptions 
several  centuries.  No  explanation,  even  plausible,  has  been 
attempted  of  the  singular  circumstance  that  these  writings,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  districts  traversed 
by  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings.  M.  Quatremere,  a  well 
known  French  savant,  in  a  somewhat  flippant  essay  lately  pub- 
lished, whilst  opposing  an  incredulity  that  shews  itself  un- 
willing to  take  the  trouble  of  criticism,  to  Mr.  Forster's  opinion, 
admits  two  things;  first,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  figure  of 
a  cross  as  a  letter  does  not  imply  a  Christian  origin,  and  second, 
that  the  inscriptions  could  not,  as  the  German  writers  maintain, 
have  been  the  work  of  simple  pilgrims.  It  is  quite  clear,  and 
admitted  by  nearly  every  one,  we  may  add,  that  by  whomsoever 
engraved,  these  thousands  of  mysterious  records  were  the  work 
of  some  people  who  within  a  limited  period  of  time  were  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  "  Then,''  says  Mr.  Forster 
triumphantly,  "  they  can  be  referred  to  none  other  than  to  the 
Hebrews/' 

The  antecedent  probability  is  certainly  great.  We  have  no 
record  that  any  but  a  few  wandering  tribes  have  ever  sojourned 
even  temporarily  in  this  inhospitable  district — with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  we  know  that  they  for  a  period 
of  forty  years  or  thereabout  did  actually  live  in  the  very  places 
^here  the  inscriptions  are  found,  and  where  alone  they  sre 
found.  It  is  a  very  feeble  objection,  that  the  existence  of  such 
old  writings  is  improbable — when  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  we  have  the  Egyptian  monuments,  maintained  by  the  veiy 
class  that  discredits  Mr.  Forster  to  be  much  more  ancient  than 
the  Sinai  inscriptions  are  claimed  to  be. 

The  first  reiJly  forcible  objection  that  occurs  is  this : — If  the 
inscriptions  were  written  by  the  Hebrews,  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  Hebrew  character  and  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Mr.  Forster, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  dissimulates  to  himself  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection, and  only  meets  it  in  a  sort  of  desultory  way.  His  book, 
indeed,  is  not  arranged  in  an  artistic  form,  and  although,  after 
studying  it,  the  theory  it  contains  becomes  as  clear  and  definite 
to  the  reader  as  to  the  author,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
that  theory  expressed,  however  vaguely,  in  words.     Some  parts 
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are  merely  hinted  or  left  to  be  guessed^  or  alluded  to  in  notes 
scattered  here  and  there.  We  do  not  therefore  render  Mr. 
Forster  absolutely  responsible  for  the  following  statement^  every 
part  of  whieh^  however^  seems  required  to  justify  his  transla- 
tions. 

In  the  beginning  man — ^it  would  be  safer  to  say  the  Semitic 
Branch — spoke  one  language,  which  still  possesses  a  lineal  de- 
scendant called  the  Arabic.  The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel 
was  not  the  creation  of  a  variety  of  new  forms  of  speech ;  but 
simply  a  dialectical  confusion.  One  people,  the  Arabs,  retained 
the  old  language  in  nearly  its  primitive  purity.  Others  diverged 
from  the  original  type  more  or  less ;  but  not  so  much  as  to  lose 
the  family  likeness.  The  Syriac  of  Abraham,  the  Arabic  of 
Job,  the  Hebrew  of  Moses,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Canaanitish 
were  all  essentially  one ;  and  the  roots  from  which  the  words 
in  these  languages  were  formed  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  Arabic 
so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved.  No  books  remain  in  this  old 
Arabic;  the  vocabulary  of  the  Koran  is  comparatively  modem; 
but  multitudes  of  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  dictionaries. 
The  modem  dialect  besides  has  retained  many  words  of  the 
highest  antiquity. 

This  being  the  case,  any  old  inscription,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  world — in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia — 
should  be  examined  first  by  means  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
dictionary.  When  the  Arabic  alphabet  fails,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Greek,  the  old  Syriac  must  be  consulted — all 
having  affinities  one  with  another,  and  being  selections  from  the 
great  variety  of  forms  which  men  originally  chose  to  express 
similar  sounds.  Many  of  the  letters  used  at  Sinai  almost  ex- 
actly resemble  the  Hebrew,  as  one  form  of  the  b,  the  w,  the  n, 
etc.  Others  are  Ethiopic,  as  the  z,  the  koph ;  others  Greek, 
as  the  n,  the  r ;  others  Arabic,  as  the  A,  the  /,  the  a.  It  is 
but  reasonable,  before  flying  to  mere  guess-work,  to  try  if,  by 
using  the  letters  with  these  powers,  words  can  be  produced  re- 
sembling those  of  any  known  language.  Mr.  Forster  finds^ 
and  with  some  misgivings  we  find  with  him,  words  which  have 
the  same  relation  to  Arabic  that  the  following  have  to  English : 
"  People — drinketh  stooping  down — ^springs — verily.  People — 
two  springs — ^rears  like  an  ass,"  etc.  The  resemblance  to  Arabic 
is  perhaps  greater ;  but  even  this  much  is  remarkable,  because 
we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  further  intimacy  with  the  forces 
of  certain  letters  may  reveal  the  presence  of  more  inflections 
as  well  as  of  particles  or  their  substitutes.  Mr.  Forster,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  this  advance  with  suffi- 
cient acuteness ;  and  overlooks  the  difference  between  the  ab- 
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sence  of  a  scientific  grammar  and  the  absence  of  the  f^^nomena 
which  that  grammar  analyzes.  It  seems  impossible  that  the 
contemporaries  of  Moses  could  have  spoken  or  written  in  a 
series  of  disjointed  nouns  and  verbs  like  children  just  learning 
to  babble. 

And  now  comes  back  the  objection — strongs  imperative; 
requiring  an  answer^ — ^Why  were  not  the  inscriptions  written  in 
the  Hebrew  character  and  language  ?  Mr.  Forster  has  an  ex- 
planation which^  standing  alone,  is  reasonable  enough.  He 
says  that  during  a  residence  of  eight  generations  in  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews,  by  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
had  necessarily  adopted  the  use  of  their  language  for  ordinary 
purposes.  M.  Quatremere,  who  has  not  wasted  much  acumen 
in  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  topic,  is  content  to  express  his 
disbelief  of  this  explanation ;  and  says  it  is  more  probable  that 
an  oppressed  race  would  preserve  their  own  language  in  order  to 
interchange  their  complaints.  He  adds,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of 
argument:  "When  the  Israelites  perceived  the  earth  to  be 
covered  with  manna,  they  said  one  to  the  other,  Man-hou,  that 
is  to  say, '  What  is  that  V  or  perhaps  '  That  is  manna.^  These 
words  belong  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  Egypt.''  In  the  first  place,  neither  M. 
Quatremere  nor  anybody  else  is  competent  to  state  whether  the 
words  cited  have  anything  in  common  with  Egyptian  or  not. 
As  yet  we  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  ancient 
Egjrptian  language,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  two 
hieroglyphists  read  the  same  passage  in  the  same  manner.  Se- 
condly, it  is  precisely  Mr.  Forster's  theory  that  the  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  had  points  of  resemblance,  because  both  were  de- 
rived from  the  parent  language,  which  we  may  call  Arabic.  He 
may  be  entirely  wrong;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we 
cannot  admit  the  right  of  any  savant  to  dispose  of  his  statements 
in  the  following  oflF-hand  way :  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Egyptians  and  that  spoken  by  the  Arabs  had 
no  analogy  one  with  the  other.''  In  this  phrase  Mr.  Forst^s 
whole  system  is  gratuitously  supposed  to  be  absurd  by  a  writer 
who  could  not  have  understood  what  was  his  system ;  for  he 
asks :  "  K  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  were  written  by  the  Israelites 
in  Egyptian,  why  is  recourse  had  to  the  Arab  idiom  for  the 
purposes  of  translation  ?"  Because  (Mr.  Forster  would  re^y) 
I  maintain  that  the  difference  between  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
was  not  so  great  as  that  between  Italian  and  French^  inscrip- 
tions in  which  language  may  often  be  translated  by  means  of 
the  Latin  dictionary. 

Still  we  have  to  account  for  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew 
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by  Moses^  and  especially  the  issuing  of  the  commandments  in  a 
dialect  not  perfectly  familiar  to  aU  those  who  were  to  obey  them. 
It  remains  to  be  proved,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  necessarily  required  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  The  Copts,  after  the  conquest  of  their  country 
by  the  Arabs,  although  not  transplanted  to  a  difiTerent  soil,  very 
soon  began  to  lose  the  familiar  use  of  their  old  language,  and 
to  adopt  that  of  their  conquerors.  But  for  a  long  time  after 
they  had  begun  speaking  and  writing  Arabic  even  amongst 
themselves,  they  retained  a  knowledge  of  the  Coptic,  and  used 
it  in  religious  services.  Now,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
centuries,  it  is  almost  forgotten ;  but  if  they  were  called  again 
upon  the  scene  as  a  nation  they  would  attempt  at  least  to  revive 
a  character  and  dialect  which  they  consider  sacred — just  as  the 
Greeks  are  reviving  the  old  Hellenic ;  and  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves, if  they  could  return  to  Jerusalem,  would  revive  the 
Hebrew.  Looking  upon  the  matter  entirely  in  a  human  point 
of  view,  Moses,  whose  object  was  to  individualize  and  isolate 
his  people,  would  necessanly  have  revived  a  more  national  and 
more  majestic  form  of  speech  than  that  in  daily  use  among  a 
people  of  serfs ;  and  thus  the  fact  that  the  Sinai'tic  inscriptions 
are  written  in  a  meaner  style  than  that  adopted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  a  character  as  different  as  our  cursive  from  square 
black  letter,  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  difficulty,  and  becomes 
almost  a  confirmation. 

Here,  however,  we  may  state  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  argument  to  prove  that  the  Sinaitic  writings  are  in 
Egyptian.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  Syria  may  have  had 
a  vulgar  language  common  to  them  all,  or  used  only  by  some 
tribes ;  the  common  people  of  the  Hebrews  may  always  have 
used  this  dialect,  as  the  common  Arabs  now  use  an  idiom  so 
different  from  the  Nahwe ;  and  this  may  explain  the  applicability 
of  the  Arabic  dictionary.  However,  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
many  of  the  characters  of  the  Sinai  alphabet  resemble  those 
found  in  what  are  called  Demotic  writings  on  the  Bosetta  Stone, 
at  the  quarries  of  Mass&ra,  etc. ;  and  the  theory  to  be  round 
and  complete  requires  the  presumption  of  an  identity  which 
may  never  be  proved.  Mr.  Forster  believes  he  has  found  the 
key  of  the  matter ;  but  as  we  are  on  oriental  ground  we  shall 
venture  to  give  him  oriental  advice :  one  thing  at  a  time,  not 
too  fast.  The  Sinai  question  is  not  yet  settled;  and  it  is  some- 
times more  useful  to  consolidate  old  conquests. than  to  venture 
on  fresh  ones.  However,  in  the  new  appendix  some  very  sin- 
gular facts  are  brought  forward,  illustrative  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  few  authentic  Egyptian  words  remaining  to  us  and 
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certain  Arabic  roots^  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  with 
reference  to  the  word  Sbo,  or  Shbo^  translated,  by  HorapoUo 
and  by  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  lexicons,  to  mean  "  satiated  with 
food/'  The  ingenious  experiments  on  Joseph's  Egyptian  name  of 
Zaphnath'paaneah,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  but  those  upon  the  word 
GK)shen  are  forced  and  arbitrary,  and  absolutely  not  permissible 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  letter 
h^  is  sometimes  changed  in  Arabic  into  the  gim,  by  the  addition 
of  the  point,  without  any  change  in  sense ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  can  be  done  in  every  case.  Some  authority  is 
required  for  transmuting  hash  into  gash  without  altering  the 
meaning ; — otherwise  the  whole  derivation  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  Gashan  (it  should  be  MaghashJ,  instead  of  standing  for  ''a 
place  abounding  with  grass,''  may  cease  to  be  an  Arabic  word. 
We  will  add  that  Mr.  Forster  brings  forward  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages ;  but  the  discussion  is  too  intricate  for  us  to  enter 
upon  here,  and  it  would  take  us  away  from  the  more  interesting 
topic  of  the  Sinai  inscriptions. 

Having  slightly  touched  on  the  controversial  part  of  the 
question,  we  must  enter  a  Uttle  more  into  detail  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
subject. 

"  The  inscriptions,"  says  Dr.  Beer,  "  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Sinai ;  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  the  valleys  and  hills, 
which  branching  out  from  its  roots,  run  towards  the  north-west  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  insomuch  that  tra- 
vellers now-a-days  from  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  town  of 
Suez,  whatever  route  they  take,  for  there  are  many,  will  see  these  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  rocks  of  most  of  the  valleys  through  which  they  pass,  to 
within  half  a  day's  journey,  or  a  httle  more,  of  the  coast.  Besides  these 
localities,  similar  inscriptions  are  met  with,  and  those  in  great  numbers, 
on  Mount  Serbal,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  above-named  routes ;  as  also, 
but  more  rarely,  in  some  valleys  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sinai  itself.   • 

"  But  the  valley  which,  beyond  all  the  rest,  claims  special  notice,  is 
that  which  stretches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  for  the  space  of  three  hours'  journey  in  a  southern  directioii. 
Here,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  traveller  finds  a  chain  of  steep  sandstone 
rocks,  perpendicular  as  walls,  which  afford  shelter  at  midday  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  These,  beyond  all  beside, 
contain  a  vast  multitude  of  tolerably  well  preserved  inscriptions ;  whence 
this  valley  has  obtained  the  name,  of  Wady  Mokatteb,  or  the  'Written 
Valley.'  Adjoining  it  is  a  hill,  whose  stones,  in  hke  manner,  are  covered 
with  writing ;  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Jebel  Mokatteb,  or  '  The 
Written  Mountain.' 

"  Intermingled  with  the  inscriptions,  images  and  figures  are  of  veiy 
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frequent  occurrence ;  all  the  work  of  art,  if  art  it  may  be  called,  executed 
in  the  rudest  style,  and  evidently  with  the  same  instrument  as  that  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  inscriptions ;  which  figures  prove  themselves  the 
production  of  the  authors  by  their  very  juxta-position  to  the  writing.  These 
drawings  most  frequently  represent  camels  and  men.  But  for  the  sake 
of  readers  desiring  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject,  we  will 
comprize  in  a  bird's  eye  view,  those  hitherto  described,  giving  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  figures  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

"  Camels,  standing,  moving,  running,  laden.  Mountain  goats,  lizards^ 
serpents,  horses  and  mules,  dogs,  ostriches,  tortoises. 

"  Men,  standing,  in  motion ;  lifting  the  hands  to  heaven ;  looking 
down ;  sitting  on  camels,  on  laden  camels,  on  horses,  on  mules ;  standing 
on  camels,  on  horses  :  leading  camels ;  armed  with  spears,  swords,  shields, 
fighting,  drawing  the  bow  (on  foot,  on  horseback) ;  hunting ;  a  man  upon 
a  cross,  &c. 

"  Which  images  those  who  copied  the  inscriptions  described  as  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  letters.  The  truth  is,  that  the  original 
writers  sometimes  employed  images  as  parts  of  letters ;  and,  vice  versa, 
images  for  groups  of  letters." 

This  description,  brief  and  unpicturesque  as  it  is,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  the  inscriptions.  There  are 
in  truth  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  whilst  a  few  hun- 
dreds only  have  been  brought  home.  The  greater  part  are,  it  is 
true,  very  short,  consisting  only  of  a  few  lines,  and  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  private  individuals ;  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  some  are  of  a  more  important  character.  And  yet  we  find 
certain  savans,  seemingly  afraid  of  a  discovery  that  would  upset 
their  cherished  theories,  insisting  on  the  insignificance  of  all  the 
'inscriptions. 

"It  is  easy  to  foresee,"  says  M.  Quatremere,  "that  these  monuments 
can  only  offer  a  relative  interest,  can  be  but  of  very  mediocre  importance ; 
that  we  shall  vainly  seek  in  them  for  details  on  the  history,  the  topography, 
the  laws  of  the  countries  neighbouring  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  even  doubtful 
that,  among  those  obscure,  those  insignificant  names  of  which  the  in- 
scriptions reveal  the  existence,  we  shall  find  the  name  of  a  single  person- 
age of  which  history  has  taken  care  to  preserve  the  memory." 

In  passing  we  will  observe  that  the  attempt  to  make  out 
unknoum  proper  names  in  an  unknown  character  seems  hopelessly 
absurd ;  and  that  the  result  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary.  But 
our  j)resent  object  is  to  point  out  that  M.  Quatremere,  in  the 
abo\ie  passage,  most  unaccountably  throws  overboard  the  state- 
ment of  the  Comte  d^Antraigue  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware 
— ^to  the  eflfect  that  on  the  sides  of  Jebel  Mokatteb  there  is  an 
inscription  of  forty-one  lines,  each  letter  a  foot  high,  and  the 
first  line  composed  of  letters  six  feet  high.  In  another  part  of 
his  article  this  disingenuous  writer  indeed  mentions  the  fact ; 
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and  as  no  one  can  call  in  question  the  Count's  testimony^  sng- 
gests  that  he  may  have  mistaken  hieroglyphical  characters  for 
alphabetical  letters  in  the  great  head  line.  It  is  singular  that 
the  companions  of  the  Comte  d^Antraigue  had  copied  and  pub- 
lished this  very  head  line ;  and  that  it  is  reproduced  two  or  three 
times  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  with  some  waste  of  ingenuity  en- 
deavours to  force  one  or  two  of  the  letters  into  a  resemblance  to 
hieroglyphics,  all  the  rest  being  plainly  alphabetical. 

A  few  observations  on  Mr.  Forster's  method  of  translation 
will  not  here  be  out  of  place.  Having  constructed  his  alphabet 
on  the  principle  before  described  he  applies  it  to  the  inscriptions 
until  he  makes  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  word.  This  word 
he  seeks  in  the  Arabic  dictionary  and  generally  succeeds  in  find- 
ing something  resembling  it.  This  is  certainly  a  most  remark- 
able fact ;  and  those  who  reject  his  interpretation  must  prove 
another  sdphabet,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Arabic  produced  is  not  elegant  and  not  grammatical.  Mr. 
Forster  does  not  pretend  to  recover  a  complete  language  or  dia- 
lect. It  is  almost  sufficient  for  his  argument  that  the  meaning 
be  merely  shadowed  forth  in  the  words  he  finds  in  the  Lexicon. 

We  have  patiently  examined  his  argument  in  favour  of  read- 
ing the  initial  word  of  nearly  every  inscription  (viz.,  t>"^)  as 
Am,  the  People  (d»).  In  the  first  place  the  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew,  especially  in  some  of  the  forms  (as  la^)  is  so  great 

as  almost  to  be  decisive ;  and  secondly,  all  the  arguments  of 
Dr.  Beer  in  favour  of  reading  it  Shalum  fall  before  the  simple 
fact  that,  whilst  he  converts  the  complicated  form  of  the  ain, 
most  commonly  used,  into  two  letters,  he  is  forced  to  recognize 
the  simple  form  in  its  true  character.  Now  this  point  once 
established,  even  supposing  that  no  other  word  be  made  out, 
the  probability  becomes  very  great  that  the  inscriptions  were 
the  work  of  the  Hebrews;  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  accept  the 
more  problematical  reading  of  a  very  common  final,  as  Jao,  or 
Jehovah. 

According  to  Mr.  Forster,  'Hhe  People,^'  in  its  various  wan- 
derings, after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentateuch,  not  in  accordance  with  any  pubUc 
decree,  but  in  its  private  capacity  as  represented  by  individuals, 
recorded  on  the  rocks  amidst  which  it  temporarily  sojourned  the 
various  miracles  it  witnessed,  the  sufferings  and  adventures  it 
underwent.  So  far  from  this  idea  being  absurd,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  contrary  opinion  would  be  so.  "  The  People" 
came  from  a  country  possessed  in  all  its  members,  high  and 
low,  with  a  rage  for  turning  mountains  into  books,  from  a  coon- 
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try  which  is  covered  with  inscriptions  of  every  degree  of  magni- 
tude and  importance  wherever  there  is  a  rock  to  receive  the 
chisel.  Even  on  boulders  lying  in  the  Nile,  and  surrounded  by 
a  swift  current,  immense  tablets  are  found,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  very  remotest  antiquity.  The  study  of  these  inscriptions 
has  been  pursued  with  more  industry  than  success ;  but  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  most  knowing  in  the  matter  are  con- 
stantly throwing  back  the  date  of  some  pet  monuments  by 
severed  centuries ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  short-chronologists 
and  the  long-chronologists  wage  a  war  as  fierce  as  that  of  the 
Big-Endians  and  the  Little-Endians.  Whatever  be  their  decision, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  learned  the  habit  of 
writing  upon  rocks  from  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  it  into  prac- 
tice during  their  forty-years'  residence  in  the  desert.  Even  if 
Mr.  Porster's  system  prove  inadequate  to  the  task  of  translating 
the  inscriptions,  we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  some  of  them 
at  least  are  ^^contemporary  records  of  the  Exodus"  until  very 
good  proof  to  the  contrary  be  aflPorded. 

"  Among  the  events  of  the  Exode,"  ^ays  Mr.  Eorster,  **  these  records 
comprize,  besides  the  healing  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  the  introduction  of  Pharaoh  twice  by  name,  and  two  notices 
of  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  vaiu  attempt  to  save  himself  by  flight  on  horse- 
back, from  the  returning  waters ;  together  with  hieroglyphical  represen- 
tations of  himself  and  of  his  horse,  iu  accordance  with  a  hitherto  unex- 
plained passage  of  the  song  of  Moses :  *  Tor  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in, 
with  his  chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  brought 
again  the  waters  of  the  sea  upon  them."  They  comprise,  farther,  the 
miraculous  supplies  of  manna  and  of  flesh ;  the  battle  of  Eephidim,  with 
the  mention  of  Moses  by  his  office,  and  of  Aaron  and  Hur  by  their  names ; 
the  same  inscription  repeated,  describing  the  holding  up  of  Moses'  hands 
by  Aaron  and  Hur,  and  their  supporting  him  with  a  stone,  illustrated  by 
a  drawing  apparently  of  the  stone,  containing  within  it  the  inscription  and 
the  figure  of  Moses  with  it  with  uplifted  hands  :  and  lastly,  the  plague  of 
fieiy  serpents,  with  the  representation  of  a  serpent  in  the  act  of  coming 
down,  as  it  were  from  heaven,  upon  a  prostrate  Israehte. 

"  These  references  to  recorded  events  of  the  Exode  compose,  however, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  as  yet  in  our  possession ;  the 
great  mass  of  which  consists  of  descriptions  of  rebeUious  Israel,  under  the 
figures  of  kicking  asses,  restive  camels,  rampant  goats,  sluggish  tortoises, 
and  lizards  of  the  desert. 

However  to  be  accounted  for,  one  peculiarity  (the  more  remarkable 
because  so  little  to  be  anticipated)  characterizes  the  whole  of  these  monu- 
ments already  in  our  hands ;  namely,  that  not  a  single  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  a  single  passage  from  the  Books  of  Moses,  is  to  be  met 
with  among  them.  The  result  is  so  contrary  to  every  natural  anticipation 
that  it  is,  in  itself,  no  shght  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  of  the  decypherments. 
For  any  arbitrary  decypherment  of  Israehtish  monuments  would  be  certain 
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to  abound  with  quotations  from  the  Pentateuch  or  with  passages  to  be 
found  in  it. 

"  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  total  absence  of  Scriptural  re- 
ferences and  quotations,  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  contemporary 
character  of  the  chronology  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions :  monuments  which 
bear  in  their  brevity  and  rudeness  obvious  marks  of  their  being  so  many 
chronicles  of  the  day ;  some  of  which  may  have  been  written  before  the 
Pentateuch  itself;  and  all,  most  probably,  before  that  sacred  volume  had 
been  familiarized  by  use  to  the  wandering  Israelites." 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that,  however  strong  our  feeling 
may  be  that  Mr.  Forster  has  made  a  valuable  discovery  or  an 
extraordinary  guess,  we  subordinate  our  final  assent  to  the  re- 
sults of  patient  criticism  by  enlightened  and  impartial  orienta- 
lists. As  yet  we  have  neither  read  nor  heard  a  single  respectable 
objection ;  but  we  have  conversed  with  many  persons  who,  with- 
out having  even  seen  the  outside  of  the  book,  are  in  a  hurry  to 
express  a  disbelief  in  its  contents.  They  may  be  truly  said  to 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  theory — although  we  are  unfil- 
ing to  use  a  Scripture  phrase  in  this  discussion ;  for  we  are  about 
to  blame  Mr.  Forster  for  being  too  free  in  doing  so.  He  might 
have  been  sure  of  a  kind  reception  from  Christian  readers ;  but 
it  was  essential  to  seek,  to  attract,  to  force  the  attention  of  the 
learned ;  of  those  very  learned  men  who  have  adopted  opposite 
theories ;  of  philologists  whose  whole  lives  will  have  been  spent 
in  vain  if  he  be  not  the  victim  of  a  delusion ;  of  hieroglyphists 
whose  reputation  is  based  on  the  translation  of  three  words  on 
a  totally  opposite  system.  It  would  have  been  advisable,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  not  only  a  calm  and  moderate,  but  a  strictly 
learned  tone — to  have  been  as  cold  and  unimpassioned  as  a 
grammar  or  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Forster,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  omits  to  avail  himself  of  simple  and  conclusive  arguments, 
to  fall  back  on  inappropriate — in  this  case  peculiarly  inappro- 
priate— references  to  Scripture  j  but  affects  an  overbearing,  ag- 
gressive tone,  as  if  he  were  preaching  a  crusade  instead  of  dis- 
cussing a  phUological  problem.  We  know  that  this  error  arises 
from  incomparable  strength  of  conviction ;  from  that  self-con- 
fidence and  self-admiration  which  a  man  must  necessarily  feel 
who  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  successfully  as 
he  believes,  and  we  half  believing  hope,  in  decyphering  inscrip- 
tions which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  an  enigma.  But 
we  regret  the  error  keenly,  because  we  have  observed  how  much 
it  has  warred  against  a  favourable  hearing  for  this  unexpected 
theory ;  and  encouraged  the  ironical  tone,  not  polished  enough 
to  be  polite,  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  France  by  the 
Journal  des  Savans.  B.  S. 
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THE  SEBPENT. 

"  TJiat  old  Serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan/'  Rev.  xii.  9. 

*'  Now  the  Serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  which  the  Lord 
God  had  made,*'  Gen.  iii.  1. 

*'  The  Serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty/'  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

**  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  Serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou 
art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life,''  Gen.  iii.  14. 

''  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 
the  bullock ;  and  dust  shall  be  the  Serpent 8  meat ;  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,"  Isa.  Ixv.  25. 

*'  And  I  saw  an  angd  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand;  and  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon  that  old  Serpent ^ 
which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,"  Rev.  xx.  1,  2. 

Although  the  narrative  of  the  fall  has  often  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  commentators  and  divines,  the  opinions  which  they 
have,  formed  respecting  it,  have  been  both  unsatisfactory  and 
conflicting.  On  the  one  hand,  those  who  have  attempted  its 
literal  interpretation,  have  too  often  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
want  of  explanations  resting  on  reasonable  grounds,  by  puerile 
fancies  and  extravagant  suppositions ;  while  on  the  other,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  interpreters  who,  instead  of  untying  the 
knot,  have  cut  it,  by  denying  the  historical  truth  of  this  por- 
tion of  Holy  Writ,  and  resolving  it  into  a  mythus,  a  legend, 
or  an  allegory.  The  perplexity  thus  evinced,  seems  to  result, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  a  prevailing,  though,  as  the  writer 
thinks,  an  erroneous  view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  in- 
spired penman  respecting  the  tempter,  "  the  Serpent  more  subtil 
than  any  beast  of  the  field  wliich  the  Lord  God  had  made/' 
To  present  a  view  of  this  subject,  which  is  believed  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  novel,  and  which,  maintaining  the  historical  truth 
of  the  narrative  of  the  fall,  is  free  from  those  insuperable  diffi- 
culties which  attach  to  the  popular  interpretation,  is  the  object 
of  this  paper.  It  may  be  desirable,  however,  to  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  certain  views  of  our  subject  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  especially  to  shew  on  what  grounds  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  serpent  was  the  instrument  of  the  tempter, 
must  be  regarded  as  untenable. 

The  opinion  has  gained  credence,  that,  while  Satan  himself 
was  the  concealed  agent  in  the  temptation,  he  employed  a  ser- 
pent as  the  medium  of  communication  with  Eve.  His  choice 
of  this  reptile  is  thought  to  have  been  determined,  not  only  by 
its  originally  possessing  much  attractiveness  and  beauty,  but 
also  by  its  sagacity ;  its  subtilty  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
creature.  These  high  endowments  fitted  it  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Evil  One ;  since  under  cover  of  a  creature  so  beautiful 
and  intelligent,  his  malicious  designs  would  be  unsuspected. 
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Whatever  sleights  none  would  suspicious  mark. 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding,  which  in  other  beasts  observed, 
Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power, 
Active  within  beyond  the  sense  of  brute." 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  tempter  addressed  Eve, 
it  has  been  thought  not  improbable,  that  Satan  exerted  such  an 
influence  over  the  serpent  as  to  produce  an  articulate  voice ; 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  insinuating,  that  the  serpent  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  speech  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  It 
is  assumed,  moreover,  that  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  serpent 
have  been  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  recorded,  Gren. 
iii.  14,  15.  That  sentence  is  regarded  as  significant  of  the 
punishment  of  Satan,  the  invisible  tempter;  while  it  is  also 
expressive  of  a  change  of  form  which  the  serpent  underwent, 
as  his  instrument.  Since  this  denunciation  was  uttered,  ser- 
pents are  supposed  to  have  "  assumed  the  reptile  form  -/^  to  be 
doomed  to  go  on  the  belly ;  and,  by  reason  of  their  "  proneness 
on  the  eartP^  to  ''  eat  all  their  food  mingled  with  dust.'^« 

This  supposition,  that  Satan  conversed  with  Eve  through 
the  medium  of  a  serpent,  and  that  this  order  of  reptiles  under- 
went, in  consequence,  a  punitive  change,  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  although  it  has  more  widely  obtained,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  view. 

Mrst.  That  the  serpent  was  an  instrument  in  the  tempta- 
tion, is  not  stated  by  the  inspired  writers.  Nothing  is  said  by 
them  of  the  serpent  form  of  Satan.  We  read  simply :  "  Hie 
Serpent  said  to  the  woman,''  "  God  said  to  the  Serpent/*  "  The 
Serpent  beguiled  Eve,''  etc.  There  is  no  indication  in  these 
passages  of  any  other  being  than  the  Serpent  as  concerned  in  the 
temptation  of  Eve.  Therefore,  when  the  Serpent  is  represented 
as  the  tool,  so  to  speak,  of  Satan,  and  not  as  the  actual  tempter, 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  biblical  statements,  which  seems 
quite  gratuitous.  The  difficulty  and  embarrassment  which  have 
been  so  generally  felt  respecting  our  subject,  may  be  traced  to 
this  deviation  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles. 

Secondly.  It  must  not  be  lightly  assumed,  that  Satan  has 
power  so  far  to  contravene  the  divine  appointments,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  articulate  voice  from  the  mouth  of  a  serpent.  Evil 
spirits  may  be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own  ends  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  regu- 
late the  universe,  but  caution  is  required  in  ascribing  to  them 
supernatural  power,  for  the  evidence  which  miracles  furnish  as 

«  See  Scott's  Commentary  in  loc. 
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divine  attestations  of  truth,  may,  to  saj  the  least,  be  weakened, 
by  an  unwarranted  admission  that  diabolical  agency  is  com- 
petent to  effect  so  great  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  as  to  cause  a  serpent  to  speak. 

The  supposition,  that  the  temptation  was  conveyed  by  the 
actions  of  the  serpent,  and  not  by  a  verbal  communication,  does 
not  remove  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  move- 
ments of  a  serpent  could  have  been  sufficiently  suggestive. 
What  actions  of  a  reptile  could  have  conveyed  the  insinuation, 
"Hath  God  even  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the 
garden  ?^'  of  the  assurance  "  For  God  knoweth,  that  when  ye 
eat  thereof,  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil?"  But 
even,  if  by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  we  could  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  this,  still  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Eve 
could  have  answered  the  serpent.  Surely  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  she  replied  by  sugg^tive  actions  ? 

Thirdly.  If  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  serpents  have 
been  changed  from  what  they  originally  were,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably, perhaps,  expect  to  find  these  reptiles,  isolated  from 
all  other  creatures;  a  monument  of  the  divine  displeasure.  But 
this  is  not  the  case :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  linked  to  other 
orders  by  forms  of  life  approximating  very  gradually  to  the  ser- 
pentine type. 

The  condition  of  serpents  is  not  one  of  peculiar  privation. 
Although  they  do  not  possess  external  instruments  of  progres- 
sion, yet  their  ribs,  of  which  the  number  is  very  large,  form, 
as  it  has  been  said,  "so  many  pairs  of  levers,  by  which  the 
animal  moves  its  body  from  place  to  place  j"^  and  this  means  of 
locomotion,  enabling  them  to  move  with  ease  and  sometimes 
rapidity,  doubtless  subserves  completely  all  their  requirements. 
Some  of  them  are  furnished  with  formidable  weapons  which 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  or  for  disabling  their 
prey.  In  others,  the  want  of  these  appendages  is  compensated 
for,  by  a  flexibility  of  body,  which,  conjoined  with  great  mus- 
cular power,  enables  them  to  entwine  themselves  around,  and 
crush  the  animals  on  which  they  feed.  Thus,  the  sustenance 
of  serpents  is  provided  for;  their  desire  for  food  being,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  no  means  so  urgent  as  that  of  many  other 
creatures. 

Fourthly.  Serpents  are  not  confined  to  progression  on  the 
earth,  nor  do  they  feed  on  dust.  Some  serpents  are  arboreal 
in  their  habits,  while  others  live  in  water.  It  would  be,  ob- 
viously, absurd  to  say,  that  these  reptiles  are  compelled  to 
swallow  dust  with  their  food.    On  this  point  the  following  state- 

*  See  Penny  Cyclopadia,  art  **  Boa." 
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ments  have  been  made  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith.  "  Neither 
do  they  (serpents)  eat  dust.  All  serpents  are  carnivorous :  their 
food,  according  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  species,  is  taken 
from  the  tribes  of  insects,  worms,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  newts, 
birds,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till  the  scale  ascends 
to  the  pythons  and  boas,  which  can  master  and  swallow  very 
large  animals. — Serpents  habitually  obtain  their  food  among 
herbage  or  in  water ;  they  seize  their  prey  with  their  mouth, 
often  elevate  their  head,  and  are  no  more  exposed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  swallowing  adherent  earth  than  are  carnivorous  birds  or 
quadrupeds."*^  It  may  be  added,  that  nothing  is  said  by  the 
sacred  writer,  of  dust  being  eaten  with  the  serpent's  food :  the 
words  are ;  "  Dust  shalt  thou  eat.''  We  read  also,  in  apparent 
allusion  to  the  curse  on  the  tempter;  "Dust  shall  be  the  Ser- 
pent's meat,"  (Isa  Ixv.  25.) 

Fifthly.  It  has  been  considered,  that  fossil  remains  furnish 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove,  that  serpents  resembling  in  struc- 
ture existing  species,  lived  upon  our  earth  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  that,  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  man;  although  these  reptiles  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  abundant,  during  even  the  latest  of  the 
pre-Adamic  periods  in  the  history  of  the  earth.*^ 

On  these  grounds  the  writer  feels  justified  in  dissenting 
from  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis ;  since  the  literal  application  of  the  words  of  the 
inspired  narrative  to  a  serpent,  as  the  instrument  of  Satan, 
appears  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition  of  that 
order  of  reptiles,  and  with  geological  testimony ;  but  is  also, 
as  the  writer  conceives,  unsanctioned  by  the  scriptural  state- 
ments. To  maintain  this  interpretation,  is  to  offer  to  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  Bible,  a  mark  at  which  he  may  aim  his  shafts  with 
pernicious  effect. 

In  order  to  render  less  objectionable,  the  supposition  of  the 
tempter's  serpent  form,  a  modification  of  the  view  given  above, 
has  been  proposed.  The  statement  of  Gen.  iii.  1,  is  regarded 
as  not  affirming  anything  of  the  subtlety  of  serpents  in  general, 
but  only  asserting  the  craftiness  of  one  particular  serpent  (tSrori, 
hannahhash  the  serpent),  which  was  no  common  serpent,  but 
Satan  who .  appeared  in  this  form.  The  curse — the  going  on 
the  belly  and  eating  diist — is  taken  as  d^  figurative  representation 
of  the  punishment  and  degradation  to  which  Satan  was  con- 
demned.* 

c  Cfyclopadia  qf  Biblical  Literature  f  art.  "Adam." 
d  Vide  Penny  Ch/clop<ediat  art.  "Serpents.** 
*'  See  Horsley's  Sermons  on  2  Pet.  i.  20,  and  the  article  "  Adam,"  Cychp^edim 
of  Biblical  Literature. 
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This  view  is  in  some  respects  more  acceptable  than  the  first, 
still  however,  it  is  open  to  the  fundamental  objection,  that  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  tempter  of  Eve  was  Satan  in  a  serpent 
form.  It  is  undeniably  true,  that  the  Serpent  seduced  Eve  into 
transgression ;  but  it  must  not  be  conceded,  that  this  statement 
is  equivalent  to  the  assertion,  that  she  was  deceived  by  an  evil 
spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent. 

The  objection,  that  more  is  assumed  than  the  scriptural 
statements  warrant,  may  be  urged  against  every  interpretation 
which  supposes  that  the  nahhash  was  the  form  of  the  tempter, 
or  the  instrument  which  he  employed ;  whether  it  be  thought 
that  he  appeared  as  ^^  a  creature  of  the  ape  or  ourang-outang 
kind,^^  or  as  "  a  flying  serpent  of  luminous  appearance^^  simu- 
lating the  seraphim. 

There  is  another  view  of  our  subject  which  requires  notice. 
It  is  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  of  the  faU  is  a  moral 
fable  or  allegory,  in  which  fictitious  circumstances  are  employed 
as  the  vehicle  of  truth.  The  alleged  improbability  of  the  nar- 
rative, when  literally  interpreted,  is  adduced  as  favouring  this 
mode  of  explanation. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  Paul  in  two  of  his  epistles 
alludes  to  the  transgression  of  Eve,  and  appears  to  recognize 
the  historical  truth  even  of  the  details  of  the  account  in  Genesis. 
In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  expresses  his  fear 
lest  a  vain  philosophy  and  a  persuasive  eloquence  should  induce 
his  converts  at  Corinth  to  abandon  their  simple  reliance  on  the 
Crucified  One  even  as  "  the  Serpent  beguiled  Eve,'^  (2  Cor.  xi.  3.) 
And  again,  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  gives  as 
reasons  why  woman  should  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  the 
fact  that  Adam  was  created  before  Eve,  and  also  that  Eve,  and 
not  Adam,  was  seduced  into  transgression  by  the  tempter: 
*^  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgres- 
sion,^^ (1  Tim.  ii.  12,  13.)  This  reasoning  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is  fabulous 
or  allegorical,  and  possesses  force  only  when  it  is  regarded  as 
a  narrative  of  facts ;  as  historically  true.  Besides,  if  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  account  of  our  first  parents'  transgression 
be  rejected,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Is  not  suspicion  at  once 
awakened  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  primeval  and  patri- 
archal history?  If  it  be  urged,  that  there  are  peculiar  diffi- 
culties attaching  to  this  portion,  we  reply,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
tempter  is  concerned,  they  probably  proceed,  rather  from  the 
distorting  influence  of  the  current  interpretation,  than  from 
any  improbability  essential  to  the  inspired  narrative  and  inse- 
parable from  it.     May  not  these  difficulties  be  subjective  and 
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not  objective?  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  much  of  the  ob- 
scurity, with  which  this  venerable  writing  is  invested,  may  be 
caused  by  its  being  viewed  from  a  false  stand  point?  At  least, 
a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  may  be  allowed  before  we  admit, 
that  we  have  no  satisfactory  answer  to  that  most  interesting 
and  important  question.  By  what  means  was  sin  admitted  into 
our  world  ? 

With  respect  to  the  antisupematuralism  which  tells  of  a 
Hebrew  mythology,  and  regards  the  history  of  our  first  parents^ 
transgression  as  a  legend  whose  nucleus  is  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain purely  natural  circumstances,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  shew  in  the  sequel  that  the  account  of 
the  Serpent  harmonizes  so  beautifully  with  the  modes  of  thinking 
which  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  and 
is  so  appropriate  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  pri- 
meval history,  that,  instead  of  furnishing  any  grounds  for  a 
disbelief  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  it  should  rather  con- 
ciliate credence  in  its  historical  truth. 

We  have  rejected  the  popular  opinion,  that  the  tempter  of 
Eve  was  a  serpent  possessed  by  Satan,  and  have  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  sanction  the  belief, 
that  any  other  being  than  the  Serpent  was  concerned  in  the 
temptation.  Two  opinions  are  possible  respecting  the  tempter, 
if  his  unity  be  admitted.  First,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
Serpent  refers  only  to  the  reptile  commonly  so  designated ;  or 
secondly,  that  this  term  is  simply  a  name  of  Satan.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  opinions  it  may  be  observed  that,  even 
were  there  no  other  reasons  forbidding  such  a  supposition,  it 
would  be  sufficiently  clear  from  intimations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Serpent  was  not  a  mere  reptile.  On  the  same 
authority,  the  second  view  may  be  maintained.  Thus  we  read 
(John  viii.  44)  that  the  devil,  ^^  was  a  murderer /rowi  th^  begin- 
ning ;'^  that  "he  is  a  liar,  and  ^q  father  of  it!'  There  are 
two  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  xii.  9  and  xx.  2)  which  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Serpent  is  a  name  of  Satan. 
Tu  the  first  of  these,  it  is  said  of  "  the  old  (or  ancient)  Serpent'^ 
that  he  is  "  called  the  Devil  and  Satan.^'  At  the  commence- 
meut  of  the  twentieth  chapter,  an  angel  is  disclosed  who,  bearing 
a  great  chain  and  the  key  of  the  abyss,  descends  from  heaven 
and  binds  "  the  dragon  that  old  (or  ancient)  Serpent  which  « 
the  Devil  and  Satan.'^  By  the  "  ancient  Serpent^^  of  these  pas- 
sages, we  may  well  understand  that  no  other  can  be  intended 
than  the  Serpent  of  the  primeval  history,  the  crafty  Serpent 
who  beguiled  Eve.  Thus,  though  nothing  is  said  of  the  serpent 
form  of  Satan,  there  yet  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  he  was  the  Serpent.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
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this  view  is  consistent  with  the  scope  of  the  narrative  of  the 

fall ;  and  whether  any  canse  can  be  with  probability  assigned  for 

Satan's  receiving  the  remarkable  appellation  of  '^  the  Serpent/' 

The  consistency  of  this  view  with  the  scope  of  the  narrative 

may  be  ascertained,  if  a  portion  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 

is  presented,  with  the  substitution  of  "  Satan'^  for  "  the  Serpent." 

"  Now  Satan  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field 

which  the  Lord  Gk)d  had  made.     And  he  said  unto  the  woman, 

^  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  (or  any)  tree 

of  the  garden?'    And  the  woman  said  unto  Satan,  ^We  may 

eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden ;  but  of  the  fruit  of 

the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said, 

^Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.' 

And  Satan  said  unto  the  woman,  ^  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.' .  .  . 

And  the  Lord  Gt)d  said  unto  Satan,  ^  Because  thou  hast  done 

this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of 

the  field,  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go ;  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat, 

all  the  days  of  thy  life.    And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 

and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  (or  he) 

shall  bruise  thv  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,^ "  (Gen.  iii. 

1—4,  14,  15.) 

At  first  sight,  there  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  incon- 
gruity in  the  first  verse,  as  we  have  just  given  it.     It  may  very 
possibly  be  objected,  could  a  spiritual  being,  even  though  fallen, 
be  compared  with  the  "  beast  of  the  field  ?^'     Is  not  this  com- 
parison incompatible  with  our  regarding  the  Serpent  as  a  name 
of  Satan,  and  not  as  descriptive  of  the  creature  in  whose  form 
he  appeared?     In  answer  to  such  an  objection,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  comparison  of  two  objects  does  not  always 
imply,  that  they  are  both  of  the  same  class.     The  statement 
that  "  the  Serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field," 
does  not  necessarily  signify  that  he  was  more  subtil  than  any 
other  beast  of  the  field.     Again,  the  phrase  translated,  "  beast 
of  the  field"  (mten  wi  hhayyath  hassadhe)  is  used  elsewhere  to 
designate  carnivorous  animals,  wild  beasts,  beasts  of  prey;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  comparison  of  the  tempter  with 
the  wild  beast,  his  malignity,  his  murderous  malice,  may  be  im- 
pUed,  as  well  as  his  consummate  subtlety.    At  first,  as  if  a  wild 
beast,  approaching  his  prey  with  noiseless  tread,  he  gently  in- 
sinuates that  the  command  of  God  was  harsh  and  obedience 
impossible :  "  Hath  God  even  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any 
tree  of  the  garden  ?"  and  afterwards,  as  it  were,  with  a  sud- 
den bound,  pouncing  upon  his  victim,  he  boldly  denies  the 
veracity  of  the  Eternal:  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die."    It  may 
be  observed,  in  addition,  that  the  first  verse  of  the  third  chapter 
18  connected  with  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  animals, 
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and  of  Adam's  naming  them,  which  is  given  in  the  19th  and 
20th  verses  of  the  second  chapter.  The  sacred  writer  who  had 
just  contemplated  the  formation  of  the  "beast  of  the  fieW 
and  '^  the  fowl  of  the  air*'  would  naturally  continue  his  narra- 
tive by  saying,  that  there  was  one  more  crafty  than  any  of 
them,  "  more  subtil  than  any  wild  beast  which  the  Lord  G^d, 
had  made/' 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  force  of  the  malediction: 
*^  Cursed  art  thou  above  aU  cattle/'  etc.,  as  directed  against 
Satan,  let  him  endeavour  to  realize  the  position  of  our  first 
parents,  when,  after  the  vain  attempt  at  concealment,  their 
doom  was  pronounced.  They  were  about  to  be  driven  forth 
jfrom  the  garden ;  and  instead  of  the  abundant  provision  for 
their  wants  which  it  contained,  the  sterile  earth  would  exact 
severe  exertion  before  yielding  the  products  necessary  for  their 
sustenance.  Access  to  "the  tree  of  Hfe''  would  be  prevented; 
the  cherubim  and  a  sword  of  revolving  flame  guarding  it  from 
any  unhallowed  approach.  Eve  was  placed  in  subjection  to 
her  husband's  authority,  and  doomed  to  endure  the  pains  at- 
tendant upon  parturition.  Death  was  indeed,  as  regards  the 
final  stroke,  for  a  while  deferred ;  but  the  terrible  sentence  re- 
mained unrepealed :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return."  Whilst  our  first  parents  incurred  these  penalties  as 
the  consequence  of  their  disobedience,  could  the  enormous 
oflfence  committed  by  the  tempter  be  passed  by  ?  Could  he  be 
allowed  to  remain  imcondemned?  Nay,  rather  would  the  Holy 
One  inflict  on  him  the  severest  punishment,  that  the  divine 
justice  might  be  thereby  clearly  displayed,  that  the  divine  cha- 
racter might  be  completely  vindicated  from  any  appearance  of 
connivance  at  his  cruel  and  deceitful  arts.  But  the  tempter  is 
a  spiritual  being,  and  as  such,  his  present  condition  and  friture 
doom  are,  in  all  probability,  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  con- 
ception. It  would  be,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  a  literal 
description  of  his  punishment;  a  necessity  would  arise  for 
symbolical  representation. 

In  order  to  produce  the  required  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  our  first  parents,  it  is  obvious  that  if  figurative  language 
were  employed,  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some  object 
or  objects  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Now  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  but  that  the  language  elsewhere  used 
by  the  biblical  writers,  with  reference  to  the  doom  of  the  Evil 
One,  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  our  first  parents  while 
they  remained  in  the  paradisiac  state,  the  question  presents 
itself.  Were  they  acquainted  with  any  object,  language  descrip- 
tive of  which  could  be  employed  to  depict  the  punishment  of 
the  tempter?    An  answer  to  this  question  may  be  considered 
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as  possibly  implied  in  the  account  of  Adam's  assigning  names 
to  the  living  creatures  which  God  had  formed.  "  And  out  of 
the  ground  the  Lord  Grod  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  brought  them  to  Adam,  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
thing  that  was  the  name  thereof  "We  may  easily  infer  from 
this  account,  that  Adam  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  life  which  the  great  Creator  had  called  into  ex- 
istence ;  and  of  the  varied  capabilities  with  which  they  had  been 
endowed.  He  might  have  observed  that  some  species  were  pre- 
eminent for  sagacity;  that  others  were  distinguished  by  fleetness ; 
others  by  their  massive  proportions  and  mighty  strength.  The 
feathered  tribes  may  have  delighted  his  ear  by  the  melody  of 
their  songs,  or  dazzled  his  eye  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage ; 
or  he  may  have  seen  them  cleaving  the  air  in  rapid  flight.  If, 
after  contemplating  these  nobler  endowments  of  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  he  beheld  a  serpent  trailing  along  the  ground  in 
sinuous  course,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  from  its  want  of 
those  instruments  of  locomotion  which  other  creatures  possessed, 
its  mode  of  existence  may  have  appeared  peculiarly  grovelling 
and  debased ;  that  it  may  have  been  regarded  by  Adam  as  ^^ cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field.''  If  this 
were  so,  language  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  serpent 
would  vividly  depict  the  state  of  deep  degradation  to  which  the 
tempter  should  be  reduced. 

This  consideration  may  explain  how  it  might  be  said  of  the 
tempter,  that  he  should  ^'  go  on  his  belly"  like  a  serpent ;  but 
it  does  not  illustrate  the  whole  of  his  sentence ;  for  it  was  also 
predicted  that  he  should  ^^eat  dust,"  which  serpents  do  not. 
"On  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go;  and  dmt  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life."  This  part  of  the  sentence  may  be  elucidated, 
by  supposing  that  language  borrowed  from  the  condition  of  the 
serpent  did  not  suffice  fully  to  set  forth  the  punishment  of  the 
tempter.  Although  he  should  be  like  the  serpent  in  its  degra- 
dation, and  should  be  as  completely  vanquished  by  the  "  Seed 
of  the  woman"  as  the  serpent  is  destroyed  by  attacking  its 
head,  yet  in  one  respect  would  there  be  dissimilarity  between 
his  condition  and  that  of  the  reptile.  The  serpent  is  enabled 
by  the  capture  of  its  prey  to  satiate  its  desire  for  food ;  but 
Satan  must  remain  ever  unsatisfied.  His  exalted  faculties  being 
completely  perverted  by  his  apostasy,  he  drags  on  an  unblest 
existence.  His  subtle  machinations,  his  deeply-rooted  hatred 
to  man,  are  overruled  to  the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  human  race.  The  attempted  ruin 
of  our  first  parents  introduces  the  divine  remedy,  by  which  the 
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evfls  of  the  fall  are  more  tlian  counteracted.  The  gospel  has  a 
higher  aim  than  that  of  restoring  to  man  a  lost  paradise.  It 
exalts  him  to  a  nearer  relationship  with  God  than  that  which 
Adam  at  first  possessed,  and  contemplates  the  bestowment  on 
the  large  majority  of  Adam's  descendants,  of  blessings  far  sur- 
passing even  those  which  the  garden  of  deUghts  could  afford. 
Satan's  continued  self-dissatisfaction,  the  impotence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  benevolence,  and  the  mortification  which  he 
must  experience  from  his  schemes'  being  baffled,  may  thus  be 
considered  as  not  improbably  intended  by  the  Serpent's  eating 
dust  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

While  the  serpent's  mode  of  progression  made  it  an  appro- 
priate type  of  Satan's  degradation,  the  noxious  qualities  which 
some  species  possess  would  render  it  emblematic  of  his  malig- 
nity. To  this  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  in  the  words :  "I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed,"  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  sentence, 
'^  He  shall  dash  at/  (fj^  shuph)  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  dash  at 
his  heel,"  a  deliverer  was  revealed  who  should  be  victorious  over 
the  tempter  "dashing  at  his  head."  The  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prophecy  shall  be  seen  in  the  great  day  of  "the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Grod,"  when  He  who  was  **  made 
of  a  woman"  shall  appear  in  his  glory,  and  display  as  the  results 
of  his  atoning  work  and  mediatorial  reign  his  redeemed  ones, 
in  number  countless  as  the  dewdrops  of  the  mwning,  or  the 
sand  on  the  ocean's  shore ;  and  when  the  tempter  shall  be  con- 
signed to  the  fiery  abyss. 

We  have  regarded  the  curse  upon  the  tempter  as  made 
known  to  our  first  parents  soon  after  their  transgression,  and 
before  they  were  expelled  from  the  garden  in  Eden.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  it  obviously  follows  that  the  utterance  of  the  de- 
nunciation preceded  the  writing  of  the  narrative  of  the  falls 
During  the  intervening  period,  which  was  probably  of  consider- 
able duration,  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  transgression,  and  of  the  oracle  respecting  the  tempter's 
doom,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  generally  diffused.  What  concep- 
tion of  the  Evil  One  would  exist  during  this  interval?  In  an- 
swering this  question,  we.  may  be  guided  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  tendency  to  form  sensuous  conceptions  of  the  spiritual 

/  The  conception  is  not  improbably  that  of  one  striking  at  a  serpent's  head  with 
a  club. 

g  The  writer  acquiesces  in  the  opinion,  that  the  earliest  part,  if  not  the  wlic^  of 
Genesis  probably  consists  of  documents,  or  portions  of  documents,  referrible  to  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  (See  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Serif- 
ture  and  Geology ^  fourth  edition,  pp.  146,  147  ;  also  the  article  **  Paradise,"  by  the 
same  writer,  in  the  Cyclavisdia  of  Biblical  Literature.) 
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operated  with  the  greatest  power  in  the  infancy  of  our  race. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  highly  anthropomorphic  representations 
of  the  Deity,  which  are  given  in  the  earliest  records  of  inspi- 
ration. Qt)d — "the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,^' — "the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,'^ — is  described  as  influenced  by  changing  passions, 
and  as  operating  by  means  of  members,  like  those  of  the  human 
body.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primeval 
conception  of  the  Evil  One  was  more  exalted  than  that  of  the 
Deity.  If  the  Eternal  was  conceived  of  and  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  bodily  form,  we  may  weU  conclude  that  corporeity 
would  also  be  ascribed  to  the  Evil  One.  Then  as  it  had  been 
said  of  him  that  he  should  "  go  on  his  belly,^^  that  he  should 
"dash  at  the  heel''  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  and  be  himself  at- 
tacked on  the  head,  it  would  seem  probable  that  this  language, 
descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  serpent,  would  determine 
the  form  in  which  he  would  be  conceived  of;  and  thus  the  pri- 
meval conception  of  the  Evil  One  would  be  that  of  a  serpent. 
He  would  then  be  designated,  by  way  of  eminence,  tJnan  hanna- 
hhashy  the  Serpent;  the  word  nahhash  with  the  article  acquiring 
almost  the  distinctive  force  of  a  proper  name ;  just  as  jo^  has- 
satan  denotes  the  opposer,  that  great  adversary  of  men,  Satan ; 
or  T^n  hannahar,  the  river,  that  great  river  of  Hebrew  geography, 
the  Euphrates.  Thus  there  i^pear  to  be  probable  grounds  for 
the  conclusion,  that  the  serpent  was,  during  the  earliest  ages, 
the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  reflecting  the  conception  of  him  which 
then  prevailed,  and  which  was  moulded  by  the  primeval  curse. 

If  the  reasonableness  of  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  the 
diflftculties  which  are  connected  with  the  tempter  of  Eve  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappear.  The  sacred  historian,  in  narrat- 
ing the  circumstances  attendant  upon  our  first  parents'  trans- 
gression, would  naturally  employ  the  Serpent  as  the  designation 
of  the  tempter  if  that  was  the  current  name  of  the  Evil  One, 
during  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  The  use  of  this  term 
could  lead  to  no  misconception.  It  would  be  well  understood 
that  the  crafty  Serpent  who  seduced  Eve,  and  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  human  destiny,  was  no  mere  reptile.  We  may  consider 
this  mode  of  expression  as  furnishing  an  instance  of  condescend- 
ing accommodation  to  the  views  of  those  to  whom  the  narrative 
of  the  fall  was  originally  consigned. 

By  regarding  the  Serpent  as  simply  a  name  of  Satan,  the 
historical  truth  of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  may  be  maintained, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  liberated  from  the  difl&culties  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  popular  interpretation  is  beset.  If 
the  view  for  which  the  writer  contends  be  adopted,  objections 
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drawn  from  the  disclosures  of  geological  science^  or  from  the 
structure  and  habits  of  serpents^  cannot  affect  the  truthfuliiess 
of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  Serpents  may  have  existed  on 
our  globe  before  man  was  created ;  their  structure  may  forbid 
the  possibility  of  their  progressing  in  an  erect  position ;  their 
reputed  subtlety  and  the  notion  that  they  eat  dust  may  be  en- 
tirely baseless;  yet  will  the  veracity  of  the  inspired  penman 
remain  unaffected^  since  he  neither  predicates  anything  of  ser- 
pents in  general  nor  of  any  individual  reptile ;  he  is  concerned 
only  with  the  Serpent^  man^s  powerful  and  insidious  foe. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  temptation  was 
conveyed,  some  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist.  It  appears, 
however,  most  probable  that  Satan  suggested  the  temptation  to 
the  mind  of  Eve.*  It  is  indeed  recorded  with  the  simplicity 
which  characterizes  the  primeval  history,  that  'Hhe  Serpent  scad 
unto  the  woman.  Hath  God  even  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any 
tree  of  the  garden/^  but  this  statement  must  not  be  regardd 
as  necessarily  signifying  that  the  tempter  spoke  with  an  audible 
voice;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  always  a  vocal 
utterance  when  speech  is  attributed  to  the  Deity;  as  when 
^^  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,"  or  when  "  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image."  So  without  any  undue  licence  of 
interpretation,  we  may  regard  the  sacred  historian  as  narrating, 
in  a  simple  artless  manner,  the  suggestions  which  the  tempter 
threw  into  the  mind  of  Eve,  and  what  '^  she  said  within  herself'' 
in  reply.  Should  any,  however,  incline  to  the  supposition  that 
the  tempter  appeared  in  a  beautiful  human  form,  personating 
'^  an  angel  of  light,"  such  an  opinion  may  be  maintained  without 
affecting  our  position,  that  Satan  was  denominated  the  Ser- 
pent in  consequence  of  the  curse. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  although  the  nar- 
rative of  our  first  parents*  transgression  is  itself  entirely  fi^ 
from  a  mythical  colouring,  yet,  reflecting  the  primeval  concep- 
tion of  the  Evil  One,  it  enables  us  to  recognize  the  source  of 
those  world-wide  legends  of  the  Serpent  which  attest  the  truth 
of  the  statement  of  the  apostle,  that  '^  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth/' 

T.  T. 


^  So  Boothroyd  (see  his  note  in  loc).  He  considers  also  that  Satan,  "the 
tempter,  might  be  called  Serpent,  because  he  had  imitated  the  subtlety  (?)  of  that 
creature  in  deluding  and  deceiving  the  woman.'' 
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THE  REPHAIM,  AND  THEIR  COIWEXION  WITH  EGYPTIAN 

HISTORY.* 

CHAPTER  V. 
The  Zuzim. 

From  the  notable  cmmmstaiice  that  the  Bephaim  of  Bashan 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  other  particular  tribe-name^  and 
from  their  proximity  to  the  primary  starting-point  of  that  pro- 
longed line  qS  colonization  which  only  terminates  on  the  borders 
of  the  Thebaid,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  the  original  stock 
from  which  the  junior  Bapha  tribes  branched  out  in  succession. 
Their  being  named  separately  from  the  Zuzim^  in  Gen.  xiv.^ 
does  not  necessitate  our  considering  them  as  two  distinct  nations. 
By  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  h^torical  monuments^  we  learn 
on  the  contrary  that  the  Zuzim  were  the  body  of  the  nation^ 
but  that  the  title  of  supremacy  borne  by  the  elder  tribe  of 
Bashan^  whose  chief  was  sovereign  over  the  other  provincial 
chieftains,  was  disregarded  by  the  Egyptians.  They  designate 
the  nation  collectively,  the  shas*u,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Xm  of  Manetho,  and  the  tan^i  Zuz-im  of  Scripture.  Manetho 
alone  has  preserved  the  royal  prefix  'Tk  Huk,  by  which  the  elder 
tribe  distinguished  its  chief,  who,  as  head  of  the  whole  Bapha 
people,  took  the  lead  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  He  says  these 
peojJe  called  themselves  T^-o-a)v,  which  he  interprets  ^'  Rot/al 
ShepherdSy*  because  'Tk  signifies  a  king,  and  5'fi)9,  a  shepherd. 
This  epithet,  'T^,  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  title  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Bashan,  ch^  of  the  Zuzim,  Joi?  or  shas'u;  for  the 
Hebrew  aw  ^Houg  (Og)*  is  a  very  fair  attempt  to  imitate  the 
native  word,  which  Manetho  endeavours  to  render  in  Greek 
letters  by  'Tk  Huk.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Egyptian  Hdk, 
c  ruler  J  of  which  the  reduplicate  Agag  mm  of  Amalek  may  be 
taken  as  a  variant.  Like  the  Eg}rptian  Phr&h  (Pharaoh)  nr]D 
the  9un  or  the  king, — and  like  the  Philistine  Abimelech,  royal 
father, — or  Bab-shakeh,  great  cup-bearer, — ^it  is  a  title  of  dignity 

A  Thb  article,  devoted  to  the  Zuzim ,  is  a  sequel  to  that,  under  the  same  general 
head,  contained  in  our  last  number.  To  facilitate  reference,  all  the  Egyptian  forms 
of  proper  local  names  occurring  in  this  dissertation,  will  be  given  in  sinall  capitals, 
to  correspond  with  the  same  in  the  tabular  list. 

b    In  the  pointed  Hebrew  text,  the  guttural  articulation  of  the  initial  9  is  lost, 
and  the  value  of  the  radical  vowels  altered. 
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or  of  office ;  and  these  are  often  given  in  the  Bible  as  proper 
names. 

Everything  among  the  Rephaim  of  Bashan  indicates  a  very 
ancient  as  well  as  powerful  settlement.  At  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conquest,  this  kingdom  contained  ^^  threescore  cities, 
all  cities  fortified  with  high  walls,  gates  and  bars,  besides  un- 
walled  villages  a  great  many/^  (Deut.  iii.  14.)  This  statement 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  present  state  of  the  country.  The 
Arabic  lists  of  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith''  contain  nearly  five  hundred 
names  of  places  either  inhabited  or  in  ruins,  within  the  area  of 
this  ancient  kingdom.  Among  these  are  a  great  number  oitels 
or  mounds  with  ruins,  relics  of  the  fortified  cities  that  once 
reared  their  crests  on  high,  to  overlook  and  defend  the  village 
dependencies  of  a  vast  agricultural  and  pastoral  population. 

The  names  of  a  few  among  these,  known  to  classical  anti- 
quity, and  still  extant,  enable  us  to  determine  how  extensive 
were  the  domains  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bashan.  Besides  the 
metropolis,  Ashtaroth,  in  the  centre  of  Bashan  proper,  they  in- 
cluded the  royal  city  of  Salchah,  now  known  as  Salkhad,  on  the 
south-eastern  confines  of  the  Jebel-Hauran ;  and  the  Levitical 
cities  Golan  and  Beeshterah,  in  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Manas- 
sites.  (Deut.  iv.  33 ;  Josh.  xxi.  27.) 

Both  are  known  sites ;  the  province  of  Jaulan,  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Tiberias,  still  retains  the  name  of  its  former  dis- 
trict capital ;  and  Beeshterah,  which,  without  the  disguise  of 
vowel-points  is  mnwn  B6shtrah — the  ancient  Bostra  letter  for 
letter,  now  called  EskySham  (old  Damascus) — ^is  found  just 
south  of  the  Jebel-Hauran.  Burckhardt''  describes  the  remark- 
able remains  of  this  city ;  but  he  and  others  were  led  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  into  mistaking  it  for  the  Edomite 
Bozrah.  Finally,  the  royal  city  of  Argob  points  out  the  extent 
of  this  kingdom  towards  the  south,  as  the  name  of  this  district 
capital  is  still  extant  in  the  torrent  and  village  of  Rajib,  the 
Begaba  of  Josephus.  (Ant.  xiii.,  ch.  xv.  5.)  All  the  mountain 
region  eastward  of  Argob  was  called  Gilead  by  the  Hebrews, 
because  of  the  if?i  Gal-id,  mound  of  witness  of  Laban  and 
Jacob,  erected  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain  tract  of 
Jebel-Ajlun.  The  southern  peak  of  this  hilly  region,  which 
alone  retains  the  name  of  Jebel- Jel&d,  was  the  limit  of  the  king 
of  Bashan^s  dominions.* 

e  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine ^  by  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  EK 
Smith,  (Appendix). 

d  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syriaj  pp.  224 — 226. 

«  All  biblical  critics  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  limit  of  this  r^on, 
from  the  obscure  wording  of  the  few  Scripture  notices  relating  to  it.   The  recent  i 
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The  homestead  of  the  Kephaim  is  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  east.  The  western  part  of  Bashan  is  mountainous^  and 
chiefly  pastoral.  The  elevated  undulating  plains  of  the  eastern 
province,  irrigated  by  numerous  winter  torrents,  are  a  particu- 
larly fertile  arable  tract;  it  is  called  "the  granary  of  Damascus.'^ 
The  rocky  region  of  the  Kelb-Hauran,  and  the  Lejah,  beyond 
this,  form  another  pastoral  district  inhabited  by  nomads.  Its 
cattle,  the  bulls,  kine,  and  rams  of  Bashan,  are  a  frequent  object 
of  poetical  comparison  in  Scripture ;  and  the  value  of  the  oak 
timber  grown  on  its  mountain  slopes,  for  ship-building,  is  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  (Ch.  xxvii.  6 ;  com- 
pare Isa.  ii.  13 ;  Zech.  xi.  2.) 

The  few  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  the  region  of 
Argob  and  GUead,  speak  of  it  as  a  land  equally  favoured  by 
nature.  The  Bev.  Eli  Smith  describes  it  as  a  singularly  pic- 
turesque tract;  its  heights  are  crowned  with  forests  of  evergreen 
oak;  and  its  valleys,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriaht  herbage. 
It  was  thus  an  eminently  pastoral  country ;  it  is  therefore  a 
circumstance  of  some  interest,  as  strengthening  the  identity  of 
its  inhabitants  with  the  S6s  of  Manetho  and  Egyptian  shas'u, 
that  we  should  find  them  designated  in  Scripture  by  a  name 
which  is  interpreted  a  shepherd. 

When  the  descendants  of  Lot^s  second  son,  Ben-Ammi,  had 
become  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  separate  tribe,  they 
established  themselves  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the 
Zuzim.  Their  first  settlement  and  metropolis,  Babbah,  was 
built  among  the  hills,  near  the  source  ojf  a  small  mountain 
stream,  a  tributary  of  the  TVady  Zurka,  the  Scriptural  Jabbok. 
That  stream  still  bears  the  name  of  Moiet-Ammdn  (Water  of 
Ammon).  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  that 
the  iron  couch  of  the  last  gigantic  chieftain  of  the  Bephaim 


of  the  sites  are  our  safest  criterion,  that  Bashan  proper  was  El  Bathanyeh,  north  of 
the  river  Mandhur ;  and  Argob,  the  region  about  Rajibf  south  of  it.  The  author  of 
1  Kings  iv.  13,  places  the  Havoth-Jair  in  Gilead ;  and  the  Hebel- Argob,  with  its 
sixty  cities,  is  appropriated  to  Bashan.  Yet  Moses,  Deut.  iii.  13 — 15,  gives  the 
Hebel-Argob  to  Jair,  and  Gilead  to  Machir.  How  can  we  reconcile  this,  except  by 
supposing  Argob  the  native,  and  Gilead  the  Hebrew,  names  of  the  same  land,  now 
called  Jebel  AjlUn ;  and  synonymous  terms,  though  more  particularly  applied  to 
denote — the  former,  the  Jordanic— and  the  latter  the  hilly  region  ? 

Hebel  Vsn,  a  line  or  bandf  might  mean  a  line  or  chain  of  frontier  cities,  extending 
from  Argob  or  Bajibt  northwards  all  along  to  the  Aramite  border  of  Geshur  or  Gether 
(Jeidur),  In  this  way  the  line  of  Argob,  given  to  Jair,  might  be  partly  in  Gilead 
{Jebel  Ajliln)f  partly  in  Bashan  {El  Bathanyeh)  ;  by  including  the  Golanite  province 
{Javlan).  As  the  Gadites  had  the  Arabah  up  to  the  sea  of  Chinneroth,  the  frontier 
lines  of  the  tribes  must  have  been  inclined  much  more  north  by  south,  than  they  are 
generally  made  in  Bible  maps. 

C  C   2 
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was  preserved  in  their  capital^  is  an  interesting  incident  shewing 
how  far  southward  his  sway  was  acknowledged.  As  the  indige- 
nous population  disappeared^  the  Ammonites  gradually  replaced 
them  ;  so  that  their  settlements  ultimately  extended  northward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Jabbok^  and  westward  to  the  river 
of  Ammon.  The  political  extinction  of  the  aboriginal  race  is 
thus  noticed  by  Moses,  Deut.  iii.  19 — 21 : — 

"  "When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  the  children  of  Ammon,  distress  them 
not,  neither  contend  with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  any  possession,  because  I  have  given  it  for  a  possession 
to  the  children  of  Lot*  It  was  also  accounted  the  land  of  the  Bephaim : 
the  Eephaim  formerly  settled  there,  but  the  Ammonites  call  them  Zam- 
zummim; — a  great,  numerous,  and  haughty  people,-^  like  the  Anakim ;  but 
the  Lord  destroyed  than  from  before  them,  and  they  dwell  in  their  place." 

The  characteristic  tribe-name  of  the  Bephaim  who  originally 
occupied  t^p  Ammonite  district  appears  to  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  first  notice  of  them,  Gen.  xiv.,  as  the  Zuzim ; 
the  name  "  Zamzummim^^ — enterprising  peopled — being,  by  the 
account  above  quoted,  only  a  distinctive  epithet  applied  to  them 
by  the  descendants  of  Lot. 

It  has  always  been  taken  for  granted,  from  this  passage,  that 
the  Rephaim  were  destroyed  as  well  as  replaced  by  the  children 
of  Ammon.  But  there  is  no  direct  statement  to  that  eflfect  in 
the  Bible.  The  only  intimation  it  affords  of  that  people^s  fate, 
is  the  above  summary  reference  of  Moses.  ^^The  Lord'^ — 
certain  dispensations  of  Providence  in  which  the  Ammonites  are 
not  even  named  as  instruments — "  destroyed  the  Bephaim  from 
before  them,''  and  reduced  this  once  "numerous,  great,  and 
haughty  people  "  to  the  stricken  and  dismembered  remnant  we 
find  them  under  Moses )  while  the  Ammonite  colony  increased 
and  flourished  on  their  border,  extended  itself  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  lands,  identified  itself  and  its  political  inte- 
rests with  their's,  and  finally  took  their  place  in  history.  The 
traditional  and  monumental  annals  of  Egypt  will  now  explain 
how  this  mighty  nation  were  brought  so  low  as  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  first  resolute  invader  who  openly  attacked  them ; — 
how  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil  were  swept  off  to  make  way 
for  the  troops  of  unsettled  Canaanites  who  supplanted  them,  and 

/  en.  Commonly  translated  tall;  but  another  expression  is  generally  used  to 
denote  expressly,  bodily  stature:  niip>i^  men  of  dimefuions.  on  in  usage, 
rather  implies  elevation  of  mind  or  position — or  the  assumption  of  it.  HauffJktj^ 
renders  both  the  root,  and  the  particular  sense  of  its  application  here»  Comp.  2  Sam. 
xxii,  28  ;  Job  xxi.  22 ;  Isa.  ii.  12,  &c. 

ff  From  t30i  to  devise,  purpose,  undertake. 
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established  themsely^s  in  the  depopulated  cities  of  Bashun  and 
Argob. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Wars  of  the  Hyksos  and  Thebans. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  Hamite  races  who  colo- 
nized the  valley  of  the  Nile,  suggested  by  the  fusion  of  their 
reUgious  systems,  is  equally  discernible  in  the  nature  of  their 
monumental  remains.  The  aboriginal  Mizraim  were  a  tomb- 
building,  and  the  intrusive  Cushites  a  temple-building  race. 
The  ruUng  spirit  of  the  Mizraim  was  attachment  to  their  land, 
their  ancestral  institutions,  the  memory  of  their  illustrious 
dead.  This  was  manifested  in  the  territorial  character  of  their 
gods,  the  patriarchal  and  sacerdotal  character  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  grandeur  of  their  sepulchral  piles.  The  ruling 
spirit  of  the  rival  Southern  race,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
grasping  ambition.  Conquest  was  its  aim,  dominion  its  end ; 
and  the  king  was  honoured  in  proportion  to  his  success  in 
augmenting  the  national  glory  by  his  personal  valour.  The 
chieftains  of  this  race  raised  the  Egyptian  empire  on  the  founda- 
tion of  pre-existing  national  institutions;  but  they  did  not 
maintain  without  a  struggle  the  vast  monarchy  they  had  founded. 
Five  generations  had  scarcely  passed,  ere  the  supremacy  reverted 
to  the  aboriginal  Mizraimite  race.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
Pyramid-builders,  during  which  the  Thinite  successors  of  Menes 
occupy  the  subordinate  position  of  local  rulers.  But  when  their 
Theban  descendants  recovered  the  ascendancy,  the  era  of  Palace- 
temples  began.  The  walls  of  these  national  edifices  were  bla- 
zoned with  pictorial  representations  of  the  triumphs  achieved 
by  their  royal  builders  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  which  was 
thus  committed  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  gods.  And  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  which  the  reader  will  have  every  op- 
portunity given  him,  of  verifying  for  himself,  that,  (with  the 
exception  of  another  aboriginal  revolted  race,  the  blacks  of 
Ethiopia)  the  members  of  the  three  Kapha  nations,  and  their 
tributaries,  form  exclusively  the  subjects  of  these  historical 
sculptures.  They  are  the  only  people  upon  whom  Egypt  has 
conferred  the  special  and  ignominious  distinction  of  holding  up 
to  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  posterity  the  representation  of 
their  multitudes,  in  the  very  act  of  falling  under  the  irresistible 
might  of  the  conqueror's  arm. 

The  earliest  records  of  open  hostilities  between  the  Rapha 
branch  of  the  Mizraimite  race,  and  Egypt,  is  contained  in  the 
fragments  of  early  Egyptian  history  quoted  by  Josephus  from 
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Manetho.  The  substance  of  this  account  is  that  a  people  who 
called  themselves  Hyksos  (or  Royal  Shepherds)  invaded  Egypt, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  a  most  unaccountable  man- 
ner, without  fighting;  established  the  seat  of  their  government 
at  Memphis,  and  cruelly  oppressed  and  ill-treated  the  Egyptians, 
as  though  they  were  bent  on  rooting  out  the  race.  They  set 
up  one  of  their  chiefs  as  king,  who,  with  his  five  successors, 
make  the  XVth  dynasty  of  "*m?  foreign  Phcenician  kings  who 
took  Memphis'^  of  Manetho's  lists.  Their  names  and  reigns  are 
as  follows : — 

Manetho,  as  quoted  by 


r 1 >^ 

I.  Afiricanus.  II.  Josephus. 

Reigned.  Reigned.    Monumental  Royal  Titles. 

1.  Saites.  .  .  19y.  1.  Salatis  .  .  .  19y.  Ka-nefruka. 

2.  Bnon  ...  44  2.  Beon 44  Ea-sne£ruP-Anchi. 

3.  Pachnan  .  61  3.  Apaclinas  .  36y  7m.  Ra'sliu  Ab  . . . 

4.  Staan ...  50  5.  lanias  .  .  .  50y.  Im.  Aan. 

5.  Archies.  .49  6.  Assis ....  49y.  2m.  Ratetka  Assa. 

6.  Apophis  ,  61  4.  Apophis .  .  61  ....  (unknown). 

The  chronological  place  of  these  kings  is  most  probably 
coeval  with  the  successors  of  the  great  Sesertasen,  the  Sesostris 
of  Manetho  and  chief  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  "  who  conquered 
all  Asia  in  nine  years.'^*  How  far  the  ambitious  Theban's  ex- 
ploits may  have  contributed  to  generate  a  hostile  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  races,  leading  the  Mizraimite  tribes  of  the  lower 
country  to  invite  the  help  and  favour  the  establishment  of  their 
Bapha  kindred,  can  only  be  surmised.  Sut  the  issue  is  re- 
corded, that  the  invaders  were  successful,  that  they  seized  on 
the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt,  Memphis,  from  whence  they  brought 
the  lower  and  upper  countries  so  completely  under  subjection, 
that  the  latter  Theban  kings  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  were  re- 
duced to  share  the  empire  with  their  spoilers,  retaining  only  the 
government  of  Upper  Egypt.    At  the  close  of  this  double  dy- 

h  Since  the  above  was  written^  the  publication  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole's  researches 
into  the  chronology  of  Manetho's  seventeen  earlier  dynasties  enables  ns  to  oonaider 
this  supposition  well  established  on  monumental  evidence.  The  names  of  Sesertasen's 
successors,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  **  foreign  Phoenician  Shepherd-kings  "  have 
been  found  together  on  inscriptions.  By  this,  it  appears  that  the  11th  Theban  and 
6th  Memphite  dynasties  were  coeval,  the  latter  closing  after  the  b^^inning  of  the  12th 
Theban,  with  the  seizure  of  Memphis  by  the  15th. 

Moreover,  by  his  valuable  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  kings  of  the  two  Thinite 
dynasties  with  those  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  who  precede  the  lltii  and  12th  Thebans, 
Mr.  Poole  has  further  demonstrated  a  point  which  I  had  ventured  to  assume  on 
pounds  of  historical  induction — ^namely,  that  the  Theban  line  of  Egyptian  con- 
querors were  the  lineal  descendants  of  Menes,  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
which  they  strove  to  restore. 
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nasty^  a  period  of  confusion  arises^  and  the  thread  of  Egyptian 
history  is  completely  broken.  The  shepherds  appear  to  have 
fiilly  established  their  power  in  the  souths  and  reduced  the 
Theban  kingdom  to  the  degraded  position  of  a  tributary  pro- 
vince. 

The  lapse  of  time  covered  by  this  state  of  things  is  unknown, 
but  has  doubtless  been  greatly  over-estimated  by  some  recent 
chronologists.  At  last,  an  effort  was  made  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke.  The  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  kings  of  the 
Thebaid  who  were  not  yet  subjected,  combined  against  the 
usurping  race;  a  long  and  fierce  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  shepherds.  The  remnant  of  their  army 
was  driven  to  a  frontier-city  of  the  Delta,  called  Avaris,  where 
they  fortified  themselves  so  effectually,  that  after  besieging  them 
a  long  while  in  vain,  though  with  an  army  of  48,000  men,  the 
Theban  leader  Tethmosis  (or  Amdsis)  despaired  of  taking  the 
place,  and  capitulated  with  them,  on  condition  that  they  would 
leave  the  country.  They  accordingly  marched  out  in  a  body  of 
24,000  men,  with  their  cattle  and  goods,  and  settled  themselves, 
concludes  Manetho,  "in  the  country  now  called  Judea,  where 
they  built  a  city  large  enough  to  contain  so  great  a  multitude, 
and  called  it  JerusjJem.'^*  Thus  began  the  XVIIIth  dynasty 
of  Theban  kings  in  Egypt,  when  the  monarchy  founded  by 
Menes  was  restored  entire  in  the  line  of  his  descendants. 

At  this  period,  a  series  of  illustrated  monumental  records 
commences;  and  the  conspicuous  part  borne  in  them  by  a 
people  called  the  shas'u  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  ^q>9 
or  Shepherds  of  the  foregoing  accounts.  Their  geographical 
identification  with  the  Rephaim  of  the  northern  division — the 
Zuzim  of  Scripture — does  not  rest  on  the  verbal  similarity  of 
the  name,  alone,  but  on  a  great  number  of  collateral  details 
which  wiU  be  fully  developed  in  the  sequel.  These,  however, 
are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  monumental  records  re- 
lating to  the  cognate  tribes  of  Sheth  and  Anak,  that  they  could 
not  be  separated  without  losing  much  of  their  force.  In  con- 
sequence,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  anticipating  a  little 
the  history  of  those  tribes,  in  the  present  section,  in  order  to 
exhibit  such  among  those  details  as  are  indispensable  to  prove 
the  point  I  now  appear  to  assume,  and  on  which  so  many  his- 
torical and  chronological  conclusions  depend. 

It  appears  "from  a  tablet  quoted  by  Mr.  Birch  from  Cham- 
pollion,^  that  the  Delta  was  the  seat  of  war  between  the  two 

!  Joiephus  c.  Apionentf  1.  1,  c.  14 — 16. 

j  Birch  on  Statistical  Tablet  of  Kamak;  TVotM.  Roy(d  S.  of  Literature^  2nd 
Series,  vol.  ii. ;  ChampolUon,  Egypte  AnciennCf  p.  300. 
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races  c{  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  until  the  sixth  year  of  Amdsis. 
Thus  his  first  year  is  dated  from  the  recovery  oi  Memphis. 
The  earliest  campaigns  against  the  8has*u  in  their  own  terri- 
tory, are  recorded  under  Thothmes  U.,  and  continue  to  be 
noticed  under  the  chief  conquerors  who  succeeded  him,  during 
the  ensuing  century.  The  notices  of  these  wars  cease  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  XYIIIth  djrnasty.  At  this  time,  the  power 
of  the  Theban  kings  was  greatly  curtailed  by  another  foreign 
invasion  from  the  south.  The  names  of  these  foreign  a^res- 
sors,  and  representations  of  them  worshipping  the  sun,  are 
found  on  sculptures  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV. 
and  his  immediate  successors,  Horus,  Amenoph  III.,  and 
Rameses  I. 

The  illustrious  son  of  the  latter  king  opens  a  new  dynasty. 
His  name  is  variously  read,  but  seti-miinsfhtah  seems  the 
most  authentic  reading.^  Sy  his  valour,  he  completely  re-estab- 
lished the  power  of  Egypt;  and  the  sculptured  records  of  his 
numerous  triumphs  over  the  great  enemies  of  his  nation  in 
Palestine,  cover  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Kamak.' 

It  appears  by  these  memorials  that,  during  the  period  of  the 
above-mentioned  foreign  intruders,  the  shas'u  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakened  state  of  Upper  Egypt  to  regain  a 
footing  in  the  Delta;  for  the  opening  event  in  the  series,  dated 
in  the  first  year  of  the  king's  reign,  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
SHAS'U,  and  the  capture  of  a  city  by  the  sea,  called  "the  fort 
of  PAiROU  (Pelusium**),  which  is  towards  the  land  of  kana'na.^' 
The  seat  of  the  war  is  called  the  land  of  aan't.*     After  routing 

^  Hub  king's  proper  name  seti  was  written  ideagraphically  with  tiie  figure  of 
the  god  8BTH ;  but  as  this  god  became  odious  to  the  Egyptians,  the  figure  was  erased 
from  inscriptions  and  that  of  osiai  substituted ;  accordingly.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
gives  the  name  OsireL  {Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  i)  Mr.  Sharpe  {History  qf  Egypt,  ch.  i., 
p.  41)  takes  the  figure  fDr  a  phonetic  of  a  or  o,  and  thus  reads  the  name  O-i  Me- 
nephtah.  Manetho's  calling  this  king  Sethos  seems  to  oountenance  the  reading 
which,  on  that  account,  I  have  preferred  as  the  best  authenticated. 

^  Vide  the  plates  48  to  57  inclusive,  RoseUini,  Manumenti  Reali, 

*»  Some  read  the  name  pai-rou  ideagraphically,  taking  the  sign  pat  for  the 
article,  and  the  lion  (a)  for  the  proper  name.  The  article  before  a  name  written 
ideagraphically  is  unusual ;  and  the  phonetic  reading  adopted  by  Mr.  Birch  is  sup- 
ported by  its  agreement  with  the  Coptic  name  Pheremoun,  preserved  in  the  modem 
Arabic  name  of  the  ruins,  Farama,  and  which  Champollion  interprets  to  mean  a 
place  in  a  miry  soil  j  so  that  its  Greek  form,  Pelusium,  derived  from  myXoj,  mud  or 
clay,  is  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  name,  Phere-moun  or  Phero-mi,  of  Champollion. 
{V Egypt  sous  les  Pharaons,) 

**  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  western  arm  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  by  the  Greeks,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  called  the  Gulf  of 
.^kmt.  {Geog,,  1.  vi.,  c.  29.)  This  suggests  that  both  synonyms  of  the  Gulf  were 
taken  from  tiie  land  it  bathed.  Aan*t  would  thus  denote  the  land  east  of  the 
Delta — Arabian  Egypt — ^the  Scriptural  Groshen,  of  which  the  southern  part  is  the 
Heliopolitan  nome,  called  in  Gen.  xlvii.  6,  * '  the  land  of  Rameses,  the  best  of  the  land," 
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the  sHAS'i;^  Seti-Meneplitah  marched  into  Palestine  and  pur- 
sued them  in  their  own  quarters^  cutting  up  on  his  way  the 
kindred  tribes  who  opposed  his  progress.  The  leading  incidents 
of  this  campaign,  delmeated  in  the  Kamak  sculptures,  are : — 
the  rout  of  a  party  of  amar  herdsmen,  and  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  ateshj  a  terrible  battle  with  the  shet'ta.  The 
submission  of  the  shar,  who  offer  him  tribute  or  presents; 
that  erf  the  lower  lbt'n,  and  rmn-n,  whom  he  employs  as 
hewers  of  wood  in  his  sarfice,  as  equivalent  to  tribute ;  (comp. 
Josh.  X,  21 — 27.)  A  fierce  engagement  with  the  upper  let'n, 
who  resisted  his  passage;  and  another  with  the  tahi,  of  the 
MNA'N  nation.  The  conqueror  led  the  chiefs  of  these  nations 
captive  to  Thebes ;  and  the  final  tableau  exhibits  him  presenting 
his  c^tives,  with  the  spoils  of  the  conquered,  and  the  names 
of  all  his  foreign  tributary  lands  and  cities,  in  triumph  before 
the  local  gods  of  Thebes,  amun,  mttt,  and  khons.  It  is  re- 
markable that  PFBASH  (Bubastis)  occurs  among  these.  It 
proves  that  the  Theban  kings  looked  upon  Lower  Egypt  as  a 
difierent  people  and  a  tributary  state.  According  to  Manetho, 
as  quoted  by  Josephus,  the  title  of  AtyxrnTo<;  was  first  borne  by 
Sesostris-Bameses  II.  The  annotations  to  other  copies  of 
Manetho^s  dynastic  lists  say  that  it  was  Sethos  himself  who 
was  so  called.  At  all  events,  the  circumstance  that  the  terri- 
torial name  Ai^kupt  "the  land  of  Copf^  (=  Caphtor)  was  first 
assumed  by  the  kings  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  who  permanently 
annexed  the  Delta  to  their  dominions,  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice. 

The  national  foes  of  Egypt  were  thus  brought  under  subjec- 
tion by  Seti-Menephtah  I.  Nevertheless,  the  war  broke  out 
again  under  his  illustrious  successor,  Bameses  II.  But  the 
power  of  the  shas'u,  the  leading  tribe,  had  been  too  severely 
shaken  by  their  disasters  in  the  late  contest,  to  risk  the  chances 
of  another  campaign.  When  the  conqueror,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  marched  into  Palestine  with  an  immense  army,  pre- 
paring to  march  against  the  shbt'Ta  (Emim)  who  on  this  occa- 
sion took  the  lead  in  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  the 
SHAS'u  are  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  terror  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  armament,  and  at  the  might  of  the  Egyptian  archers, 
that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king,  tendering  their  alle- 


the  part  in  which  the  Hebrew  colony  first  settled,  near  Heliopolis  (Rameses)  and 
Scoiae  Veteranorum  (Succoth). — (Sharpe^  Hist,  of  Egypt ^  p.  31.)  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  AAN'T  is  only  the  Egyptian  (feminine)  form  of  Aon,  p«,  the  ancient 
name  of  Heliopolis,  the  most  noted  city  of  that  region,  enlarged  by  the  Thebans, 
and  by  them  named  Rameses  "  the  sun-bearing. '' 
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glance  and  offering  him  the  custody  of  their  lands  in  the  name 
of  the  nation.^    There  are  no  monumental  records  relating  to 
the  SHAS'U  under  the  weak  and  superstitions  ptah-men   or 
MENEPHTAH,  (Amcnophis),  the  son  and  successor  of  the  great 
Bameses.    JBut  Manetho  relates  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed  cap- 
tive race  in  Lower  Egypt,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  their  kindred 
in  Palestine^  the  Shepherds  of  Jerusalem  expelled  by  Amosis. 
Menephtah  fled  from  before  these  invaders,  and  retired  into 
Ethiopia  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  they  tyrannized  over 
all  Egypt.  His  son,  Sethos,  (who  is  also  called  Barneses)  expelled 
them,  and  pursued  them  to  the  frontier  of  Syria.     Josephus 
quotes  in  full  Manetho^s  narrative  of  this  event ;  and  is  rather 
severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  mis-representations  and  anachron- 
isms he  charges  upon  the  Egyptian  priest.    The  fault,  however, 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Jewish  historian,  who  has  evidently  mis- 
understood the  tenor  of  the  story,  by  applying  it  to  his  Hebrew 
forefathers,  from  the  circumstance  that,  like  them,  the  remnant 
of  Hyksos  population  in  Goshen  had  been  subjected,  as  con- 
quered captives,  to  the  most  oppressive  bondage, — a  bondage  in 
which  the  Hebrews,  from  motives  of  state  policy,  were  ulti- 
mately made  their  fellow  sufferers.    The  sculptures  of  Bameses 
III.,  at  Medinet-Abou,  relate  the  close  of  this  eventful  history, 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Bephaim.    The  pictures  are  most 
important,  and  the  inscriptions  copious.     Two  memorable  cam- 
paigns are  specially  recorded,  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  last  Shepherd  invaders.p    This  time,  the  Bephaim  of  Judea 
take  the  lead — the  formidable  children  of  Anak.     The  other 
tribes  appear  only  as  auxiliaries ; — ^nay,  in  the  first  of  these  two 
expeditions,  dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  king^s  reign,   the 
PULSA'TA   (Philistines),  are  represented   as  having  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,   like  the  shas'u  to  Bameses  11.  ,*    and  the 
TAKKAB'U  ^kronites)  are  actually  employed  as  mercenaries  or 
as  allies  of  Egypt  against  their  neighbours  and  kindred  of  bbo 
(Arb^)  in  the  chief  commemorative  battle-scene  of  this  war. 
The  capture  of  shalam  (Shalem)  is  also  recorded  on  this  occa- 
sion.   These  details  suggest  that  the  shas'u,  or  Bephaim  of 
Bashan  probably  were  not  the  leaders  in  the  last  irruption  of 
the  Shepherds,  but  those  of  Judea. 

However,  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  again  collected  their 
forces,  in  a  final  effort  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt.  We 
learn  that  all  the  Bapha  tribes  took  part  against  Bameses  in 

o  Rosellini,  Mon.  Reali,  pi.  Ixxxvii.  The  details  of  this  campaign  belong  to 
the  history  of  another  nation, — the  Emim. 

P  Ibid.f  plates  136  et  sqq.  The  particulars  of  this  war  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Anakim. 
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this  last  campaign^  which  occurred  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign^  from  the  curious  and  invaluable  series  of  portraits  of 
their  chiefs,  selected  from  the  most  illustrious  among  the  cap- 
tives he  brought  in  triumph  to  Thebes,  and  which  are  sculp- 
tured round  the  wall  of  a  chamber,  known  as  his  harem,  at 
Medinet-Abou.9  For  among  them  are  foimd  the  chief  of  a  land 
called  SHAIBTA'NA,  whose  costume  is  the  same  as  the  people 
who  are  united  with  the  pulsa'ta  (Philistines),  and  takkae'u 
(Ekronites),  against  the  Egyptians  in  the  great  picture  of  a 
naval  engagement,  forming  the  leading  event  of  this  campaign, 
and  who  are  also  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  shas.u 
warriors  represented  as  tendering  their  submission  to  Rameses 
II.,  in  the  great  historical  tableau  of  his  celebrated  expedition 
against  the  shet'ta.  The  helmet  of  these  people  has  for  a 
crest,  the  emblem  of  astrta,  "the  two-homed  Ashtaroth, 
tutelar  goddess  of  the  metropolis  of  Bashan,  and  of  all  the 
Bapha  nations, — consisting  of  a  pair  of  cow^s  horns  surmounted 
by  a  globe;  this  would  have  sufficed  to  indicate  their  land, 
even  if  we  had  not  found  the  city  of  shairta'na  (Zarthan) 
within  the  domains  of  Bashan.  Another  chief,  whose  legend 
SHA....  is  mutilated,  is  nevertheless  recognizable  by  his  strong 
likeness  to  the  former,  and  the  shape  of  his  crown,  as  one  of 
the  sHAS'u,  which  is  probably  the  restoration  of  his  name.  The 
chief  of  SHET'TA  also  is  there ;  a  sly,  ignoble,  bloated,  and  sin- 
gularly repulsive  countenance !  Among  them,  too,  is  the  great 
chief  of  RBO,  the  ^  father  of  Arb&  himself,  and  another  chief, 
who  might  be  cousin-german  of  the  latter,  by  the  strong  family- 
likeness  of  their  features,  only  that  he  is  a  rather  longer-faced 
man;  wearing  also  the  small  peaked  beard  and  the  long  curl 
or  braid  hanging  down  the  side  of  the  smoothly-shaved  cheek 
and  temple,  which  are  characteristic  points  in  the  costume  of 
the  Ans^m,  and  stamp  him  as  one  of  that  race,  although  the 
name  of  his  district  or  city,  mashuash,  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  biblical  notices.  We  have  also  the  chief  of  takuri, 
the  Ekronite  Philistines,  and  of  the  amar,  their  Amorite  de- 
pendants. In  the  inscriptions  of  Medinet-Abou,  the  land  of 
AMAR  is  called  "  a  land  of  the  takkar'u  ;'^  and  in  the  biblical 
notices,  we  find  that  Ekron  was  one  of  the  Philistine  principa- 
lities in  the  land  "  accounted  to  the  Canaanite.^^ 

All  these  captive  figures  are  represented  kneeling,  stripped 
of  their  upper  robe  or  mantle  of  distinction,  with  their  hands 
bound  behind  them,  and  a  rope  round  their  necks.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  cast  of  individuality  in  features  and  expres- 

q  Rosellini,  Mon,  Realij  pi.  141 — 143. 
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sion  that  charaoterixes  each  separate  profile,  there  is  a  coikimoii 
type  by  which  all  the  ooanteaances  belonging  to  the  Rephaim 
can  be  distinguished  firom  the  rest ;  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  they  were  all  Hterally  copied  from  nature.  There  is  no^ 
thing  conventional  about  them.  The  characteristic  B^pha  type 
is  its  anaular  profile.  The  nose>  though  arched,  is  not  pro- 
minent; out,  like  the  Egyptian  nose,  was  rather  flattened  about 
the  nostril ;  nevertheless,  the  profile  has  a  sort  of  prominence, 
caused  by  the  retiring  line  of  the  forehead  above,  and  of  the 
uuderlip  and  chin  below.  In  this  respect,  the  countenance  of 
tiiis  race  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hebrew  profile,  which, 
exclusive  of  the  prominent  Shemitic  nose,  presents  a  nearly  per*^ 
pendicnlar  outline,  from  the  fulness  of  the  forehead  and  the 
frequent  tendency  of  the  underlip  and  chin  to  advance.  The 
eyes  of  the  Bapfaa  face  are  long,  flat,  and  rather  slanting  up^ 
wards  at  the  corners,  like  the  Egyptian;  whereas  the  eyes  of 
the  Hebrew  are  full,  rather  round,  and  set  on  a  horizontsd  line. 
The  lips  are  somewhat  flat  and  broad,  like  the  Egyptian ;  those 
of  the  Hebrew  are  generally  either  thin  or  ftill,  but  never,  in 
the  genuine  tjpe,  present  that  peculiu*  flattened  character  ren- 
d^ed  so  familiar  to  our  eyes  by  th«  Egyptian  statues. 

Thus  do  we  gather  frx>m  the  boastful  memorials  of  the  last 
great  Theban  conqueror's  prowess,  not  only  Hie  fate  of  this 
doomed  race,  but  those  minute  particulars  of  their  physical 
characteristics  from  which  we  might  venture  to  assign  their 
ethnological  position,  as  members  of  that  prolonged  line  of  pri- 
meval civilization  that  extended  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Harmon 
to  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Thebaid. 

After  the  conquests  of  Rameses  III.,  none  of  these  people 
are  ever  mentioned  again  as  enemies  of  Egypt,  in  the  national 
records.  Their  dvil  polity  was  finally  broken  up,  their  remnant 
disport ;  their  fortresses  were  razed  to  the  groimd,  their  cities 
depopulated.  From  that  time  they  cease  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations.  '^  The  land  that  had  been  left  of  them  '^  retained 
for  a  brief  season  the  name  of  that  once  "  great,  numerous  and 
haughty  people,*^  as  the  popular  type  of  sJl  that  had  been  ter- 
rible to  the  nations  around ;  and  from  the  dim  traditions  of 
departed  greatness  associated  with  its  memory,  that  name  was 
only  lost  from  among  the  living,  to  pass  over  into  the  language 
of  the  country  as  a  poetic  synonym  for  the  mighty  dead. 

Under  this  sense  we  meet  with  the  closing  allusion  to  the 
Bephaim,  in  the  sublime  prophetic  denunciations  of  Isaiah. 
Many  centuries  have  past  away  since  their  race  was  rooted  out 
of  the  land.  Meanwhile,  the  power  of  their  ancient  rival  and 
foe,  Shinar,  has  reached  its  summit,  surpassing  even  their  own. 
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All  Asia  groana  within  its  iron  grasp.  Tet  the  prqphet  foretels 
the  dissolution  of  this  mighty  empire.  In  a  strain  of  the  most 
exalted  poetical  imagery^  he  introduces  the  fallen  power  of 
Babylon  under  the  figure  of  a  man  slain  by  the  sword^  and  cast 
into  an  untimely^  dishonoured  grave^  from  whence  hit  ancient 
adversaries  are  evoked^  to  taunt  him : — 

"  Hades  below  is  thrilled,  to  greet  thy  coming, 
Stirring  up  against  thee  the  Rephaim,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  earth ; 
He  hath  raised  from  their  seats  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  ; 
They  address  thee,  saying  unto  thee : 

"  *  Art  thou,  too,  enfeebled  as  we  ?  «rt  thou  become  like  ourselves — 
Thy  pomp,  the  tumult  of  thy  viols,  brought  down  to  the  grave — 
The  couch  beneath  thee,  worms, — ^the  grub,  thy  covering  I 

How  art  thou  fallen  fixnn  the  skies,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  dawn ' 
How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  groimd,  waster  of  nations  V  *' — 

Isaiah  xiv.  9 — 12. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Geographical  Identity  of  the  Zuzim  and  shas'u. 

The  biblical  student  wiU  perceive  that  this  rapid  sketch  of 
the  great  Egyptian  revolutions  involves  an  important  chronolo- 
gical problem.  If  the  shas'u,  the  mna'T'U'n  . . .  (anka  ?)  and 
the  SHET'TA  of  the  events  described  in  the  Egyptian  historical 
series^  can  be  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  three  Rapha  na- 
tions known  as  the  Zuzim^  Anakim^  and  Emim  of  the  biblical 
series^  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  overthrow  of  these 
nations  by  the  Theban  kings  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
dynasties  must  have  preceded  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Palestine. 
For  the  Egyptian  monuments  that  record  the  deeds  of  these 
people, — ^tbat  bear  their  names,  with  the  names  of  the  kings  who 
contended  with  them,  and  the  dates  of  the  respective  expeditions, 
accompanied  by  references  to  the  geography,  history,  and  wor^ 
ship  of  the  inimical  race  which  will  enable  ns  to  place  their 
identity  beyond  the  reach  of  a  reasonable  doubt, — these  very 
monuments  expressly  represent  them  as  sufficiently  powerful  and 
daring  to  withstand  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  even  to  invade  the 
country,  imder  the  two  most  renowned  kings  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  Seti-Menephtah  I.  and  Rameses  II.  Yet  Moses  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that,  in  his  time,  the  political  existence  of  the 
Rephaim  was  at  an  end,  and  that  other  races  had  the  dominion 
over  their  lands.  Accordingly,  imder  any  system  of  relative 
chronology  which  attempts  to  connect  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
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liistory  by  placing  the  Exodus  and  conquest  under  the  eighteenth 
dynasty^  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  the  reigns  of  Seti- 
Menephtah  and  Rameses  II.,  who  recorded  their  triumphs  over 
the  SHAS'U,  SHBT'TA,  and  mna*t*u*n  (anka?)  the  lands  of  the 
Zuzim  h%i,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  occupied  by  the  Ma- 
nassites  and  Ammonites ;  those  of  the  Emim,  by  the  Reubenites, 
Gradites,  and  Moabites ;  and  those  of  the  Anakim,  by  the  children 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim ; — which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  seat  of  those  wars  could  not  have  been  Palestine,  and 
those  inimical  nations  could  not  have  been  these  tribes  of  the 
Rephaim. 

*  And  as  to  the  absolute  place  in  time  of  the  corresponding 
events  : — the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  is  fixed  by  the  astronomicid 
sculptures  of  the  Ramesseum,  to  within  a  very  limited  range, 
either  way,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Canicular  cycle,  1325  b.c. 
Accordingly,  if  I  can  substantiate  the  identity  of  the  Rephaim 
with  the  great  enemies  of  Egypt,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that 
the  most  generally  received  chronology  of  the  Bible  history, 
which  places  the  Exodus  1491  B.C.,  is  nearly  two  centuries  out 
of  time ;  as  that  event  ought  to  fall  somewhere  between  the  years 
1325  and  1300  b.c,  that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Is- 
raelites may  follow,  after  a  sufficient  interval,  the  last  expeditions 
by  which  Rameses  III.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  struck 
the  death-blow  at  the  political  existence  of  all  those  nations 
above  mentioned,*" 

A  fuller  discussion  of  this  chronological  point,  and  a  more 
definite  adjustment  of  its  dates,  belong  to  a  different  section  of 
a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Mosaic  Period,  which  our  present 
subject  is  only  intended  to  introduce.  Nevertheless,  this  short 
digression  could  not  be  avoided ;  for,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  that 
period,  we  cannot  follow  up  the  destinies  of  the  Rephaim,  with- 
out encountering  events  which  would  have  compelled  me  to  as- 
sume this  chronological  position,  at  the  risk  of  drawing  the 
reluctant  reader  along  a  track  he  regarded  as  undermined  by  an 
inherent  anachronism.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  look  the  diffi- 
culty full  in  the  face,  and  let  the  issue  depend  on  the  evidences 
I  will  now  bring  to  bear  on  my  side  of  the  question.  If  they 
be  insufficient  to  establish  the  fundamental  point  of  identity, 
neither  history  nor  chronology  will  have  received  any  fresh  iUus- 

r  The  reader  is  here  referred  to  some  most  interesting  and  valuable  remarks, 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  inserted  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  vol.  i.  of 
Ancient  Egyptians,  pp.  76 — 81.  Those  remarks  trace  a  series  of  etymological  coin- 
cidencesj  W€dl  worthy  of  the  historian's  attention,  as  pointing  to  the  very  same 
chronological  connexion  as  that  suggested  by  Manetho,  and  illustrated  by  this  hb- 
tory — ^whereby  the  Exodus  falls  within  the  reign  of  Amenophis  on  menbfhtah. 
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tration.  But  if  they  prove  satisfactory  to  the  enquirer^  the 
chronological  consequences  they  entail  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  tran- 
scripts of  a  name  may  be  accidental.  The  chances  of  uncertainty 
are  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  few  sounds  rendered  in  Hebrew 
by  two  letters^  namely^  /  and  r,  d  and  t,  g  and  k,  sh  and  ch^ 
are  both  represented  by  one  Egyptian  character.  This  ambi- 
guity, added  to  the  frequent  omission  of  vowels,  often  leaves  the 
identity  of  a  name  uncertain,  unless  we  can  find  some  more  de- 
cisive criterion  to  confirm  it.  The  verbal  coincidence  of  the 
name  and  title  of  the  rrv^  zuzim  or  shas'u  of  ^Hougy  with  the 
Huk-S6s  of  Manetho, — of  the  Scriptural  rrvto  sht*im  with  the 
Egyptian  local  name  sht'ta'n  or  Land  of  Shet ;  of  the  Scriptural 
wiK  ArbA  with  the  Egyptian  rbo,  would  have  mggestedy  but 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  establish  a  case  of  identity  to  my 
satisfaction,  if  I  had  not  also  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
cities  monumentally  referred  to  these  several  nations,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  lands  of  the  corresponding  nations,  the  Zuzim, 
Emim,  and  Anakim  of  Scripture. 

But  there  is  an  Egyptian  document  which  enables  me  to 
bring  the  question  at  once  to  a  test  as  decisive  as  the  most  cau- 
tious theorist  could  require.  This  document  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Birch  in  his  invaluable  translation  of  the  statistical  tablet  of 
Kamak,'  which  enumerates  the  campaigns  of  Thothmes  III., 
the  people  he  conquered,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
tribute  he  levied  upon  them.  Among  other  fragments  of  illus- 
trative matter  relating  to  these  nations,  and  especially  that 
called  the  shet'ta,  quoted  by  Mr.  Birch  from  a  variety  of  monu- 
mental sources,  he  gives  an  extract  from  the  Sallier  Papyrus, 
which  professes  to  describe,  in  a  semi-poetic  form, ''  a  journey  to 
the  land  of  the  shet'ta  -"  giving  the  names  of  the  principal  places 
which  occur  on  the  road,  and  of  some  which  are  situated  above 
it,  or  which  are  visible  from  it.  From  several  of  the  names, 
which  he  recognized,  Mr.  Birch  remarks  that  this  route  partly 
lay  through  Palestine.  By  carefully  searching  for  the  biblical 
correspondents  of  the  rest,  I  foimd  that  they  were  all  recoverable, 
in  positions  exactly  corresponding  to  those  indicated  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  itinerary ;  and  that  the  route  thus  traced  led  to 
the  very  land  I  had  previously  identified  by  name  as  that  of  the 
SHET'TA.  As  the  traveller  is  directed  to  pass  through  the  land 
of  the  SHAS'U  on  his  way,  the  proof  that  confirms  the  geographi- 
cal identity  of  the  former,  equally  confirms  that  of  the  latter. 
On  this  account,  although  it  may  be  anticipating  the  subject 
of  a  future  section  of  our  history,  it  will  be  more  expedient  to 

8  Trans,  Royal  Society  of  Literature^  New  Series,  vol.  ii. 
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introduce  in  the  present  one  a  complete  analysis  of  this  route^ 
than  to  dismiss  our  account  of  the  Zuzim  with  the  question  of 
their  identity  in  any  degree  unsettled. 

The  wars  of  Barneses  II.  against  the  shet'ta  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  papyrus  from  which  this  fragment  is  taken ;  and  the 
document  is  not  less  curious  from  its  remote  antiquity^  than 
from  the  interesting  comparison  it  enables  us  to  institute  between 
the  geography  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

"  Thy  jouTEcy  lies  to  the  land  of  tjie  khita..'  a.uba  and  sha.tu-ma 
appear  to  you.     In  the  same  manner  I-tell  you  of  capibi,  it  ia  that  whick 

is  the  Baita  of  Eamessu,  the  fortress  of  the  chirubu  ;  in  its  waters 

its  course  resembles  that  which  you  make  in  going  to  the  ati  and  tubashi. 

You  go  to  the  bow-bearing  shasu,  crossing  the  road  at  makabu the 

heaven  is... with  Hght;  it  is  planted  with  clumps  of  (cedars  ?)  and  acacias. 
Tou  disturb  the  wild  animals  and  deer,  and  the  camels  ridden  by  the 

SHASU  on  its  road ;  it  leads  thee  up  to  the  hiH  of  the  land  of  shava 

I  subsequently  teU  you  of  the  fortresses  which  are  above  these,  as  thou 
goesttothelandof  TACHiSA.  capir-maruchana,  tamneh,  ati,  tapueu, 

ATAI,    HARUNEMA.      YoU  look  at  KARTA-ANBU,  BATA-TUBAR ; — ^yOU  knOW 

ARUTUMA,  TiTPUTA,  in  the  Same  manner.    I  tell  yon  the  name  of  chan- 

RUTA,  which  is  the  land  of  auba,  the  bull  of  the  firontiors  in  its  place" 

Pap.  Sallier.,  pi.  lii.,  p.  18,  lines  7,  8. 

"  The  writer  also  mentions  baita-sha(n),  the  taruka  aru,  and  the 
passage  of  the  iurtana." 

ANALYSIS. 

"  Thy  journey  lies  to  the  land  of  the  shetta.  auba  and  shatu'Ma 
appear  to  you.'* 

A  traveller  who  enters  Palestine  from  Egypt  by  the  usual 
route  from  the  Sinaitic  desert  to  Hebron— ^^  the  way  of  the  spies^^ 
(Nu.  xiv.,  xxi.  I)  win  have  the  land  of  Canaan  before  him  on  his 
left ;  and  the  Dead  Sea^  with  the  contiguous  lands^  on  his  rights 
as  he  first  comes  out  of  the  desert  upon  the  cultivated  lands  near 
Tel  Arad.  By  the  analysis  of  the  concluding  passage  of  our  ex- 
tract,  we  shall  see  that  auba  must  have  been  the  local  name  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  known  in  Scripture  only  by  its  patronymic. 

Shat'u  is  the  Egyptian  plural  form  of  the  radical  shet  ;  con- 
sequently, the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  tn'v^,  the  name  of  the 
land  which  the  Israelites  conquered  from  the  Amorites.  Its  mon- 
umental form  is  SHT'TA'N, referring  to  the  land;  and  sht'ta'U'n, 

<  In  this  quotation  I  copy  Mr.  Birch's  orthography  of  the  names :  this  variation 
in  his  readings  of  khita=  shetta  arises  only  from  the  ambiguous  power  of  the  initial 
letter  (the  ««;c=ttj  or  n),  go  that  in  such  cases  it  is  really  necessary  to  have  identified 
the  names  correctly,  before  you  can  be  sure  of  the  right  reading.  The  original 
Egyptian  text  has  no  vowel;  when  this  is  the  case,  an  e  is  supplied. 
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or  SHT'TA,  referring  to  the  people.  Shat'U'ma  is  equivalent 
to  the  latter,  substituting  the  formative  of  locality  ma,  a  place, 
for  the  ordinary  terminal  n.  The  name  is  thus,  "  the  place  of 
the  SHAT-u  f  i.e.,  the  land  of  the  children  of  Sheth.  In  another 
passage  of  the  papyrus,  it  is  called  the  land  of  shet. 

By  this  opening  of  the  Egyptian  description,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  part  of  the  land  of  the  shet'ta  was  visible  to  the 
traveller,  though  from  a  distance,  on  his  first  emerging  from 
the  desert  and  coming  upon  the  high  lands  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judea ;  and  consequently,  that  the  shet'ta  were  very  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  Egyptians.  The  next  station  defines  this  land,  and 
identifies  it,  still  more  clearly. 

"  In  the  8ame  manner  I  tell  you  of  cafiei  ;  it  is  that  which  is  the 
House  of  Kamessu,  the  fortress  of  the  cherbt." 

Thus,  CAFiRi  is  the  next  place  that  appears  to  the  traveller 
"  in  the  same  manner.'^  By  continuing  to  advance  northwards, 
we  soon  come  upon  a  site  called,  in  ancient  times,  Caphar- 
barucha.  It  stands  on  a  height  commanding  the  desert  of  Judea 
on  the  right ;  while  on  the  left,  it  covers  the  entrance  to  the 
vale  of  Hebron,  from  which  it  is  distant  scarcely  three  miles. 
The  name  td^  means  ''  a  cover,^^  a  house  of  defence.  From  its 
being  here  called  the  Baita  or  House  of  Bamessu,  the  conqueror 
evidently  had  obtained  possession  of  this  important  frontier 
stronghold,  the  fortress  of  the  cherb'u. 

Since  shat'U'ma  "  appears  to  you  ^^  even  before  reaching 
CAFIRI,  it  is  clear  that  the  southern  part  of  the  land  of  the 
Emim  is  the  country  thus  described,  the  mountainous  part  which 
becomes  visible  behind  the  Dead  Sea  to  a  traveller  in  the  posi- 
tion indicated  above.  Thus  the  local  name  Shittim  of  the  Bible 
was  not  limited  to  the  plains  of  Heshbon,  but  included  all  the 
land  of  the  Emim.  The  Egyptian  forms  shbt*ta*n  and  shat'U'ma 
correspond  equally  to  the  Hebrew  nT«>  Shiddim,  by  which  name 
the  Royal  valley  of  the  Pentapolis  is  designated. 

When  we  thus  come  upon  cafiri  or  Caphar-barucha  so  near 
Hebron,  and  find  it  called  the  fortress  of  the  chbrb'u,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  cherb'u  is  hebr'on.  The  transposition  of 
the  two  last  radicals  does  not  occur  in  the  same  name  at  Medinet- 
Abou.  But  the  identity  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  monuments,  the  two  names  cherb'u  and  rbo  denote  the 
same  people ;  and  in  Scripture,  the  two  corresponding  names  of 
|Vtin  Hebron,  and  yarw  rr^,  Kiriath-ARBA,  (the  city  of  Arba,)  de- 
note the  same  city.  The  Septuagint  retain  the  primitive  value 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  in  their  transcript,  iroKL<;  *ApfioK,  which, 
accordingly,  much  more  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian  form 
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— RBO — than  the  pointed  text  Arba.^  (The  final  fc  is  an  attempt 
to  indicate  the  rough  articulation  of  the  guttural  Hebrew  yowel  r.) 
The  numerous  historical  and  geographical  references  which  fur- 
ther confirm  this  identity  must  be  deferred  to  the  future  section 
treating  of  their  history  of  this  formidable  race,  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  kham  ;  who  proved  themselves  to  the  last  true  to 
their  friends — and  terrible  to  their  foes. 

"  Its  course  (*'.«.,  the  road  to  the  land  of  the  shet-ta,)  resembles  that 
which  you  make  in  going  to  the  ati  and  ttbashi.  You  go  to  the  bow- 
bearing  SHAST,  crossing  the  road  at  makaeu." 

^^TUBASHi  verbally  corresponds  toThebez  ygn,  and  still  more 
closely  to  the  modem  name  of  the  site,  Tubas,  It  is  the  city 
Abimelech  the  son  of  Gideon  was  besieging,  when  he  met  his 
death  ( Jud.  ix.  50 — 54).  It  lay  a  little  to  the  north  of  Shechem. 
The  line  of  road  must  therefore  take  in  Aiath,  rw,  the  ati  of  our 
text. 

The  traveller  is  evidently  told  to  follow  the  road  that  would 
lead  from  cafiei  to  those  places,  but  he  is  not  told  to  go  to 
them ;  he  is  to  make  for  the  land  of  the  shas'u,  by  crossing 
some  remarkable  road  or  pass  at  a  place  called  makaru.  There 
is  precisely  such  a  pass  to  be  crossed  at  frcp  Migro'n.  It  is  par- 
ticularly described  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  4,  5,  "  The  garrison  of  the 
Philistines  went  out  to  the  passage  of  Michmash . . .  and  Saul 
was  tarrying  at  the  extremity  of  Gibeah,  beneath  the  pome- 
granate tree  in  Migron  .  .  .  and  between  the  passages  by  which 
Jonathan  sought  to  cross  over  to  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines, 
there  was  a  steep  rock  on  one  side,  and  another  steep  rock  on 
the  other  side.  .  .  The  steep  of  one  rock  was  situated  northward, 
facing  Michmash,  and  the  other,  southward,  facing  Gibeah/' 
This  description  shews  that  the  passage  bore  east  and  west, 
and  accordingly  intersected  the  northern  Thebez  road,  which, 
up  to  that  point,  had  been  the  traveller's  course.  Another  re- 
ference to  this  road  or  passage — for  at  is  the  bed  of  a  small 
winter-torrent — occurs  in  Isaiah  x.  28^.  in  conjunction  with  Aiath 
or  ATI.  The  prophet  is  describing  the  sudden  march  of  the 
Assyrian  invader  upon  Jerusalem,  supposing  him  to  have  crossed 
the  Jordan  at  the  Shibboleth  ford,  near  the  Wady  Zurka.»  '^  He 
is  come  to  Aiath,  he  has  passed  by  Migron,  at  Michmash  he 
hath  laid  up  his  baggage ;  they  have  crossed  the  passage — ^they 
have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Geba.;  Ramah  trembleth — Gibeah 
of  Saul  hath  fled.'' 

«  In  this  important  name  we  must  again  set  aside  the  Hebrew  vowel-points,  to 
obtain  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  original  radicals. 
V  Vide  Judges  xii.  5,  6. 
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As  no  more  places  are  mentioned  between  makaru  and  the 
land  of  the  shas*u^  the  distance  between  the  two  cannot  have 
been  great.  If  the  8Has*u  be  the  Rephaim  of  Gilead^  as  I  infer 
from  their  name^  the  traveller  is  in  their  land  as  soon  as  he  has 
crossed  the  Shibboleth  ford,  which  is  found  a  few  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Wady  Zurka.  The  journey 
thither,  from  the  point  where  the  great  northern  or  Thebez  road 
is  intersected  by  the  passage  of  makaru,  may  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  hours,  by  cutting  across  the  naked  desert  which,  in  that 
part,  separates  Judea  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  direction  to  cross  the  river  is  not  given  in  its  place ;  but 
this  poetical  fragment  is  not  a  regular  geographical  itinerary; 
nevertheless,  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  iur- 
TANA  in  conjunction  with  the  taruka  aru  leaves  no  doubt  on 
the  reader's  mind  that  the  Shibboleth  ford  was  a  well  known 
point  of  the  route,  and  the  one  here  alluded  to.  For  although 
the  Israelites  gave  the  name  of  Jabbok  to  the  river  which  runs 
into  the  Jordan  near  this  ford,  in  memory  of  their  ancestor  Ja- 
cob's contest  with  the  celestial  messenger*^ — and  although  that 
river  is  always  called  the  Jabbok  in  the  Hebrew  history — we 
find,  by  the  Egyptian  form  taruka  aru  (or  river),  that  the  Wady 
Zurka  still  bears  its  primitive  name,  and  that  the  "  Passage  of 
the  Jordan''  alluded  to,  must  have  been  the  celebrated  ford  in 
its  vicinity.  Thus  the  Egyptian  route  is  precisely  that  taken  by 
Sennacherib's  army — only  reversing  the  direction. 

Having  landed  his  traveller  in  the  country  of  the  shas'u,  the 
Egyptian  poet  indulges  in  a  short  description  of  its  leading  phy- 
sical features — which  gives  an  interesting  test  of  its  identity. 

"  The  heaven  is  . . .  with  light.  It  is  planted  with  clumps  of  (cedars  ?) 
and  acacias.  You  disturb  the  wild  animals  and  deer,  and  the  camels  rid- 
den by  the  shas'U  on  its  road ;  it  leads  thee  up  to  the  hill  of  the  land  of 

SHAVA." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  fewer  words  a  more  lively  repre- 
sentation of  a  thickly- wooded  country.  It  is  not  a  description, 
but  a  living  picture.  For  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith's  account  already  quoted  (vide 
ante,  chap,  v.),  and  also  to  the  forests  of  thick  oak  in  the  hilly 
regions  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  es- 
pecially one  near  Amm&n.*  Lord  Lindsay  describes  these  for- 
ests, like  Mr.  E.  Smith,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  evergreen  oak. 


*"  par  ^^^  to  p3M  to  collide,  contend.    Hence  the  Jabbok  is  ''the  river  of  the 
contest." 

*  Burckhardt,  TrameU  in  Syria,  pp.  265,  348,  356. 
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The  word  Mr.  Birch  translates  "cedars^'  is  marked  (?)  as  doubt- 
ful.   It  should  probably  be  oaks. 

And  that  this  land  was  a  thoroughfare  for  caravans  with 
camels,  is  shewn  by  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  :  "  Behold,  a  company  of 
IshmaeUtes  came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery 
and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.'' 

As  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  shas'u  is  placed  at  the  ford, 
the  hill  of  the  land  of  shaya  must  be  the  Jebel  JelM  or  Es  Salt. 
This  mountain  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Zuzim  and  Emim.y 
Immediately  to  the  south  is  the  scriptural  Shittim.  Here  the 
description  ends — the  traveller  has  reached  the  goal — he  is  in 
the  land  of  the  Children  of  Sheth. 

The  name  shaya,  which  here  denotes  that  land,  was  in  fact 
its  local  name.  The  Hebrew  form,  Shittim,  is  only  a  synonym, 
derived  from  the  patronymic  sheth,  guardian  divinity  of  the 
land.  As  early  as  Gen.  xiv.,  we  find  (ver.  5)  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  people  whom  the  Moabites  called  Emim,  bearing  the 
name  of  Shaveh-kiriathaim,  the  double  city  of  Shaveh ;  and  in 
ver.  17,  the  Metropolitan  vale  of  Shiddim  is  also  called  "the 
valley  of  Shaveh,  the  royal  valley.''  By  finding  this  name 
under  the  form  shaya,  referable  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  land  of  shet  ; — again  in  Gen.  xiv.,  to  a  city  in  its  central 
province,  afterwards  given  to  the  Reubenites, — and  again  to  a 
district  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land,  precisely  where 
Shat'u-ma  "appears  to  you," — we  have  thus  a  clear  proof  that 
SHAYA  or  SHAYEH,  rwt,  was  not  a  mere  province,  but  that  this 
name  included  the  whole  country  of  the  Emim. 

We  shall  pass  very  lightly  over  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
second  part  of  our  extract ;  it  is  interesting  to  find  them  all 
equally  referable  to  cities  of  note  in  Palestine, — and  all  fulfilling 
the  only  condition  required  by  the  Egyptian  description — ^that 
of  being  situated  above  (or  beyond)  those  passed  on  the  route, 
and  consequently  more  or  less  out  of  the  way  of  a  traveller 
bound  for  the  land  of  the  shet'ta.  A  list  of  the  names,  with 
their  Hebrew  correspondents,  will  suffice  to  shew  their  identity. 

"  I  subsequently  tell  you  of  the  fortresses  which  are  situated  above 
diese  as  thou  goest  to  the  land  of  Tachisa." 

y  At  the  foot  of  this  hiU  lay  J^er.  In  Numb.  xxi.  24,  we  read :  ''for  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong.''  ptD9  ^3  bua  19  ^3  but  the  Septuagint  have 
Sti  'Iaf^/5  opui  viwv  ^hfifiivv  ecTt — ^having  read  ^^j^  y^  "  For  JILzer  is  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  \"  probably  the  true  reading,  as  it  gives  a  geographical 
limit  required  by  the  context,  whereas  the  Hebrew  reading  has  no  obvious  con- 
nexion with  it.  Jazer  was  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Jelad.  Moses  sent  to  "  spy  out 
J^er  ** — ^intending  to  cross  the  ford,  had  not  the  Amorites  interfered  with  his  move- 
ments and  compelled  him  to  give  them  battle. 
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CAFiR-MiiRUCHA-NA^  HTtQ,  ^' Chcphirah  of  the  royal  abode/^  a 

fortress  a  little  to  the  north  of  Shalem  (Josh.  ix.  17). 
TAMNEH^  noon,  Timnath-Serah  or  Timnath-Heres^  city  of  Joshua 

in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50;  Jud.  ii.  9). 
ATI,  m,  Aiath,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ai,  a  little 

eastward  of  Beth-El. 
TAPUEU,  n^an,  Tabor,  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xix.  22 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  77). 
ATAi,  r^jniny,  (atah).    Probably  Ittah-kazin  or  Ittah  ^^  the  chief" 

(Josh.  xix.  13). 
habune-ma,  |rtn  m,  Beth-Horon.    The  place,  or  House  of  Hor. 

A  noted  fortress  on  the  Benjamite  border  (Josh.  x.  10), 

and  a  Levitical  city   (Josh.  xxi.  22).     Site  extant: 

BeiUUr. 

"You  look  at  kaeta-anbu,  bata-tubar;  you  know  arutu-ma, 
TiTPU'TA,  in  the  same  manner." 

This  means  that  these  places  are  visible  to  the  traveller  from 
the  road,  either  from  their  proximity,  or  their  conspicuous  situa- 
tions. Such  is  the  case  with  the  following  places,  to  which 
they  correspond  by  name : — 

KARTA-ANBU,  ag,  Auab,  a  city  of  the  Anakim.  In  the  Bible, 
the  prefix  rnp,  a  walled  city,  characteristic  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Bephaim,  is  wanting;  the  Egyptian  text 
supplies  it  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Site  extant:  Anab. 
BATA-TUBAR,  ^21,  Dcbir,  othcrwisc  Kiriath-Sepher.  .  Prom  being 
here  classed  among  cities  visible  from  the  road  above 
particularized,  it  must  have  been  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains :  but  the  site  has  perished.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  Debir,  like  that  of  Hebron, 
is  remarkable :  for  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  these  two 
local  names  (Josh.  xv.  15 — 19;  xi.  21.) 
ARUTU-MA,  w,  Arad.     A  city  of  the  Amorites  in  southern 

Canaan  (Numb.  xxi.  1).     Site  extant :  Tel  Arad. 
TiTPU-TA,  men  m,  Beth-Tappuah,*  on  a  height  of  the  mountain 
pass,  overlooking  the  vale  of  Eshcol   (Josh.  xii.  17)* 
Site  extant:  Teffilh. 

"I  tell  you  the  name  of  chanruta-,  which  is  the  land  of  auba, 
the  bull  (chief  or  principal  place)  of  the  frontier  in  its  place." 

Since  the  land  of  auba  begins  as  you  enter  Palestine  from 
the  south,  and  the  city  of  Chinneroth,  mss,  on  the  border  of 
the  lake  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  is  still  "  the  land  of  auba,'^ 


«  In  the  Hebrew  form,  the  letter  n  coming  awkwardly  before  D  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  is  struck  out,  and  supplied  by  doubling  the  s. 
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it  is  clear  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  understood  aU  Canaan 
by  that  name;  it  was  probably  derived  from  i^^  Aub^  (pro- 
ducing^) name  of  a  Canaanite  god^  often  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture^ but  usually  mistranslated  by  a  familiar  spirit.  The  priests 
and  priestesses  of  this  god  pretended  to  possess  oracular  powers ; 
hence  the  Israelites  are  repeatedly  warned  not  to  be  ensnared 
by  their  juggleries ;  and  having  recourse  to  the  rti^  Auboth, 
and  ts^p^  Idddnim^  "  knowing  oneSy^  was  made  a  capital  offence. 
Saul  went  to  consult  a  priestess  of  Aub^  ^^^^th  G^^*  mistress  of 
AubJ  at  Ain-Dor,  when  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  had  refused  to 
answer  him  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  7).  The  region  of  Dor  was  con- 
tiguous to  Chinneroth,  which  is  "  the  land  of  Auba^'  (Josh.  xi.  2). 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Egyptian  author 
of  this  geographical  fragment^  by  calling  chanru'ta  "  the  chief 
place''  (bull)  of  the  frontier  of  auba^  corroborates  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  ethnographical  division  of  Palestine  laid  down 
by  Moses^  who^  as  we  have  already  seen^  assigns  the  lake  of 
Chinneroth  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Canaanite. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
Cities  and  Dependencies  of  the  Zkzim. 

Our  chance  of  identifying  whatever  cities  of  the  Zuzim  are 
mentioned  separately  on  monumental  inscriptions^  are  but 
slender.  Of  the  three-score  they  boasted,  very  few  are  alluded 
to  in  the  passing  references  to  this  land,  in  the  Bible.  Among 
these,  two  very  important  frontier-cities  can  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty to  well-known  monumental  names,  viz. :  Zarthan  and 
Pethor.  The  lists  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medinet-Abou  give, 
among  other  names,  oal'na  and  adab,  which  correspond  so 
exactly  with  ]bia,  gol'an,  (JaulanJ  and  rsm^,  adrai  (Edrei,  now 
Adra  or  Drda)  as  to  render  their  identity  more  than  probable, 
notwithstanding  the  double  power  of  their  radicals. 

Zarthan,  ]tv^  (also  Zartanah,)  shairta'na,  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  the  Bible,  so  as  to  define  its  geographical  posi- 
tion very  satisfactorily,  although  the  site  is  not  extant.  From 
Josh.  iii.  16,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  place,  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews : — 

"The  waters  wluch  were  coming  down  firom  above,  stopped;  they 
rose  in  an  accumulation*  very  far  beyond  Adam,  the  city  which  is  by  the 

a  *13  literally  a  removal  or  transposition,  indicating  that  the  waters  were  trans- 
ferred from  their  usual  course  or  place.  There  is  no  English  word  to  convey  this 
idea  with  precision,  but  heap  does  not :  it  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  physical  aspect 
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side  of  Zarthan ;  and  those  which  were  coining  down  towards  the  Sea  of 
Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea,  failed,  were  cut  off,  and  the  people  passed  over, 
opposite  Jericho."  . 

The  site  of  Adam  is  unknown;  but  from  1  Kings  iv.  12^ 
we  gather  that  Zartban  itself  was  very  far  up  the  Jordan;  as 
Beth-Sb&n  is  there  placed — h^ — on  the  opposite  side  of  Zar- 
tanah.  Finally^  in  1  Kings  vii.  46^  we  find  that  Solomon  cast 
the  brazen  vessels  for  the  temple,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
in  the  clay-ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan ;  whence  we 
infer  it  must  have  been  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  for 
the  foundries  in  the  cavity  of  the  watercourse  {-ss^})  to  have 
Succoth  on  one  side,  and  Zarthan  on  the  other. 

The  inscription  facing  the  Zarthanian  captive  ^'  shairta'na 
n  pai  iuma,*^  "  Zarthan  by  the  sea,'*  may  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  my  referring  tlus  name  to  an  inland  city.  However, 
it  only  proves  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  iuma  was  a  term  as 
comprehensive  as  its  Hebrew  correspondent  iam  d;,  and  the 
modem  Arabic  equivalent  bahr,  which  at  the  present  day — ^both 
in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine — stands  indifferently  for  any  con- 
siderable body  of  water,  whether  a  sea  or  a  lake,  a  river,  or 
even  only  a  canal.  Nahum  (chap.  viii.  3)  compares  Nineveh  to 
No-Amun,  ^^  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  from  the 
sea/'  meaning  the  Nile.  Dr.  Robinson's  Arab  guide,  who 
spoke  English,  always  translated  his  native  term  6aAr  by  the 
sea.  And  Jeremiah  (chap,  xlviii.  32)  calls  the  Jordan  "  the  sea 
of  Jdzer,"  because  that  city  was  near  it,  opposite  the  Shibboleth 
ford.  The  ford  of  Beth-Shan  (Beisan)  is  the  next  place  where 
the  Jordan  is  passable.  Zarthan  overlooked  and  guarded  this 
critical  spot.  Some  ruins  not  far  from  Jabesh-Gilead  fYabesJ, 
nearly  opposite  Succoth  (SukhotJ,  probably  mark  the  site  of 
Zarthan. 

Petur  is  mentioned  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
in  the  statistical  tablet  of  Karnak,  and  again  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Rameses  III.  The  identity  of  this  name  with  the  Pethor 
of  the  Pentateuch  has  never  been  doubted,  from  its  collocation 
with  NAHARi-NA,  which  is  universally  and  indisputably  referred 
to  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Bible.  But  most  Biblical  and 
Egyptian  scholars  will  be  somewhat  startled  at  finding  Pethor 
ranked  among  the  domains  of  Bashan,  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  it  was  in  Mesopotamia  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

presented  by  the  phenomenon,  both  in  this  place  and  in  Exod.  xy.  8.  Vide  Isa. 
zvii.  11,  where  the  translation  is  judiciously  corrected  in  the  margin,  to  **  the  harvest 
shall  be  removed,**  In  Ps.  \sjm,  7,  heap  also  very  inadequately  expresses  the  gather, 
ing  together  of  the  waters  to  form  the  natural  ocean. 
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This  city  is  first  mentioaed  as  the  residence  of  Balaam,  (Nu. 
xxii.  5.)  "  Pethor,  which  is  near  the  river  of  the  children  of 
to  ^}y  his  people/'  is  the  reading  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text; 
whereupon  Kennicott  justly  observes  that  although  this  passage 
was  evidently  intended  to  convey  a  definition  of  Balaam^s  abode, 
it  is  really  very  indefinite,  as  the  form  of  expression  describes 
no  particular  land  or  river.  But  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
clears  up  the  obscurity  by  supplying  the  terminal  |,  accidentally 
lost  out  of  the  Hebrew  to,  and  thus  gives  the  description:  "Pethor 
which  is  near  the  river  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;"  and  as 
this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions, 
and  fourteen  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  of  high  authority,  twelve 
of  which  were  examined  by  Kennicott,  no  stronger  evidence 
can  be  desired  to  settle  its  authenticity ;  whereby  the  site  of 
Pethor  is  transferred  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates 
to  that  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Eberite  prophet^s  own  allusion  to  his  birth-place  : 

"  rrom  Aram  hath  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  led  me ; 
From  the  mountains  of  the  East." 

suggests  that  Pethor  was  situated  among  the  mountains  out  of 
which  the  river  in  question  takes  its  rise,  though  we  cannot  be 
certain  whether  this  was  the  Wady  Zurka  or  the  Moiet-Amm&n, 
It  also  implies  a  very  important  geographical  fact :  that  in  the 
primeval  distribution  of  races,  these  mountains  were  part  of  the 
Aramite  settlements. 

All  the  country  included  between  the  land  of  the  Eephaim 
and  the  great  Syrian  desert,  seems  to  have  been  known  as  "  the 
East  country'^  by  the  people  of  Palestine,  although  its  patro- 
nymic was  "  the  land  of  Vz/'  derived  from  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Aramite  family,  its  earliest  settlers.  The  vale  of  Damascus, 
its  northern  limit,  still  retains  the  old  name  fo?  ^Hiltz  in  the 
modern  form  "]E1  Ghuta;"  and  we  learn  from  Lam.  iv.  21,  that 
it  also  extended  southward  so  as  to  include  Edom ;  whence,  the 
Edomite  Job,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Uz,  is  called  "  the  great- 
est of  the  children  of  the  East.^^  The  statement  of  Balaam, 
that  the  land  on  the  eastern  Ammonite  frontier  was  Aram,  is 
thus  well  supported  by  other  Scriptural  references.  The  land 
actually  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  that  which  was  formerly  the  land  of  the  Rephaim. 

From  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  we  further  gather  that  Pethor  was 
geographically  referable  to  that  part  of  the  Aramean  settlements 
known  as  Aram-Naharaim.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  Septuagint  has  taken  upon  themselves  to  paraphrase  the 
Hebrew  name  by  MeaoTroTafna,  a  "  land  between  rivers/'  in- 
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stead  of  simply  transcribing  it^  and  leaving  it  to  expound  itself, 
a  land  of  two  rivers  anm.  This  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  two  rivers  understood  must  be  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
although  in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  there  any  authority  for  thus 
transporting  the  Aramites  beyond  the  Euphrates  into  the  land 
of  the  Chasdim.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  copying 
the  Septuagint  form  of  the  name,  instead  of  the  Hebrew,  our 
old  English  translators  have  unfortunately  contributed  to  disse- 
minate this  mistake  so  far  and  wide,  that  we  are  completely 
thrown  off  our  guard  by  its  very  universality ;  and  every  one 
has  accepted  the  proposition  that  Aram-Naharaim  is  Mesopo- 
tamia beyond  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  without  stopping  to 
examine  the  foundation  upon  which  it  is  propounded.  Bosen- 
miiUer  even  makes  it  an  objection  to  our  receiving  the  corrected 
reading,  "the  river  of  the  children  of  Ammon," — that  the  Am- 
monite settlements  never  extended  so  far ! 

Dr.  Beke  was  the  first  to  notice  this  grave  misapprehension  ;^ 
and  ingeniously  suggests  that  Aram  of  Damascus  may  have  been 
the  land  known  descriptively,  in  early  times,  as  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  these  being,  in  his  opinion,  "  Pharpar  and  Abana, 
the  rivers  of  Damascus.^'  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  He  further  remarks 
that  the  fact  of  Abraham's  relative,  bom  in  his  house,  being 
called  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,^^  implies  that  the  residence  of  his 
family  must  have  been  near  that  city.  But  another  reason 
added  to  these  by  Dr.  Beke,  appears  to  me  even  more  conclusive 
against  the  site  generally  chosen  for  Padan-Aram,  than  against 
that  of  Aram-Naharaim ;  for  these  two  different  localities  are 
usually  confounded,  as  though  they  were  the  same  place  under 
another  name,  which  is  not  altogether  true.  It  is  expressly 
stated,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  26,  that  Laban  overtook  Jacob  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  departure 
from  Padan-Aram.  Now  between  the  central  summit  of  the 
Gileadite  mountains  (north  of  the  JebeUKafkafa — J  and  Charrae 
of  Mesopotamia  beyond  the  Euphrates,  so  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  Scriptural  Haran  and  city  of  Nahor, — the  distance  is 
upwards  of  three  hundred  geographical  miles.  It  would  take, 
not  a  week — but  a  month — to  accomplish  this  journey  on  foot, 
considering  also  the  difficulties  of  a  route  partly  across  the  de- 
sert, and  the  additional  circumstance,  pleaded  by  Jacob  as  an 
excuse  for  journeying  more  slowly  than  his  brother — that  it  was 
the  breeding-season  of  the  flocks,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
urge  them  on  the  road.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13,  14.)  This  incident 
involves  a  fact  absolutely  fatal  to  the  assumption  that  Padan- 
Aram  lay  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

*  Origines  Biblical  pp.  122—132. 
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But  if  we  refer  the  Scriptural  Padan-Aram,  "Aram  of  the 
fields'*  (or  plains),  to  those  extensive  plains  of  well- watered  and 
luxuriant  pastures  which  are  now  well  ascertained  to  extend  for 
more  than  three  days'  journey  eastward  beyond  the  Jebel  Hauran, 
the  distances,  and  all  other  circumstances  relating  to  this  land 
in  the  course  of  the  Patriarchal  history,  wiU  be  found  to  agree 
perfectly  with  this  supposition.  For — ^firstly :  we  have  already 
shewn  satisfactory  Scriptural  authority  for  fixing  the  "land  of 
Uz''  and  chief  Aramite  settlement,  along  a  line  of  which  the 
Hauran  mountains  form  the  nucleus ;  and  to  which  these  very 
plains  belong; — secondly:  the  name  of  Nahor's  settlement, 
Haran,  is  actually  found  unchanged  in  the  present  name  of 
those  mountains,  known  to  Patriarchal  antiquity  as  "  the  moun- 
tains of  the  East;''  (comp.  Gen.  xxviii.  2;  xxix.  1 ;)  and  the  central 
rocky  region,  Kelb-Hauran,  abounds  in  remains  of  deserted  vil- 
lages, frequented  only  by  the  wandering  Arabs  who  pasture  their 
flocks  on  the  plains  beyond.  Thirdly :  it  is  'from  the  southern 
prolongation  of  those  mountains,  that  the  river  Zurka  descends — 
and  beyond  that,  its  tributary  the  Moiet-Amm&n,  either  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  "  the  river  of  the  children  of  Ammon." 
Lastly,  all  this  region, — ^the  plains  and  the  mountains, — as  part 
of  the  "Land  of  Uz"  or  "East  country,"  was  reckoned  in  the 
domains  of  the  chief  Aramite  tribe,  whose  seat  was  Damascus ; 
and  would  thus  be  poUtically  referable  to  Aram-Naharaim  as 
the  head  of  the  nation.  In  this  sense  only  can  Pethor  be  al- 
luded to  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  as  "Pethor  of  Aram-Naharaim ;" 
not  as  situated  in  the  part  of  the  land  strictly  so  called,  but  as 
included  in  the  range  of  its  dominion; — just  as  a  city  in  Wales 
might  be  spoken  of  as  an  English  city,  in  a  general  historical 
statement,  by  a  foreign  writer,  without  entailing  upon  him  a 
charge  of  geographictd  inaccuracy. 

In  thus  adopting  without  hesitation  Dr.  Beke's  valuable  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  true  position  of  the  scriptural  Aram-Naharaim, 
which  seems  fully  borne  out  by  a  long  series  of  biblical  refer- 
ences, I  nevertheless  find  it  necessary  to  make  its  application 
"  with  a  diflference ;"  as  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  name,  in  its  geographical  acceptation,  should  no  more 
be  limited  to  the  limits  of  the  present  vale  of  El-Ghuta,  than 
that  vale,  which  represents  in  name  the  ancient  land  of  Uz, 
should  be  taken  to  represent  in  fact  the  whole,  of  that  land.  It 
is  even  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  present  site  of  Esh-Sham 
or  Damascus  be  that  occupied  in  primeval  antiquity  by  the 
"  Head  of  Aram."  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  a  land 
singularly  tenacious  of  primitive  local  names,  a  city  should  be 
found  as  far  down  as  the  south-western  extremity  of  Jebel- 
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Hauran^  bearing  to  this  day  the  significant  name  of  Esky-Sham, 
Old  Damascus — or  rather  ^^Old  Shem/^  patronymic  of  the 
Aramite  race;  though  in  scriptural  and  classical  antiquity  it 
bears  another  name^  Boshtrah  or  Bostra; — that  it  should  be  his- 
torically iilcluded  in  the  domains  of  the  king  of  Bashan^  and  as 
such,  pass  over  to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest; — and 
yet  form,  geographically  and  ethnographically,  no  part  of  his 
land;  for  the  modem  province  Ard-eUBathanyeh  ceases  a  little 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  river  Mandhur — ^near  Mezareib,  the 
site  of  its  ancient  metropolis,  Ashtaroth-Karnaim ;  and  Bosh- 
trah or  Esky-Sham  itself  is  in  the  province  En-Nukrah,  the 
fertile  agricidtural  region  of  the  Western  Hauran.  Salchah  or 
Salkhady — Boshtrah,  which,  from  being  a  place  of  consequence, 
was  made  a  Levitical  city ; — and  Kenath,  to  which  Nobah  the 
Manassite  gave  his  own  name,  and  which  bears  that  name  in 
Scripture,  (comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  42 ;  Jud.  viii.  11,)  although  it  still 
retains  its  primitive  name  Kunawath,  and  was  always  known  to 
the  ancients  as  KavaOa ; — ^all  these  cities  of  note  were  in  the 
Hauran ;  not  in  Bashan  proper.  They  are  found  under  the  rule 
of  the  Rephaim ;  as  such,  are  acquired  by  the  Israelite  con- 
querors. But  the  geographical  and  historical  notices  of  yet 
earlier  scriptural  ages  all  demonstrate  that  they  must  be  "counted 
to  the  Aramite,^'  in  like  manner  with  Pethor  itself. 

The  inference  so  manifestly  deducible  from  the  transfer  of 
those  cities — that  the  Aramites  were  subject  to  the  Eephaim — 
is  confirmed  by  a  direct  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  of 
two  genuine  Aramite  tribes  were  in  the  same  manner  obtained 
by  the  Israelites,  by  right  of  conquest,  namely :  the  Getherites, 
whose  province,  north  of  Bashan  proper  or  Bathanyehy  is  called 
EUJetdur  to  this  day; — and  the  Maachathites :  "Gilead,  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites  and  Maachathites,  and  all  Mount 
Hermon,  and  all  Bashan,  unto  Salchah;  all  the  kingdom  of 
^Houg  (Og)  in  Bashan,  who  reigned  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei, 
— he  who  was  left  of  the  remnant  of  the  Eephaim :  for  these 
did  Moses  smite,  and  cast  out.  Nevertheless,  the  children  of 
Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maachathites ;  the 
Greshurites  and  Maachathites  dwell  among  the  Israelites  to  this 
day.^^  (Josh.  xiii.  11-^13.) 

This  casts  the  much-desired  gleam  of  light  over  the  political 
relation  of  the  Shemite  race  of  Aram  to  the  Hamite  Rephaim, 
dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the  indications  deducible  from  the 
monumental  history  of  Egyptian  conquest.  There,  the  name 
of  NAHARi'NA,  is  usually  connected  with  the  shas'u,  or  with 
names  referable  to  their  domains.  In  the  notices  of  wars  with 
the  SHET-TA,  we  also  encounter  nahabi'na  among  the  allies  or 
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subsidies  of  that  nation.  Mr.  Birch  quotes  from  an  ancient 
Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum^  an  enumeration  of  troops  sent 
to  aid  the  shet'ta  :  1205  of  Naharina,  270  Shairtana,  etc.,  etc. 
We  shall  moreover  find  the  names  of  nahabi'na  and  fadi  to- 
gether, in  the  expedition  of  Bameses  II.  against  the  shet'ta, 
among  the  lands  *^  stricken  in  the  war.'^  This  collocation  proves 
the  identity  of  padi  with  the  scriptural  pd'n  or  PZain- Aram.'' 

From  these  indications,  the  political  status  of  the  Aramites 
among  the  Bephaim  is  made  clear.  Like  the  Canaanites  under 
the  Hebrew  invasion^  they  appear^  in  course  of  time,  to  have 
yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  the  dominion  of  a  more  powerful 
people,  whom  they  found  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand. By  thus  timely  consenting  to  join  the  great  political 
body  of  the  Stranger  race,  they  secured  the  advantages  of  its 
protection ;  and,  at  the  expense  of  a  nominal  national  independ- 
ence, they  preserved  their  national  existence,  so  as  to  survive 
even  the  destruction  of  their  subjugators,  and  recover  the  domi- 
nion of  their  own  territories. 

During  the  last  century  of  their  political  existence,  when 
the  ranks  of  the  Bephaim  had  been  decimated  by  the  war  of 
extermination  waged  against  them  by  Egypt,  and  their  cities 
were  left  defenceless  by  the  destruction  of  their  fortresses  and 
the  wholesale  deportation  of  the  population  as  captives  into 
Egypt — the  Canaanites  began  their  inroads  into  the  land.  The 
Girgashites  spread  their  habitations  southward  of  Lake  Chin- 
neroth  into  Bashan.  The  Amorites  of  Southern  Canaan,  origi- 
nally co-residents  with  the  Anakim,  began  also  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  southern  provinces  beyond  Jordan,  from  whence 
they  ultimately  extended  their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  the 
Zurka.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  half  the  people  who  lived 
under  the  sway  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Bashan  may  have 
consisted  of  these  encroaching  settlers.  On  this  account,  the 
last  king  of  the  native  race,  and  the  usurping  Amorite  chief 
who  had  seized  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  neighbouring 
nation,  are  both  referred  to  in  the  general  terms  of  the  narrative 
as  "  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  -"  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  king  of  Bashan  also  was  an 
Amorite,  and  the  Bephaim  themselves,  in  consequence,  a  tribe 

c  Select  Papyrif  published  from  the  British  Museom :  Papyrus  Anasttui,  L, 
p.  13. 

d  It  further  confirms  the  distinction  I  have  already  insisted  on  above,  to  be  made 
between  the  two  regions  of  the  land  of  the  Uz  or  east  country :  Aram  of  the  two 
rivers — Naharaim — west  of  the  Jebel  Hauran ;  and  Aram  of  the  plain — Padan — east 
of  it.  The  Wady  Burada  and  the  Wady-el-Liwa,  both  running  into  the  Bahr^- 
Merj  from  opposite  directions,  may  be  the  two  rivers  marking  the  nucleus  of  the 
country  understood  by  Aram  Naharaim. 
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of  Canaanites.  Independently  of  the  reasons  I  have  abeady 
given^  which  exclude  the  Canaanites  as  original  claimants  of  any 
part  of  the  lands  beyond  Jordan^ — it  is  easy  to  shew  this  infer- 
ence to  be  grounded  on  a  mistake.  A  sovereign  of  one  race  may 
rule  over  a  nation  of  another.  The  bulk  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  IsraeUtes  were  brought  into  colUsion^  were  the  Amorites 
who  resided  within  the  realms  of  Bashan^  on  the  river  Zurka ; 
they  had  not,  like  their  southern  brethren,  gone  the  length  of 
setting  up  a  king  of  their  own  race,  but  apparently  yielded  a 
partial  obedience  to  the  native  sovereign  of  the  land.  Thus, 
when  the  last  ffHotig  of  Bashan  had  become  the  nominal  leader 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Amorite  people,  and  the  ally  by  neces- 
sity of  a  genuine  Amorite  chief  established  in  a  neighbouring 
province,  it  is  no  great  lapse  of  ethnographical  accuracy  on  the 
part  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  designate  him  and  this  chief 
together  as  "  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  ;^'  a  form  of  speech 
that  in  no  wise  justifies  our  classing  the  king  of  the  Rephaim 
himself  and  his  almost  extinct  race,  among  the  Canaanites  who 
were  only  interlopers  among  them.  The  Amorites  of  Sihon — 
themselves  usurpers  —  evidently  regarded  the  Israelite  new- 
comers with  suspicion ;  the  king  of  the  Rephaim  likewise.  He 
was  therefore  willing  to  join  the  Amorites,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving the  small  domain  over  which  he  yet  retained  a  nominal 
rule,  when  the  Israelites,  by  requesting  a  passage  through  their 
territories,  alarmed  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own,  and  he  thus 
became  impelled  to  his  doom  by  courting  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tion he  so  greatly  feared. 

As  the  Moiet-Amm&n  formed  the  western  limit  of  the  Am- 
monite settlements  on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  Jabbok,  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Jordan,  acquired  by  the  Israelites 
after  the  defeat  of  Sihon,  formed  no  part  of  the  lawful  Ammo- 
nite territory,  but  only  of  so  much  of  their  predecessors,  the 
Zuzim,  as  had  been  taken  by  the  Amorites.  The  injunction  of 
Moses,  to  respect  the  lands  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Ammon  by  the  Bephaim,  and  in  no  wise  to  molest  them,  was 
scrupulously  fulfilled.  "  Thou  didst  not  approach  the  land  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  neither  the  bank  of  the  river  Jabbok, 
nor  the  cities  of  the  mountain-tract ;  nor  any  place  which  the 
Lord  our  God  had  prohibited.^^  (Deut.  ii.  37.) 

The  Israelites  paid  the  same  regard  to  the  lawful  territorial 
claims  of  the  Aramean  sub-tribes  of  Geshur  and  Maachah,  who 
remained  in  the  land.  The  elder  branch  had  probably  removed 
its  seat  of  government  farther  to  the  north.  The  fact  that  its 
former  lands  in  the  Western  Hauran  were  appropriated  by  Israel, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  aggressive  course  taken  by  the  king 
of  Aram-Naharaim,  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
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We  must  not  suppose  that  the  residue  of  the  Rephaim  in 
Bashan  were  utterly  extirpated^  because  the  army  of  Israel  had 
routed  the  mixed  Amorite  and  native  forces^  and  slain  their 
king^  who  marched  upon  the  frontier  to  oppose  its  passage.  It 
is  said  in  Joshua  xiii.  12^  that  Moses  smote  and  cast  out  the 
remnant  of  the  Bephaim.  They  were  so  weakened,  that  a  single 
defeat  sufficed  to  crush  their  power  of  resistance.  They  fled 
before  the  victorious  Israelites.  They  knew  that  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  would  be  respected  by  Israel.  The  Ammo- 
nite tribe  had  long  considered  itself  a  member,  by  adoption,  of 
that  ancient  nation  under  whose  civil  jurisdiction  it  had  been 
allowed  to  settle.  Among  the  children  of  Ammon,  the  scattered 
and  broken  remnant  of  that  nation  found  protection  in  its  ad- 
versity. The  Ammonites  gratefully  requited  the  hospitality 
granted  to  their  forefathers,  and  continued  loyal  to  the  chief- 
tains whose  ancestors,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  had  received 
and  be&iended  their  infant  colony.  The  ancient  race  and  its 
name  thus  became  lost  among  the  Ammonites.  Under  their 
influence,  these  learnt  to  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by 
Israel's  occupation  of  the  land  from  which  their  legitimate 
sovereign  had  been  driven.  From  that  time,  they  shewed  them- 
selves ever  ready  to  join  in  hostility  against  the  Israelites  with 
the  kindred  border  nations,  the  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ama- 
lekites,  Aramites  of  the  north,  and  Children  of  the  East.  At 
last,  in  the  reign  of  David,  their  turbulence  was  finally  checked. 
Their  chief  city  Eabbah  was  captured,  and  reduced  to  servitude. 
The  royal  couch  or  throne  of  the  ancient  line  of  chiefs,  pre- 
served in  this  city,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  cluldren 
of  Ammon  regarded  these  chiefs  and  their  dispossessed  suc- 
cessors as  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  themselves,  as  one  of  its 
members ;  and  the  territorial  pretensions  which  they  grounded 
on  this  fact  sufficiently  explains  their  subsequent  enmity  towards 
their  Eberite  kindred,  Israel.  F.  C. 


P.S.  At  the  end  of  the  tabular  list  of  local  names,  will  be  found  three 
which  cannot  be  referred  with  certaiatj  to  their  proper  ethnographical 
group,  because  their  exact  sites  are  unknown.  One  of  these  is  tuibsha 
by  the  sea,  the  legend  of  a  captive  chief  of  Medinet-Abou,  placed  imme- 
diately behind  those  of  shairta'NA  and  sha(su),  whom  he  closely  re- 
sembles. TUIRSHA  is  obviously  the  strong  fortress  of  Tarichsea  on  Lake 
Tiberias.  (Jos.  Bell.  Jud,,  b.  2,  ch.  xxi. ;  b.  3,  ch.  x.)  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  place  was  on  the  Canaanite  or  on  the  Golanite  side  of  the 
lake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  points  in  the  costiune  of  the 
figure,  especially  the  beard — from  which  we  might  have  learnt  whether  he 
was  of  the  Kapha  or  Canaanite  race — are  unfortunately  destroyed. 
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As  the  Egyptian  forms  of  proper  names  will  often  recur  in  the  course  of 
these  papers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  verify  the 
readings,  by  a  reference  to  the  original  orthography.  I  have  accordingly 
drawn  up  a  classified  list  of  these  names,  selecting,  from  the  numerous 
monumental  sculptures  which  yield  them,  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
forms,  when  they  happen  to  vary. 

The  Egyptian  names  are  rendered,  letter  for  letter,  from  the  hiero- 
glyphics, in  upright  capitals,  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  form  beside 
each,  in  slanting  capitals.  In  both,  the  root  or  true  name,  is  separated 
from  the  grammatical  aflSxes  by  a  point. 

The  student  will  find  the  following  remarks  on  the  latter,  useful  in 
facilitating  his  comparison  of  these  and  similar  names. 

The  Egyptian  formatives  are  always  sufl^ed  in  the  same  order,  though 
all  are  not  often  combined  in  the  same  name,  viz. : 

1.  The  sign  of  gender,  when/<w».  or  neut.,  next  to  the  root;  t,  th,  or, 
written  full,  ta.     It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  n  and  n. 

2.  The  sign  of  number,  pL,  u,  dual,  ui ;  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
c^  rrt  and  du£d  c?. 

3.  The  temiinal  formative  of  a  proper  name,  n,  or  na,  sometimes  un 
or  NU,  corresponding  to,  and  resembling  the  Hebrew  |,  or  j^  Occasionally, 
the  formative  of  locality  liA,  "  a  place,"  is  sufl&xed.  This  is  rare  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Vowels  that  are  not  radical,  are  often  written  after  the  name  or 
syllable.  The  reader  will  find  that  in  the  Egyptian  form  of  a  name,  the 
gender  has  sometimes i.fieen  changed,  or  that  the  finals  differ;  but  with 
these  simple  rules  to  guide  him,  he  will  not  be  perplexed  in  discov«ing 
the  identity  of  any  two  names  which  agree  in  the  radical  letters. 

A  few  of  the  names  in  this  Hst  have  already  been  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified. Since  the  days  of  Champollion,  5,  8,  and  12,  canana,  nahabina 
and  PETHOR,  have  become  universal  property.  Mr.  Birch's  opinion  that 
33  is  the  Philistines,  has  never  been  questioned ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
his  suggestions  for  the  identity  of  28  with  Jerusalem  or  Salem,  and  follow 
him  in  reading  36,  Pelusium.  Mr.  Osbum,  in  his  Ancient  Egypt,  has  also 
indicated  the  correspondence  of  certain  groups  to  several  biblical  names, 
which  I  cannot  but  assent  to,  though  differing  materially  from  him  as  to 
the  nations  they  represent.  His  referring  6  and  34  to  the  Amorites  and 
Ekronites,  is  quite  satisfactory.  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  suggestion 
that  38  and  25  are  Bubastis  and  Kadesh  Bamea,  is  correct,  though  the 
final  M  of  the  latter  never  was  part  of  the  Hebrew  name,  being  only  an 
Egyptian  formative.  He  also  refers  14,  11,  and  1  to  Pimon,  Hermon, 
and  the  Zuzim,  but  appropriates  those  names  and  places  to  the  Arvadites 
and  Jebusites,  to  whom  we  have  no  Scriptural  authority  for  assigning  any 
territorities  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  geographical  position  of  the  two 
former  localities  clearly  brings  them  within  the  Aramean  group,  to  which 
their  costume  corresponds ;  and  my  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  supposed 
connexion  of  the  Zuzim  with  any  Canaanite  family,  have  been  fully 
explained. 

Abbreviations. 

E.,  Ch.,  L.,  denote  respectively  a  reference  to  the  monumental  illustra- 
tions of  Rosellini  {Mon,  Storict),  Champollion,  andLepsius:  H.,  Herodotus : 
M.,  Manetho  :  J.,  Josephus :  P.,  Ptolemy.  Greek  forms  without  initials, 
are  those  of  the  Septuagint.     Eecent  names  of  sites  are  put  in  italics. 
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CHARACTEBISTICS  OF  MIRACLES. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  present  position  of  Catholics  in  England: 
addressed  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Oratory.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.     London  :  Bums  and  Lambert.     1851. 

2.  Foreshadows ;  or.  Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Miracles  as  earnests 
of  the  Age  to  come.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D. 
London:  A.  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1851. 

8.  The  Evidence  for  Popish  Miracles  not  to  be  heard.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  BiBEB,  LL.D.     London :  Rivingtons.     1851. 

It  would  be,  in  many  respects,  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  the  varying  phases  of  the  popular  mind  with  regard  to  sub^ 
jects  of  interest.  Often  will  public  attention  be  aroused  to 
some  particular  point,  and  within  a  limited  interval  of  time  die 
away,  oy  rather  wiU  be  transferred  to  another  of  a  widely  differ- 
ent nature.  Some  controversies  seem  to  recur  in  regular  pe- 
riods, like  comets  which  move  in  an  orbit  whose  elements  have 
not  been  ascertained.  In  general,  the  cklies  on  which  popular 
interest  depend  are  sufficiently  capricious, — they  may  arise  from 
the  casual  suggestions  of  incidents  or  individuals  that  were  be- 
yond the  control  of  any  definite  law  of  operation.  There  are, 
hove  ever,  certain  states  of  public  opinion  which  involve  the  exa- 
mination of  corresponding  groups  of  questions.  The  occurrence 
of  an  epidemic  will  urge  enquiry  into  those  laws  of  human  well- 
being  which  are  classed  under  the  title  of  ^' sanitary  ;^^  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  or  any  other  contingency  which  draws 
heavily  upon  a  national  exchequer,  will  cause  more  minute  en- 
quiries into  the  means  of  developing  a  nation^s  resources.  In 
like  manner,  the  movements  of  the  human  mind  in  reference 
to  religion,  awaken  interest  in  subjects  which  may  for  a  length- 
ened period  have  been  set  aside. 

Among  other  topics  of  discussion  which  have  this  ebb  and 
flow,  may  be  enumerated  Christian  miracles.  If,  at  the  great 
religious  epochs  of  the  world,  miracles  have  been  wrought  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  promulgation  of  new 
doctrines,  so,  at  the  minor  epochs,  when  truth  has  revived  in 
the  souls  of  men,  or  even  when  it  has  been  assailed  by  new 
weapons,  miracles  have  become  a  matter  of  enquiry.  There 
are  various  reasons  for  this.  The  most  conspicuous  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  the  chief  evidence  of  revealed  religion,  and  there- 
fore a  most  important  outwork  of  the  citadel  of  truth,  whether 
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for  attack  or  defence.    Another  reason  lies  in  the  test  which 
they  are  presumed  to  aflford  of  the  authority  of  a.  church,  which 
has  been  an  inducement  to  certain  ecclesiastical  communities  to 
appeal  to  them  for  the  establishment  of  their  claims.     At  the 
present  time  the  church  of  Rome,  amid  the  other  means  which 
she  is  using  to  recover  her  lost  ground,  is  not  forgetful  of  this. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Bomish  miracles  are  essentially 
appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and  that  Romish  tactics  would  only 
suggest  their  being  employed  in  '^  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  /' 
but  the  most  enlightened  champion  of  their  system  which  our 
country  has  afforded  them  in  recent  timesi, — a  writer  who  had 
the  peculiar  advantage  as  a  sincere  professing  Protestant  of  ex- 
amining positive  truth,  and  who  actually  employed  his  pen  in 
exposing  the  very  errors  he  now  labours  to  maintain, — has  not 
scrupled  to  take  up  an  heroic  position  at  this  most  indefensible 
of  posts,  and  bring  weapons  from  the  armoury  of  reason  to  de- 
fend that  which  is  most  irrational  in  a  system  which  more  com- 
monly repudiates  reason  altogether.     We  are  glad  that  men 
should  be  led,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  to  examine  the 
subject.     If  the  generation  has  passed  away  that  witnessed  the 
miracle-controversy  in  whi(^  Hume  and  Voltaire  were  the  as- 
sailants, let  the  men  of  our  own  day  examine  the  basis  on  which 
revealed  truth  takes  its  stand, — let  them  see  the  bearings  of  the 
whole  case, — above  all,  let  them  examine  alike  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Gospel  narratives,  that  in  tracing  the  full  significance  of 
those  wonderful  works  which  are  true,  they  may  learn  the  hol- 
lowness  of  those  that  are  false.     No  volume  could  issue  at  the 
present  moment  from  the  press  so  well-timed  as  one  which,  even 
without  directly  attacking  prevalent  errors  or  annihilating  pre- 
sumptuous claims,    should  exhibit  the  calm   light  which    the 
Scripture  miracles  diffuse  over  mankind. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  a  definition  can  be  given  of  the 
term  "miracle,^^  which  shall  embrace  all  the  characteristics  be- 
longing to  it.  As  in  most  controversies,  so  in  this,  each  dispu- 
tant starts  with  his  own  conception  of  the  matter  under  dispute, 
and  charges  upon  his  opponents  such  deductions  from  their  ar- 
guments as  they  are  not  disposed  to  admit.  A  sufficient  defini- 
tion to  which  all  parties  would  agree  in  limine,  pould  not  but 
save  much  superfluous  discussion.  Hume,  for  example,  says 
that  "  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  -^^  and  this 
definition  contains  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Perhaps  if  it  were 
the  whole  truth,  it  would  justify  what  he  proceeds  to  remark, 
that  /^  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly 
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be  imagined/'*  But  the  fellacy  lies  in  the  premiss.  A  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  tantamount  to  a  resistance  offered  to  the 
will  of  the  God  of  nature^  who  gave  those  laws.  God  cannot 
do  violence  to  his  own  will,  any  more  than  he  can  surrender  his 
own  nature ;  and  consequently  to  assert  that  a  miracle  as  so  de- 
fined is  impossible,  is  simply  to  utter  a  truism.  But  the  seep* 
tical  philosopher  has  a  more  subtle  meaning  in  the  background. 
He  would  have  all  men  believe  with  himsetf  that  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  has  established  from  the  first  a  certain  order,  trace- 
able by  experience,  and  froto  which  there  can  be  no  deviation. 
Hence  he  pretends,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  mira* 
des  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience  that  testi- 
mony should  be  false.  '*  No  testimony,*'  he  says,  "  is  sufficient 
to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which 
it  endeavours  to  establish.''  We  may  turn  to  the  definition  usually 
given  by  Christian  writers  as  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  A  mi- 
racle is  defined  as  an  effect  contnury  to  the  established  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  deviation  from  the  course 
of  nature.  Now  there  is  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the 
''  established  constitution  of  things,"  and  Mr.  Hume's  "  laws  of 
nature.'^  We  shall  presently  observe  that  that  which  is  esta- 
blished may  be  essentially  irregular ^  and  that  the  "  violation  " 
may  be  more  observable  in  things  as  they  are,  than  in  the  re- 
sults of  miraculous  interposition.  In  any  case,  however,  we  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  laws  further  than  as  they  are  the  results  of 
our  experience,  and  we  are  not  always  competent  to  assert  whe- 
ther any  given  phenomenon  is  ''  miraculous,"  or  only  wrought 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  law  which  is  beyond  our  cognizance. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  results  are  to  ourselves  miraculous 
which  are  deviations  from  that  course  of  nature  to  which  we  are 
habituated  f  but  until  we  can  bring  together  sufficient  evidence 
to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  any  sufficient  cause  for  what 
is  presented  to  our  notice,  we  are  bound  to  exercise  supreme 
caution  before  we  pronounce  that  a  miracle  has  been  wrought. 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  no  miracle,  because  adequate 
causes  could  be  assigned ;  the  success  of  the  submarine  tele- 
graph— the  instantaneous  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  at 
Dover  by  bringing  two  wires  in  contact  at  Calais — ^however  mar- 


«  Hume,  Essay  on  Miracles. 
*  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  21,  cap.  8)  says, — "  Omnia quippe  portenta  contra 
naturam  dicimus  esse :  sed  non  sunt.     Quomodo  est  enim  contra  naturam,  quod 
Dei  fit  voluntate,  quum  voluntas  tanti  utique  conditoris  conditse  rei  cujusque  natura 
ait  ?     Portentum  ergo  fit,  non  contra  naturam,  sed  contra  quam  est  nota  natura. 
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yelloas^  is  not  miraculous,  because  the  successive  steps  by  which 
that  result  has  been  obtained  are  no  more  than  applications  of 
known  laws.  These  phenomena  occurring  in  the  natural  world 
are  wonders  which  science  has  either  explained  or  wrought ;  but 
the  true  test  of  a  miracle  was  in  all  simplicity  brought  to  bear 
by  the  man  described  in  the  Gospel,  whose  blindness  had  been 
cured.  (John  ix.  32.)  "  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard, 
that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.*' 

A  miracle,  therefore,  may  so  far  be  described  as  a  deviation 
from  the  established  constitution  of  things,  for  which  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature  are  insufiScient  to  account.  We  shall  be 
helped  towards  the  attainment  of  a  scriptural  view  of  the  point 
under  discussion,  if  we  notice  the  terms  applied  in  the  Gospels 
to  the  works  of  our  Lord.  The  first  word  we  may  notice  is 
{repasi)  "  wonder,*'  which  is  employed  {airo  rod  rpelv)  to  express 
the  sense  of  awe  and  astonishment  produced  in  the  spectator. 
It  is  not  often  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  when  intro- 
duced it  is  associated  with  other  terms,  '*  signs'*  or  "  miracles," 
and  even  then  we  may,  in  most  cases,  infer  that  allusion  is  made 
to  the  idle  wonderment  of  the  unbelieving.  Except  ye  see  signs 
and  wonders  {ripara)  ye  will  not  believe  (John  iv.  48).  The 
same  term  is  applied  to  works  wrought  by  persons,  whose  main 
object  would  be  to  excite  an  undiscriminating  enthusiasm. 
There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew 
great  signs  and  wonders  {ripara) ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect  (Matt.  xxiv.  24).  The 
word  rrapaZo^aj  translated  '^  strange  things,"  is  used  but  once 
(see  Luke  v.  26) ;  and  then  quoted  as  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  deliberately  applied  by  the  inspired  writer  to  the 
description  of  our  Lord's  acts.  This  sparing  use  of  the  only 
words  to  which  our  term  "  miracle "  accurately  corresponds,  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  as  treated  by 
Hume  and  others.^    '^  Wonders"  address  themselves  to  the  igno- 

0  Professor  Trench  (Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  3)  has  a  valaable  note  on  the  m« 
adequate  rendering  of  the  word  ffrifiha  by  **  miracles/'  in  the  English  yersicm  of 
John  yi.  26,  where  the  term  signs  would  have  expressed  the  meaning  with  far  greater 
force.  **  Oar  version  makes  Christ  to  say  to  the  multitude,  which,  after  he  had  once 
fed  them  in  the  wilderness,  gathered  round  him  again,  '  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye 
saw  the  miracles/  &c.  But  rather  should  it  be,  '  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  sav 
gigru*  {ffTijuLha  without  the  article)  ;  not  because  ye  recognized  in  these  works  of  mine 
tokens  and  intimations  of  a  higher  presence,  something  which  led  you  to  conceive 
great  thoughts  of  me ;  they  are  no  glimpses  of  my  higher  nature,  which  you  have 
caught,  and  which  bring  you  here;  but  you  come  that  you  may  again  be  fiUed.  The 
coming  merely  because  they  saw  miracles,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — ^vrorks 
that  had  made  them  marvel — the  coming  with  this  expectation  would  have  been  as 
much  condemned  by  our  Lord,  as  the  coming  only  for  the  satisfying  of  thdir  lowest 
earthly  wants.''   (see  Matt.  xii.  39 ;  xvi.  1 — 4.) 
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rant^  but^  to  the  discerning^  far  more  is  included  in  (afjfieia) 
'^signs^';  and  this  is  the  word  constantly  used.  The  word 
Bt/pdfjL€i^  (mighty  works)  by  metonymy,  substituting  the  cause 
for  the  eflfect,  is  employed  to  denote  the  agency  which  was  pre- 
sent. St.  Matthew  employs  it  twice  in  succession  (Matt.  xi.  20, 
21) ;  once  as  conveying  his  own  meaning,  and  afterwards  quo- 
ting it  from  the  saying  of  our  Lord.  "Then  began  he  to  up- 
braid the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  (Bwdfiei^) 
were  done,  because  they  repented  not ;  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin! 
woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty  works  {Bwdfiei^) 
which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.^^ 

With  miracles  under  the  sense  of  (afjfjieia)  "  signs,'^  we  are 
now  more  especially  concerned,  for  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
wrought  in  every  instance,  not  to  awaken  senseless  amazement, 
but  intelligent  belief.  If  therefore  they  had  a  defined  meaning, 
if  these  irregularities  of  nature  were  wrought  in  system  and  in 
series,  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us  to  ascertain  that  "  higher  law'^ 
by  which  they  were  governed.  It  is  a  principle  in  science, 
which  is  unceasingly  developed,  that  events  of  the  most  incon- 
gruous nature  admit  of  ultimate  classification,  that  in  the  long 
run  they  obey  a  defined  law.  To  what  are  called  the  "  perturba- 
tions^^ of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  accurately  assigned  the  dis- 
turbing forces  to  which  they  are  due,  and  their  nature  and 
periods  accurately  determined.  Astronomers  had  long  observed 
the  perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus ;  they  catalogued  their 
results,  and,  by  an  inverse  application  of  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  three  bodies,  our  countryman  Adams,  and  his  rival  Le 
Verrier,  discovered  the  planet  Neptune  the  disturbing  body. 
Here  was  the  determination  of  that  "  higher  law,^^  which  had 
been  heretofore  concealed.  So  it  may  be  presumed  that  mira- 
cles, however  they  may  be  deviations  from  the  constituted  order 
of  things,  have  been  influenced  by  some  uniform  moral  cause, 
which  is  not  withheld  from  the  enquirer. 

Let  us  briefly  investigate  the  characteristics  that  rendered 
them  "  signs.^^  In  the  first  place,  they  implied  the  direct  ope- 
ration of  the  Author  of  nature.  And  to  awaken  men^s  attention 
to  this,  needed  not  that  the  miracle  should  be  of  a  portentous 
nature ;  it  was  sufficient  that,  in  a  particular  instance,  an  ordi- 
nary law  should  either  be  suspended  or  exhibited  in  a  more 
intense  form,  to  declare. that  the  giver  of  the  law  was  exerting 
direct  power.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  had  man  been  bound 
by  a  law  of  absolute  necessity,  miracles  would  have  been  of  no 
avail ;  because  whatever  might  be  the  emotions  aroused,  no  new 
course  of  action  could  have  resulted.     It  may  still  more  empha- 
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tically  be  remarked^  that  had  man  never  succumbed  to  the 
influence  of  sin^  miracles  would  ha;Fe  been  superfluous ;  because 
the  operations  of  Deity  would  not  thereby  be  more  distinctly 
acknowledged  than  before.  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  said 
our  Lord,  and  I  work.  God  had  worked  unceasingly  in  the 
silent  operations  of  nature,  and  now  the  Son  of  Man  was  seen 
as  it  were  at  the  helm,  directing  the  forces  which  had  always 
existed.  The  miracle  did  not  involve  more  power,<^  but  exhi- 
bited it  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be  referred  to  Him  who 
was  its  author. 

We  shall  do  well  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry,  to  quote  Dr. 
Cumming^s  lucid  remarks  i — 

"  A  miracle  itself  is  not  a  mere  action,  or  a  mere  operation  of  nature, 
and  yet  it  need  not  imply  any  more  power  than  is  already  put  forth  in 
creation.  The  difference  between  what  we  call  a  natural  thing  and  what 
God  pronounces  a  miraculous  thing,  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  power  that 
is  manifested  as  the  manner  of  the  manifestation  of  that  power.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  invisible  thmgs  of  God  '  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead.'  So  that  all  creation,  we  are  told  in  its  action, 
as  clearly  intimates,  and  proves  the  power  of  God  as  any  miracle,  strictly 
and  properly  so  called,  could  prove  it.  Then  where  is  the  difference,  you 
ask,  between  a  miracle  and  the  natural  laws,  as  they  are  called,  or  opera- 
tions of  nature  ?  I  answer,  the  difference'  arises  from  the  new  and  strange 
formula,  shape,  mode,  or  manner  in  which  that  power  is  put  forth." 
Lectures  on  Miracles^  p.  5. 

It  is  very  commonly  remarked,  that  several  of  the  mira^^Ies 
recorded  indicated  creative  power.  This  is  quite  true,  if  we 
understand  "  power^^  rather  than  "  agency.''  It  may  safely  be 
questioned  whether  any  single  miracle  was  an  act  of  creation^ 
that  is  to  say,  whether  substances  were  called  into  being  out  of 
nothing.  We  see  water  turned  into  wine ;  we  see  the  widow's 
meal  rendered  sufficient  for  a  lengthened  period ;  the  morning 
dew  brings  manna  with  it ;  five  loaves  do  more  than  feed  five 
thousand.  Transformations  there  are,  and  miraculous  increase ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  results  are  closely  analagous  with  such  natu- 
ral operations  as  would  accomplish  similar  results,  though  under 
different  conditions  of  time  and  place.*     It  might  almost  be 

d  Quamvis  itaque  miracula  visibilium  naturarum  videndi  assidoitate  Tiluerint, 
tamen  cum  ea  sapienter  intuemur;  inusitatissimis  rarissimisque  majora  sunt.  Nam  et 
omni  miraculo  quod  fit  per  hominem,  majus  miraculum  est  homo.  Quapropter  Dens 
qui  fecit  visibilia  coelum  et  terxam,  non  dedignatur  facere  visibilia  miracula  in  cado 
vel  in  terr^,  quibus  ad  se  iuvisibilem  colendum  excitet  animam  adhuc  yisibilibai 
deditam.     Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  x.  cap.  xii. 

e  One  miracle  must  be  noticed,  the  most  ineffable  and  transcendant  of  all  othons, 
which  is  sometimes  pronounced  an  act  of  creation,  though  not  without  endangering 
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doubted  whether  an  act  of  creation  would  have  exerted  the  in- 
fluence intended  by  the  miraculous  exhibition  of  a  known  law 
of  nature.  There  would  not  be  the  same  appeal  to  experience ; 
and  if  there  might  be  more  to  create  surprise^  there  might  be 
less  to  awaken  thought.  Miracles  therefore  were  significant,  as 
announcing  that  God  is  the  God  of  nature. 

Moreover,  they  were  significant  in  giving  authority  to  the 
worker  of  them.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  suggest  any  way 
for  promulgating  a  message  from  heaven,  except  by  the  aid  of 
miracles.  We  are  aware  that  infidels  demand  universal  inspira- 
tion, and  refuse  to  believe  what  is  not  imprinted  on  every  un- 
derstanding. Now  miracles  harmonize  with  the  divine  plan  of 
leaving  those  who  are  addressed,  to  exercise  their  free  choice. 
It  is  notified  to  them  by  what  they  see,  that  a  divine  messenger 
calls  their  attention  ;  it  remains  for  them  to  listen  to  his  admo- 
nitions, or  incur  the  responsibility  of  a  refusal.  The  commission 
given  to  Moses  is  very  much  to  the  point.  '^  And  Moses  an- 
swered and  said.  But,  behold  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice :  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not 
appeared  unto  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  What  is  that 
in  thine  hand  ?  And  he  said,  a  rod.  And  he  said,  Cast  it  on 
the  ground.  And  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  a 
serpent;  and  Moses  fled  from  before  it.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thine  hand,  and  take  it  by  the  tail.  And 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became  a  rod  in  his 
hand :  That  they  may  believe  that  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  appeared  unto  the^^  (Exodus  iv.  1 — 5).  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  distinctly  observable  in  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
Our  Lord  wrought  them  to  obtain,  a  hearing  for  his  doctrine. 
The  Jewish  Nicodemus  rightly  interpreted  the  significance  of 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  had  seen,  when  he  observed  to 
our  Lord,  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God : 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God 
be  with  him  (John  iii.  2).  For  the  same  reason  that  our  Lord 
wrought  miracles  himself,  he  empowered  his  apostles  to  do  the 
same.  They  went  forth  healing  the  sick,  cleansing  the  lepers, 
casting  out  devils,  raising  the  dead ;  and  thus  the  infancy  of  the 

the  whole  iabric  of  the  momentous  doctrinsi  which  rests  upon  it.  We  refer  to  the 
Incarnation.  The  ordinary  law  of  reproduction  was  clearly  set  aside,  and  the  <rwAAi?»|'«s 
iv  ycurrpl  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  5iA  nrlffewst  and  not  8ti  y€yyr}<r4<os  ; 
but  it  was  essential  that  the  second  Adam  should  be  descended  from  the  first,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  oise  if  he  owed  his  human  nature  to  a  new  creation.  The 
compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  cautiously  and  accurately  laid  down ;  Filius  qui 
est  terbum  patrist  in  utero  beata  virginis,  ex  iUius  substantid  naturam  humanam 
oMUmpnt,    Art.  II. 
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churcli  was  an  age  of  miracles.  The  revelation  was  as  yet  new ; 
it  required  the  help  of  extraordinary  attestation^  that  men  to 
whom  it  was  altogether  an  unwonted  sound  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  it  their  attention.    Dr.  Cumming  remarks : — 

"  They  (miracles)  cluster  around  each  great  epoch,  or  crisis,  or  era ; 
they  are  not  spread  over  the  whole  dispensation  as  every-day  things,  but 
they  seem  to  cluster  into  masses,  to  occur  at  special  intervals,  or  on  spe- 
cific occasions,  when  there  was  a  great  crisis  at  which  the  interposition  of 
omnipotence  was  necessary ;  then  and  there  only  omnipotence  developed 
itself. 

^*  The  introduction  of  Gk>d  manifest  in  the  flesh  was  a  new  epoch  so 
remarkable,  so  strange,  so  unexpected  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  you 
might  expect  on  such  an  occasion  and  such  a  crisis,  there  would  occur 
miracles  to  attest  it.  What  is  a  miracle  P  It  is  just  God's  omnipotence 
becoming  a  pedestal  or  candlestick  on  which  to  plant  God's  truth ;  it  is 
omnipotent  beneficence  coming  down  from  heaven,  pointing  to  a  doctrine, 
or  specifying  a  person,  and  saying  the  one  is  of  God,  and  the  other  is  God 
mamfest  in  the  fiesh."     p.  101. 

The  term  arjfjLeiov  therefore  finds  an  interpretation^  partly  in 
the  principle  that  miracles  arouse  the  attention  of  men  to  the 
divine  government  of  the  world,  partly  in  the  principle  that  they 
demanded  a  hearing  for  a  divine  messenger.  There  is  a  further 
sigmficancy  to  be  discovered  from  a  general  view  of  miracles, 
both  in  the  old  and  new  dispensations ;  for  by  embracing  the 
entire  series,  we  can  alone  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  generalisation. 
Beginning  at  the  flood,  and  observing  the  several  groups  of  these 
manifestations  of  divine  power,  those  which  attended  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  subjugation  of  Canaan,  the  remarkable  in- 
cidents described  in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  miracles  of  El^ah 
and  Elisha,  and  the  divine  interpositions  vouchsafed  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity,  we  arrive  at  the  group  which  is  incompa- 
rably the  most  awakening  of  interest,  the  a-rjfjLeia  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles.  Now  we  may  safely  divide  these  recorded  in- 
cidents into  manifestations  of  the  divine  presence,  and  manifes- 
tations of  the  divine  power,  or  miracles  strictly  so  called.  With 
the  former  we  are  less  concerned.  They  include,  among  other 
examples,  the  awe-inspiring  scenes  of  Sinai  and  the  mount  al 
transfiguration,  Manoah^s  vision,  the  voice  at  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism, and  the  celestial  appearance  witnessed  by  St.  Paul  at  lus 
conversion.  Of  these  we  can  scarcely  say  whether  they  were 
deviations  from  the  course  of  nature  or  not.  We  see  at  once 
that  our  definition  of  a  miracle  would  not  apply.  The  latter 
class  exhibit  two  very  diflerent  kinds.  The  turning  of  the 
waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  and  the  change  of  water  into  wine 
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at  Cana^  are  severally  types  of  that  to  which  we  refer,  present- 
ing features  strongly  antithetical ;  whilst  in  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  two  features  are  shewn  in  the  same  miracle,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Grod  and  the  deliverance  of  his 
own  people.  On  the  one  hand  we  h^ye  jiJtdicial  miracles,  on  the 
other  redemptive,  or  restorative :  the  former  preponderating  in 
the  old  dispensation,  the  latter  in  the  new ;  whilst  as  it  were  to 
shew  the  close  relation  existing  between  the  times  of  the  law 
and  of  the  gospel,  we  have  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
closely  corresponding  to  the  manna,  of  which  "  he  that  gathered 
little  had  no  lack  ;^^  and  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  parallel 
to  the  destruction  of  the  vegetation  of  Egypt.  These  are  points 
of  contact  in  the  two  series  which  add  materially  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole. 

The  miracles  which  were  of  a  judicial  character  might  appear 
to  fall  in  more  with  Hume^s  superficial  definition  that  they  are 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  our  object  however  is  to  shew 
that  even  they  were  mutually  consistent,  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  government  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  foreshadows 
of  the  age  to  come.  In  commenting  upon  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  remarks :  "  For 
the  elements  were  transposed  among  themselves  (jieOapfio^O' 
jieva)  without  losing  their  proper  harmony ;  as  in  a  psaltery,  the 
sounds  of  the  harmonic  scale,  new  proportioned  among  them- 
selves, change  the  mode  of  the  music  [nravTore  fiepovra  iv 
fjx^)i  aad  yet  all  continues  regular  and  in  tune ;  which  one  may 
guess  {iic  TTj^  T&p  yeyovoTcop  Sylreco^  cucptlSoik)  from  an  accurate 
view  and  examination  of  what  then  happened,*  for  earthly 
things  were  turned  into  watery,  and  the  things  that  before 
swam  in  the  water  now  went  upon  the  ground.  The  fire  had 
power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his  own  virtue ;  and  the  water 
forgat  his  own  quenching  nature.  On  the  other  side,  the  flames 
wasted  not  the  flesh  of  the  corruptible  living  things,  though 
they  walked  therein  ;  neither  melted  they  the  icy  kind  of  hea- 
venly meat,  that  was  of  nature  apt  to  melt.^'  (Wisdom,  xix.  18 
— 21.)  Reference  is  here  made,  though  in  very  obscure  terms, 
to  the  Israelites  walking  through  the  sea  as  on  dry  land,  and 
the  frogs  (that  before  swam  in  the  water)  going  on  the  dry  land ; 
to  the  Ughtning,  mingled  with  the  hail,  running  like  fire  along 
the  ground,  and  the  locusts  escaping  its  destructive  power.  The 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  all  other  *^  judicial ''  exercises  of  divine 
power,  have  a  uniform  significance,  being  no  more  than  em- 
phatic exhibitions  of  the  law  already  imposed  on  created  things 
from  the  time  when  it  was  said  to  Adam,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground 
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for  thy  sake/^  It  is  not^  as  we  shall  presently  shew^  consistent 
with  nature  that  the  waters  should  be  turned  into  bloody  any 
more  than  that  the  hard  clod  should  need  the  plough^  or  the 
garden  bed  demand  the  removal  of  noxious  weeds;  but  it  is  the 
present  constitution  of  things  that  sin  should  produce  these  re- 
sults^ and  even  worse.  The  whole  creation  groans  and  travails 
with  pain ;  nay,  we  know  that  the  groaning  will  issue  in  an 
awful  catastrophe.  The  earth,  and  the  works  that  are  therein, 
shall  be  burned  up.  The  flood  itself  was  a  mighty  miracle,  ter- 
ribly suggestive  of  the  final  judgment.  But  whether  we  look  at 
that  waste  of  waters,  or  at  Egypt  desolated  by  the  locust,  or  the 
thick  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  or  the  carcases  of  Pharaoh's 
host,  or  the  unburied  army  of  Sennacherib,  or  even  at  the  less 
awe-inspiring  fig-tree  cursed  for  its  pretentious  foliage, — we  see 
the  same  law  in  operation,  of  which  we  are  made  sensible  at 
every  turn  that  the  elements  are  by  reason  of  sin  "  transposed 
among  themselves,^'  and  made  to  utter  in  a  minor  key  that 
solemn  dirge  which  chaunts  the  ruin  of  a  fair  creation.  In  the 
judicial  miracles,  therefore,  we  discern  what  too  closely  resem- 
bles the  existing  state  of  things,  differing  only  in  the  essential 
feature,  that  the  operation  of  the  law  by  which  the  transgression 
is  visited  with  punishment  was  made  more  palpable.  Moreover 
the  infliction  of  vengeance  by  means  of  the  forces  of  nature,  did 
not  do  away  with  that  which  was  miraculous  in  their  application. 
The  antediluvians  might  have  read  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  the 
history  of  former  convulsions.  Volcanic  action  was  no  new 
thing ;  it  had  already  upheaved  great  mountains,  and  could  be 
summoned  by  the  Ood  of  nature  to  "  break  up  the  fountains  <rf 
the  great  deep.''  So  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had 
often  witnessed  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  seen  the  ^'sul- 
phurous and  thought-executing  flres,  vaunt  couriers  to  oak- 
cleaving  thunderbolts,"  and  these  were  ready  at  any  mom^dt 
to  expend  their  anger  upon  their  polluted  city.  The  miracle 
conidsted  in  the  degree  of  the  infliction  rather  than  the  kind, — 
in  the  fact  that  their  repentance  would  have  stayed  the  destruc- 
tion, and  not  so  much  in  their  sin  calling  down  the  vengeance. 
Judicial  miracles  were  therefore  not  otherwise  than  significant, 
calling  attention  to  the  divine  operations — demanding  a  listen- 
ing ear  to  the  exhortations  of  the  heavenly  prophet — and  at  the 
same  time  not  widely  deviating  from  the  course  of  things  which 
sin  had  introduced  into  the  world. 

The  other  class  of  miracles,  and  that  with  which  we  are 
specially  concerned,  has  already  been  referred  to  under  the  title 
cf  ^^  redemptive."    To  justify  this  term,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  render  it  intelligible^  we  must  call  to  mind  the  past^  present^ 
and  future  conditions  of  the  world.  We  need  not  dilate  on  the 
state  of  the  earth  as  it  was  constituted  prior  to  the  fall, — 

"The  seat  of  men, 
Eartii  with  her  nether  ocean  drctimfased 
Their  pleasant  dwelling  place.     Thrice  happy  men, 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  God  hath  thus  advancedi 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell, 
And  worship  him,  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  worki,  on  earth,  m  sea,  or  air, 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers. 
Holy  and  just ;  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happinesss,  and  persevere  upright.'' 

It  is  clear  that  a  main  characteristic  of  Paradise,  wsus  the 
sway  given  to  man  over  the  forces  of  organic  nature  and  the  in- 
stincts of  the  brute.  The  earth  brought  forth  abundantly — 
sickness  was  unknown — and  amid  the  animals  that  tenanted  the 
forest  and  the  plain,  man  was  the  paramount  lord.  '^  Thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion^ 
over  the  works  of  thy  bands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet ;  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ; 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  pass- 
eth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea.'^  (Psalm  viii.  5 — 8.)  This  origi- 
nal dominion  over  the  created  world  is  now  to  be  discerned  only 
by  its  ruins.  Man  has  still  the  mastery,  but  under  the  condition 
that  he  shall  maintain  a  perpetual  conflict.  Adam  needed  only 
to  dress  and  keep  the  garden,  to  curb  as  it  were  its  superabun- 
f3ant  luxuriance;  now,  the  hard  clod  demands  "  adunci  vulnera 
aratri  rastrorwnqm  ;^'  and  if  the  plough  is  left  unused,  the 
ground  soon  refuses  to  yield  any  other  increase  than  the  noxious 
weed.  But  where  industry  is  energetically  maintained  and 
scientifically  directed,  what  wonderful  advances  the  human  fa- 
mily are  able  to  make !  It  is  a  theme  well  worthy  of  the  deep- 
est reflection,  that  God  permits  his  fallen  creatures  to  recover  so 
much  lost  ground.  Careful  investigation  and  an  unwearied  fol- 
lowing up  of  discovery  have  revealed  the  more  recondite  powers 
of  nature,  and  applied  them  to  results  so  miraculous  that  we  are 
constrained  to  refer  to  them  just  to  repeat  that  they  mre  not 
miracles.  Steam  and  electricity,  chemistry  and  the  mechanical 
powers,  have  produced  results  which  are  gigantic  and  marvellous, 
and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  elevate  the  condition  of  mankind, 
not  physically  alone,  but  in  an  inte^ectual  and  social  aspect. 
But  when  we  have  passed  in  review  all  the  attainments  of  mo- 
dern science,  and  even  considered  the  possibility  of  future  deve- 
lopment, we  only  discern  a  certain  capability  in  the  constit^ution 
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of  things  j  we  are  not  able  to  predict  a  perfect  state.  The  moral 
degradation  of  human  nature  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  physical  and 
social  improvement.  There  are  thousands  in  our  Queen's  do- 
minions who  are  no  more  civilized  than  the  Arab  of  the  desert, 
and  who  avail  themselves  no  more  of  the  products  of  an  ad- 
vanced age  than  if  they  lived  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Science 
reveals  her  treasures  only  to  the  few^  and  is  unable  consequently 
to  redeem  the  world. 

Revelation  bids  us  expect  what  human  effort  can  never  ac- 
compUsh.  Let  science  and  industry  make  their  greatest  ad- 
vances in  developing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  only  in  a 
regenerated  earth  that  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose;  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water.'*  (Isa.  xxxv.  7.)  Here  is  a  dis- 
tinct promise  of  the  removal  of  the  curse  pronounced  on  the 
ground  for  Adam's  sake, — a  predicted  withdrawal  of  thorns  and 
thistles.  So  also  the  woes  that  more  directly  afflict  humanity 
will  be  taken  away.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped ;  then  shall  the  lame 
man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing.  (ver.  5, 6.) 
The  power  also  of  man  over  the  lower  animals  will  be  restored 
to  its  primitive  completeness.  "The  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  t£e 
calf  and  the  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them,''  (Isa.  xi.  6.)  We  do  not  pause  to  dispute  with  those 
who  would  give  to  these  prophecies  an  interpretation  applying 
only  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  redeemed  church.  That  they 
will  have  a  plenary  literal  fulfilment  may  be  argued  from  an  un- 
deniable fact,  and  one  that  we  are  here  more  concerned  to  notice, 
viz.,  that  the  "  redemptive  "  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scripture 
literally  correspond  to  these  predictions.  We  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  prove  this  peculiar  feature  from  this  correspondence, 
though  the  argument  may  easily  be  extended  to  establish  the 
expectation  of  a  real  state  of  the  world  when  the  creature  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.-^ 

f  **ln  order  to  understand  the  fall  force  of  miracles,  we  must  bear  in  mind  thek 
double  aspect — outward  as  well  as  inward — as  works  of  power  and  works  of  redemp- 
tion. Tbe  former  view,  which  was  almost  exclusively  studied  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, is  now  well  nigh  forgotten ;  .  .  .  but  still  the  miracles  are  as  important  to  the 
Christian  faith  providentisdly  as  morally ;  and,  as  their  redemptive  significance  is 
deep  and  varied,  so  is  their  outward  manifestation  perfect  in  extent  and  glory.  It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  nature,  whUe  all  is 
above  nature ;  that  the  laws  of  existences  around  us  are  not  broken,  but  resolved 
into  higher  laws  ;  that  there  is  no  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  a  freeing  of  the  primi- 
tive  ord^r  {K6(ryMSy  mundwi).  from  the  lets  and  limitations  of  sin.    Again,  it  is  equally 
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**  A  miracle,"  says  Dr.  Cumming,  "  is  not,  as  some  have  tried  to  shew, 
contrary  to  nature,  but  is  above  and  beyond  what  we  call  nature.  For 
instance,  when  we  read  of  our  Lord's  healing  the  sick,  and  in  other  in- 
stances raising  the  dead,  we  hear  it  said  this  is  contrary  to  nature.  It  is 
no  such  thing.  We  call  it  contrary  to  nature,  because  we  say  that  sick- 
ness is  natural.  Sickness  is  not  natural ;  it  is  an  unnatural  thing ;  it  is  a  dis- 
cord in  the  glorious  harmony;  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  fair  creation ;  it  is  most 
unnatural ;  and  was  never  meant  originally  to  be.  When  we  see  our  Lord 
raising  the  dead,  we  say  it  is  unnatural;  but  it  is  not  so ;  because  death  is  the 
unnatural  thing,  and  the  natural  thing  is  putting  an  end  to  death,  and  bring- 
ing back  everlasting  and  glorious  life.  Thus,  then,  the  healing  of  the  sick 
and  the  quickening  of  the  dead  are  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature ;  it  is  the  bringing  back  of  nature  to  her  pristine  state ;  it 
is  restoring  the  primeval  harmony ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  ancient  happiness, 
and  the  augury  of  fiiture ;  it  is  the  demonstration  to  us  that  all  the  pro- 
phecies that  describe  the  paradise  that  is  to  be  are  possibilities;  and  hence, 
every  miracle  of  our  Lord  was  a  flower  snatched  from  the  paradise  that  is 
to  be — a  tone  of  the  everlasting  jubilee  sounding  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart ;  a  specimen  of  that  new  genesis,  under  which  there  shall  be 
no  more  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  nor  trial,  but  wherein  former  things  shaU 
have  passed  away,  and  all  things  shall  be  made  new." — Foreshadows, 
pp.  9,  10. 

"We  have  already  said  that  the  judicial  miracles  preponde- 
imted  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation^  and  the  redemptive  in 
the  New.  We  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  each  exhibited 
features  held  in  common  with  the  other^  and  that  points  of  con- 
tact could  be  discerned  in  the  two  series.  We  may  now  add, 
that  some  of  the  redemptive  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  as  being  distinct  in  their 
character  from  those  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  but  as 
proleptically  fulfilling  certain  prophetical  descriptions  of  the  age 
to  come.  The  deliverance  of  the  three  children  from  the  fur- 
nace, to  which  the  proud  anger  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  con- 
signed them,  was  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  promise — '^When 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither 
shall  the  flames  kindle  upon  thee.'^  So  also  the  deliverance  of 
Daniel  from  the  lions  was  significant  of  man's  revived  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  forest.     The  position  of  the  faithful  man 

true,  though  less  obserred,  that  they  penetrate  into  every  class  of  being  with  which 
we  are  connected — material,  animal  and  spiritual ;  that  they  now  involve  and  again 
exclude  natural  means ;  that  they  alike  give  life  and  destroy  it ;  that  they  rise  above 
the  laws  of  matter  and  change  its  accidents.  The  constancy  and  harmony  of  nature 
have  been  converted  into  an  argument  against  an  almighty  Providence ;  and  in  mi- 
racles we  find  the  proper  vindication  of  the  perpetuity  and  extent  of  the  Creator's 
power.  They  prove  his  presence  in  all  things  against  those  philosophers,  who,  from 
the  time  of  Epicurus,  confound  the  law  and  Him  who  works  the  law ;  and,  by  a 
strange  confusion,  substitute,  as  it  were,  a  theory  of  motion  for  a  living  force.' ' — ' 
Westcott's  Ekments  of  the  Gospel  Harmony ^  p.  18,  19. 
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of  Gk>d  affcMrded  a  glimpse  of  the  authority  once  possessed  by 
man  in  paradise;  the  instincts  of  fierce  beasts  were  kept  in 
submission — their  natures  cowed  before  him.  Our  Lord,  in  his 
charge  to  his  apostles,  was  not  unmindful  of  this  characteristic : 
"  They  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly 
thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them/^  (Mark  xvi.  18.)  The  water  flow- 
ing from  the  rock,  was  significant  of  redemption  extending  to 
the  earth  itself.  The  same  curse  which  had  multiplied  thorns 
and  thistles,  made  large  tracts  into  barren  deserts.  Now,  as 
we  have  a  subsequent  promise  that  the  parched  land  should  be- 
come a  pool,  so  do  we  see  a  miracle  in  which  this  promise  was 
exemplified.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  water 
made  to  flow  from  the  rock  at  Meribah  fdlowed  the  Israelites 
as  a  refreshing  stream  in  aU  their  wanderings.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  miracle  must  have  been  repeated  with  the  same 
frequency  as  the  supply  of  manna;  but  we  gather  from  the  ex- 
pression used  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  4)  that  they  drank  of  the 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ.  Hence  this  mi- 
racle corresponded  most  closely  to  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
not  only  in  affording  a  glimpse  of  a  restored  constitution  of 
things,  but  in  conveying  a  deop  spiritual  lesson.  Without 
referring  to  the  miracles  which  remain,  we  may  well  remark 
that  a  comparison  between  the  two  dispensations,  allowing  for 
the  acknowledged  diffierence,  wiU  shew  that  on  the  whole  these 
deeply  mysterious  transactions  present  many  points  in  common, 
but  more  especially  will  alike  carry  out  the  principle  on  which 
we  insist;  that  besides  indicating  the  presence  of  a  divine 
worker,  they  harmonized  with  the  constitution  of  nature,  and 
afforded  glimpses  of  that  state  of  perfection  to  which  our  pre- 
sent condition  is  parenthetic  and  exceptional. 

With  these  qualifying  remarks  we  submit  to  our  readers  the 
following  passage  of  Dr.  Cumming's. 

"  AU  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  were  more 
in  contact  with  external  nature ;  they  were  more  visible,  more  colossal,  and, 
if  I  might  use  the  expression  without  being  misconstrued,  more  gross  in 
their  character.  It  was  the  rending  earthquake,  the  fire  losing  its  power 
to  consume,  the  wild  beasts  their  ability  to  devour, — great,  startling,  por- 
tentous acts,  fitted  to  awe  and  subdue  the  senses  of  all  that  beheld  them. 
But  wheii  we  look  at  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  they 
are  neither  the  whirlwind  that  rushes  in  its  fury,  nor  the  earthquake  that 
spreads  its  terrible  vibrations,^  nor  the  fire  that  consumes  all  that  ap- 

9  We  ourselves  confess  to  a  liability  to  tiie  traditional  exaggeration  of  the  con- 
trasts between  the  dispensations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The  persooal 
presence  {ie<ip6vffui)  of  Messiah  gives  the  latter  immeasurably  the  pre*emineiice  ;  !» 
miracles  are  not  mediately  but  directly  wrought ;  but  are  there  no  eorthquaheB  in  the 
New  Testament  series  ?     See  Matt,  xzvii.  51  ;  xxviii.  2 ;  Acts  xvi.  26. 
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proaches  it,  but  tbe  *  still  small  voice,' — ^miracles  that  rdate  more  to  man's 
soul  than  to  man's  body,  and  occupy  as  it  were  a  loftier  sphere,  hold  com- 
munion with  sublimer  things,  and  give  evidence  of  a  new,  and  nobler,  and 
more  glorious  dispensation." — ^p.  71. 

This  redemptive  character  we  have  no  diflficulty  in  tracings 
when  the  benevolent  acts  of  our  Lord,  and  through  his  power 
those  of  his  apostles^  are  passed  in  review.  Here  we  are  specially 
reminded  that  the  world  is  in  an  abnormal  state  through  sin^ 
and  that  He  who  came  to  redeem  exercised  his  power,  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  his  mission,  by  the  ^'  foreshadows  and 
earnests  of  the  age  to  come  ^'  which  transpired  in  his  miracles. 
They  were  equally  memorials  of  primeval  perfection,  and  as  He 
who  wrought  them  was  perfect  man,  so  in  these  worics  we  see 
the  Messiah.  And  this  consideration  is  worthy  of  notice,  for 
though  we  discarn  creative  power,  they  are  rather  the  acts  of 
Him  who  "  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,*^ — of 
the  Lord  of  the  inheritance, — of  the  second  Adam.  Moreover, 
lie  commissioned  his  apostles  to  work  the  same  miracles,  and  the 
miraculous  power  extended  to  less  prominent  believers,  suggest- 
ing to  us  that  hereafter  all  the  people  of  God  will  recover  a  con- 
trol over  created  things,  which  has  been  in  a  great  degree  for- 
feited. The  works  themselves  were  varied  in  their  character; 
indeed,  those  which  have  been  recorded  present  a  variety  that  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.  St.  John  tells  us  that  there  were 
many  other  miracles  which  Jesus  did,  of  which  no  record  was 
made.  If  so,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  silence  of  inspired 
Scripture,  demanding  the  more  close  examination  of  that  which 
is  described.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  redemptive 
acts  were  in  close  harmony  with  the  spiritual  work  of  Christ ;  that 
they  were  each  of  them  parabolic  in  their  character :  not  mere 
displays  of  power,  but  shewing  a  deep  relation  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  divine  grace.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  most  important  to 
study  the  series  as  a  whole  and  in  its  natural  sequence.  The 
narratives  that  we  possess  are  not  written  at  random.  An  ana- 
lysis of  any  one  Gospel  will  shew,  not  only  that  each  miracle 
has  its  own  essential  characteristics,  but  that  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  most  systematic.  We  will  take  the  first  evangelist 
to  exemplify  our  remark.  The  majority  of  the  miracles  gii^n 
by  St.  Matthew  are  included  in  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  The  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  ends  with  chapter  vii.  He  who  taught  as 
having  authority,  had  revealed  in  his  oral  teaching  the  '7rX7faa>fia 
of  the  law.  So  far,  men  were  instructed  by  precept,  and  in  a 
mode  that  addressed  itself  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience. 
The  same  teaching  now  assumes  a  form  more  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  man, — appealing  to  sense,  to  the  active  emotions. 
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to  the  imagination^  and  at  the  same  time  calling  the  reason  no 
less  into  exercise.  These  miracles  divide  themselves  into  two 
groups^  coincident  with  the  respective  chapters.  The  first  (chap. 
viii.)  exemplifies  Messiah  reigning  in  his  external  kingdom ;  the 
second^  as  reigning  over  the  souls  of  men.  We  subjoin  an 
analysis. 

I.  Messiah  reigning  in  his  external  kingdom^  by  manifest- 
ing authority  over — 

1.  The  law. 

The  leper  cleansed  by  a  touch  (ver.  2 — 4). 

2.  National  exclusiveness. 

The  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  (5 — 13). 

3.  Diseases. 

a  The  healing  of  Peter^s  wife^s  mother  (14,  15). 
b  Many  healed,  as  Esaias  prophesied  (16,  17). 

4.  The  powers  of  darkness. 

Curing  the  demoniacs  (16). 
6.  The  disturbances  of  the  physical  world. 

The  stilling  of  the  storm  (23—27). 
6.  The  brute  creation. 

Sending  the  devils  into  the  swine  (28 — 34). 

II.  Messiah  reigning  over  the  souls  of  men,  (chap,  ix.) 

1.  In  forgiving  sins. 

The  paralytic  healed  (1 — 8). 

2.  In  answering  prayer. 

a  Acknowledging  the  power  of  faith. 

Woman  with  issue  of  blood  (20 — 22). 
b  The  prevalence  of  intercession. 

Raising  Jairus^  daughter  (23 — 26). 
c  Joint  prayer. 

The  blind  man  healed  (27—31). 
d  Prayer  that  lacked  verbal  utterance. 

The  dumb  devil  cast  out  (32,  33). 

In  thus  analyzing  any  group  of  miracles,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  each  one  oflFers  a  choice  of  characteristic  features ;  but  if 
we  have  selected  the  leading  feature  in  every  instance,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  order  in  which  the.  evangelist  has  recorded 
them  is  very  remarkable.  Be  it  remembered  that  many  demo- 
niacs were  cured,  many  blind,  many  sick  with  divers  diseases ; 
a  selection  has  been  given,  and  that  obviously  guided  by  the  de- 
sign to  embody  the  whole  of  Christ^s  redemptive  work.  The 
instances  recorded  of  Christ  raising  the  dead  admit  of  a  marked 
distinction.  They  were  three  in  number,  and  form  an  ascending 
series  of  degrees  of  difficulty.     In  the  case  of  Jairus^  daughter, 
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which  we  may  take  first  in  order^  the  spirit  had  but  just  quitted 
the  body,  and  would  be  supposed  by  the  Jewish  relatives  to  be 
hovering  near  its  relinquished  tenement,  when  Jesus  commanded 
the  reunion.  The  next  case  was  that  of  the  widow^s  son  at 
Nain,  who  was  being  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  when 
the  miracle  was  wrought.  Last  in  order  is  the  raising  of  Laza- 
rus, and  as  the  narrative  is  more  explicit  in  its  details,  and 
the  Saviour^s  lesson  which  he  drew  from  it  more  fully  recorded, 
so  was  the  miracle  itself  the  most  signal  example  of  power, 
and  most  deeply  prophetic  of  the  general  resurrection.  He 
had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days,  and  decomposition  had  begun ; 
nevertheless,  the  summons  was  given  to  come  forth,  and  Laza- 
rus obeyed.  Here  then  was  evidence  of  the  power  of  Christ  to 
raise  the  dead,  either  from  the  couch,  the  bier,  or  the  sepulchre. 
Three  instances  sufficed  to  show  this,  and  no  more  than  three 
appear  to  have  taken  place.  Moreover,  miraculous  power  was 
exerted  only  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Men  were  commanded  to 
roll  away  the  stone;  men  were  commanded  to  release  the  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  grave-clothes,  though  in  our  Lord^s  own  resur- 
rection angels  were  summoned  to  perform  these  offices.  The 
significance  therefore  of  the  miracles,  however  great  in  each 
instance,  is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  viewing  the  entire  series. 
They  are  not  without  a  general  law,  and  in  their  harmonious 
working  present  a  foreshadowing  of  a  glorious  future.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming^s  series  of  lectures  develop  this  united  view.  This  beautiful 
variety  in  the  miracles  themselves  at  once  supplies  him  with  dis- 
tinct topics.  He  finds  what  any  other  preacher  would  readily 
discover,  that  in  elucidating  these  narratives  every  doctrine  of 
Christianity  presents  itself  to  the  notice ;  every  relation  of  life 
passes  under  review — every  social  or  political  duty  may  be  en- 
forced. Indeed,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  supply  a  mine  of 
heavenly  wisdom  which  can  never  be  exhausted.  Deeply  has 
Dr.  Cumming  dug  into  this  mine,  and  faithfully  has  he  displayed 
its  treasures.  Some  of  his  finest  passages  are  to  be  found  where 
he  describes  their  connection  with  future  blessedness.  We  sub- 
join examples : — 

"  When  he  fed  the  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  he  gave  an 
instalment  of  the  reversal  of  the  curse  of  barrenness,  which  fell  upon  the 
whole  earth  when  man  was  sent  forth  from  Eden  to  water  it  with  his  tears, 
and  fertilize  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And  when  he  walked  upon 
the  yielding  waves,  and  beckoned  to  the  obedient  winds,  and  the  former 
slumbered  at  his  feet  like  gentle  babes,  and  the  latter  came  to  him  like 
his  own  hired  servants,  he  then  showed  that  he  was  creation's  Lord,  about 
to  retune  creation's  tangled  strings,  and  bring  it  back  again,  like  an  ^olian 
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karp,  to  its  ancient  ordei;  and  perfection,  wlien  Gkxl's  spirit  skill  sweep 
oyer  it,  and  bring  out  glorious  and  inexliaustible  melody." — ^p.  50. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  final  bliss,  he  says  : — 

"  It  will  be  a  festival — a  feast  for  the  imagination,  a  feast  for  the  in- 
tellect, a  feast  for  the  heart ;  all  the  faculties  of  man's  soul  will  be  feasted 
with  things  congenial  to  their  nature.  It  will  be  the  repose  which  all  hu- 
manity, after  its  exile  and  its  weary  wanderings  below,  shall  feel  to  be  its 
home ;  and  in  which  home-bom  joys,  like  swallows  under  a  roof,  shall 
nestle  for  ever." — ^p.  92. 

In  the  Lecture  on  Calming  the  Storm,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  No  act  of  Jesus  was  finished  when  it  was  done ;  but  it  was  signifi* 
cative  of  a  greater  act  yet  to  be.  All  things,  I  beUeve,  are  far  more  typi- 
cal than  we  think  them ;  all  facts  are  pregnant  with  effects  yet  more 
glorious  than  these.  There  is  no  such  tlung  as  a  dead  fact — ^it  is  always 
living  and  prolific ;  and  whatever  Jesus  did,  especially,  was  significant  of 
something  yet  brighter  and  better  that  Jesus  will  do.  So  then,  the  fact  that 
he  queUed  the  storm  is  only  an  earnest  of  that  better  day,  when  the  great 
Peacemaker  wiU  come  forth  like  the  high  priest  from  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  screw  up  creation's  strings  to  their  primeval  harmony,  bring  aU  things 
back  to  their  Eden  bhss,  give  the  wind,  and  waves,  and  sea  a  new  and 
a  divine  commission,  recover  and  resume  the  sceptre,  expel  the  disturber, 
reverse  the  curse,  strip  nature  of  her  ash^i  garments,  in  which  she  has 
wept  and  groaned,  a  penitent  and  a  sufferer,  and  put  on  her  coronation 
robes,  her  bridal  apparel,  when  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  shall  have  come, 
and  all  nature  shall  be  made  glad." — ^p.  278. 

In  the  Lecture  on  the  Restored  Son,  a  similar  thought  is 
developed : — 

"  There  is  in  this  a  type  and  foretaste  of  that  which  shall  be  at  the 
grand  resurrection  of  the  pious  dead ;  the  dehvery  of  this  son  to  the 
mother  is  only  a  type  and  earnest  of  what  shall  be  when  every  restored 
son  shall  be  dehvered  to  the  rejoicing  mother,  and  the  joy  that  was  felt  in 
the  home  at  Nain  shall  only  be  a  dim,  dim  fordight  of  that  intenser  joy 
that  shall  be  felt  in  the  heavenly  home,  when  all  lost  relationship  shaU  be 
restored,  all  suspended  communion  shall  be  resumed,  and  each  shall  know 
the  other,  and  reciprocate  each  other's  joys,  and  sing  as  they  never  sang 
before,  that  new  song  which  is  ever  new  and  ever  old,  because  it  never 
wearies,  and  can  never  be  exhausted." — ^p.  424. 

The  following  passage  is  one  of  peculiar  beauty : 

"  Sleep  is  the  Christian  name  for  death ;  it  is  the  beautiful  and  pro- 
phetic colour  that  Christ  spreads  over  the  features  of  the  dead ;  and  is  de- 
signed to  teach  us,  that  as  sure  as  a  morning  comes  to  the  sleeper  on  his 
couch,  so  sure  an  everlasting  morning  shall  break  upon  the  tenants  of  the 
tomb."— p.  449. 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  establish^  what  is  very  clear  to  our 
own  convigtions,  that  redemptive  miracles  were  acts  of  power 
and  grace,  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  that  condition  from 
which  the  world  has  fallen,  and  which  is  reserved  for  its  future 
eujoyment.  We  will  not  call  them  links  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  like  an  isthmus  uniting  two  tracts  of  land ;  rather 
would  we  compare  them  to  those  scattered  islands  that  form  the 
archipelago  between  the  Floridas  and  South  America,  sugges- 
tive of  the  fact  that  that  was  once  solid  continent  which  now 
the  ocean  has  submerged.  So  our  condition  is  one  over  which 
the  waves  of  sin  roll ;  but  He  who  calms  the  waves  can  make 
the  dry  land  to  appear,  and  clothe  it  with  ever-blooming  ver- 
dure. This  uniform  tendency  of  our  Lord's  miracles  towards  a 
happier  condition  of  the  human  family,  harmonizes  with  the 
efforts  of  scientific  industry  and  skill.  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  we  are  permitted  to  recover  some  of  the  ground  that 
we  have  lost,  though  on  the  condition  of  unceasing  toil.  If  the 
miracles  accomplished  these  results,  though  by  a  process  immea- 
surably more  rapid,  we  discover  in  them  an  additional  feature 
wliich  demands  our  interest.  And  when  we  assert  that  miracles 
and  the  efforts  of  human  skill  had  the  same  tendencies  in  this 
respect,  we  do  not  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  former,  for 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  human  attainment,  miraculous  re- 
sults were  always  ultra-human  and  argued  the  presence  of  divine 
power.  Indeed,  the  &ct  that  the  redemptive  miracles  in  gene- 
ral tended  to  the  amelioration  of  the  species,  supplies  a  new 
test  of  their  reality,  and  this  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Romish  thaumaturgists.  Dr.  Newman,  for  example,  in  writing 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  says,  ^'  I  really  cannot  conceive  a 
thoughtful  person  denying  that  the  history  of  the  ark  at  the 
deluge  is  as  difficult  to  reason  as  a  saint  floating  on  his  cloak.'' 
And  in  his  own  volume,  (p.  299),  says,  ^^I  think  it  impossible 
to  withstand  the  evidence  which  is  brought  for  the  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius."  We  think  it  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  throw  doubt,  antecedently  to  all  testimony,  that 
floating  cloaks  and  liquefying  blood,  would  serve  no  useful  end. 
At  least  we  may  assert  this  of  the  latter.  The  ark  on  the  other 
hand  accomplished  a  mighty  purpose,  in  strictest  harmony  with 
the  dealings  of  Providence  with  the  world.  Dr.  Newman  pro- 
ceeds in  his  letter  to  say  that  the  account  of  the  ark  was  more 
difficult  to  the  reason,  and  the  saint's  crossing  the  sea  on  his 
cloak  less  difficult.  This  we  deny.  It  is  infinitely  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  where  an  important  object  is  to  be  attained 
God  will  exert  power  sufficient,  and  as  there  are  no  limits  to  his 
power,  the  test  of  rationality  must  be  applied  to  the  end  in 
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view,  and  not  to  the  means  which  might  be  requisite.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  essentially  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose  that 
God  should  work  little  miracles ;  if  the  stone  was  removed  fi*om 
the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus  by  the  attendants  without,  and  not 
by  the  man  emerging  from  within,  we  may  well  conceive  that 
St.  Raymond  would  be  left  to  cross  the  sea  with  very  different 
appliances  from  those  which  Dr.  Newman  attributes  to  him. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Dr.  Newman  has,  with 
the  greatest  boldness  (we  might  use  the  word  effrontery), 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  newly  adopted  church  to  miracu- 
lous gifts.  He  is  so  far  consistent  in  so  doing,  inasmudi  as 
Bomish  divines  have  always  included  miracles  among  the  true 
tests  of  a  church.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  this 
dogma  before  we  proceed  further,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  power  manifested  in  miracles  generally  would  afford  primd 
facie  evidence  of  a  divine  mission.  Now  a  reference  tp  Scrip- 
ture shews  that  there  have  been  good  men  who  lived  and  died 
without  working  them,  whilst  there  have  been  bad  men  who 
have  worked  them.  Abraham,  for  example,  may  be  classed 
among  the  former ;  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  like  manner ;  Joseph's 
name  follows  in  the  same  category.  David  and  Solomon  like- 
wise ;  and  finally,  it  is  said  expressly  of  John  the  Baptist  (John 
X.  41),  that  he  did  no  miracle.  Remarkable  it  is,  that  this 
should  be  placed  on  record.  Our  Lord  would  have  us  know  that 
among  all  those  who  were  born  of  women  none  were  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist,  and  yet  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  in- 
form us  that  he  wrought  no  miracle.  All  the  features  of  his 
history  are  bold  and  prominent ;  his  manners  were  those  of  an 
ascetic ;  his  denunciations  of  vice  unflinching ;  he  was  honored 
as  the  person  selected  to  administer  baptism  to  our  Lord.  His 
preaching  attracted  thousands  from  Jerusalem  and  the  country 
round.  But  if  he  did  all  this,  if  he  drew  multitudes  into  the 
wilderness,  if  he  were  resorted  to  by  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  and  even  consulted  by  soldiers,  if  he  rebuked  a  Herod  for 
his  sins,  he  resorted  to  no  miracle.  However  such  a  gift  might 
appear  to  us  essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  exalted  functions, 
he  had  it  not.  On  the  other  hand,  evil  men  have  wrought  mir- 
acles. We  are  aware  that  Dean  Graves,  Farmer,  Patrick,  and 
others,  have  been  most  careful  to  shew  that  when  the  magicians 
of  Egypt  imitated  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  they  pro- 
duced only  a  semblance,  that  all  that  they  accomplished  was 
jugglery  or  optical  delusion.  The  same  arguments  are  used 
with  reference  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  her  summoning  the 
spirit  of  Samuel.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  Scriptural  reason 
for  denying  the  reality  of  these  transactions  or  seeking  to  twist 
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from  its  natural  sense  the  plain  letter  of  the  narratives.  In  the 
one  case,  Pharaoh,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
works  of  his  magicians  with  those  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  was  ap- 
parently satisfied  of  their  reality,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  them.  The  divine  lesson  conveyed  was  not  that  Sa- 
tanic miracles  were  impossible,  but  that  divine  miracles  were 
superior  to  them.  Jannes  and  Jambres,  like  Moses  and  Aaron, 
turned  their  rods  into  serpents,  but  the  rods  of  the  latter  swal- 
lowed those  of  the  former.  In  the  other  case,  the  witch  of  En- 
dor  was  herself  affrighted  by  the  apparition  of  Samuel,  and  the 
same  preternatural  power,  we  may  surmise,  that  enabled  her  to 
raise  the  departed  spirit,  gave  her  discQ^ment  of  SauFs  identity. 
Now  we  know  that  idolatrous  Egypt,  the  tyrannical  power  by 
which  God's  people  were  held  in  bondage  was  a  type  of  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  latter  day.  But  we  know  that  the  miracles  of  Anti- 
christ will  be  real.  There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  pro- 
phets, and  shall  shew  {Bdxrovai)  great  signs  and  wonders ;  inso- 
much that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect 
(Matt.  xxiv.  24).  "He  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire 
come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men,"  (Rev. 
xiii.  13) .  We  have  therefore  a  strong  presumption  that  the  magi- 
cians were  permitted  to  exercise  Satanic  power  and  so  allure 
Pharaoh  to  his  final  destruction.  But  without  laying  great  stress 
on  these  disputed  instances,  we  appeal  to  a  statement  of  our 
Lord,  which  implies  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  those  who 
were  not  his  saints,  and  yet  not  wrought  through  Satanic  influ- 
ence. Judas  was  probably  an  example  of  a  class  of  those  who 
do  not  attain  to  eternal  life  though  placed  in  possession  of  the 
greatest  privileges  and  opportunities.  "  Many  will  say  unto  me 
in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ? 
and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  have 
done  many  wonderful  works  (Biwdfiei^;)  ?  And  then  I  will  pro- 
fess unto  them  (not,  your  wonderful  works  were  unreal,  but)  T 
never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,^'  (Matt, 
vii.  22,  23.)  Let  those  who  would  seek  to  establish  their  claims 
by  miracles  take  heed.  The  church  of  Bx)me  may  prove  too 
much,  and  any  other  church  that  would  use  the  same  argument, 
even  if  the  miracles  could  be  attested  by  sufficient  evidence, 
might  place  itself  in  a  false  position.  The  object  of  such  un- 
usual (Usplays  of  divine  power  has  been  to  establish  a  new  reve- 
lation. They  have  clustered  round  great  epochs,  and  have  in- 
variably ushered  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  portion  of  the 
written  Word.  Can  we  conceive  any  of  our  modern  divines 
working  a  miracle  ?  Dr.  Newman  sarcastically  admits  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  conceive  such  a  thing  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop 
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of  the  establishment,  or  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  or  a  member  of 
parliament.  No  more  absurd,  we  think,  than  if  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  or  St.  Philip  Neri  do  the  same.  But  by  way  of  dismiss- 
ing the  incongruous  association  of  ideas  that  would  be  involved 
in  the  miracle-working  of  a  living  man.  What,  may  we  ask, 
would  John  Wesley  or  George  Whitfield  have  effected,  had  they 
healed  the  sick  or  recalled  to  reason  the  frenzied  lunatic  ?  If 
they  had  no  new  message  from  heaven,  they  would  only  have 
deceived  the  people  and  even  hindered  their  own  usefulness. 
Their  distinctive  views  would  have  been  stamped  with  infalli- 
bility, and  their  differences  would  have  become  stumbling  blocks 
to  the  unbeliever.  Thei^  miracles  would  have  accredited  them 
as  apostles  if  not  priests  (sacerdotes),  whilst  in  fact  they  were  no 
more  than  ministers  of  the  Word.  By  going  forth  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  him  "  who  did  no  miracle,^^  they  were  blessed  in 
turning  the  hearts  of  many  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just.  Blessed  be  his  name  who  raised  up  such  instruments  for 
the  revival  of  religion  in  a  century  of  darkness,  and  who  has  not 
yet  withdrawn  from  our  land  men  on  whom  their  mantle  has 
fallen.  Let  us,  however,  quote  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in 
order  that  we  may  be  reminded  of  our  duty,  if  such  pretensions 
are  advanced  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  "  If  there 
arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth 
thee. a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to 
pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other 
gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ;  thon 
shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams  :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether 
ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul,'^  (Dent.  xiii.  1 — 3.)  Dr.  Biber,  in  his  valuable  and  well- 
timed  sermon,  preached  from  this  passage,  thus  comments  on 
the  pretended  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  As  to  their  *  antecedent  credibility/  though  we  deny  not  that  God  is 
able  to  produce,  and  may  produce,  any  miraculous  effect,  if  it  so  pleases 
him,  and  that  therefore  any  alleged  miracle  is,  in  the  al3stract,  credible, 
we  emphatically  deny  that  Grod  will  produce  any  miraculous  effect  in 
support  of  the  Anti-christian  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eome.  And  as 
regards  the  *  evidence,'  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  the  church  of  Jtome. 
Whether  the  alleged  miracles  be  mere  human  frauds  and  impostures,  or 
whether  they  be  of  a  supernatural  character  is  to  us  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference. If  they  are  supernatural,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  of  the 
devil  and  not  of  God.  With  this  answer  we  dismiss  the  call  made  upon 
us  to  'listen  to  evidence,*  adduced  for  the  'ecclesiastical  miracles*  of 
Rome.  We  repel  the  invitation  as  a  snare  of  Satan,  of  whose  devices  we 
are  not  ignorant.     The  very  fact  that  Eome  does  put  forth  such  miracles. 
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the  increased  zeal  and  boldness  with  whicli  slie  puts  them  forth,  is  but  an 
additional  proof  that  she  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  towards  the  con- 
summation of  her  Antichristian  system,  the  great  apostasy  and  revelation 
of  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  to  whose  portraiture,  as  set  forth 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  St.  Paul,  the  Papacy  already  bears  so  striking 
a  resemblance." — Biber,  p.  12. 

The  most  curious,  we  might  perhaps  say  grotesque,  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Newman's  recent  lectures,  is  the  clever  manner  in 
which  he  manages  to  keep  his  countenance,  whilst  ^^  appealing 
to  reason^'  for  these  absurd  legends.  The  whole  book  in  its 
every  page  is  an  ingenious  sophism,  and  indeed  its  author  evinces 
many  of  the  best  traits  of  an  able  controversialist.  He  knows 
how  to  be  calm  and  gentlemanly,  seldom  indulges  in  invective, 
though  he  is  an  adept  in  the  use  of  biting  satire.  If  he  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  an  Oxonian  bishop  or  a  county  member,  he 
is  a  model  of  courtesy,  though  if  a  converted  priest  falls  within 
his  grasp,  his  libels  are  so  furious  and  unguarded  that  he  at  once 
places  himself  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  law.  When  he  can 
afford  to  be  generous  to  his  opponents,  he  gladly  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  and  occasionally  in  his  descriptions  of  Pro- 
testantism points  out  its  strong  elements  in  a  manner  for  which 
we  are  disposed  to  thank  him.  He  panegyrizes  our  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  glowing  terms,  exalts  Milton's  poem  as  the 
great  epic  of  Protestantism,  and  gives  John  Bunyan  the  credit 
of  supplying  to  successive  generations  many  of  their  stock-ideas. 
We  can  always  discern  in  Dr.  Newman  the  scholar  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  the  polished  member 
of  Oxford  circles,  but  what  is  worse  for  himself,  the  old  well- 
skilled  Protestant  controversialist.  His  arguments  against  us  are 
in  fact,  mutatis  mutandis,  what  he  was  long  accustomed  to  use 
against  his  new  friends.  We  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  are 
the  adherents  of  tradition,  believers  in  infallibility,  worshippers 
of  pomp  and  pageantry,  stiflers  of  free  enquiry,  afraid  of  reason, 
partial  to  twilight.  How  his  arguments  will  be  approved  when 
translated  into  classical  Tuscan  and  read  aloud  in  the  camera 
privata  of  His  Holiness,  we  cannot  predict.  If  some  of  his  pages 
find  their  way  into  the  "  Law  Reports,''  we  think  that  others 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Indea^  Eoopurgatorius.  At  the  same  time 
we  know  that  Rome  is  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  is  willing  even  to  go  to  the  armoury  of  the  infidel,  if  so  be 
advantage  may  be  secured  against  the  "  heretic." 

Thus  we  have  this  "  Catholic"  reasoner  alleging  the  diflSculty 
of  believing  the  Incarnation,  as  an  argument  why  we  should 
believe  that  which  is  less  mysterious  in  the  cures  wrought  by 
saintly  relics  or  in  other  miracles  of  the  breviary.     The  infidel 
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will  of  course  reply  that  as  they  are  all  confessedly  beyond  rea- 
son and  experience,  and  he  knows  the  traditional  miracles  to  be 
unsupported  by  evidence,  therefore  he  will  deny  the  Scriptural 
accounts  also.  Popery  or  Infidelity  are  Dr.  Newman's  alter- 
natives. Is  he  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  he  has  himself 
adopted  ? 

Let  us  quote  another  paragraph,  in  which  he  makes  a  great 
parade  of  reason, 

**  For  our  first  principle  is  reason,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  theirs  is 
their  reason,  and  it  is  quite  as  good  a  reason.  Both  they  and  we  start 
with  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  and  then  their  first  principle  or  pre- 
sumption against  our  miracles  is  this :  *  What  God  did  once,  He  is  not 
likely  to  do  again ;'  while  our  first  principle  or  presumption  for  our  mira- 
cles is  this  :  *  What  God  did  once,  He  is  likely  to  do  again.'  They  say. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  He  will  work  many  miracles ;  we,  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed He  will  work  few."     p.  228. 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  shallow  is  the  logic  here 
employed.  The  writer  knows  as  well  as  we  can  tell  him,  that 
the  very  object  of  a  miracle  is  defeated  if  it  recurs  constantly, 
or  rather  it  ceases  to  be  a  miracle.  By  so  doing,  it  becomes 
nature,  the  law  by  which  it  is  originated  is  constant,  and  no  end 
is  gained  by  its  exhibition.  In  the  infancy  of  civilization,  the  man 
of  science  is  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  magician^  he 
who  predicts  an  eclipse  is  an  astrologer,  the  physician  is  a  god 
and  divine  honours  are  offered  to  him.  The  results  of  science 
are  to  the  inexperienced  essentially  miraculous,  but  as  know- 
ledge is  diffused  they  excite  no  more  wonder  than  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons.  A  saintly  thaumaturgus  would  at 
best  be  a  physician,  more  commonly  perhaps,  as  his  feats  dege- 
nerated in  usefulness,  a  conjuror  and  a  mountebank. 

We  may  indeed  marvel  that  modem  Romanists  should  choose 
to  remind  us  of  this  most  frivolous  chapter  of  Rome^s  history, 
that  the  tenth  century  should  be  so  ostentatiously  forced  upon 
the  nineteenth ;  but  Dr.  Newman  is  determined  to  promulgate 
to  the  world  that  he  is  an  entire  convert,  and  does  not  refuse  the 
most  indigestible  dishes  which  he  finds  on  the  table  where  he 
has  of  late  sat  down.  He  saw  from  the  first,  that  the  condition 
imposed  on  every  disciple  of  the  one  infallible  church  was  a  sur- 
render of  private  judgment.  ''Ac  si  cadaver"  is  the  Jesuit 
motto ;  not  easy  to  be  adopted  by  living,  thinking,  obeying,  re- 
sponsible man.  Hard  saying  is  this.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
five  senses  meanwhile?  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  noble 
faculties  of  the  soul,  which  stamp  us  as  immortal  beings  ?  How- 
ever, Dr.  Newman  makes  the  desperate  plunge,  "credo  omne 
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quod  credit  eccksia/'  and  into  his  belief  he  sweeps  all  that  he 
finds.  Infallibility,  Mariolatry,  rebaptization,  the  surrender  of 
orders,  transubstantiation,  the  denial  of  the  cup,  indulgences, 
penance,  the  confessional,  monkery,  saint-worship,  and  thauma- 
turgism,  all  are  to  be  swallowed  down  at  one  tremendous  efiPbrt 
of  nature.  And  then  with  a  plethora  that  almost  chokes  him, 
struggling  for  breath,  but  with  a  desperate  effort  to  appear  calm, 
he  boasts  of  his  feat  to  an  astonished  but  compassionating  world. 

"  For  myself,  lest  I  appear  in  any  way  to  be  shrinking  from  a  deter- 
minate judgment  on  the  claims  of  some  of  those  miracles  and  relics,  which 
Protestants  are  so  startled  at,  and  to  be  hiding  particular  questions  in  what 
is  vague  and  general,  I  will  avow  distinctly,  that  putting  out  of  question 
the  hypothesis  of  unknown  laws  of  nature  (which  is  an  evasion  from  the 
force  of  any  proof),  I  think  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  evidence  which 
is  brought  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples,  and 
for  the  motion  of  the  eyes  of  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Eoman 
States.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  material  of  the  Lombard  crown  at 
Monza ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  may  not  have  been 
what  it  professes  to  be.  I  firmly  believe  that  portions  of  the  True  Cross 
are  at  Eome  and  elsewhere,  that  the  crib  of  Bethlehem  is  at  Eome,  and 
the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  also.  I  believe  that  at  Eome  too  lies 
St.  Stephen,  that  St.  Matthew  lies  at  Salerno,  and  St.  Andrew  at  Amalfi. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  doing  innumerable  miracles 
and  graces  daily,  and  that  it  needs  only  for  a  CathoMc  to  show  devotion  to 
any  saint,  in  order  to  receive  special  benefits  from  his  intercession.  I 
firmly  believe  that  saints  in  their  life-time  have  before  now  raised  the  dead 
to  life,  crossed  the  sea  without  vessels,  multiplied  grain  and  bread,  cured 
incurable  diseases,  and  stopped  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Many  men,  when  they  hear  an  educated  man  so 
speak,  will  at  once  impute  the  avowal  to  insanity,  or  to  an  idiosyncracy,  or 
to  imbeciHty  of  mind,  or  to  decrepitude  of  powers,  or  to  fanaticism,  or  to 
hypocrisy.  They  have  a  right  to  say  so,  if  they  wiU,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  them  why  they  do.  not  say  it  of  those  who  bow  down  before  the 
mystery  of  mysteries,  the  Divine  Incarnation.  If  they  do  not  believe  this, 
they  are  not  yet  Protestants ;  if  they  do,  let  them  grant  that  He,  who  has 
done  the  greater  may  do  the  less."     p.  299. 

Do  we,  dear  friend,  charge  you  with  insanity,  or  fanaticism, 
or  hypocrisy  ?  No,  we  only  charge  you  with  consistency.  The 
saintly  acts  are  mere  hospital  cures  or  chemical  experiments,  in 
comparison  of  the  one  gigantic  miracle  that  you  believed  years 
before  you  left  Oxford.  Yes,  there  is  a  miracle  which  you  pro- 
fess to  have  wrought  yourself,  more  astounding,  more  prodigious, 
involving  an  infinitely  greater  exertion  of  thaumaturgic  power, 
than  any  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  We  can  understand  how  a 
divine  person  can  have  multiplied  a  few  loaves  to  feed  five  thou- 
sand, but  how  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  or  that  appeals 
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to  reason,  or  to  faith,  can  a  priestly  word,  or  a  priestly  act,  or  a 
priestly  intention,  transubstantiate  a  waf^into  the  "  body,  blood, 
soul,  and  divinity*'  of  Christ  ?  Yes,  you  may  say  that  the  word 
only  is  that  of  man,  but  the  power  is  of  God ;  still  the  "  inten- 
tion^^ of  the  priest  gives  the  command  to  the  Divine  Essence, 
for  if  that  intention  is  withdrawn,  you  suppose  no  more  change 
to  take  place  than  when  the  pro&gate  priests  were  heard  by 
Luther  to  say,  '^  Panis  es,  et  panis  manebis ;  vinum  es,  et  vinum 
manebis/^*  .If  any  of  your  own  church  repudiate  a  belief  in 
these  legends,  and  we  beUeve  that  the  majority  of  thinking  men 
among  them  consider  them  useful  for  the  common  people,  and 
no  more,  we  apply  to  them  your  own  argument,  "  They  have  a 
right  to  say  so,  if  they  will,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them 
why  they  do  not  say  it  of  those  who  bow  down  before  the  prodigy 
of  prodigies,  the  transubstantiated  wafer.  If  they  do  not  believe 
this,  they  are  not  yet  Romanists ;  if  they  do,  let  them  grant 
that  priests  who  have  done  the  greater  may  do  the  less/^ 

One  question  remains,  which  involves  more  difference  of 
opinion,  and  requires  more  lengthy  investigation  than  our 
readers  would  be  disposed  to  attend  to.  We  refer  to  the  en- 
quiry. When  did  miracles  cease  in  the  Church?  Our  Jiord's 
parting  charge  to  his  apostles  implies  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  time  at  least : — "  These  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
beheve :  in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing  it .  shall  not  hurt  them :  they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover^'  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18). 
Augustine  speaks  of  miraculous  works  being  acccomplished  in 
his  own  time,  and  church  historians  are  unwilling  to  deny  that 
in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  miracles  were 
common.  The  cautious  Mosheim  says* :  ^^  As  to  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Antony,  Paul  the  Hermit,  and  Martin,  I  give 
them  up  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  join  with  those  who 
treat  these  pretended  prodigies  with  the  contempt  they  deserve. 
I  am  also  willing  to  grant,  that  many  events  have  been  rashly 
esteemed  miraculous,  which  were  the  result  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature ;  and  also  that  several  pious  frauds  have  been  impru- 
dently made  use  of,  to  give  new  degrees  of  weight  and  dignity 
to  the  Christian  cause.  But  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  assent 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury miracles  had  entirely  ceased.^^  The  history  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  and  indeed  all  the  best  accredited  accounts  of 

»  Tischreden,  441. 
*  Eccles,  Hist.  Cent,  IV.  Part.  I.  Cap.  xxiii. 
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the  miracles  of  the  early  church  indicate  that  they  were  wrought 
chiefly  as  signs  to  the  unbelievers,  that  so  long  as  a  necessity 
existed  similar  to  that  which  made  them  useful  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  apostles,  they  were  sparingly  permitted.  The 
question  itself,  however,  offers  primd  fade  evidence  that  they 
were  not  continued  in  a  settled  state  of  the  church.  If  we  ar- 
range these  gifts  in  three  divisions — ^tongues,  the  casting  out  of 
devUs,  and  healing  the  sick,  we  see  that  the  latter  was  the  most 
likely  to  be  continued.  We  believe  that  demoniacal  possession 
was  confined  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  was  Satan^s  great  artifice 
to  counterfeit  the  Incarnation.  This  opinion,  we  know,  is  held 
by  many,  and  if  true  at  once  disposes  of  our  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  effecting  its  cure.  With  regard  to  tongues, 
St.  Paul  expressly  tells  us,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  22),  that  "  they  are  for 
a  sign,  not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe  not.^' 
This  was  exemplified  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  Parthians, 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  men  of  all  countries,  heard,  each  in  their 
own  tongues,  the  wonderful  works  o£  God.  The  church  of  Bome 
has  not  aspired  to  this  gift,  but  has  done  just  the  reverse,  de- 
priving the  people  of  all  lands  of  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
word  of  God,  except  in  a  language  that  they  do  not  understand. 
We  know  that  this  gift  is  claimed  even  in  our  own  day,  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  has  been  tested.  Let  a  Welshman  hear  in 
Paris,  or  an  Abbeokutan  in  London,  an  addressin  his  o  wn  ver- 
nacular, and  let  the  speakers  be  acquainted  only  with  French 
and  English  respectively,  and  tongues  will  then  "  be  for  a  sign/* 
When  the  Jewish  nation  shall  be  converted  in  a  body  and  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  they  will  present  the  spectacle,  without  mi- 
raculous aid,  of  a  missionary  body  prepared  to  go  out  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  They  are  learn- 
ing those  tongues  in  their  dispersion  which  they  will  continue  to 
speak  when  they  are  gathered.  We  infer  then,  that  as  the 
early  church  assumed  a  more  settled  aspect,  the  miraculous  gifts 
gradually  ceased.  That  they  will  again  be  resumed  in  the  last 
days  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  and  not  the  less  so  because  we 
are  warned  that  Antichrist  will  have  his  counterfeits.  What 
then,  meanwhile,  is  our  duty  ?  To  hold  fast  by  the  Word  of 
God,  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  The  miracles  of  our 
Lord  are  left  on  record  in  all  their  fulness  of  divine  teaching, 
that  we  may  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile.  It  would  be  well  if  Christians  at  the  present  crisis 
gave  heed  to  their  instruction,  and  consider  well  that  infallible 
inspiration  which  they  demonstrate  as  existing  in  the  written 
word  of  truth.  C.  D. 
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ANCIENT  OBIENTAL  PALACES. 

Tke  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Peraepolis  restored.    By  James 
Febousson,  Esq.    London.  1851. 

Science  owes  its  development  to  two  very  different  classes  of 
investigators.  In  the  one,  the  observant  faculties  predominate, 
in  the  other,  the  reflective.  A  spirit  of  enterprize  leads  men 
who  ally  themselves  with  the  former  to  ascertain  new  facts  re- 
gardless of  the  relation  which  acquired  knowledge  may  assume 
with  the  results  of  other  men's  labours.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  other  order  of  enquirers  patiently  to  digest  these  results, 
and  in  teaching  the  world  how  to  bring  them  to  a  useful  appli- 
cation, they  render  a  service  if  not  equally  brilliant  with  the 
former,  at  least  as  valuable.  Of  these,  the  one  may  be  found 
risking  health  and  life  in  the  ice-bound  circle  of  the  polar  re- 
gion, or  tracing  a  civilization  anterior  to  that  of  Greece  or 
Rome  in  the  wilds  of  Yucatan,  or  roaming  amidst  the  jungles 
of  an  African  interior  in  quest  of  new  tribes  of  animals  and 
birds,  while  the  other  brings  to  bear  the  synthetical  powers  of 
an  observant  mind,  and  on  the  data  thus  supplied  builds  a 
superstructural  theory  perhaps  more  consonant  with  truth,  from 
the  very  fact  that  his  isolated  position  enables  him  to  take  a 
wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  matters  under  discussion. 
The  book  before  us  ranks  among  this  latter  class.  "It  has/' 
to  quote  Mr.  Fergusson's  own  words,  "  no  new  discoveries  to 
announce  of  facts  or  things  brought  to  light  in  the  countries 
of  which  it  treats,  all  the  reasonings  being  founded  on  data 
already  published  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public.''  From  this 
statement  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the  accumulated  labours  of 
Botta,  Bawlinson  and  Layard,  will  undergo  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, and  receive  such  coherency  as  to  make  them  available  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration.  Nor  are  we  disappointed  j  the 
biblical  critic,  the  historian,  and  the  antiquary,  will  alike 
find  that  one  earnest  mind  has  been  engaged  in  their  behalf, 
and  that  results  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
purely  hypothetical  are  now  reduced  to  absolute  certainty. 
Little  did  Dr.  Jules  Mohl  think,  when  in  1842  he  advised 
M.  Botta,  then  about  to  proceed  as  consul  to  Mosul,  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  probable  site  of  Nineveh,  that  he  was  open- 
ing a  vein  of  knowledge  which  promises  to  be  as  fruitful  in  re- 
sults as  it  was  unexpected  in  its  discovery.  The  Doctor  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  promoting 
an  investigation  which  otherwise  might  have  been  delayed  for 
some  generations — no  less  than   the  indefatigable  savan^  by 
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whose  agency  we  are  enabled  to  realize  the  state  of  art  and 
civilization  as  they  existed  3000  years  ago. 

The  early  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  mutual  relation 
of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  chronology,  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
enters  with  all  the  zest  of  an  antiquarian  and  controversialist, 
and  exhibits  in  a  tabular  form  the  parallelism  of  the  two  em- 
pires, allowing  to  Egypt  a  priority  of  eight  centuries.  There 
is  one  feature  common  to  the  early  history  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, upon  which  much  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscriptions  recently  disclosed;  viz.,  the  discre- 
pancy that  exists  between  native  and  foreign  historians.  With- 
out the  internal  evidence  of  the  hieroglyph  the  veracity  of 
Manetho  would  have  been  called  in  question,  and  the  preference 
have  been  given  to  the  Greek  historians,  who  from  uncertain 
sources  and  at  second  hand  compiled  their  histories,  and  not 
unfrequently  called  invention  to  the  aid  of  memory — and  thus 
all  that  has  been  learned  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  tends 
to  confirm  the  account  of  Herodotus  whenever  he  relates  an 
event  on  his  own  responsibility. 

But  the  annals  of  Assyria  have  yet  to  be  disclosed,  expecta- 
tion is  rife,  and  fancy  already  associates  each  sculptured  slab 
with  the  names,  dates,  and  localities,  of  Scripture  history,  soon 
we  hope  to  be  identified  by  the  interpretation  of  the  "  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.^^ 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  work  is  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture, such  as  we  find  it  in  Persepolis  and  Nineveh,  two  cities, 
which,  though  not  more  than  800  miles  apart,  present  a  most 
extraordinary  difference  in  appearance  and  construction,  although 
a  common  origin  is  suggested  by  the  similarity  of  their  detail. 
The  difference  alluded  to  is  the  absence  of  what  Mr.  Buskin,  in 
his  Stones  of  Venice,  calls  the  ^^  wall  veiP^  at  Persepolis,  while 
in  Khorsabad  and  other  Ninevite  ruins  this  feature  constitutes 
the  sole  point  of  interest.  We  must,  in  default  of  a  better, 
accept  Mr.  Fergusson's  solution,  though  purely  conjectural,  that 
in  the  one  city  the  walls  of  sun-burnt  brick  have  been  washed 
away,  while  in  the  other  case  the  columns  have  been  removed  by 
some  sacrilegious  victor ;  an  example  followed  in  later  times  by 
the  nephews  of  Paul  III.,  who  reared  a  Farnese  palace  out  of 
the  spoils  of  a  Colosseum.* 

In  order  that  we  may  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  Persepolitan  architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  presented  us 
with  a  restoration  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  and  invested  with 
a  profusion  of  Oriental  magnificence  the  fragments  that  in  their 

«  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixxi.,  p.  1283. 
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isolated  grandeur  remind  the  beholder  of  those  equally  singular 
but  unpretending  monoliths  that  lie  scattered  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  To  those  accustomed  only  to  the  nicely  calculated  pro- 
portions of  classic^  or  the  expressive  luxuriance  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, there  is  something  bewildering  in  the  apparent  incon- 
gruities of  this  most  singular  palace.  To  form  a  conception  of 
its  ancient  appearance  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  a  platform 
about  1500  feet  long  and  900  feet  deep,  divided  into  three  ter- 
races of  very  unequal  size  and  differing  in  level.  The  ascent 
to  the  northern  terrace  is  perhaps  the  noblest  example  of  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  ascent,  divergent  at  the  base  but  coincident 
on  a  spacious  landing  at  the  level  of  the  terrace,  the  steps  being 
laid  at  such  an  angle  that  horsemen  could  ascend  without  diffi* 
culty.  The  adaptation  of  this  arrangement  for  military  proces- 
sions, and  the  prominent  position  it  offers  for  sculptural  deco- 
ration will  be  obvious  on  a  slight  consideration.  ".These 
staircases  were  in  fact  to  the  Persians  what  the  tympana  of 
their  temples  were  to  the  Greeks, — ^the  great  iconostases  or 
image  places  whereon  they  lavished  aU  the  resources  of  their 
art.  As  being  so  much  nearer  the  eye,  the  Persian  arrangement 
had  perhaps  in  many  respects  the  advantage.^^  Generally  the 
flat  part  in  front  between  the  tops  of  the  two  converging  stairs 
is  occupied  by  colossal  guards  with  spears  standing  face  to  face, 
in  the  centre  the  spandrils  are  filled  by  a  combat  of  a  lion 
killing  a  bull.  In  the  smaller  examples  the  processions  of  per- 
sons bringing  gifts  are  represented  on  the  balustrades^  as  if 
ascending  the  stairs ;  but  on  the  example  we  have  above  alluded 
to  these  figures  occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  central 
and  side  flights,  and  are  there  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above 
the  other.  As  no  instance  of  an  Assyrian  staircase  has  yet 
been  found,  we  cannot  do  better  than  supply  the  hiatus  by  an 
analogous  arrangement  until  future  excavations  render  this 
i^pealto  Persepolis  unnecessary.  It  will  greatly  add  to  the 
interest  that  the  description  of  Solomon^s  literal  or  Ezekiel^s 
mystical  temple  inspires,  if  we  conceive  such  an  ascent  to  the 
platform  as  this,  guarded  by  symbolical  effigies  whose  colossal 
size  and  unnatural  conformation  would  create  a  feeling  of 
wonder  closely  allied  to  reverential  awe.  The  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  of  a  royal  visitor,  herself  no  stranger  to  the  tro- 
phies of  Egyptian  skill  and  science,  is  thus  graphically  de- 
picted :  '^  And  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  all  Solomon's 
wisdotn,  and  the  house  that  he  had  built,  and  the  meat  of  his 
table,  and  the  setting  of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance  of 
his  ministers  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cup  bearers,  and  his 
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ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was 
no  more  spirit  in  her/'  1  Kings  x.  4,  5.  From  a  consideration 
of  the  ascent  we  now  come  to  the  bailding  itself.  The  walls 
have  totally  disappeared^  but  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  con- 
jecture as  to  their  size,  since  there  must  have  been  a  corre- 
spoudence  between  the  wall  and  the  door-jamb  that  formed  a 
part  of  it.  This  is  17'  10"  in  thickness^  according  to  Texier, 
plate  93,  a  fact  which  leads  us  to  the  couclusion  that  the  walls 
were  buUt  of  mud  bricks,  and  covered  with  glazed  and  enamelled 
tiles,  which  would  afford  a  field  for  the  polychromatic  decoration 
that  is  a  prevailing  feature  in  all  Eastern  architecture.  Inter- 
nally there  were  six  rows  of  hexastyle  pillars,  whose  bases 
occupy  one  eleventh  of  the  whole  area.  The  columns  them- 
selves both  of  the  central  platform  and  the  porticoes  by  which 
the  building  is  flanked  bear  an  affinity  to  Ionic,  but  far  sur^ 
pass  the  Grecian  development  of  that  order  in  elaboration  of 
detail,,  and  evince  a  combination  of  invention  and  contrivance 
that  well  accord  with  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  design. 
When  we  have  supplied  the  waUs  in  conformity  with  the  situa- 
tion and  dimensions  of  the  door-jambs,  and  sixty-four  feet  high 
to  correspond  with  the  columns  that  are  yet  standing,  we  shall 
encounter  another  difficulty  in  covering  over  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  columns  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  conceive  stone 
architraves  carried  on  these  points  of  support  so  as  to  form  a 
flat  ceiling.  The  difficulty  might  have  been  met  by  the  more 
modem  process  of  vaulting,  but  the  Persepolitans  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch.  We  must  therefore 
resort  to  trabeation,  and  to  this  end  the  form  of  the  capitals  is 
eminently  suited.  They  are  composed  of  two  demi-buUs,  ad- 
dorsed,  and  in  the  hollow  junction  of  their  backs  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  the  ends  of  the  principal  bearing  beams  were 
secured.  So  far  the  restoration  is  complete  and  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  ruins,  but  Mr.  Fergusson  proposes  an  addition 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  most  ingenious  hypothesis,  for 
if  we  once  recognize  its  admissibility  it  will  be  found  equally 
applicable  to  the  buildings  in  process  of  exhumation  at  Khor- 
sabad  and  Koyunjik. 

At  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  Persepolis  there  is 
a  tomb  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Darius,  representing  a  por- 
tico similar  in  design  to  the  palace  we  have  above  described^ 
over  which  there  is  a  stage  supported  by  two  rows  of  figures 
bearing  it  on  their  uplifted  hands,  upon  which  the  king  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  adoration.  This  rock-hewn  temple  of  Da- 
rius offered  to  Mr.  Fergusson  an  explanation  of  the  anomalous 
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features  not  only  of  Persepolitan  and  Assyrian^  but  even  of 
Jewish  architecture.  Assuming  that  the  upper  chamber  is  the 
principal  apartment^  we  gain  an  explanation  of  the  dispropor- 
tionately low  roof  and  deficiency  of  light  observable  both  in  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  East.  A  reference  to  this  will  illus- 
trate the  "  summer  chamber  of  Eglon"  (Judges  iii.  20),  "  the 
upper  chamber''  to  which  David  retired,  in  his  excess  of  grief 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  33),  and  the  ^'  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  chamber  of  Ahaz,  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made'' 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  12),  all  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  the  word 
inrep^ov ;  but  more  than  all  it  will  confirm  the  description  of  the 
upper  story  of  wood,  so  circumstantially  detailed  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Josephus,^  an  account  hitherto  misunderstood  or  dis- 
credited. When  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  this 
upper  story,  or  talar,  seems  to  have  been  omitted — at  least,  that 
is  the  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Fergusson  from  the  assigned  re- 
duction of  sixty  feet  in  the  height  ;^  but  subsequently  it  formed 
part  of  Herod's  restoration,  as  we  incidentally  learn  from  an 
account  of  a  failure  in  its  foundations,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  interfered  with  the  performance  of  public  worship  in  the 
substructure.'^  Mr.  Fergusson  avoids  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  use  of  this  upper  stage,  when  thus  grafted  on  a  Jewish 
temple,  but  holds  out  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  obtain  further 
information  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian  exhumations.  Prom  a 
consideration  of  the  temple  we  proceed  to  another  of  Solomon^s 
buildings,  known  in  Scripture  phraseology  as  the  "House  of 
the  Forest  of  Lebanon."  This  building  was  used  as  a  judicial 
court,  and  from  its  size  and  arrangement  would  form  a  noble 
edifice,  worthy  of  its  royal  founder,  and  the  magnificent  design 
of  which  it  made  an  integral  feature.  The  few  verses  that 
inform  us  as  to  the  nature  of  its  construction  are  sufiiciently 
obscure,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  is  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  ArcJueologia  oi  Josephus  does  not  afford 
us  any  additional  information.  We  give  the  passage  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Ist  Kings  vii.  2 — 5  : — "  He  built  also  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon ;  the  length  thereof  was  an  hundred  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  thereof 
thirty  cubits,  upon/owr  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  with  cedar  beams 
upon  the  pillars.  And  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above,  upon 
the  beams  that  lay  on  forty  five  pillars,  fifteen  in  a  row.  And 
there  were  windows  in  three  rows :  and  light  was  against  light 
in  three  ranks."  The  contradiction  involved  by  the  statement 
that  there  were  four  rows  of  pillars  (in  the  second  verse),  and 

*  Ant,  Jud.    lib.  viii.  3,  2.  c  Josephus  xv.  11,  1.  ^  Ibid.  xv.  11,  1. 
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the  indirect  allusion  to  three  rows  in  the  third  verse,  might  be 
teconoiled  by  supposing  the  number  four  to  have  reference  to 
the  intervening  aisles,  were  it  not  for  the  description  that  follows 
of  the  windows  in  three  rows,  which  must  refer  either  to  those 
at  the  end  or  at  the  side ;  the  context  will  not  admit  of  the  for- 
mer, we  must  therefore  adopt  the  latter  arrangement,  though  we 
differ  from  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  precise  way  in  which  he  has 
carried  it  out.  If  we  were  to  take  the  Exhibition  Building  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  strip  it  of  its  outermost  aisles,  we  should  gain 
some  idea  of  the  probable  outline  of  this  Jewish  basilica.  There 
would  then  be  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  nave  roof,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan,  would  be  carried  by  two  rows 
of  pillars,  but  as  three  rows  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptural 
account,  he  would  adopt  one  of  the  rows  dividing  the  aisle 
trom  the  nave,  and  reject  the  other,  ''  as  it  may  probably  have 
been  walled  up  or  divided  by  a  screen,  so  that  though  four 
ranges,  or  sixty  pillars,  supported  the  roof,  only  three  ranges, 
or  forty-five,  stood  free  on  the  floor,  which  would  at  once  ex- 
plain the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  text.^'  Our  own  idea  is, 
that  the  four  rows  refer  not  torthe  columns  themselves,  but  to 
the  intervening  aisles.  This  tristyle  arrangement  would  give 
forty-five  columns  in  three  rows  of  fifteen  each,  and  the  four 
alleys,  to  use  an  old  expressive  word,  would  coincide  with  the 
number  as  quoted  above  in  the  second  verse.  The  upper  story 
of  wood,  or  talar  as  we  may  call  it,  would  give  one  "  rank^^  of 
lights,  and  the  main  building  the  other  two.  But  whether  this 
be  the  true  version  or  no  is  of  little  consequence. 

"  What  principally  interests  us  here,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  is  tp 
know  that  the  roof  of  this  great  basilica  was  supported  by  rows  of  cedar 
pillars  about  ten  feet  apart,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  hall,  and 
fifteen  apart  in  a  lateral  direction  if  there  were  four  rows,  and  eighteen 
apart  if  three :  in  this  respect  strongly  resembling  most  of  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  all  those  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as  that  at  Ecbatana  above  referred 
to.  The  proportions  of  the  hall  were  also  about  half  way  between  those 
of  PersepoHs  and  Nineveh,  for  at  the  first-named  city  they  were  always 
square.  Here  two  squares,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  breadth,  was  the 
proportion  given ;  and  at  Nineveh  they  were  sddom  under  three  squares  in 
length."— p.  227. 

No  commentary  ever  proved  more  useful  in  reducing  the  in- 
volved account  of  Josephus  to  the  level  of  architectural  criti- 
cism than  the  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh.  Does  he  tell  us 
that  Solomon '^  made  use  of  stones  often  cubits,  and  wain- 
scoted the  walls  with  other  stones  that  were  sawn  ?''  the  de- 
scription would  literally  seem  intended  for  Khorsabad.  ''  Does 
his  fancy  revel  in  the  '  galleries  devoted  to  pleasure,'  and  splen- 
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did  halls  for  feasting  and  drinking^  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
gold '/'  or  the  "  groves  which  were  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  at 
the  same  time  protected  the  body  from  the  fierce  rays  oi  the 
sun  ?"  we  look  to  Assyria,  and  while  the  recent  discoveries  attest 
the  veracity  of  his  graphic  sketches,  they  owe  much  of  thdr 
elucidation  to  his  correctness  of  detail.  Such  are  the  sources 
whence  we  must  derive  our  illustrations  of  Hebrew  architec- 
ture: 

''  All  analogies  drawn  from  any  Egyptian  buildings  have  most  signa% 
failed  in  tbis  respect,  and  those  derived  from  classical  architecture  only 
serve  to  show  how  men  may  deceive  themselves  on  snch  a  point.  An 
Assyrian  temple  would  be  of  course  the  best  illustration,  but  till  that  is 
found,  the  Persepolitan  must  suffice,  and  in  fact  leaves  veiy  little  to  be 
desired."— p.  224. 

Here  we  may  take  our  leave  of  Persepolis,  and  travel  north- 
ward, to  the  long-lost  capital  of  Assyria,  where  Shalmaneser 
and  Sennacherib  ruled,  Jonah  prophesied,  and  over  which  Ze- 
phaniah,  Nahum,  and  Ezekiel  uttered  their  sublime  denuncia- 
tions. The  names  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik  have  now  be- 
come familiar  to  us ;  whilst  the  accurate  descriptions  of  modem 
travellers  enable  us  to  conjecture  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  to  realize  its  present  aspect.  Situate  on  the  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Tigris,  now  strewed  with  the  debris  of  palaces  and  tem* 
pies,  (which  for  centuries  have  served  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  Arabian  builders),  is  the  field  or  quarry  in  which 
European  energy  has  been  as  busily  engaged  in  the  search  for 
antiquities  as  ever  Californian  settler  was  in  the  search  for  gold. 
The  first  object  that  betokens  the  former  grandeur  of  the  buried 
city,  is  a  mound  traversing  the  site  of  a  rectangular  wall,  and 
enclosing  an  area  of  rather  more  than  a  square  mile,  capable  of 
containing  about  65,000  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  square 
yards  to  an  individual — a  large  population  for  an  eastern  city. 
Impinging  upon  this  wall,  and  partly  projecting  beyond  it,  is  a 
group  of  buildings  consisting  of  a  palace  and  temple,  with  their 
respective  courts,  the  nucleus  probably  of  that  "rejoicing  city 
that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is 
none  beside  me.^^  The  greater  part  of  the  Assyrian  importa- 
tions now  lying  in  the  Louvre,  have  been  derived  from  this 
source,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  number  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
when  we  find  that  the  surface-wall  thus  enriched,  extended 
2,500  feet  internally,  and  1,500  externally,  with  an  average 
height  of  ten  feet.  The  subjects  embrace  warlike  achievements 
and  peaceful  processions,  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  the  trophies 
of  the  chase.  In  these  the  king  appears  at  one  time  exercising 
regal,  at  another  sacerdotal  functions,  and  maintains  the  two- 
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fold  character  history  has  assigned  to  Eastern  monarchs^  and 
which  we  find  exemplified  in  the  Scripture  in  Melchisedek^  and 
subsequently  in  Solomon,  who  though  not  of  the  priestly  order^ 
yet  himself  performed  the  most  solemn  service  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple.  It  is  singular  that  in  this  palace,  which  has 
been  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  warlike  Semiramis,  no  female 
should  be  represented,  except  in  a  servile  attitude,  or  inciden- 
tally pleading  for  the  life  of  a  captive — a  fact  which  tends  ta 
strengthen  the  argument  of  those  who  would  rank  this  royal 
Amazon  among  the  mythical  characters  of  an  heroic  age,  or  re- 
gard the  exploits  attributed  to  her  genius  as  unclaimed  acts  of 
valour,  which  a  poetic  has  concentrated  on  a  fabled  conception 
of  its  own  creative  fancy.  It  is  satisfactory  to  leave  "tradition's 
doubtful  light,''  and  examine  the  internal  evidence  now  made 
public  through  M.  Botta's  magnificent  folios.  From  the  plan 
there  given  of  this  temple,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
either  the  number  or  material  of  the  columns  employed  to  sup- 
port the  roof;  and  as  the  stylar  arrangement  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  a  building  of  such  magnitude,  their  disappearance 
argues  either  removal  or  destruction.  If  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  of  stone,  their  convenient  size  would  favour  the  for- 
mer supposition ;  but  if  wood  was  the  material  employed,  there 
would  be  an  additional  liability  to  destruction  from  the  effects 
of  fire  or  time. 

At  Persepolis  we  have  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  revStement  wall,  or  sculptural  panel  above  alluded  to,  existed 
in  the  decastyle  hall  of  Xerxes  or  elsewhere ;  but  in  Khorsabad 
the  bas-reliefs  have  been  discovered  in  situ,  and  present  certain 
conditions  that  must  be  attended  to  in  any  attempt  at  restora- 
tion. As  the  walls  have  been  traced  to  a  height  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  the  position  of  the  alabaster  slabs  precludes  the  ordi- 
nary feinestral  arrangement,  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised 
in  attempting  to  discover  the  method  by  which  the  light  was  in- 
troduced. Flandin  published  a  theory  that  the  roof  consisted 
of  a  single  kiln-burnt  brick  vault,  thirty-three  feet  span.  Botta 
rejects  this  idea  as  inconsistent  with  probability,  not  one  such 
brick,  or  even  fragment  of  a  brick,  having  been  discovered,  and 
would  substitute  "  a  mode  of  roof  still  found  in  Armenia,  by 
which  timbers  laid  horizontally  are  made  to  form  a  sort  of  domi- 
cal skylight,  or  rather  louvre,  to  admit  light  and  carry  off 
smoke."  This  theory  is  hardly  tenable,  if  we  reject,  as  M. 
Botta  does,  the  intermediate  points  of  support.  Mr.  Layard 
simply  takes  off  a  portion  of  the  roof,  apian  obviously  unsuitable 
in  a  country  obnoxious  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  meridian  sun, 
and  the  drenching  torrents  of  a  rainy  season.     Mr.  Fergusson's 
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solution  of  the  difficulty  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  affords  an  explanation  of  the  unusuid  size  of  the  drcnmfe- 
rent  walls.  His  proposition  is  to  raise  the  wall  eight  feet  above 
the  slabs,  or  in  other  words,  eighteen  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  carry  up  a  parapet  two  feet  high  round  its  outer  and  inner 
face,  thus  forming  a  terrace  round  the  whole  building,  probably 
boarded  to  protect  the  perishable  nature  of  the  walh  Banged 
at  intervals  there  would  be  dwarf  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  and 
forming  a  second  terrace,  while  the  central  roof  would  be  car* 
ried  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  lighted  by  a  species  of  clear- 
story. The  light  thus  admitted  through  the  loggias  might  be 
modified  to  any  extent  by  the  use  of  curtains,  and  the  angle  at 
which  it  entered  would  render  the  apartment  inaccessible  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  inclemency  of  a  driving  storm. 
This  theory  not  only  meets  the  architectural  requirements  of 
the  case,  but  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people : 

"  The  groimd  floor  thus  arranged,"  says  Mr.  Pergusson,  "  was  com- 
posed of  rooms  of  great  height,  perfectly  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  while 
from  the  immense  thickness  of  their  walls  they  must  have  been  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer ;  whereas  the  upper  story  had  a  series  of  inner 
apartments  through  which  the  fresh  breeze  always  blew,  and  of  outer  ones 
which  must  always  have  afforded  a  cool  and  shady  side,  for  they  face 
every  point  of  the  compass  except  the  south ;  and  either  for  recreation 
during  the  day  or  sleeping  at  night,  as  men  sleep  in  the  east,  must  have 
formed  a  suite  more  suitable  to  the  climate  than  any  modem  palace  I  am 
acquainted  with." — ^p.  275. 

To  account  for  the  ruin  of  such  an  edifice  we  must  suppose  that 
the  fire  which  has  left  its  destructive  seal  on  all  the  Ninevite 
palaces  first  took  effect  on  the  wooden  columns,  and  spreading 
to  the  roof  spent  its  fiiry  on  the  beams  and  superimposed  story 
of  wood,  the  floor  of  which  (probably  of  indurated  mud  some 
three  or  four  feet  thick)  falling  in  by  its  own  weight,  would  bury 
everything  beneath  it,  and  at  once  complete  the  ruin :  the  walls, 
too,  stripped  of  their  protection  from  the  weather,  would  speedily 
disintegrate  and  add  to  the  general  wreck,  but  by  a  fortunate 
paradox  increase  the  security  of  the  alabaster  tableaux  which 
constitute  the  Assyrian  Fasti. 

Such  is  Nineveh  in  the  nineteenth  century, — a  "  solitary, 
silent,  solemn  scene.^'  But  let  us  raise  it  awhile  from  its  nadir 
of  degradation  to  its  zenith  of  prosperity,  and  notice  how  far 
the  religion  of  the  country  has  influenced  the  development  of  its 
art.  The  nation,  that  from  an  uncertain  origin  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  will  summon  the  aid  of  the  ITo*i;t^9,  and  by  a 
skillfully  woven  epos  clothe  her  heroes  with  the  attributes  dT 
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gods,  and  her  deities  with  the  sympathies  of  men ;  and  by  snch 
inventions  as  the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  the  machinery  of  the 
Homeric  poem,  or  the  hero-worship  of  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
assume  a  divine  original,  and  willingly  admit  a  claim  of  spiritual 
subjection  to  those  under  whose  tutelage  she  places  herself. 
But  with  Assyria  it  was  not  so, — ^hers  was  no  uncertain  history. 
*'  Out  of  the  land  of  Shinar  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same  is  a  great  city."  The  second 
arch-progenitor  of  mankind  yet  trod  the  soil  on  which  his  great 
grandchildren  were  founding  initial  empires.  Traces  of  the 
deluge  were  yet  fresh  in  the  eyes  of  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  when  he  first  set  patriarchal  government  at  defiance, 
and  instituted  the  more  despotic  sway  of  an  absolute  chieftain. 
Here  we  recognize  the  true  epos, — each  bas-relief  that  signalizes 
the  feats  of  Nimrod's  warlike  successors  is  a  fragment  of  a  grand 
epic  poem,  which,  unlike  "the  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  presents  no 
fabled  hero  or  mythic  plot  of  intriguing  deities.  The  religion  of 
Assyria  must  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  traditions  communicated 
by  Noah  to  his  immediate  descendants.  These  would  consist  of 
the  unity,  spiritual  existence,  and  infinite  power  of  the  Deity. 
The  abstract  idea  thus  presented  to  the  faith  of  the  worshipper 
would  soon  find  its  equivalent  or  representative  in  some  appre- 
ciable object,  of  which  the  highest  type  is  Sabseanism,  and  the 
lowest  the  reptile- worship  of  the  Egyptians, — the  anthropomor- 
phism of  Greece  and  Rome  holding  an  intermediate  position. 
This  latter  form  of  worship  was  regarded  by  eastern  nations  with 
horror. 

"  The  Persian,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  never  dared  attempt  the  noble 
blasphemy  of  the  Greek,  and  was  content  to  represent  his  fellow  men; 
such  as  they  were,  never  as  following  their  ordinary  avocations  but  only 
in  their  festive  state,  as  administering  to  the  greatness  of  their  sovereign 
lord." 

This  abhorrence  from  investing  the  image  of  a  living  creature 
with  the  insignia  of  a  god  is  not  incompatible  with  further  de- 
clension from  the  truth.  The  first  and  most  natural  develop- 
ment, the  worship  of  fire,  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  heavenly 
host ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  temples  erected  for  this  ser- 
vice at  Istakr,  Koyunjik,  and  elsewhere.  But  a  more  numerous 
class  of  these  sciilptural  representations  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
language  of  symboUsm,  and  this  is  the  third  phase  of  Assyrian 
mythology.  Two  of  the  most  important  symbols  are  the  winged 
figure  in  a  circle  attendant  on  the  king,  and  the  Asheerah  or 
sacred  tree  before  which  the  king  does  homage :  the  former  of 
these  two  is. identical  with  the  corresponding  symbol  used  in 
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Egyptian  delineations  of  royalty,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
index  of  the  royal  mind  or  guardian  of  the  royal  person,  and  in 
it  we  recognize  the  prototype  of  the  Aalfuav  of  Socratic  celebrity. 
The  symbol  of  the  sacred  tree  is  equally  conventional,  but  more 
obscure  in  its  meaning  and  application.  We  leave  Mr.  Fei^us- 
son  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  the  object  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  as  the  grove  or  groves  which  the  Israelites  are  so  frequently 
accused  of  worshipping,— a  conclusion  which  seems  tolerably  evident  from 
the  following  reasoning:  First,  many  biblical  scholars,  amongst  others 
the  learned  Gesenius,  scout  the  idea  of  the  word  Asheerah  meaning  a  grove 
(lucus)  :  he  translates  it  fortune,  or  Astarte  the  star  of  Venus,  or  Asteroth 
the  companion  and  wife  of  Baal, — anything,  in  short,  but  grove.  In  a 
more  recent  work  by  an  excellent  biblical  scholar  and  philologer  (Dav.  Mar- 
goliouth)  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  well  known  to  the  Jews  that  the  word  ought 
never  to  have  been  translated,  but  remain  as  a  proper  name,  Asheerah  or 
Asheerim ;  though  he  makes  its  signification  *  the  blessed,'  and  points  out, 
without  being  aware  of  its  resemblance  to  this  Assyrian  emblem,  that  it 
was  a  symbolical  tree  representing  the  host  of  heaven." 

The  word  occurs  between  thirty  and  forty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  every  instance,  the  sense  would  justify  us  in 
leaving  this  word  untranslated;  and  in  many  besides  those 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  passage  is  unintelligible  unless 
we  substitute  Asheerah  or  Asheerim  for  grove  or  groves. 

"On  the  whole,"  he  adds,  "I  am  inclined  to  read  the  names  in  the 
Bible  in  this  manner ; — ^Baal  I  consider  as  Assarac,  or  Saturn,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  planets.  According  to  the  Assyrians,  the  Baalim  as  the  seven 
planets  collectively ;  and  this  Asheerah  as  representing  the  host  of  heaven, 
or  all  the  stars  except  the  planets.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have 
here,  I  think,  indubitably  a  representation  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  of 
an  object  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  are  from  that  book 
enabled  to  apply  it  to  a  name  and  at  least  an  approximative  meaning  with 
which  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  make  out  all  that  yet  remains  obscure  about 
it.»_p.  304. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  most  striking  Assyrianisms  in 
Hebrew  architecture,  and  are  at  least  in  a  position  to  reject  the 
unfounded  hypotheses  of  the  biblical  critics  of  a  past  generation, 
whose  illustrations  on  this  subject  were  drawn  from  the  Acropolis 
or  the  Forum.  We  now  understand,  that  when  Josephus  makes 
use  of  the  word  Koplvdua^,  he  alludes  to  a  particular  method  of 
construction  and  not  to  the  insignia  of  an  architectural  order. 
We  can  also,  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Scripture  and 
Josephus  with  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  Nineveh,  reproduce 
Solomon^s  temple  more  faithfully  than  the  churches  built  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  centuries,  in  our  own 
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native  land ;  of  whose  very  existence  we  should  have  been  igno- 
rant, had  they  not  found  a  chronicler  in  the  venerable  Bede. 

Such  buildings  have  a  like  value  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  as  the  expression  of  a  nation^s  mind,  even  though  they 
appear  to  have  been  built  for  the  gratification  of  an  individual, 
and  each  successive  change  that  taJ^es  place  in  a  nation's  history 
finds  its  parallel  in  a  new  phase  of  art.  The  Ideal  of  Beauty  has 
ever  been  Protean.  To  the  old-world  architects,  she  was  asso- 
ciated with  stupendous  effort  and  solidity  of  construction :  to  a 
subsequent  age  she  was  invested  with  proportion  and  harmony " 
later  still  she  developed  herself  in  decoration  and  congruity :  but 
in  the  nineteenth  century  her  image  is  so  dim  that  to  the  un- 
discriminating  mass,  she  is  identified  with  constructive  skill  or 
a  fatal  fiEunlity  of  reproduction.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer 
require  walls  eighteen  feet  thick ;  it  is  true  that  there  are  other 
sources  of  information  more  copious  than  hieroglyphs,  and  more 
intelligible  than  the  language  of  symbolism,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  in  the  ruins  of  these  mighty  cities  a  feeling 
more  allied  to  truth,  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
than  we  can  detect  in  nine-tenths  of  the  ill-assorted  ardiitectural 
utterances  that  crowd  our  metropolis.  To  those  who  linger  over 
the  past  with  that  affectionate  regret  that  is  inspired  by  the 
contemplation  of  its  time-honoured  memorials,  and  to  those  who 
regard  unity  of  action  as  the  only  source  of  truth  in  art,  we 
urge  the  study  of  Assyrian  archaeology,  as  the  exponent  of  a 
system  directly  antagonistic  to  the  modem  impetus  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  to  those  who  regard  with  interest  any  subject  illus- 
trative of  Holy  Writ,  we  commend  this  book — the  result  of  Mr: 
Fergusson's  labours — ^as  the  best  commentary  which  has  yet 
been  made  public  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Architecture. 
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THE  LAST  VISION  OF  EZEKTEL. 

Ezekiely  and  the  Book  of  Ms  Prophecy :  an  Exposition.  By  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Faibbairn^  Saltou.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  1851. 

l$iNC£  the  commencement  of  our  career  it  has  always  been  our 
endeavour  to  mark  out  for  special  notice  such  books  as  have 
^supplied  acknowledged  or  recognizable  wants  in  our  biblical 
literature.  These  have  been  more  in  number  than  probably  would 
have  been  known  to  ourselves  had  it  not  been  our  duty  to  re* 
gister  their  appearance ;  and  it  is  likely  that  some  have  escaped 
our  notice.  The  book  before  us  enables  us  to  add  one  more  to 
our  list  of  desiderata  supplied.  We  have  ourselves  had  ample 
occasion  to  know  and  lament  the  truth  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  decla- 
ration^ that  ^^  Ezekiel  has  been  the  most  neglected  of  all  the 
prophets/'  and  that  "  we  are  at  this  moment  without  a  com- 
mentary in  the  English  language  that  can  be  properly  said  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  his  writings.^'  Not 
"  at  this  tdoment/'  for  the  present  work  redeems  our  literature 
from  that  reproach,  but  certainly  until  now  this  has  been  the 
case.  The  difficulties  of  this  book  are  however  not  greater  than 
those  in  books  of  Scripture  on  which  numerous  expositions  haye 
been  furnished;  it  is  probably  therefore  not  the  mere  difficulties^ 
but  their  peculiarity,  in  their  close  connection  with  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  in  the  apparent  Jewish  hierarchal  tendency  of  the 
closing  vision,  which  have  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  same 
close  and  systematic  study  of  this  book  that  has  been  given 
to  those  of  other  prophets.  We  have  often  suspected  that  men 
have  been  afraid  to  explore  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  lest  it 
should  drive  them  into  a  conclusion  they  are  unwilling  to  receive, 
— that  the  Jewish  worship  is  yet  in  some  shape  or  other  to  be 
re-established,  as  the  Jews  themselves  gather  from  this  and 
other  prophecies,  and  as  they  most  firmly  expect  and  believe. 
None  but  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  these  matters, 
would  apprehend  the  degree  in  which  special  and  generally  un- 
founded notions  regarding  particular  books  have  influenced  the 
number  of  the  commentaries  and  expositions  given  to  them. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  Havemick's 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  published  in  1843,  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  the  deficiency  which  English  readers  have  still  had  to 
endure.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  sensible  of 
the  high  value  of  this  important  work,  and  frankly  acknow- 
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ledges  his  considerable  obligations  to  it,  although  obliged,  as 
m^ht  be  expected,  occasionally  to  differ  firom  the  views  and 
opinions  that  it  offers.  Among  former  commentators  Yenema 
is  one  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  slight,  and  we  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  sharply  censures  Adam  Clarke 
for  a  statement  concerning  a  book  he  had  not  seen,  saying : 
"  The  commentaries  of  Starck  (1730)  and  Venema  (1790)  I  have 
not  seen,  having  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  not  be  of  any 
material  service.'*  We  are  of  a  somewhat  different  opinion,  at 
least  as  to  Yenema,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  actual  examination  of 
a  book  is  the  only  valid  " reason'*  th^  any  one  ought  to  have 
for  deciding  that  it  may  not  be  of  us^. 

This  is  a  book  which  most  readers  will,  we  suppose,  be  in- 
clined, as  we  have  been,  if  not  exactly  to  read  backward,  yet 
to  begin  near  the  end.  Our  first  want  with  an  exposition  of 
Ezekiel  is  to  know  what  view  the  author  takes  of  the  last  eight 
chapters,  which  are  so  variously  interpreted,  and  concerning 
which  most  Bible  readers  wish  to  entertain  some  definite  views. 
It  is  chiefly  to  this  portion  that  we  shall  give  our  attention ;  for 
besides  the  peculiar  interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  this  part 
furnishes  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  whole  work,  being  indeed  well 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  best  gifts  and  powers  of  any  expositor. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  labours  on  these  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult chapters,  Mr.  Fairbairn  supplies  a  satisfactory  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  views  which  have  been  entertained  upon  the 
vision  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  description  of  the  temple 
which  it  contains :  these  views  he  ranges  under  four  classes. 

"  1.  The  first  is  what  may  be  called  the  Msiorico-Uteral ;  which  takes 
all  as  a  prosaic  description  of  what  had  existed  in  the  times  immediately 
before  the  captivity,  in  connection  with  that  temple,  which  is  usually  called 
Solomon's.  Ezelael  just  delineated,  it  is  thought  by  those  who  hold  this 
view,  what  he  had  hunself  seen  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  remembrance  of 
the  former  state  of  things  might  be  preserved,  and  that  the  people  on 
their  return  might  restore  it  as  nearly  as  they  could.  Such  is  the  opinion 
sought  by  a  huge  apparatus  of  learning  to  be  maintained  by  Yillalpandus ; 
and  he  is  substantially  followed  by  Grotius,  Cahnet,  Seeker,  in  part  also 
by  the  elder  Lowth,  Adam  Clarke,  Bottcher,  Thenius,  &c.  But,  of  course, 
it  obhges  those,  who  espouse  it,  to  separate  betwtsen  what  is  written  re- 
specting the  construction  of  the  temple,  and  the  distribution  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  some  other  things,  which  are  known  to  have  been  quite  different 
in  the  times  before  the  ex3e.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  temple  itself, 
and  the  things  immediately  connected  with  it,  making  due  allowance  for 
any  changes  that  may  have  been  introduced,  there  are  many,  and  some 
of  them  most  palpable  contrarieties  between  what  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  times  before  the  exile,  and  the  scheme  of  things  dehneated  by  the 
prophet.    These  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 
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*'  2.  The  straining  required  to  maintain  this  view,  and  its  utterfy  nn«p 
satisfactory  nature,  gave  rise  to  another,  which  may  be  called  the  historico- 
ideal.  According  to  it,  the  pattern  exhibited  to  Ezekid  differed  mate- 
rially from  anything  that  previously  existed,  and  presented  for  the  first 
time  what  should  have  been  after  tne  return  from  the  captivity,  though, 
from  the  remissness  and  corruption  of  the  people,  it  never  was  properiy 
realized.  *  The  temple  described  by  Ezekiel  should  have  been  built  by 
the  new  colonists ;  tne  customs  and  usages  which  he  orders  should  have 
been  observed  by  them ;  the  division  of  the  country  should  have  been 
followed  by  them.  That  the  temple  did  not  arise  out  of  its  rmns  accord- 
ing to  his  model,  and  that  his  orders  were  in  no  manner  obeyed,  was  the 
faidt  of  Israel.  How  far  were  they  behind  the  orders  of  their  first  law- 
giver Moses  ?  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  as  little  regarded  their 
second  lawgiver  Ezekiel?'  So  wrote  Eichhom,  and  of  the  same  mind 
were  Dathe  and  Herder.  But  it  is  a  view  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
dimensions  assigned  to  the  temple,  the  mode  of  the  distribution  of  the 
land,  and  the  description  of  the  river,  all  of  which  were  connected  with 
physical  impossibilities  to  the  new  colonists.  Some,  therefore,  who  hold 
substantially  the  same  general  view,  so  far  modify  it  as  to  admit,  that 
there  were  things  in  the  prophet's  delineation,  which  could  never  have 
been  intended  to  receive  a  literal  accomplishment,  yet  conceive  that  the 
prophet  did  not  the  less  design  to  present  in  it  a  perfect  draught  of  what 
it  was  desirable  and  proper  for  the  people  to  aim  at.  In  so  far  as  the 
actual  state  of  things  fdl  short  of  this,  there  was  a  failure — ^but  only  in 
the  realization,  not  in  the  idea ;  and  it  was  simply  this  last,  not  the  other, 
which  was  properly  any  concern  of  the  prophet's.  So  various  of  the  older 
rationalists,  (among  others  Doederlein,)  and  in  the  present  day,  Hitzig. 
The  view  manifestly  proceeds  on  an  abandonment  of  the  strictly  propheticsiii 
character  of  the  vision,  and  reduces  its  announcements  to  a  sort  of  vague 
and  well-meaning  anticipation  of  some  future  good,  such  as  a  strong 
feith  and  lively  hope  might  cherish,  and  throw  into  any  form  the  writer's 
own  fancy  might  suggest.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  concurred  in  by  any 
one  who  beheves  that  the  prophet  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  uttered  what,  according  to  its  genuine  import,  must  be  strictly 
fulfiUed. 

"  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  view  is  the  one  we  shall  next  advert  to ;  in  its 
main  character  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  last  mentioned.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  Jewish  writers,  that  the  description  of  Ezekiel  was  actually 
followed  by  the  children  of  the  captivity  as  far  as  their  circumstances 
would  allow,  and  that  Herod  also,  when  he  renovated  and  enlarged  it, 
copied  after  the  same  pattern.  (Lightfoot,  Deec.  Templi,  c.  x.)  But  they 
further  hold,  that  as  this  was  necessarily  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
it  waits  to  be  properly  acccmxpHshed  by  the  Messiah,  who,  when  he  ap- 
pears, shall  cause  the  temple  to  be  reared  precisely  as  here  described, 
and  carry  out  all  the  other  subordinate  arrangements.  A  considerable 
party  has  of  late  years  been  springing  up  in  the  Christian  church,  espe- 
cially in  England,  who  entirely  concur  in  these  Jewish  anticipations,  with 
no  frurther  difference,  than  that,  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  th^ 
expect  the  vision  to  receive  a  complete  and  literal  fulfilment  at  the  penod 
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of  his  second  coming.  The  whole  seed  of  Israd,  they  believe,  shall  then 
be  restored  to  possess  anew  the  land  of  Canaan^  where  they  shall  become, 
with  Christ  at  their  head,  the  centre  of  the  light  and  glory  of  the  world ; 
the  temple  shall  be  rebuilt  after  the  magnificent  pattern  shewn  to  Ezekiel, 
the  rites  and  ordinances  of  worship  set  up,  and  the  land  apportioned  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  all  as  described  in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  book.* 
This  opinion  has  also  found  its  advocates  on  the  continent ;  Hofl^ann,  for 
example,*  and  Hess,  in  his  letters  on  the  Apocalypse,  who  says : — *  So 
then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  our  Lord,  who  once  was  rejected  and 
crucified  by  his  own  countrymen,  shall  by  the  same  be  publicly  and  for- 
mally acknowledged,  and  in  the  restored  temple  shall  be  honoured — and 
that  as  Israel  of  old  was  often  made  to  do  service  to  the  nations  for  the 
rejection  of  his  Gt)d  and  Messiab,  so  now  the  nations  shall  be  subjected 
to  him,  when  acknowledging  his  Messiah,  and  confiding  in  his  God.'^ 

"  4.  The  last  view  is  tbe  Chriatian-ynritual,  or  typical  one,  according 
to  which  tbe  whole  representation  was  not  intended  to  find  either  in 
Jewish  or  Christian  Times  an  express  and  formal  realization,  but  was  a 
grand,  complicated  symbol  of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  church, 
especially  imder  the  coming  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  From  the  fathers 
downwards,  this  has  been  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  greater  part  have  held  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other;  in  par- 
ticular, among  the  Reformers,  and  their  successors,  Luther,  Calvin,  Ca- 
pellus,  Cocceius,  Pfeiflfer,  followed  by  the  majority  of  Evangelical  divines 
of  our  own  country.  But  not  a  few  also  have  combined  it  with  one  or 
more  of  the  other  opinions  specified.  Thus  Diodati,  joining  it  with  the 
first,  says,  *  Now  the  Lord  sheweth  the  prophet  the  frame  of  Solomon's 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  that  the  memory  of 
its  incomparable  magnificence  might  be  preserved  in  the  churdi,  for  a 
figure  and  assistance  of  her  spiritual  temple  in  this  world,  but  especially 
in  the  celestial  glory.'  To  the  same  effect,  Lowth,  in  his  commentary ; 
and  Lightfoot  only  differs,  in  so  far  as  he  rather  couples  the  second  view 
with  the  last,  regards  the  vision  as  intended  to  *  encourage  the  Jews  with 
the  prospect  of  having  a  temple  again,'  though  the  temple  and  its  or- 
dinances were  neither  formed  after  Solomon's,  nor  designed  to  be  actually 
set  up,  but  prefigured  'the  enlargement,  spiritual  beauty,  and  glory  of 
the  church  under  the  gospel.'  This  is  also  the  view  adopted  by  Greenhill 
in  his  work  on  Ezelael,  who  supposes,  indeed,  that  the  vision  'repre- 
sented the  restitution  of  the  Jewish  church,  their  temple,  city,  and  wor- 
ship, after  the  captivity ;  yet  not  simply,  but  as  they  were  types  of  the 
church  under  the  gospel ;  for  as  we  must  not  exclude  these,  so  we  must 
know  this  is  not  the  principal  thing  intended ;  that  which  the  vision  doth 
chiefly  hold  out  to  us,  is  the  buildmg  of  the  Christian  temple,  with  the 
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h  '*  Weistagung  und  Erf,  i.  p.  359,  where,  however,  it  is  only  briefly  indicated ; 
JBsuingarten  ako  seems  to  incline  to  the  same  view  in  his  Cmnm.  an  Pent, 

c  *'Qaoted  by  Delitzsch  in  his  BibUsch-prophetische  Theologies  p.  94,  but  with- 
out giving  assent  to  it ;  and  at  p.  308,  he  seems  to  mark  the  opinion  as  a  false  ex- 
treme in  a  few  remarks  on  some  passages  of  Baumgarten's." 
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worship  thereof,  under  Jewish  expressions,  which  began  to  be  aooom- 
plished  in  the  apostles  days,'  (Acts  xv.  16.)"— pp.  386—389. 

The  question  as  to  the  literal  or  the  typical  fulfilment  of  this 
and  other  prophecies,  is  one  of  those  which  we  regard  as  open 
to  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal — where,  in  fact,  papers 
have  appeared  under  both  views  of  this  important  subject,  which 
will  perhaps  never  be  definitively  settled  until  that  which  is  now 
prophecy  unfulfilled  becomes  prophecy  accomplished.  We  regard 
ourselves  as  accumulating  matenals  whereby  students  may  be 
assisted  to  form  their  judgments,  and  not  as  presenting  prepared 
judgments  to  which  our  responsibility  is  committed,  and  to  which 
assent  is  required.  This  however  we  can  do  in  conformity  with 
our  individual  conviction,  that  both  the  realists  and  the  idealists 
press  their  respective  conclusions  too  closely,  and  that  there  is 
no  one  rule  which  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  interpretations 
of  all  the  prophetic  visions  and  utterances  regarding  future  times 
and  events,  some  being  more  or  less  literal,  and  some  more  or 
less  ideal  according  to  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the 
Lord  deigned  to  make  his  will  concerning  the  future  known. 
Sometimes  in  prophecy  the  Spirit  speaks  in  "  dark  sentences," 
and  sometimes  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

After  remarking  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  appears  to  have  an  ina- 
dequate apprehension  of  the  prevalence  which  the  view  of  the  lite- 
ral or  semi-literal  interpretation  of  prophecy  has  of  late  years 
gained  in  England,  though  not  proportionably  in  Scotland,  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  his 
own  exposition  is  founded. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  author^s  previous  labours, 
as  exhibited  in  his  valuable  work  on  Scripture  Typology,  will 
be  prepared  for  the  view  he  here  takes  and  the  interpretation 
he  ofiers.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  researches  involved  in 
that  work  created  the  desire  of  instituting  that  formal  examina- 
tion into  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  which  has  now  been  so  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Our  author  thinks  that  Greenhill,  together  with  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  class  and  period  to  which  he  belonged,  failed  in  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  vision,  and  of  the  distinc- 
tive principles  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  its  interpretation. 
The  traces  of  the  proper  line  to  be  pursued  must  first  be  laid 
by  distinguishing  correctly  the  character  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, and  the  relation  in  which  the  vision  stands  to  other 
parts  of  EzekiePs  writings.  To  this  task  Mr.  Fairbairn  there- 
fore addresses  himself,  and  the  foDowing  is,  we  believe,  a  correct 
report  of  his  statements. 

First  of  all  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  description 
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piirp(»rt8  to  be  a  vision ;  a  platform  exhibited  to  the  mental  eye 
of  the  prophet  in  "  the  visions  of  God  V'  This  alone  marks  it  to 
be  of  an  ideal  character,  as  contradistinguished  firom  anything 
that  ever  had  been  or  ever  was  to  be  found  in  actual  existence, 
after  the  precise  form  given  to  it  in  the  description.  Such 
is  seen  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  earlier  visions  im- 
parted to  the  prophet.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  per- 
ceptive character  of  the  vision — ^the  ordering  to  be  done  rather 
than  the  promise  of  doing,  is  hardly  consistent  with  any  other 
than  a  literal  interpretation.  But  our  author  contends  that, 
rightly  understood,  the  perceptive  form  of  the  revelation  is  an 
evidence  of  the  non-realistic  character  of  what  was  communi- 
cated, especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  varia- 
tions it  presents  to  the  handwriting  of  Moses.  Never  in  any 
period  of  the  church  has  God  given  laws  and  ordinances  to  it 
simply  by  vision ;  and  when  Moses  was  commissioned  to  give 
such  in  the  wilderness,  his  authority  to  do  so  was  formally 
based  on  the  ground  of  his  office  being  different  from  the  or- 
dinarily prophetical,  and  of  his  instructions  being  communi- 
cated otherwise  than  by  vision  (Num.  xii.  6).  So  that  to  speak 
by  way  of  vision,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  form  of  precept, 
as  if  enjoining  laws  and  ordinances  materially  different  from 
those  of  Moses,  was  itself  a  palpable  and  incontrovertible  proof 
of  the  ideal  character  of  the  revelation. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  form  of  the  prophet's 
communication  is  confirmed  by  the  substance  of  it — as  there  is 
much  in  this  that  seems  obviously  designed  to  force  on  us  the 
conviction  of  its  ideal  character.  There  are  things  in  the  de- 
scription which,  if  taken  literally,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  and  even-  involve  natural  impossibilities.  One  of 
these  is,  that  urged  by  Lightfoot,  that  the  dimensions  given 
to  the  holy  ground  exceed,  "  many  times  over,"  the  whole  area 
of  Mount  Moriah — and  that  Ezekiel's  temple  is  larger  than  all 
the  earthly  Jerusalem,  and  his  Jerusalem  larger  than  all  the 
Land  of  Canaan.  According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  exceeded  two 
miles  and  a  half,  but  here  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of  the 
temple  is  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  impossibility  of  the  literal 
sense  is  also  shewn  by  the  mode  in  which  the  territory  is  divided 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  in  parallel  sections  runniog  across  from 
east  to  west,  without  any  respect  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  as  to  their  relative  numbers.  A  similar  objection  is 
supplied  by  the  supposed  separate  existence  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
which  now  at  least  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  na- 
tural impossibility,  since  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  such 
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separate  tribeships  no  longer  exist ;  the  course  of  providence 
has  been  ordered  so  as  to  destroy  them;  and  once  destroyed 
they  cannot  possibly  be  reproduced.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the 
"  very  high  mountain^^  on  which  the  vision  of  the  temple  was 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet;  for  as  this  unquestionably 
refers  to  the  old  site  of  the  temple,  the  little  eminence  on  which 
it  stood  could  only  be  thus  designated  in  a  moral  or  ideal^  and 
not  in  a  literal  sense.  On  this  point  Mr.  Fairbaim  insists  fur- 
ther in  a  note;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  site  of  Jerusalem  being 
towards  the  summit  of  the  central  ridge  of  mountdns^  up  to 
which  there  is  a  long  gradual  ascent  from  the  east  and  £roin  the 
west,  the  spot  is  very  high,  though  the  immediate  altitude  when 
one  is  there  seems  inconsiderable,  simply  because  one  has 
ascended  to  it.  But  it  is  our  own  custom  to  distinguish  moun- 
tains not  by  their  apparent  altitude,  but  by  their  real  height 
above  some  common  level,  such  as  the  sea ;  and,  in  this  pmnt 
of  view,  the  site  of  Jerusalem  is  a  very  high  mountain-— one  of 
the  most  elevated  in  all  the  land,  being  greatly  higher  than  the 
summit  of  Tabor  or  of  Carmel.  The  same  kind  of  objection  is 
taken,  on  better  grounds,  to  imy  literal  interpretation  of  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  eastern  threshold  of 
the  temple,  and  flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  both  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  increase,  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  is  unlike 
anything  that  was  ever  known  in  Judea  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

"Taking  all  together,"  says  our  author,  "it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
prophet  had  taken  every  possible  precaution,  by  the  general  character  of 
the  delineation  to  defeat  the  expectation  of  a  liters!  fulfilment ;  and  I 
should  despair  of  being  able  in  any  case  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcatioii 
between  the  ideal  and  the  literal,  if  the  circumstance  now  mentioned  did 
not  warrant  us  in  looking  for  something  ebe  than  fulfilment  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  vision." 

A  further  consideration,  urged  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  is,  that 
the  vision  of  the  prophet,  lif  literally  understood,  must  imply 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  ceremonials  of  Judaism,  so  as 
inevitably  to  place  the  prophet  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament;  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Jewish  worship  being  as  plainly  taught  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  as  language  could  do  it,  and  on  grounds 
which  are  not  of  temporary,  but  of  permanent  validity  and 
force. 

On  these  grounds,  holding  the  description  in  this  last  vifflon 
to  be  conclusively  of  an  ideal  character,  our  author  advances  a 
step  farther,  and  affirms  that  the  ideiJism  is  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  as  appeared  in  some  of  the  earlier  visions, — ^visions 
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which  must  necessarily  have  already  passed  into  fnlfibnent,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  one  before  us.  This  key  he  takes  up  and 
endeavours  by  its  means  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  vision. 

The  leading  character  of  those  earlier  visions,  which  coincide 
in  their  nature  with  this,  our  author  finds  to  be  the  historical 
cast  of  their  idealism.  The  representation  of  things  to  come  is 
thrown  into  the  mould  of  something  similar  in  the  past,  and  is 
presented  simply  as  a  reproduction  of  the  old,  or  a  returning 
back  again  of  what  is  past,  only  with  such  variations  as  may 
be  needful  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  circumstances  contemplated ; 
while  still,  the  thing  meant  was  not  that  the  outward  form, 
but  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  past  should  revive^  He 
instances  this  from  chaps,  vi.;  xx. ;  xxviii.  11 — 19;  xxix.  1 — 
16;  but  considering  the  great  stress  that  his  argument  neces- 
sarily lays  upon  these  examples,  and  the  strong  inferences  he 
draws  from  them,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are  scarcely 
of  such  force  as  to  warrant  his  conclusions  as  to  this  peculiar 
character  of  EzekieVs  prophecies.  His  main  position  may  be 
right  in  fact, — we  do  not  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
being  content  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  author's 
views, — but  if  right  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  proved  to  be  so  by 
the  instances  he  adduces.  We  have  read  all  these  passages  over 
afresh  to  test  our  recollection  of  their  insufficiency  for  Mr. 
Fairbaim's  argument,  and  we  certainly  have  been  surprised  to 
see  how  little  they  furnish  in  aid  of  the  case  for  which  they  are 
produced.  So  far  from  evincing  the  retrospectively  historical 
cast  of  EzekieFs  idealism,  as  a  peculiarity  of  his  prophecies, 
the  allusions  to  the  past  are  not  more  marked  than  those  which 
occur  in  Isaiah  and  other  of  the  prophets,  nor  more  than  might 
be  expected  from  one  whose  mind  was,  with  those  of  the  other 
prophets,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  ancient  dealings  with  his 
people,  which  furnished  a  continual  supply  of  thoughts  and 
images  to  their  minds,  and  of  expressions  to  their  tongues. 
There  is  assuredly  nothing  in  those  prophecies  that  our  author 
relies  on  for  his  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  closing  vision,  for 
which  we  cannot  thus  very  satisfactorily  account ;  and,  indeed, 
taking  the  natural  operation  of  these  circumstances  into  consider* 
ation,  we  are  somewhat  surprized  to  find  how  few  portions  of 
this  large  book  of  prophecy,  and  these  so  inconclusive,  our 
author  has  been  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  position  he 
has  advanced. 

However,  after  producing  his  instances,  Mr.  Fairbaim  goes 
on  to  say, —  v 
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'*  If  now  we  bring  the  light  funushed  by  tbose  earlier  revdalions  of 
the  prophet,  in  respect  to  which  we  can  compare  the  prediction  with  the 
fulfilment,  so  as  to  read,  by  its  help,  and  according  to  its  instmction,  the 
vision  before  us,  we  shall  only  be  giving  the  prophet  the  benefit  of  the 
common  rule,  of  interpreting  a  writer  by  a  special  respect  to  his  own  pe- 
culiar method,  and  explaining  the  more  obscure  by  the  more  intelligible 
parts  of  his  writings.  In  all  the  other  cases  referred  to,  where  his  repre- 
sentation takes  the  form  of  a  revival  of  the  past,  we  see  it  is  the  spirit 
and  not  the  letter  of  the  representation  that  is  mainly  to  be  regarded ;  and 
why  should  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  here  ?  In  this  remarkable  vision 
we  have  the  old  produced  again,  in  respect  to  what  was  most  excellent  and 
glorious  in  Israel's  past  condition — ^its  temple,  with  every  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  sacredness  and  attraction ;  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
within,  the  ministrations  and  ordinances  proceeding  in  due  order  without, 
the  prince  and  the  priesthood — everything,  in  short,  required  to  constitute 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  sacred  commonwealth,  according  to  the  ancient  patterns 
of  things.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  such  changes  and  alterations 
superinduced  upon  the  old,  as  sufficiently  indicate,  that  something  far 
greater  and  better  than  the  past  was  concealed  under  this  antiquated  form. 
Not  the  coming  realities  in  their  exact  nature  and  glorious  fulness,  not 
even  the  very  image  of  these  things,  could  the  prophet  as  yet  disthictly 
unfold ;  while  the  old  dispensation  lasted  they  must  be  thrown  into  the 
narrow  and  imperfect  shell  of  its  earthly  relations.  But  those,  who  Hved 
under  that  dispensation  might  get  the  liveliest  idea  they  were  able  to 
obtain  of  the  brighter  future,  by  simply  letting  their  minds  rest  on  the 
past,  as  here  modified  and  shaped  anew  by  the  prophet^'ust  as  stiU,  the 
highest  notions  we  can  attain  to  of  the  state  of  glory,  is  by  conceiving  the 
best  of  the  church's  present  condition  refined  and  elevated  to  heavenly 
perfection.  Exhibited  at  the  time  the  vision  was,  and  constructed  as  it 
is,  one  should  no  more  expect  to  see  a  visible  temple  reahzing  the  condi- 
tions, and  a  re-occupied  Canaan  after  the  regular  squares  and  parallelo- 
grams of  the  prophet,  than  in  the  case  of  Tyre  to  find  her  monarch 
fiterally  dwelling  in  Eden,  and,  as  a  cherub,  occupying  the  immediate 
presence  of  God ;  or  to  behold  Israel  sent  back  again  to  make  trial  of 
Egyptian  bondage  and  the  troubles  of  the  desert.  Whatever  might  be 
granted  in  providence  of  an  outward  conformity  to  the  plan  of  the  vision, 
it  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  the  far  greater  good  really  con* 
templated,  and  a  help  to  faith  in  waiting  for  its  proper  accomplishment." 
pp.  397,  398. 

The  manifold  and  minute  particulars  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion, have  inclined  many  to  uiink  that  nothing  more  than  an 
exact  and  literal  fulfilment  can  be  intended.  Had  it  been  only 
a  general  sketch  of  a  city  and  temple,  as  in  Isaiah  Ix.,  and  other 
portions  of  prophecy,  they  could  more  easily  enter  into  the  ideal 
character  of  the  description,  and  understand  how  it  might  chiefly 
point  to  the  better  things  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  But  with 
so  many  exact  measurements  before  them,  and  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  particulars  of  all  sorts,  they  cannot  conceive  how 
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there  can  be  a  proper  fulfilment  without  corresponding  objective 
relations.  Mr.  Pairbaim  meets  this  by  producing  another 
special  characteristic  of  the  prophet^  which  seems  to  us  much 
better  founded,  and  more  happily  defined  than  the  one  to  which 
our  attention  was  previously  directed.  The  passage  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  as  certainly  we  are  much  helped  to  the 
clear  apprehension  of  any  writers  meaning  by  the  accurate  dis- 
crimination of  his  habits  of  thought  or  expression. 

"  Above  all  the  prophetical  writers,  he  (Ezekiel)  is  remarkable  for  his 
numberless  particularisms.  What  Isaiah  depicts  in  a  few  bold  and  graphic 
strokes,  as  in  the  case  of  Tyre,  for  example,  Ezekiel  spreads  over  a  series  of 
chapters — filling  up  the  picture  with  all  manner  of  details — not  only  telling 
us  of  her  singular  greatness,  but  also  of  every  element  far  and  near  that  con- 
tributed to  produce  it — and  not  only  predicting  her  downfal,  but  coupling 
with  it  every  conceivable  circumstance  that  might  add  to  its  mortification 
and  completeness.  We  have  seen  the  same  features  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  prophecy  on  Egypt,  in  the  description  of  Jerusalem's  condition  and 
punishment  under  the  images  of  the  boiling  caldron,  (chap,  xxiv.),  and  tbe 
exposed  infant  (chap,  xvi.),  in  the  vision  of  the  iniquity-bearing  (chap,  iv.), 
in  the  typical  representation  of  going  into  exile  (chap,  xiii.),  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  more  important  dehneations  of  the  prophet,  which,  even  when 
descriptive  of  ideal  scenes,  are  characterised  by  such  minute  and  varied 
details  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  most  definitely  shaped  and 
life-like  reality. 

"  Let  this,  then,  be  borne  in  mind  respecting  the  distinctive  character 
of  oiur  prophet's  delineations  generally,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  felt 
in  regard  to  the  number  and  variety  of  particulars  in  this  concluding 
vision.  Considering  his  pecuhar  manner,  it  was  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected,  that,  when  going  to  present  a  grand  outline  of  the 
good  in  store  for  God's  church  and  people,  the  picture  should  be  drawn 
with  the  ftdlest  detail.  K  he  has  done  so  on  similar,  but  less  important 
occasions,  he  could  not  fail  to  do  it  here,  when  rising  to  the  very  top  and 
climax  of  all  his  revelations.  Por  it  is  pre-eminently  by  means  of  the 
minuteness  and  completeness  of  his  descriptions  that  he  seeks  to  impress 
our  minds  with  a  feeling  of  the  Divine  certainty  of  the  truth  disclosed  in 
them,  and  to  give,  as  it  were,  weight  and  body  to  our  apprehensions." — 
pp.  398,  399. 

Still  more  weighty  is  the  next  argument  which  our  author 
advances  against  the  literal  interpretation — that  is,  any  literal 
interpretation,  of  this  prophecy.  He  asks,  whether  the  feeling 
against  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  vision,  and  the  de- 
mand for  outward  scenes,  are  objects  literally  corresponding  to 
it,  does  not  spring,  to  a  large  extent,  from  false  notions  re- 
garding the  ancient  temple  and  its  ministrations  and  ordinances 
of  worship;  as  if  these  possessed  an  independent  value  apart 
from  the  spiritual  truths  they  symbolically  expressed. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  temple,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  bore  the 
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impress  of  divine  realities ;  it  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  worshipper  a 
manifold  and  varied  instruction  respecting  the  things  of  God's  kingdom. 
And  it  was  by  what  they  saw  embodied  in  those  visible  forms  and  external 
transactions,  that  the  people  were  to  learn  how  they  should  think  of  God 
and  act  toward  him  in  the  different  relations  and  scenes  of  life — when  they 
were  absent  from  the  temple,  as  well  as  when  they  were  near  and  around 
it.  It  was  an  image  and  emblem  of  the  kingdom  of  God  itself,  whether 
viewed  in  respect  to  the  temporary  dispensation  then  present,  or  to  the 
grander  development  every  thing  was  to  receive  at  the  advent  of  Christ. 
And  it  was  one  of  the  capital  errors  of  the  Jews  in  all  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, to  pay  too  exclusive  a  regard  to  the  mere  externals  of  the  temple 
and  its  worship,  without  discerning  the  spiritual  truths  and  principles  that 
lay  concealed  under  them. 

"  But  such  being  the  case,  the  necessity  for  an  outward  and  literal 
realization  of  Ezekiel's  plan  obviously  falls  to  the  ground.  For  if  all 
connected  with  it  was  ordered  and  arranged  chiefly  for  its  symbolical  value 
at  any  rate,  why  might  not  the  description  itself  be  given  forth  for  the 
edification  and  comfort  of  the  church  on  account  of  what  it  contained  of 
symbolical  instruction  P  Even  if  the  plan  had  been  fitted  and  designed 
for  being  actually  reduced  to  practice,  it  would  still  have  been  principally 
with  a  view  to  its  being  a  mirror,  in  which  to  see  reflected  the  mind  and 
purposes  of  God.  But  if  so,  why  mi^t  not  the  delineation  itself  be 
made  to  serve  for  such  a  mirror  ?  in  other  words,  why  might  not  God  have 
spoken  to  his  church  of  good  thiogs  to  come  by  the  wise  adjustment  of  a 
symbolical  plan  ?  And  when  commentators  Hke  Hitzig,  or  writers  of  a 
more  spiritual  cast,  incredulously  ask  what  is  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
this  small  particular  or  that,  we  might  reply  by  putting  the  like  question 
regarding  the  temple  of  Solomon  or  the  tabernacle  of  Moses ;  while  yet 
nothing  can  be  better  established  on  grounds  of  Scripture,  than  that  these 
sacred  fabrics  were  constructed  so  as  to  embody  and  represent  the  leading 
truths  of  God's  character  and  kingdom." — ^pp.  399,  400. 

After  shewing  that  this  mode  of  representing  spiritual 
truths  is  frequent  in  Scripture,  our  author  comes  to  the  similar 
vision  which  is  in  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Revelation,  *' em- 
ployed to  set  forth  the  ultimate  condition  of  the^<  redeemed 
church  .^^  We  had  a  notion  that  he  would  be  likely  to  contend 
for  the  essential  identity  of  the  two  visions — but  are  glad  to 
find  that  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  the  essential 
difierences.  He  fails  not  to  perceive  that  there  are  not  only 
real  difierences,  but  that  the  same  identical  set  of  circumstances 
are  not  symbolized,  or  represented  in  them,  but  rather  two 
conditions,  two  truths,  or  as  he  rather  intimates  (and  the  differ- 
ence is  of  no  consequence)  the  same  truth  in  diflPerent  states  of 
development.     His  words  are, — 

"  While  the  temple  forms  the  heart  and  centre  of  Ezekiers  plan,  in 
John's  no  temple  whatever  is  to  be  seen.  But  in  the  two  descriptions  the 
same  truth  is  symbolized,  though  in  the  last  it  appears  in  a  state  of  more 
perfect  development  than  in  the  other.     The  temple  in  Ezekiel,  with  God*s 
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glory  returned  to  it,  bespoke  God's  glory  among  his  people  to  sanctify 
and  bless  tbem ;  the  no-temple  in  John  indicated  that  such  a  select  spot 
was  no  longer  needed,  that  the  gracious  presence  of  God  was  everywhere 
seen  and  felt.  It  is  the  same  truth  in  both,  only  the  later  representation, 
in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  less  connected 
with  the  circumstances  of  place  and  form." 

Finally,  Mr.  Fairbairn  points  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  carefully  in  view  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
vision  was  given,  looking  at  it  not  from  a  New,  but  an  Old 
Testament  standing  point,  and  throwing  ourselves  back  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  position  of  the  prophet  himself.  This,  as  we 
have  very  often  had  occasion  to  urge,  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  study  of  all  Scripture,  but  in  none  of  such  essential  con- 
sequence as  in  the  study  of  the  prophets,  and  especially  of  such 
prophets  as  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 

The  view  which  our  author  takes  is  essentially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  accomplished  and  too  early  lost  Havernick,  as  from 
the  account  we  have  given,  will  be  perceived  by  those  acquainted 
with  his  excellent  work  on  Ezekiel,  and  which  he  avows  by 
adopting  the  summary  which  that  writer  has  furnished  of  the 
purport  of  the  prophet's  vision. 

"  *  In  the  gospel  times,  there  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  a  solemn 
occupation  anew  of  his  sanctuary,  in  which  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Di- 
vine glory  shall  dwell  and  manifest  itself.  At  the  last,  there  is  to  rise  a 
new  temple,  diverse  from  the  old,  to  be  made  every  way  suitable  to  that 
grand  and  lofty  intention,  and  worthy  of  it ;  in  particular,  of  vast  compeiss 
for  the  new  community,  and  with  a  holiness  stretching  over  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  temple,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
distinction  between  the  different  parts.  Throughout,  everythuig  is  sub- 
jected to  the  most  exact  and  particular  appointments ;  individual  parts, 
and  especially  such  as  had  formerly  remained  indeterminate,  obtain  now 
an  immediate  Divine  sanction ;  so  that  every  idea  of  any  kind  of  arbitra- 
riness must  be  altogether  excluded  from  this  temple.  Accordingly,  this 
sanctuary  is  the  thoroughly  sufficient,  perfect  manifestation  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  his  people,  (chap.  xl. — xliii.  12.)  From  this  sanctuary,  as 
from  the  new  centre  of  all  religious  life,  there  gushes  forth  an  unbounded 
fulness  of  blessings  upon  the  people,  who  in  consequence  attain  to  a  new 
condition.  There  come  also  into  being  a  new  glorious  worship,  a  truly 
acceptable  priesthood  and  thoecratical  ruler,  and  equity  and  righteousness 
reign  among  the  entire  community,  who  being  purified  from  all  stains, 
rise  indeed  to  possess  the  life  that  is  in  God,  (chap,  xliii.  13,  xlvii.  12.) 
To  the  people  who  have  become  renewed  by  such  blessings,  the  Lord 
gives  the  land  of  promise ;  Canaan  is  a  second  time  divided  among  them, 
where,  in  perfect  harmony  and  blessed  fellowship,  they  serve  the  living  God, 
who  abides  and  manifests  himself  among  them,'  (chap,  xlvii.  13,  xlviii.)"^ 

d  Havernick,   Comm.f  p.  623.    A  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  this  work 
was  given  in  the  first  number  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
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In  examining  books  of  this  nature  we  like  first  to  take 
notice  of  the  most  important  or  interesting  portion,  whether  it 
occur  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end,' and  then  to 
give  a  more  general  attention  to  the  other  parts.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  we  have  purposely  given  such  full  consideration 
to  EzekieFs  closing  vision,  that  we  have  little  space  or  inclina- 
tion to  turn  back  to  the  other  matters  of  interest  in  this  pro- 
phecy— and  they  are  many — ^to  the  explanation  of  which  Mr. 
Fairbaim  has  brought  a  degree  of  learning,  of  judgment,  of 
acuteness,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  sub- 
ject, highly  creditable  to  him  and  to  the  biblical  scholarship  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  much  to  say,  that  we  do  not  concur  in 
all  his  views,  for  we  never  yet  met  with  any  one  interpreter  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  into  all  whose  views  we  could  unreservedly 
enter.  Conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  some  prophecies  and  visions 
must  be  literally  and  some  symbolically  understood,  according  to 
the  difference  of  clearness  with  which  the  Spirit  designed  to 
afford  its  intimations  of  things  to  come,  we  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Fairbaim  exhibits  throughout  far  less  tolerance  of  any  literal 
interpretation,  and  far  more  uncompromising  hostility,  not  to  say 
animosity  against  it,  than  is  needed.  But  we  not  the  less  be- 
lieve that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  which  was  greatly 
wanted,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks,  which  will  give 
his  name  no  mean  place  among  the  Biblical  expositors  of  his 
country  and  language ;  and — what  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
him  and  to  us — which  has  cast  considerable  light  upon  one  of 
the  obscurest  portions  of  God's  Word. 

The  work  is  somewhat  unequal,  in  that  by  much  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  author's  attention  is  given  to  the  visions  and 
symbolical  prophecies,  while  the  other  parts  receive  compara- 
tively light  treatment.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  book 
would  be  materially  improved  by  a  more  equal  and  therefore 
more  adequate  investigation  of  all  the  details  of  Ezekiel's  utter- 
ances. An  author  may  be  right  in  giving  his  chief  considera- 
tion to  the  matters  with  which  he  feels  best  qualified  or  most 
inclined  to  deal :  but  in  a  separate  exposition  on  any  book  of 
Scripture,  where  the  writer  is  under  none  but  self-imposed  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  space,  the  reader  is  entitled  to  expect 
that  degree  of  completeness  which  shall  prevent  any  but  critical 
students  from  feeling  the  need  of  resort  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

The  same  feeling  of  incompleteness  is  also  left  upon  the 
mind  by  the  partial  character  of  the  translation.  Only  certain 
portions  of  the  book,  to  which  the  author  wishes  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention,  are  translated ;  and  these  portions  are  very 
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inconveniently  mixed  up  in  the  body  of  the  exposition,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  The  translations  afforded  are 
so  satisfactory  and  so  critically  exact,  that  we  the  more  strongly 
desire  that  a  complete  version  of  the  book  should  be  given.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  work  will  be  rendered  much  more  generally 
acceptable  by  these  enlargements,  and  will  be  the  better  qualified 
to  take  its  place  as  the  standard  English  work  on  Ezekiel. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Messrs.  Clarks' 
octavos  'j  but  in  going  through  it  we  have  observed  a  number  of 
misprints,  especially  in  proper  names,  which  bespeak  the  need 
of  increased  care  in  a  future  edition  of  the  work.  Persons  with 
such  experience  as  our  own,  however,  make  more  allowance  for 
these  things  than  unfledged  readers  and  reviewers,  who  usually 
make  much  noise  when  they  have  found  a  mare^s  nest  of  this 
sort.  Z. 


CEinCAL  REMAEES  UPON  THE  COMMON  TRANSLATION 
AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  MATT.  v.  21,  32. 

**  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  timei  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and 
'Whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment : 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause 
shaU  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and  whosoever  (ts  8*  &y)  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council :  but  whosoever  (hs  8*  &y)  shall  say,  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  qf  hell  fire." 

Do  these  words  denounce  a  threefold  grade  of  punishment 
against  a  threefold  grade  of  criminality  ?  Are  we  to  understand 
them  as  asserting  that  anger  without  just  cause  is  one  degree  of 
violation  of  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;"  one  term  of 
thoughtlessness  or  of  reproach,  another ;  and  another  abusive 
or  thoughtless  epithet,  another? — that  to  be  unjustly  angry  is 
less  criminal  than  to  call  a  brother,  Baca  ?  and  to  call  him  Baca, 
less  criminal  than  to  call  him,  Fool  ?  The  common  translation 
of  the  final  Si,  if  that  translation  be  correct,  would  seem  to 
warrant,  and  even  to  demand  the  supposition  :  for  whilst  it  is 
said  that  "  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  vrithout  a  cause 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Judgment/'  and  *^  Whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Council ;''  it  is 
added,  (as  if  the  offence  now  about  to  be  named  was  of  a  far 
more  flagrant  character  than  either  of  the  other  two,)  *^  but — 
Whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.'' 
The  word  Se,  (the  word  here  translated  ^' but")  is  however 
quite  as  often  employed  in  the  sense  of  and,  as  in  the  sense  of 
but.  Its  equivalent  is  but,  only  when  the  sentiment  which  it  serves 
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to  introduce  is  adversative  to  that  by  which  it  is  preceded.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  point  therefore  to  be  determined  is. 
Is  it  in  this  instance  adversative  ?  or  is  it  simply  continuative  ? 
To  me  it  appears  to  be  here  used  simply  as  continuative,  con* 
necting  the  second  of  our  Lord^s  declarations  (viz.,  "  Whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,''  with  the  third — ^viz.,  "  Who- 
soever shall  say.  Thou  fool/'  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  hi  of  the  preceding  clause  being  translated 
and*^  the  hk  of  this  (the  following  clause),  should  be  translated 
buiP  The  first  t^  S  av  being  translated,  ^^And  whosoever,'^  I 
would  therefore,  knowing  no  good  reason  why  I  should  not,  so 
translate  the  second.  Had  the  sentiment  implied  by  the  common 
translation,  (viz.,  that  to  call  a  brother,  Fool,  is  an  offence  of 
greater  malignity  than  to  call  him,  Raca,  or  greater  than  to  be 
angry  without  cause,)  been  the  sentiment  intended,  the  anti- 
thesis, one  would  think,  would  have  been  somewhat  more  de- 
cisively expressed.  If  hi  were  employed  at  all,  "0<rr^  Si  (instead 
of  a  second  *^09  S*  av),  or  El  Sk  rk,  or  some  such  variation  of 
expression,  would  most  probably  have  been  employed ;  such  as 
would  decisively  have  in^cated  that  the  final  clause  was  directly 
antithetical  to  the  clauses  that  preceded.* 

It  is  quite  true  that,  whether  we  translate  the  particle  re- 
ferred to,  "  but/'  or  "  and/'  the  greater  punishment — the  pun- 
ishment of  hell — so  long  as  we  give  to  the  various  expressions 
of  the  verse  a  strictly  literal  interpretation,  would  stiU  appear 
to  be  denounced  against  him  only  who  shall  call  his  brother, 
"  Fool  /'  he  that  shall  call  him,  "  Raca,''  being  represented  as 

a  In  sentences  consistingi  like  the  present,  of  three  or  more  saccessiye  clauses, 
the  repeated  ^4  is,  I  believe,  seldom  if  ever  used  adversatively.  **  All  things  are 
yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's  (^fitis  5^  Xpitrrov),  imii  Christ  is  God's  (Xptarhs  5^  Ocov)." 
1  Cor.  iii.  23.  "  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh ;  but  (dxx£)  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh 
of  men,  and  another  (AWri  8c)  flesh  of  beasts,  and  another  (&AAi}  Sc)  of  fishes,  and 
another  (J&Wti  ^f)  of  burds."  1  Cor.  xv.  39.  **  Knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  (i4)  patience,  experience,  and  (p()  experience,  hope ;  and  (8c)  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed.''  Rom.  v.  3,  4.  "  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed  ?  and  (hf)  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  (pe)  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  (pi)  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?"  Rom.  x.  14.  **  Now  this  I  say  that  every  one  of 
you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  (64)  I  of  Apollos ;  and  (Sc)  I  of  Cephas ;  and  (8^  I 
of  Christ.''  1  Cor.  i.  12.  '*  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteous- 
ness ?  and  (8^  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  and  (pe)  what  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?"  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  repeated  8^  is  clearly  a  particle  of  mere  c(mtinuatioii, 
and  requires  to  be  translated  **  and"  Consistency  demands  that  we  give  to  the  re- 
peated 8€  the  like  translation  in  the  verses  now  before  us.  Its  equivalent,  as  already 
said,  is  **  but,**  only  when  used  adversatively ;  as  in  the  second  clause  of  bi-membnd 
sentences — as  in  the  expression,  for  instance,  **  But  /say  unto  you,"  occurring  in 
the  second  of  these  verses,  where  the  "  /"  is  antithetical  to  the  "  them  qfold  time," 
named  in  the  former  verse ;  or,  if  tois  apxalon  be  translated  as  a  dative,  to  the 
understood  subject  of  the  verb  ^ftiiBri. 
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in  danger,  not  of  hell,  but  of  the  '^  Council  f'  and  he  that  shall 
be  angry  without  cause  as  in  danger,  not  of  heU,  but  of  the 
*'  Judgment.^'  But  our  Lord^s  language  often  meant  more  than 
the  mere  letter  would  imply.  The  people  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  were  a  carnal  people — a  people,  who  with  reference  to 
spiritual  good  and  evil  were  dull  of  apprehension  and  slow  to 
feel ;  but  who,  though  callous  with  reference  to  the  things  of  an 
unseen  future  were  quick  to  appreciate  earthly  good  and  earthly 
evil.  Upon  men  of  this  character,  figurative  language,  provided 
they  had  sufficient  intelligence  or  enlightenment  to  know  that 
the  language  made  use  of  was  symbolical  (and  this  they  might 
have  known),  and  that  it  spoke  of  higher  and  greater  things 
than  was  expressed  by  the  mere  letter  of  the  words,  was  better 
fitted  than  any  other  to  make  a  strong  impression.  If  then  the 
Si  be  (as  supposed)  continuative,  the  three  several  phrases,  *'the 
Judgment,'^  ''the  Council,"  and  "hell  fire,*'  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  virtually  synonymous ;  the  two  former,  "  the  Judg- 
ment,'*  and  "  the  Council,*'  expressing  parabolically  the  account 
that  shall  be  rendered,  whilst  the  latter  of  them  expresses  the 
penalty  incurred.  Each  one  of  the  offences  specified  being  alike 
specified  as  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  him  that  shall  call  his  brother.  Fool,  is  then^ 
in  effect,  denounced  as  much  against  him  who  shall  call  him, 
Baca,  or  who  shall  be  angry  against  him  without  cause,  as 
against  him  who  shall  call  him.  Fool.  Adopting,  therefore, 
the  translation  above  suggested  (i.  e.,  translating  the  Si  of  each 
successive  89  8*  ai/ ''  anrf**  instead  of ''  but/')  and  understanding 
the  three  phrases,  "  the  Judgment,'*  "  the  Council,"  and  ''  hell 
fire,"  if  not  in  letter  yet  in  spirit,  as  synonymous,  the  sentiment 
of  this  declaration  of  our  Lord's  will  no  longer  be  that  to  call  a 
brother.  Fool,  is  more  criminal  than  to  call  him,  Raca,  or  more 
criminal  than  causeless  anger ;  but  that  to  be  angry  without  a 
cause,  or  to  call  a  brother,  Baca,  or  to  call  him.  Fool,  being 
ahke  a  breach  of  the  command  in  question,  are  alike  deserving 
of  God's  wrath  and  condemnation. 

It  is  common  for  commentators  to  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  greater  penalty  which  (as  these  verses  are  commonly  under- 
stood) is  supposed  to  be  denounced  against  him,  and  him  only, 
who  called  his  brother.  Fool,  by  understanding  the  word  "Fool" 
as  meaning  more  than  is  expressed  by  that  word  in  its  common 
acceptation. 

"  The  word  'fool,* "  says  Whitby,  "  both  in  Scripture  and  in  Jewish 
phrase,  signifies  a  profane  and  toicked  fellow,  or  as  we  say,  a  hell-hound  j 
as  in  these  words  ^s.  xiv,  1),  •  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is 
no  God.'     This  then,"  he  continues,  *'  may  be  the  import  of  these  words ; 
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He  that  is  guilty  of  unjust  and  causeless  anger,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the 
anger  and  judgment  of  God ;  he  that  publicly  reviles  his  brother,  sball 
be  obnoxious  to  the  public  censure  of  the  council ;  he  that  represents  and 
censures  him  as  a  child  of  hell,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  hell  fire." 

"Eaca  (Thou  empty  fellow)/'  says  Henry,  "is  a  scornful  word  and 
comes  from  pride;  Thou  fool  (i.e.,  Thou  wicked  man.  Thou  reprobate),  is 
a  spiteful  word  and  comes  from  hatred.  The  former  speaks  of  a  man  as 
without  sense ;  this  (in  Scripture  language)  speaks  of  a  man  as  without 
grace, — and  the  more  the  reproach  touches  his  spiritual  condition,  the 
worse  it  is.  The  former  is  a  haughty  taunting  of  our  brother ;  this,  a 
malicious  censuring  and  condemnation  of  him  as  abandoned  of  God,*' 

"  *  Thou  fool,*  i.e.,  Thou  graceless,  wicked  villain.  Wicked  men  are 
so  often  called  fools  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
David  and  Solomon,  that  the  appellation  in  the  Jewish  language  signifies, 
not  so  much  a  weak,  thoughtless  creature,  as  a  man  deliberately  guilty  of 
some  heinous  crime ;  or  in  one  word  a  villain.  Mr.  Blair  thinks  that 
fiwpe  (Thou  fool)  answers  to  Rakehell;  but  that  being  only  applied  to  a 
debauchee,  seems  too  contracted." — ^Doddridge. 

**  Mw/>6  answers  to  our  *  wretch'  or  '  villain  ;*  so  the  Hebrew  ba  which 
in  Ps.  xiv.  1  denotes  *  a  despiser  of  God.' " — ^Bloomfield. 

"  This  term  (jnwpe,  Thou  fool)  expresses  more  than  want  of  wisdom. 
It  is  expressive  of  the  highest  guilt.  It  had  been  conmionly  used  to  de- 
note those  who  were  idolaters  (vide  Deut.  xxii.  21,  *  She  hath  wrought 
folly  in  Israel ') ;  and  also  one  who  is  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  vide  Josh, 
vii.  15,  'He  hath  wrought /o%  in  Israel;'  and  Ps.  xiv.  1,  'The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.'  " — Barnes. 

"  Thou  fool — i.  e.,  Thou  wicked  and  abandoned  profligate." — Scott. 

"  Thou  fool — i.  e.,  Thou  miscreant." — Campbell. 

"  Thou  fool — i,  e.,  Thou  rebel,  i.  q.,  rno." — Bishop  Pearce. 

But  the  circumstance  that  in  Scripture  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  as  'fools/  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  that  anything 
more  is  meant  by  the  word  than  that  which  in  public  estimation 
it  is  understood  as  meaning.  The  alone  meaning  of  any  word 
is  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  convention  and  by  custom. 
Every  wicked  man  is  indeed  a  fool;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
fool  and  wicked  are  synonymous.*    Non  omnis  equtis  equa. 

i  The  word  yi<iop6s  is  so  common,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  qaote  instances 
to  prove  that  the  common  translation  ''fool''  is  thoroughly  correct.  As  commen- 
tators have  expressed  themselves  so  strongly  in  disparagement  thereof,  it  may  be  as 
well  however  to  subjoin  a  few. 

**  Nothing  (says  Lucian)  prevents  a  rhetorician,  or  a  geometrician,  or  a  smith, 
from  practising  his  art  even  though  he  be  a  fool;  but  no  man  that  is  a  fool  can  be  a 
parasite.'* — De  Paraait.,  c.  25. 

"  He  (Demonax)  recommended  a  certain  orator  who  declaimed  ill,  diligently  to 
exercise  his  art.  *  That  I  do,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  am  always  rehearsing  to  myself.' 
<  No  wonder,  then,'  said  Demonax,  '  that  you  speak  as  you  do,  having  a  fool  for 
your  hearer.'  " — Demon.,  c.  36. 

*'  *  Do  you  think,'  said  he  to  some  who  asked  him  if  he  ate  cakes,  *  that  bees 
make  honeycombs  for  fooh?*  " — Ibid.,  c.  52 
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If  then  the  above  remarks  be  just,  i.e.,  if  the  Si  of  the  final 
clause  will  bear  to  be  translated  as  proposed,  and  if  the  terms, 
^^  in  danger  of  the  Judgment,"  and  "  in  danger  of  the  Council/'  may 
be  regarded  as  parabolical  expressions  denoting,  though  in  varied 
phrase,^  the  equal  exposedness  of  those  spoken  of  to  the  anger 
and  judgment  of  him  against  whom  they  had  offended,  it  will 
follow  that  the  doctrine  taught  is  not  that  whilst  one  degree  of 
offence  against  God^s  laws  exposes  to  hell  fire,  a  less  degree 
renders  a  man  amenable  only  to  human  censure,  or  to  human 
punishment;  nor  yet  (as  supposed  by  Doddridge,  Hammond, 
Orotius,  Barnes,  and  by  commentators  generally)  that  a  lighter 
punishment,  corresponding  in  some  respect  to  that  inflicted  by 
the  common  courts  of  judicature,  will  hereafter  be  awarded  by 

** '  Ofool  /*  said  Socrates,  '  do  you  not  think  that  the  beautiful,  when  they  kiss 
you,  instil  a  something  which  you  do  not  see  ?'  " — Xen.  Mem,t  i.  3,  13. 

<*  I  am  somewhat  timid,  I  confess  ;  but  in  other  respects  you  will  not  find  me  a 
fool."— Ait.  Epict.,  ii.  21,  1. 

*'  To  the  physician  who  should  learnedly  discourse  to  his  patient  respecting  his 
disease,  'Fool/*  you  would  say,  'thou  art  not  curing  thy  patient,  but  instructing 
him,  as  though  he  wished,  not  to  be  well,  but  himself  to  become  a  physician.*' — 
Plat.  Leg.,  ix.  857  d. 

"  Do  not  insult  me,  Jbo/."— Luc.  Ocyp.y  v.  667. 

Additional  instances  might  be  given ;  but  they  reaUy  s^m  to  be  altogether  need- 
less.   The  above  sufficiently  disprove  the  supposition  that  the  word  is  equivalent  to 

*  Wicked,'  or  to  such  indecorous  expressions  as  'hell-hound,'  'hell-rake,'  and  the  like. 

The  following  are  from  the  New  Testament : — 

"  Ye  fools  and  blind !  for  whether  is  greater  ?  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanc- 
tifieth  the  gold  ?  Ye  fools  and  blind  I  for  whether  is  greater?  the  gift,  or  the  altar 
that  sanctifieth  the  gift  ?"--Matt.  xxiii.  17,  19. 

**  He  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man.*' — Matt.  vii.  26. 

**  And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish.'' — Matt.  xxv.  2. 

''  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may 
be  wise."-— 1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

"  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake ;  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ." — 1  Cor.  iv.  10. 

The  following  instances  of  Raca^  a  word  differing  in  signification,  but  littie  if  at 
aU  from  the  Greek  expression  M<op4,  are  given  ftx)m  Lightfoot ; — 

"  One  having  returned  to  repentance,  his  wife  said  to  him,  '  RacOf  if  it  be  ap- 
pointed you  to  repent,  the  very  girdle  wherewith  you  gird  yourself  shall  not  be  your 
own.'  "—Tanchum^  fol.  5,  2. 

**  A  heathen  said  to  an  Israelite,  'Very  suitable  food  is  made  ready  for  you  at 
my  house.'     'What  is  it?  saith  the  other.'    To  which  he  replied,  *  Swine's  flesh.' 

*  Itaea'  saith  the  Jew,  '  I  must  not  eat  of  clean  beasts  with  you.' " — Vnd.^  fol.  18. 4. 

"  A  king's  daughter  was  married  to  a  certain  dirty  fellow.  He  commands  her  to 
stand  by  him  as  a  mean  servant,  and  to  be  his  butler.  '  Bjoca'  she  said,  '  I  am  a 
king's  daughter.'  "—Midras,  Till,  upon  Psalm  cxxxvii. 

"  One  of  the  scholars  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  made  sport  with  the  teaching  of  his 
master ;  but  returning  at  last  to  a  sober  mind,  '  Teach  thou, '  saith  he,  '  O  master, 
for  thou  art  worthy  to  teach ;  for  I  have  found  and  seen  that  which  thou  hast  taught.* 
To  whom  he  replied,  '  Baca,  thou  hadst  not  believed  unless  thou  hadst  seen.'  "— 
Ibid.,  fol.  38,  4. 

"  A  certain  captain  saluted  a  religious  man  praying  in  the  way,  who  saluted  him 
not  again.  He  waited  till  he  had  done  his  prayer,  and  saith  to  him,  '  Baca,  it  is 
written  in  your  law,'  &c."--Bfl*.  Ber.,  fol.  32,  2. 

<^  Agreeably  to  the  style  of  parallelistic  phraseology. 
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God  to  him  that  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother  without  cause ; 
a  severer,  corresponding  to  those  inflicted  by  the  Sanhedrim  or 
"  council,''  to  him  that  shall  call  his  brother,  Baca ;  and  a  yet 
severer,  corresponding  to  that  of  being  burnt  alive  by  fire, 
to  him  that  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  or  to  him  who  shall  say. 
Thou  rebel,  or  the  like.^  Nor  can  we  even  suppose,  nor 
need  we  (unless  the  final  Si  be  translated  butjj  that  our  Lord 
meant  to  teach  that  to  call  a  brother.  Fool,  was  a  greater 
offence  than  to  call  him,  Baca,  or  greater  than  to  be  angry 
without  cause.  To  interpret  our  Lord's  words  thus  literally, 
would  be  to  apply  to  his  exposition  of  the  law  the  narrow  and 
very  principle  of  interpretation  which  it  is  the  very  object  of 
that  exposition  to  condemn.  Some  doubtless  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes,  and  some  with  few;  'he  that  knew  his 
Lord's  win  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to 
his  will,  with  many  stripes;'  'he  that  knew  not,  with  few.' 
But  in  our  Lord's  exposition  of  the  precepts  of  the  law,  a  more 
important  end  appears  to  have  been  the  end  in  view,  than  to 
teach  that  for  grades  of  criminality  there  should  be  correspond* 
ing  grades  of  punishment.  The  end  in  view  (and  clearly  a  more 
important  end)  appears  to  have  been  this ;  viz.,  to  teach  us, 
by  parabolical  expressions  drawn  from  common  life,  that  any 
offence  whatever  against  the  law  of  God  exposed  to  the  wrath 

^  "  Oar  Saviour,  in  this  verse,  pursues  an  analogy  between  the  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  Jewish  courts,  and  the  punishments  of  a  future  life.  Whosoever  shews 
causeless  anger  shall  be  in  danger  of  '  the  Judgment/  or  of  a  punishment  eorret^ 
ponding  to  the  capital  punishment  imposed  by  the  Lesser  Council,  Whoever  caEs 
his  brother,  Raca  (vain  or  worthless),  shall  incur  a  punishment  answering  to  that  qf 
stoning,  inflicted  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Great  Council  of  Seventy-Two,  But  who- 
soever violently  rails  at  his  neighbour,  shall  be  subject  to  a  most  grievous  punishment 
corresponding  to  that  qf  burning  alive  in  the  valley  qf  Hinnom"  (Hammond  and 
Grotius). — Mant  and  D'Oyly. 

*'  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  without  just  cause  be  angry  with  his 
brother  so  as  secretly  to  wish  him  evil,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the  Judgment,  i.  e., 
shall  be  liable  to  a  worse  punishment  from  God  than  any  that  your  common  courts  qf 
judicature  can  inflict ;  and  whosoever  to  his  secret  anger  shall  add  opprobrious  and 
contemptuous  words, — whosoever,  for  instance,  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  i.  e,. 
Thou  worthless,  empty  fellow, — shall  be  exposed  to  yet  more  terrible  effects  of  tiie 
divine  resentment,  that  will  as  far  exceed  the  former,  as  that  inflicted  by  the  San- 
hedrim or  Council  exceeds  that  inflicted  by  irtferior  courts ;  but  whosoever  shall 
presume  to  say  to  his  brother,  Thoxx  fool,  t.  e..  Thou  graceless,  wicked  villain, — there- 
by impeaching  his  moral  character,  as  well  as  reflecting  on  his  intellectual,  shall  be 
obnoxious  to  theflre  of  hell,  i,  e.,  to  a  future  punishment,  more  dreadful  even  than 
that  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the  valley  qjfHinnom.** — Doddridge. 

**  He  that  hates  his  brother  without  a  cause,  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  sixth 
commandment ;  and  shall  be  punished  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  inflicted  by  the 
court  called  the  Court  of  Judgment,  He  that,  &c.,  shall  be  exposed  to  still  severer 
punishment,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  Sanhedrim  or  Council  inflicts.  But  he 
who  shall  load  his  brother  with  odious  appellations  and  abusive  language,  shall  incur 
the  severest  degree  of  punishment," — Barnes. 
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of  God ;  that  that  which  was  considered  venial  by  men  was 
held  to  be  criminal  by  God ;  that  all,  even  the  most  amiable, 
stood  in  need  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  that  by  works  no  flesh 
living  could  be  justified.  He  then  who,  in  any  respect,  however 
small^  offended  against  the  law  referred  to  in  the  verses  before  us 
(that  law  being  a  part  of  the  law  of  God),  must  have  been 
equally  exposed  to  the  tribunal  referred  to,  and  equally  to  the 
penalty  denounced.     ' 

I  would  therefore  translate  and  paraphrase  the  verses  before 
us  thus, — 

**  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;  and  WhosoevCT  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Judgment. 

'^  But  I  say  unto  yon.  That  whosoever  is  an^  with  his  Inrotfaer  with- 
out  a  cause,  shall  he  in  danger  of  the  Judgment  [viz.,  of  God] ;  and  who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Council 
[viz.,  of  God]  ;  and  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  [God's]  heU-fire." 

Of  course  the  words  herein  mentioned  need  not  be  supersti- 
tiously  supposed  to  be  necessarily  sinful,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  and  of  themselves.  Our  Lord  himself  scrupled  not  to 
upbraid  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  /uucopoi  (fools) ; — "  Ye  fools 
and  blind  (jioDpoX  koX  Ti/<^\ot),  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold 
or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold?^^  Matt,  xxiii.  17;  and 
St.  Paul,  without  scruple,  makes  use  of  its  equivalent  a(l>p(ov 
when  he  says  (1  Cor.  xv.  36),  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sow- 
est  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.^'  (See  also  Alford,  in  loc.) 
It  is  sufficient  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  selected  in  order 
thereby  the  more  impressively  to  teach  us  that  the  lightness  or 
supposed  lightness  even  of  our  lightest  words,  uttered  in  sin, 
will  be  utterly  unavailing  to  exempt  us  from  the  liabilities  in- 
curred by  our  every  offence  against  God's  law,  however  small; 
and  to  warn  us  that  even  in  such  light  words  as  '^  Fool  '^  and 
"  Raca'^  there  may  be  sin,  even  though  sin  may  be  not  at  all 
suspected.  Grod  is  merciful  indeed ;  but  his  mercy  is  not  shewn 
by  overlooking  any  offence  whatever,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
small.  Upon  the  ground  of  the  perfection  of  the  satisfaction 
and  righteousness  of  Him  upon  whom  faith  relies,  as  the  alone 
"  name  under  heaven  given  amongst  men  whereby  we  must  be 
Saved,'*  all  sin  may  be  forgiven ;  but  upon  the  ground  that  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  penalties  of  our  violations  of  God's 
law,  would  in  any  instance  be  unjust,  not  one. 

J.  C.  K. 
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DE.  TREGELLES  IN  ANSWER  TO  W.  S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Journal  of  Sacfed  Literature* 
Mt  deab  Sir, — I  shall  not  trespass  to  a  greater  extent  on  your  space 
than  is  absolutely  needful,  in  the  remarks  which  the  letter  of  W.  S.  in  your 
last  number  calls  forth. 

I  wish  to  assure  W.  S.  that,  while  fully  giving  him  credit  for  his  per- 
sonal convictions  on  the  subject,  I  do  sincerely  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
precise  place  to  be  assigned  to  what  he  understands  to  be  internal  goodness 
of  a  reading.  The  best  supported  reading  may  be  that  for  which  the  evi- 
dence is  numerically  the  weaker ;  but  if  we  make  mere  goodness  (or  what 
is  supposed  to  be  such)  the  criterion,  we  reject  all  sound  criticism ;  for  be 
it  remembered  that  copyists  and  correctors  had  a  peculiar  fancy  to  intro- 
duce "  good  "  readings  wherever  they  could,  and  it  is  to  the  mischievous 
industry  of  these  comparative  modems  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  vast 
number  of  the  various  readings  that  trouble  us. 

The  real  "  internal  goodness  "  of  a  reading  is  something  very  different 
from  what  W.  S.  defines.  I  mean  "  internal  goodness  "  as  spoken  of  by 
Griesbach  and  others.  It  is  not  a  mere  supposed  fitness  for  the  passage ; 
it  is  not  the  excellent  doctrinal  sense  or  the  logical  neatness  that  evinces 
it ;  but  it  is  far  more  its  general  character  when  contrasted  with  readings 
which  shew  the  results  of  what  has  been  done  by  careless  or  improving 
copyists.  A  difficult  reading  has  per  se  far  more  real  internal  goodness 
than  an  easy  one ;  this  of  course  admits  of  some  examination,  for  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  words  to  call  a  mere  blunder  a  "  difficult  reading." 

I  hope  that  this  wiU  shew  W.  S.  where  it  is  that  we  differ.  And  now 
as  to  Rom.  v.  1.  I  must  say  most  distinctly  that  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondent  are  quite  enough  to  shew,  not  that  exofiep  is  the  true  reading, 
but  that  it  is  just  one  of  those  plausible  readings  which  a  copyist  would 
be  likely  to  introduce ;  he  might  think  the  0  a  blunder,  and  thus  by  his 
officiousness  bring  in  one  of  those  easy  readings,  which  (even  if  the  evi- 
dence had  been  equal)  would  have  been  at  least  suspected. 

But  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  re-state  the  evidence  which 
shews  that  ^xofiev  is  a  reading  for  which  no  very  ancient  evidence  can  be 
found.  Pamellius  seems  to  have  led  W.  S.  very  far  astray  as  to  Tertul- 
lian ;  that  Father  says  that  the  apostle  "  teaches  that  the  justified  have 
peace  with  God  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  not  from  the  law.'*  How 
Pamellius  could  excogitate  from  Tertullian's  habere  an  argument  for 
habemua  and  against  haheamus,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  question  is 
only  about  law  and/at^A.  I  add  as  to  Tertullian,  that  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  his  citations  would  press  him  as  a  decisive  witness 
to  a  reading. 

And  now  one  word  on  W.  S.'s  remarks  on  the  rendering  of  ixw^ev. 
He  says,  "  That  obligation  should  be  denoted  by  the  subjunctive  mood  in 
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a  principal  sentence  was  a  sufficiently  startling  announcement."  To  what 
does  this  refer?  To  Mr.  Green's  use  of  "ought"  in  rendering  certain 
passages,  in  which  W.  S.  says  that  "  should  or  am  to  "  would  be  much 
better ;  let  this  be  granted :  but  what  then  P  "  Ought,"  as  used  by  Mr. 
Green,  was  employed  in  no  stronger  sense ;  and  thus  all  that  was 
"  startling  "  in  the  few  and  brief  remarks  that  I  made  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  idea  of  "  obligation "  being  denoted  by  the  subjunctive  is  part  of 
W.  S.'s  comfnentaryj  the  word  employed  was  "  ought "  in  the  same  sense 
as  W.  S.'s  "  should  "  or  "  am  to."  If  this  use  of  the  subjunctive  does  not 
apply  to  the  case ;  if  it  means  **  let  us  have  peace  with  God,"  and  no 
more ;  still  there  is  no  difficulty,  unless  we  choose  to  make  one,  by  doubt- 
ing that  "  peace  with  God  "  can  apply  to  conscious  feeling.  On  this  I 
wiU  not  enter  farther,  for  I  think  that  it  is  not  needed ;  and  such  an  ap- 
plication is  not  only  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  orthodox  beHef  of  Chris- 
tians, but  it  is  habitual  in  their  phraseology.  I  suppose  that  I  need  not 
remind  W.  S.  how  much  the  point  was  debated  in  Scotland  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  TFhether  a  person  toko  liad  not  conscious  peouce  with  Ood  in 
his  oum  soul  was  justified  ^  faith  at  all.  This  text  was /ought  over,  and 
as  many  theologians  in  Scotland  rightly  thought  that  the  conscious  pos- 
session of  felt  peace  could  not  be  predicated  of  every  justified  person,  the 
idea  was  excluded  from  this  verse. 

I  cannot  follow  W.  S.  in  his  long  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  partly 
because  I  do  not  yet  understand  them.  I  will  point  out  one  statement 
that  I  cannot  comprehend.  W.  S.  (p.  215),  after  speaking  of  Adam's 
body,*  draws  a  contrast  as  to  that  of  Christ ;  of  the  latter  he  says,  "  That 
of  the  Saviour,  on  the  contrary,  although  in  other  respects  like  our  own, 
yet  as  it  had  a  heavenly  origin,'^  &c.  Wkat  had  "  a  heavenly  origin  ?" 
Our  Lord's  person  was  from  heaven,  but  his  body  (holy  and  sinless)  was 
human,  consubstantial  to  ours.  I  suppose  that  W.  S.  used  these  words 
without  considering  their  meaning ;  but  as  they  stand  they  seem  as  if  they 
were  put  in  opposition  to  the  common  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  took  part  of  the  same  flesh  aud  blood  as  his  brethren :  "  the 
Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance.'^ 
(Art.  ii.  Church  of  England.)  K  the  words  which  I  quoted  as  to  the 
"  heavenly  origin  "  of  Christ's  body  were  not  intended  to  contradict  this 
doctrine  of  the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord,  they  were  (as  I  suppose  them 
to  have  been)  simply  a  mistake. 

W.  S.  says  (p.  216),  "The  New  Testament  Scriptures  «?^5  collected  into 
one  codex  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  with  whom  Irenaeus  was  contemporary." 

In  your  January  number,  however,  (p.  231)  he  said,  "  It  was  not  until 

a  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  what  W.  S.  says  of  Adam's  body,  "  having  in  itself 
no  principle  of  permanence,  without  an  act  of  Almighty  power,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  followed  his  continuance  in  allegiance,  but  which  he  forfeited  by  dis- 
obechence,  and  so  it  became  Qin\^6v.^*  If  it  became  mortal  through  disobedience, 
then  it  was  not  mortal  before ;  and  yet  W.  S.  says  directly  before,  Uiat  it  previously 
needed  some  act  of  Almighty  power  to  bestow  on  it  a  principle  of  permanence. 
Perhaps  we  shall  next  hear  of  the  mortality  of  the  angels.  In  answer  to  W.  S.'s 
contradictory  statement,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Scripture,  '*  By  one  man's  dis- 
obedience sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 
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tliey  (the  New  Testament  books)  were  collected  into  one  that  a  belief  in 
their  verbal  inspiration  equally  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  began 
to  be  entertained ;  and  this  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  place  sooner  thitt 
towards  the  middle  qf  the  third  century." 

Thus,  on  W.  S.'s  own  shewing,  they  were  not  collected  in  the  time  oi 
TertuUian  and  Irenseus,  both  of  whom  are  therefore  good  witnesses  that  a 
belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  "  began  to  be  en- 
tertained "  at  a  time  when  W.  S.  does  not  acknowledge  its  existence :  the 
assertion  that  such  a  thing  had  not  beffun  to  be  believed  at  a  given  time, 
is  sufficiently  disproved  (as  I  did  disprove  it)  by  shewing  that  some  had 
already  beffun  to  believe  it.  "  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century," 
was  th^  time  specified  by  W.  S.;  and  when  that  was  answered,  an  earlier 
time  is  chosen.  In  fact  it  is  dear  that  W.  S.  did  not  rightly  consider, 
when  he  made  his  latter  statements,  what  he  had  previously  said ;  and 
thus  he  has  inadvertently  shifted  the  ground  of  discussion.  He  will  sec 
this  himself  when  he  looks  at  his  two  letters  together.  He  forgot  the 
force  of  the  words  "  began  to  be  entertained,"  and  that  he  had  specified 
"  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;"  this  date  is  quite  early  enough :  the 
New  Testament  books  were  not  collected  in  the  days  of  TertuUian. 

I  cannot  now  go  into  the  subject  of  the  Patristic  citations  at  all  fiilly, 
nor  indeed  am  I  called  on  so  to  do.  Scmie  of  the  Fathers  quote  accu- 
rately enough,  some  very  loosely,  and  some  cite  as  Scripture  what  is  not 
in  the  Bible  at  all.  jiU  these  modes  of  citation  may  be  met  with,  in  mo- 
dem sermons,  though  not  perhaps  with  as  little  regard  to  verbal  accuracy 
as  prevailed  before  the  days  of  printed  Bibles  and  Concordances.  How 
vasRj popular  texts  now  are  not  too  much  like  any  part  of  Scripture? — 
for  instance,  "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be  ;**  and  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus."  But  though  the  Patristic  citation  is  often  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  these  and  similar  texts,  the  enormous  quantity  that  is  accurate^ 
quoted  must  not  be  overlooked.  Origen  alone  cites  with  consideraMe 
accuracy  more  than  half  the  New  Testament,  besides  much  that  is  loose. 

I  trust  that  W.  S.  will  take  my  remarks  in  good  part,  as  intended  by 
me.  I  have  addressed  him  through  you  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  would 
if  he  were  personal]^  known  to  me  and  conversing  with  me  in  my  study. 

I  remain,  yours  feithftdly, 
Plymouth,  Dec,  ith,  1851.  S.  P.  Tebgelles. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  The  Elements  of  the  Gospel 
Harmony :  with  a  Catena  on  Inspiration  from  the  Writings  qf  the  Ante- 
Nkene  Fathers"  by  my  Mend,  the  Eev.  B.  F.  Westcott, M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  This  valuable  and  seasonable  little  book 
contains  much  that  is  fitted  to  establish  the  mind  of  a  believer  as  to  the 
full  authority  of  the  Gospel  narratives :  to  any  one  who  questions  whether 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  always  held 
by  the  Church,  I  would  particularly  recommend  Mr.  Westcott's  Catena, 


ON  THE  TAXING  MENTIONED  IN  LUKE  ii.  1—3. 

Sir, — The  following  remarks  on  Luke  ii.  1 — 3  were  written  long  before 
the  last  long  and  elaborate  article  on  the  passage  appeared  in  your  Journal; 
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and  in  reference  to  some  former  notices  of  it  which  you  had  published.  It 
may  perhaps  aiford  some  support  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  that  they 
have  been  reached  from  two  Cerent  and  independent  quarters ;  the  views 
advocated  with  much  ability  in  the  one  being  very  similar  to  those  stated 
in  the  other.  Should  you  deem  it  of  any  moment,  the  communication 
now  sent  may  be  given  in  your  next  number,  as  confirmatory  of  that  in 
your  last.  Yours,  &c. 

Luke  ii.  1 — 3. 

The  first  three  verses  of  Luke's  Grospel,  involving  an  apparent  contra- 
diction to  a  statement  in  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  have  afforded 
scope  for  no  little  discussion,  and  many  ingenious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Into  the  examination  of  these  it  would  be 
tedious,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  enter.  But  a  few  simple  remarks^ 
suggested  by  the  independent  consideration  of  the  passage,  may  tend  to 
throw  some  degree  of  light  on  it.  In  our  translation  it  reads  as  follows : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from 
Csesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  (And  this  taxing 
was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.)  And  all  went  to 
be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city." 

First,  then,  this  version  seems  to  be  incorrect.  There  is  no  mention 
made  by  the  evangelist  of  "  taxing."  AU  that  his  words  imply  is  that  a 
decree  was  issued  by  Augustus  for  the  enrolment  or  for  a  census  of  Judea. 
The  object  for  which  this  enrolment  was  to  be  made  is  not  stated ;  and 
perhaps  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  a  taxation  had  it  not  been  for 
the  narrative  of  Josephus,  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Judea  was  taxed 
while  Cyrenius  was  president  of  Syria.  The  census  ordered  by  Augustus 
and  referred  to  by  Luke,  may  have  been  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  the  population. 

Next ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  second  verse  is  a 
parenthesis.  This  seems  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  denied.  Were  it  wanting,  no  deficiency  would  be  felt  in  the 
sacred  text.  It  must  have  been  thrown  in  therefore  with  the  design  of 
explaining  what  went  before ;  and  the  object  of  it  probably  was  to  obviate 
the  very  objection  which  it  is  now  brought  to  support.  As  a  decree  was 
issued,  but  no  enrolment  took  place,  then  the  truth  of  Luke's  statement 
might  have  been  denied,  and  to  guard  against  this  he  tells  us  that  the 
decree  was  not  fully  executed  till  several  years  afterwards. 

Again ;  what  seems  to  have  misled  expositors,  is  their  supposing  that 
there  were  two  censuses  made  under  Augustus,  one  just  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  another  under  the  presidency  of  Cyrenius ;  and  that  the 
evangelist  confounds  the  two  together.  But  there  is  no  mistake  of  the 
kind  in  his  narrative.  His  purpose  plainly  is  to  distinguish  betwixt  the 
decree  and  the  execution  of  it.  The  one  was  issued  at  the  time  specified 
by  the  sacred  historian,  but  the  other  did  not  take  place  till  many  years 
afterwards.  Something,  although  what  it  was  is  not  said,  had  interfered 
to  interrupt  or  suspend  the  design ;  and  no  opportunity  of  carrying  it 
into  complete  effect  had  occurred  till  the  time  that  Cyrenius  was  appointed 
governor  of  Syria.  The  contrast  betwixt  the  decree  and  the  fulfilment  of 
it  appears  to  be  the  key  which  unlocks  the  whole  mystery ;  and  if  the 
passage  is  read  under  this  remark,  it  will  be  seen  that  evei-ything  is  quite 
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plain.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree 
fix)m  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world — ^the  whole  of  Judea — should  be 
enrolled;  (the  enrolment  itself — ^not  taxing — ^was  first  completed  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.)  And  aU  went  to  be  enrolled,  every  one 
into  his  own  city." 

Further ;  we  have  not  referred  to  any  of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
formed  for  removing  the  seeming  difficulty.  Some  of  them — such  as  that 
of  Dr.  Davidson,  which  you  very  justly  reject  (/.  8.  X.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  361) — 
are  contrary  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  others  do  not  serve 
the  end  for  which  they  were  proposed.  Your  own  seems  very  much  to 
resemble  that  now  brought  forward ;  only  the  latter  appears  a  little  more 
simple.  It  gets  rid  of  the  obstacle  caused  by  the  mention  of  taxation. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  historian ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  any  good  reason  why  the  verb  should  in  the  first 
and  third  verses  be  translated  "  enrol,"  and  the  noun  in  the  second  be 
rendered  "  the  taxing."  Besides,  it  places  the  distinction,  as  the  sacred 
writer  intended  it,  betwixt  the  decree  and  the  execution  of  it,  which  took 
place  at  very  different  times;  and  it  removes,  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  what  many  have  been  pleased  to  represent  as  a  contradiction 
betwixt  the  statement  of  Scripture  and  the  truth  of  history. 


EEV.  E.  W.  GEINEIELD  AND  HIS  KEVIEWEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Journal  of  Sticred  Literature* 
SiE, — As  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  my 
learned  reviewer,  in  your  number  of  last  January  (p.  89),  to  bring  against 
me  any  false  or  malicious  misrepresentation,  I  beg  leave  to  correct  an 
erroneous  misstatement  of  a  passage  in  my  Apology.  "  It  is  a  mistake  of 
Mr.  Grinfield  to  say  (p.  57)  that  we  have  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment buried  under  endless  appeals  of  comparatively  modem  Oriental 
dialects,  and  that  the  small  portion  of  Hebrew  which  we  really  possess  is 
stifled  under  the  load  of  Arabic  and  Coptic,  which  few  can  read  and  still 
fewer  imderstand."  He  then  observes,  after  paying  me  a  very  undeserved, 
compliment,  "  that  my  adversaries  could  make  use  of  this  statement  to 
accuse  me  of  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of 
little  esteem  for  the  original  text  of  the  Bible." 

Now,  if  any  one  turns  to  my  Apology,  he  will  find  that  I  was  not 
speaking  of  the  ** Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,"  but  of  the  writings  of 
Paulas,  Ewald,  Eichhom,  and  Gesenius.  My  learned  reviewer  cannot  be 
justified  in  confounding  a  strong  aversion  to  German  or  American  com- 
mentators with  a  profound  veneration  of  biblical  Hebrew.  Whoever  looks 
into  the  context  wiU  at  once  perceive,  that  the  entire  force  of  the  para- 
graph was  directed,  not  against  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  but  against  the  daring  and  presumptuous  criticisms  which  have  been 
framed  on  "  the  obscure  and  mazy  erudition  "  of  modem  neologists. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Brighton,  Oct  4,  1851.  E.  W.  Geinfield. 

*♦*  We  insert  this  letter  in  justice  to  Mr.  Grinfield ;  but  we  have  no 
immediate  access  to  the  reviewer,  who  is  now  on  the  continent. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Epidle  of  Paul  to  the  FhiUppians  and  the  General  Epistle  of  James, 
practicaillAf  and  Matorically  considered.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander. 
To  which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  and  its 
Signs.  By  the  same  Author.  Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  the  Eev. 
Alexander  Napiee,  M.A.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1851. 

The  late  Dr.  Neander  is  little  known  in  this  country  otherwise  than  as  a 
Church  historian ;  but  this  department  by  no  means  limited  his  range  of 
investigation,  and  there  are  in  existence,  published  and  unpublished,  a 
large  number  of  treatises,  dissertations,  and  lectures  of  his  on  matters  of 
general  biblical  and  theological  interest.  Most  English  readers  will  desire 
to  contemplate  this  great  author  under  an  aspect  new  to  them,  and  will 
feel  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Napier  for  enabling  them  to  form  acquaintance 
with  him  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  The  two  first  treatises  the  volume 
contains  do  not  take  the  ordinary  forms  of  expositions,  but  are  rather  essays 
or  lectures  upon  these  particular  books,  explaining  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  originated,  developing  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  enforcing 
it  with  much  pregnant  thought.  In  this  age,  when  few  writers  do  more 
than  repeat,  especially  in  Scripture  interpretation,  what  others  have  said 
long  before,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  one  who,  out  of  the  rich  fulness 
of  his  mind,  can  present  us  with  something  fresh,  ingenious,  and  that, 
even  when  not  new,  has  aU  the  aspects  of  newness  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  presented,  and  from  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

An  important  passage  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  these  ex- 
pository essays  developes  the  principle  on  which  the  author  proceeds. 

•*  When  the  Spirit  of  God  revealed  to  holy  men  of  old  the  word  of  truth,  to  be 
by  them  proclaimed  for  the  salvation  of  men, — when  he  revealed  himself,  through 
their  life,  their  discourses,  their  wridngs,  as  the  vessels  of  his  spirit, — this  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fact  of  sole  occurrence,  and  as  belonging  only  |o  the  past.  To  us,  as 
living  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  partakers  of  the  communion  of  the  spirit — a 
communion  which  connects  the  present  as  a  part,  with  the  progressive  development 
of  the  whole,  since  the  first  outpouring  of  the  spirit  by  the  glorified  Son  of  Man, — 
this  cannot  be  as  a  dispensation  in  which  we  have  no  interest  or  concern ;  the  past 
must  become  to  us  the  present  We  need,  it  is  true,  no  further  new  revelations, 
but  we  must  fed,  as  if  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  us  at  this  moment,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  given  us  instruction,  sufficient  for  all  the  higher  requirements  of  the  present,  in- 
asmuch as  he  has  declared  everything  which  it  is  needful  for  us  to  know,  that  we  may 
find  consolation  under  all  present  sufferings, — ^the  means  of  certain  victory  in  all  our 
conflicts, — the  clue  to  extricate  us  from  a  labyrinth  of  embarrassments  of  an  age 
however  disorganised.  As  the  pre-requisite  to  this  attainment,  we  must  attentively 
investigate  the  ascertained  historical  conditions  and  relations  under  which  these  vessels 
of  the  spirit  of  God  spoke  and  acted ;  we  must  place  ourselves  livingly  in  the  past, 
and  in  tiiose  circumstances  in  which,  and  in  reference  to  which,  these  holy  men 
spoke  and  acted.  Herein  we  recognize  the  designs  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  that  Divine  truth  has  been  revealed  to  us,  not  in  a  law  of  the 
letter,  not  in  any  summary  of  determined  articles  of  belief,  but  that  it  has  been 
VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  I  I 
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commniiicated  to  us  in  this  historical  embodimenti  in  its  particular  application  of 
particular  cases,  to  ascertained  historical  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  appointed  human  organs,  who  lived  among  men  as  representa- 
tives  of  Divine  truth,  who,  amid  the  world  and  its  concerns,  witnessed  to  and  re- 
vealed the  things  of  God,  and  who,  in  their  peculiar  human  manner,  though  in  a 
manner  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  God,  humanly  spoke  and  acted.  Thus  was  it  or- 
dained, that  Divine  truth  should,  humanly,  be  brought  near  to  us.  To  our  own  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  energies,  animated,  indeed,  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  God,  with- 
out whom  nothing  Divine  can  be  apprehended  or  understood,  it  has  been  committed, 
to  investigate  the  Divine  in  its  connection  with  the  human ;  firom  the  particular,  to 
deduce  the  universal ;  and  again,  by  its  application  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
our  own  time  and  life,  to  shew  the  action  of  the  universal  in  our  particular  relations ; 
and  in  what  these  organs  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  spoke  and  did,  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  past,  to  discover  its  applicability  to  the  conditions  and  relations  of 
our  present  times.  As,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  word  of  God  in  its  human 
embodiment,  and,  according  to  this  understanding,  to  apply  it,  humble  submission 
to  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  alone  guides  into  all  truths,  and  reveals  the  depths  of  his 
word,  is  always  requisite ;  so  also  is  it  always  requisite  that  we  carefully  attend  to 
all  these  human  relations.  The  word  of  God  desires  no  indolent  hearers,  but  claims 
all  the  powers  of  feeling  and  of  mind.  So  only  can  its  treasures  be  discovered.  If 
we  fail  to  discover  them,  if  amid  the  darkness  of  the  present,  we  murmur  for  want 
of  light,  we  must  attribute  this  to  our  own  shortcomings  of  these  requirements. 
That  pregnant  saying  of  our  Lord,  '  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,'  may  here 
be  applied,  as  well  to  excite  and  encourage,  as  to  warn  and  rebuke  us  in  our  inquiries. 
'*  The  principles  above  stated  find  especial  application  in  the  epistles  of  the  apos- 
tles, in  which  we  should  find  far  more  to  instruct,  to  edify,  and  to  guide  us  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  if,  with  due  attention  and  earnestness,  we  endeavoured  to  in- 
vestigate their  contents  in  this  manner,  if,  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  we  sought 
to  weigh  each  word.  May  the  spirit  of  God  enlighten  and  guide  us^  thus  to  learn  to 
understand  and  apply  one  of  the  noblest  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  wrote  as 
no  other  could  write,  and  in  which,  the  living  image  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
is  placed  before  our  eyes, — the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians." 

This  is  a  mode  of  considering  the  epistles  which  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  not  only  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  these 
important  portions  of  Scripture,  but  to  those  employed  in  public  teaching, 
for  sure  we  are  that  its  results  embodied  in  pulpit  discom-ses  by  men  of 
acute  mind  and  thoughtful  spirit  would  not  fail  to  excite  the  interest  and 
command  the  attention  of  the  hearers.  We  have  quoted  this  passage  with 
the  further  object  of  shewing  the  truly  religious  spirit,  in  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  aid  and  guidance,  which  animated  this  great  scholar  in  his 
researches,  and  which  may  weU  excite  the  surprize,  and  perhaps  the  self- 
rebukes  of  those  who  fear  or  contemn  everything  German,  became  it « 
German.  How  efficiently  Neander  himself  applies  this  principle  to  the 
illustration  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  reader  must  learn  for 
himself.  He  will  see  how  beautifully  the  peculiar  "  circumstances  and  as- 
pects under  which  the  apostle  wrote  the  epistle  "  are  brought  to  bear  on 
its  contents ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author's  deep  study  of 
those  circumstances,  and  his  familiarity  with  that  age  and  all  its  interests, 
gives  to  him  advantages  in  this  mode  of  treatment  which  no  man  living 
(for  alas  !  Neander  fives  not)  may  expect  to  realize.  After  a  masterly 
sketch  of  these  circmnstances,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  condition  of 
Paul  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  shews  that  although  there  were  not  then 
any  statutes  in  force  against  Christianity,  and  his  preaching  a  faith  odious 
to  the  Jews  could  hardly  be  an  offence,  yet  according  to  the  Eoman  laws. 
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the  act  of  seducing  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  to  re- 
volt against  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  to  seek  to  make  proselytes  to  a 
faith,  which,  though  not  yet  by  an  edict,  must  from  its  very  nature  per- 
petually conflict  with  the  state  rehgion,  would  be  regarded  as  punishable. 
Paul's  case  was  therefore  not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  view  appear ; 
there  might '%till  be  room  for  manifold  perplexities. 

'^  At  one  time,  expectations^  founded  on  the  impression,  which  his  public  defence 
had  made,  would  arise  in  him,  that  he  would  safely  be  delivered  from  his  bonds, 
and  that  it  would  again  be  possible  to  him,  to  visit  the  churches  he  had  formerly 
founded,  and  among  them,  therefore,  the  church  at  Philippi;  at  another  time,  the 
thought  of  death  would  present  itself  to  his  mind.  But  what  then  ?  Do  we  find  his 
soul  a  prey  alternately  to  fear  and  hope,  to  dejection  and  joy,  as  dependent  on  im- 
pressions received  from  outward  changes  and  chances,  as  is  the  case  generally  with 
other  men  in  a  similar  position  ?  No ;  a  prevailing  tone  of  cheerful  repose,  and  of 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  breathes  through  the  entire  epistle.  We  recog- 
nize a  man,  whose  confidence  rests  on  a  foundation  firm  as  a  rock,  independent  of 
the  alternation  of  events,  and  unshaken  by  any  waves  or  storms.  He  is  assured  that 
the  Lord,  in  one  way  or  other,  will  carry  him  victoriously  through  those  conflicts, 
to  a  glorious  end.  With  joyous  confidence  he  is  ready  to  meet  the  termination  of  a 
life  consecrated  to  one  holy  cause.  He  is  conscious  to  have  laboured  not  in  vain,  as 
a  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth,  which  he  sees  producing  fruit  in  the  churches. 
These,  like  the  church  at  Philippi,  are  the  living  monuments  of  a  ministry  devoted 
to  the  Lord, — the  testimony,  that  he  has  purely  preached  the  word  of  God  the  Lord, 
— his  rejoicing  before  the  Lord,  on  that  day,  when  he  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  when  much,  that  bears  an  imposing  appearance  here,  will  be 
exposed  in  its  nothingness,  and  when  much,  that  was  mistaken  and  condemned  by 
the  world,  will  be  acknowledged  as  his  own  by  the  Lord.  The  feelings  of  Paul,  in 
this  respect,  are  nobly  expressed  in  the  words  of  this  epistle,  where  he  says, — '  Yea, 
and  if  I  be  offered  upon  tiie  sacrifice  and  (priestly)  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and 
rejoice  with  you  all.  For  the  same  cause  also  do  ye  joy  and  rejoice  with  me,'  (chap, 
ii.  17,  18.)'' 

The  full  import  of  these  weighty  words  the  author  then  by  a  most 
elaborate  investigation  endeavours  to  make  clear,  by  tracing  the  progress, 
or  rather  the  changes  or  alternations  of  the  apostle's  feelings  and  views  in 
regard  to  the  prospect  of  death.  In  the  course  of  this  we  come  to  this 
most  suggestive  passage  which  some  will  read  with  careless  indifference, 
but  which  will  touch  many  to  the  heart : — 

'*  There  are  two  errors,  then,  against  which  the  example  of  the  apostle  warns  us, 
the  subsiding  of  that  longing  after  the  other  world,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in- 
separable from  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the  Christian  life  ;  and  the  one-sided, 
fanatical  predominance  of  such  longing,  where  patient  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
is  checked.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  happen  that  the  Christian,  not  only 
through  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures,  the  transitory  nature  of  which  he  should 
ever  remember,  and  never  suffer  himself  to  forget,  that  they  are  but  the  shadow  and 
the  pledge  of  the  lugher  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  may  be  drawn  away  from  that  long- 
ing  ;  but  that  his  very  energies,  devoted  to  the  vocation  committed  to  him  for  IJie 
intCTCsts  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  may  so  entirely  absorb  him,  that  the  consciousness 
of  having  here  no  '  enduring  city,'  but  that  his  true  eternal  home  is  in  heaven,  may 
thereby  become  obscured  within  him.  He  so  labours,  as  if  his  work  on  earth,  which 
is  but  the  commencement  of  higher  energies  destined  for  et^nity,  were  here  to  attain 
perfection,  as  if  it  were  already  the  work  of  eternity.  The  thought,  therefore,  that 
everything  here  below  is  at  best  imperfect,  that  nothing  attains  perfection,  nothing 
attains  its  aim  and  end,  imperceptibly  departs  from  him,  and  death  surprizes  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  even  those  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  as  an  unex- 
pected and  unwelcome  guest.     He  is  summoned  away  before  he  has  finished  his 
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reckoning,  and  instead  of  joyously  obeying  the  summons  of  redemption  from  Hie 
sufferings  of  earth,  his  heart  cleaves  to  the  duties  of  his  earthly  sphere^  from  whidi 
he  is  so  unwilling  to  depart,  and  to  their  successful  results,  which  have  too  much 
value  in  his  eyes.  Here  we  find  the  application  of  the  warning  of  the  Lord,  '  Rejoice 
not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  to  you,  but  rather  that  your  names  are  written  in 
heaven."  TlUs  longing  ever  remains  the  salt  of  the  Christian  life,  amid  all  its  suffer- 
ings and  its  joys,  alike  in  repose  as  in  activity.  The  other  error  consists  in  this, — 
when  this  longing,  which  has  its  perfect  right,  only  with  the  necessary  limitation,  that 
it  be  found  with  submission  to  the  will  of  Glod,  who  has  i^pointed  our  vocaticm  in 
our  earthly  existence,  and  has  assigned  his  term  to  it,  and  with  fidelity  to  our  voca- 
tion, oversteps  these  limitations,  and  issues  in  a  one-sided  bent  of  feeling,  wluch 
renders  us  impatient  to  meet  a  summons,  which  should  be  awaited  in  the  persevering 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  predominance  of  a 
one-sided  longing  for  the  eternal  makes  us  forgetful  of  the  importance  of  this  earthly 
life,  and  of  its  duties  in  reference  to  eternity.  The  joys  and  employments  of  earth 
lose  the  value  which  is  their  due,  and  which  is  founded  in  the  appointment  of  God. 
That  which  God  has  given  for  the  present  moment,  as  the  pledge  of  and  preparation 
for  the  higher  blessing  of  the  future,  is  impatiently  and  unthankfnlly  despised. 
There  is  a  want  of  the  consciousness,  which  should  ever  be  found  in  the  Christian, 
that,  to  the  redeemed,  standing  in  communion  vrith  Christ,  everything  earthly,  in 
all  they  receive  and  all  they  do,  in  their  enjoyments  and  in  their  labours,  has,  even  in 
this  lower  world,  been  transformed  into  the  character  of  the  heavenly.  The  state  of 
feeling,  exhibited  in  the  words  of  Paul,  observes  the  true  medium  between  both 
these  opposite  false  tendencies.  The  longing  for  the  eternal,  for  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion  wtuch  is  found  in  being  with  the  Lord,  remains  the  key-note  of  his  soul,  un- 
quenchable by  aught  else.  The  longing  for  heavenly  rest  is  never  suppressed,  never 
extinguished  by  all  the  pressure  of  his  divinely  consecrated  employments ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  far  from  a  precipitate  impatience,  which  cannot  await  the  end 
of  the  earthly  conflict ;  far,  also,  from  that  more  refined  self-seeking  which  can  no 
longer  endure  to  fight  and  labour  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  be  without  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  heavenly  blessedness.  Although  his  desire  is  to  depart  from  the  earthly 
body,  and  to  be  with  the  Lord  in  perfect  personal  communion,  he  is  ready  to  deny 
even  this  desire,  which  proceeds  from  whatever  is  noblest  in  man,  that  he  may 
labour  longer  on  earth,  and  strive  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  He  is  willing  to 
renounce  the  object  of  his  ardent  longing,  and  to  continue  longer  on  earth,  if  it  should 
serve  to  further  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord.  Love  for  his  brethren, 
who  need  his  aid  for  their  salvation,  disposes  him  willingly  to  make  even  this  sacrifice ; 
and  though  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  conflict  of  his  desires,  he  remains,  in  each  case, 
resigned  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  His  one  enduring  desire,  to  which  every  other 
gives  place,  is^  that  Christ  may  be  glorified  by  him,  whether  by  his  life  or  by  his 
death." 

Without  following  Neander  tbrougli  this  epistle,  we  proceed  to  that 
of  James,  which  he  examines  on  the  same  principles.  What  he  says  re- 
garding the  author  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers, — ^the  question  being 
one  to  which  much  attention  has  lately  been  given. 

**  A  very  important  point,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  James,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  the  apostles.  These  were  taken  from  those 
disciples,  who,  with  unmatured  and  childlike  souls,  joined  themselves  to  the  Re- 
deemer and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Him,  with  minds  open  to,  and  susceptible 
of  impression.  From  the  first,  they  unfolded  themselves  in  communion  with  him ; 
they  came  not  to  him,  after  a  training  received  in  another  and  previous  school,  and 
were,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  truly  his  image,  and,  as  plastic  organs 
in  his  hands,  to  serve  for  the  propagation  of  his  word  and  spirit  in  all  ages.  It  is 
certun  that,  in  the  choice  of  the  apostles,  Christ  aimed  at  gaining  such  disciples  as 
had  not  yet  been  formed  in  other  schools,  and  out  of  whom  he  could  make  everything. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  tiiis  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
that  he  could  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen,  because  he  had  actually  beheld  him,  and 
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that  he  had  receiyed  a  personal  impression  from  him,  was  distinguished  from  them, 
in  having  come  to  him  with  a  decided  system,  formed  in  a  very  different  school ;  and 
hence,  what  he  became  through  Christ,  necessarily  developed  itself  in  the  most 
marked  antithesis  with  what  he  was  before.  Altogether  different  from  either  the 
apostles  or  Paul,  was  it  with  James.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  according  to 
the  flesh.  All  the  passages  of  the  Gospels  in  which  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
mentioned,  and  Matt.  i.  25,  receive  their  most  natural  interpretation,  when  we  as- 
sume that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  bore  other  sons,  who  are  to  be  understood 
as  the  brothers  of  the  Lord,  of  whom  this  James  was  one.  Since  marriage,  and  the 
procreation  of  children,  like  everything  natural,  were  to  be  sanctified  through  Christ, 
in  such  an  assumption,  nothing  contradictory  to  the  dignity  of  the  mother  of  Christ 
or  his  own^  is  to  be  found.  The  notions  of  a  false  ascetical  tendency,  of  the  un- 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  or  the  pre-eminence  of  the  celibate  life, — ^which  are  at 
variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity, — and  the  misunderstood  reverence  of  Mary, 
could  alone  be  the  occasion  that  anything  objectionable  should  be  found  in  this  as- 
sumption. On  the  contrary,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  as  a  fact  supematurally  effected, 
thus  appears  in  its  right  light  and  in  its  true  meaning,  in  contrast  with  that  which 
resulted  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  procreation.  Christ,  as  the  son  of  Mary, 
begotten  by  means  of  a  miracle,  is  thereby  differenced  from,  and  opposed  to  those 
who  sprung  from  Mary  in  the  natural  way,  according  to  the  laws  of  human  deriva- 
tion. The  antithesis  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  is  described  by 
Paul  (Gal.  iv.  23,  29), — between  that  which  is  bom  according  to  the  spirit,  and  that 
which  is  according  to  the  flesh,  is  one  which  runs  through  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  all  stages  of  its  progress.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  James  and 
the  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  in  their  religious  development,  consisted  in  this : 
that  his  neither  originated  from  Christ,  as  in  the  apostles,  nor  did  its  later  form  ever 
appear  in  marked  contrast  with  its  earlier  ;  but  his  path,  starting  from  a  different 
point,  took  at  first  an  independent  direction,  not,  indeed,  opposed  to,  nor  yet 
blending  with  that  of  the  body  which  formed  itself  from  Christ  alone,  until  at  length, 
at  a  later  period,  it  completely  merged  in  it." 

Every  one  will  be  curious,  if  not  anxious,  to  learn  what  view  Neander 
takes  of  the  alleged  discrepancy,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  faith,  between 
James  and  Paul,  which  has  excited  something  like  a  distaste  for  this  epistle 
in  the  minds  of  many,  and  led  even  Luther  to  "  speak  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips  "  in  calling  it  "  an  epistle  of  straw."  After  giving  a  luminous  state- 
ment of  James'  teaching,  he  goes  on  to  enquire, — 

''But  how  does  this  harmonize  with  Paul's  statement,  when  he  declares,  'do 
this,  and  thou  shalt  live,'  '  he  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  in  them,'  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  Law ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  '  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,' 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  ?  Here  it  is  true,  there  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion, if  James  were  speaking  of  the  Law  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul,  as  if  he  meant, 
that,  through  the  works  of  the  Law,  a  man  could  merit  salvation.  But  James  is 
far  from  doing  this.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Law  as  it  is  made  to  live  within  a  man 
through  faith  in  Christ,  of  the  Law,  as  it  is  unfolded  by  Christ  in  the  sermon  on  the 
moimt,  and  which  presupposes  and  involves  faith.  In  this  respect,  then,  he  says, 
and  says  rightly,  that,  in  the  practice  of  this  law,  we  must  feel  ourselves  blessed, 
and  can  only  thus  partake  of  the  blessedness  which  Christ  imparts  to  the  faithful. 
His  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  Christ,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  he  says,  '  Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  to  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  on  a  rock.'  Paul,  also,  would  . 
assuredly  have  agreed  in  this.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  Pauline  mode  of  teaching, 
that  he  only  can  experience  in  himself  the  divine  power  of  faith  and  can  be  saved 
through  faith,  who  displays  it  in  his  life ;  for,  in  his  mind,  faith  is  the  principle 
which  transforms  the  whole  life  from  within,  even  '  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love  H 
as  when  he  says,  '  If  I  had  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,'  (1  Cor.  ziii.  2.)  " 
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So  again,  in  reference  to  that  critical  text,  James  ii.  14  :  "  What  doth 
it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works  ?  can  faith  save  him  P"  Neander  acutely  remarks  that  James  does 
not  say,  if  a  man  hath  faith,  but  if  he  "  say  he  hath  faith."  He  is  speak- 
ing of  a  pretence  of  faith,  not  of  sincere  faith ;  and  of  such  a  faith  as 
manifests  its  insincerity  by  a  want  of  good  works,  he  declares  that  through 
such  salvation  cannot  be  attained.  Paul  also  regards  good  works  as  iJte 
necessary  fruits  of  true  faith.  A  pretended  faith,  destitute  of  these,  he 
would  not  have  considered  a  justifying  faith,  would  not  even  have  applied 
the  name  of  faith  to  it.  They  are  speaking  of  very  different  things.  The 
meaning  of  James  becomes  more  clear  by  the  examples  he  adduces  when 
he  compares  the  faith  which  is  destitute  of  works  to  a  feigned  love,  ex- 
pressing itself  merely  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds,  as  he  says :  "  If  a  brother 
or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  that  are  needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ? 
Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone,"  (ii.  15 — 17.) 
If  then,  James  calls  the  faith  that  is  without  works  a  dead  faith,  it  could 
not  surely  be  his  view  that  works,  which  are  but  the  outward  maidfestation, 
made  faith  to  be  living — ^that  in  these  the  life  of  faith  subsists ;  but  he 
must  have  presupposed  that  true  faith  has  the  principle  of  life  within  itself, 
from  which  works  must  proceed,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  works. 
The  want  of  works  was  to  him,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  life 
in  the  faith,  which,  accordingly,  he  calls  a  dead  faith. 

The  Discourse  on  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  its  Signs,  seems  to  have 
been  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Prussian  Bible  Society.  The  germ 
of  this  Essay  is  contained  in  the  sentence, — 

*'  Before  the  Lord  shall  come  for  the  last  time,  to  execute  the  last  sifting  of  his 
Church  on  earth,  and  to  commemorate  his  kingdom,  He  often  comes  in  the  Spirit, 
to  breathe  new  life  into  her  when  dead,  and  to  eject  from  her  whatever  manifests 
itself  as  unsusceptive  of  this  new  life.'' 


Religious  Liberty  in  Tuscany  m  1851 :  or.  Documents  relative  to  tlie  Trial 
and  Incarceration  of  Count  Pietro  Guicciardini,  and  others,  exiled  from 
Tuscany,  by  decree  of  17th  May,  1851.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  lovers  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  historic  associations,  turn  with 
many  a  feeling  of  delight  to  Elorence.  The  student  who  loves  to  trace 
how  the  spirit  of  God  wrought  in  the  days  preceding  the  Reformation,  looks 
back  to  the  days  of  Savanorola,  when  he  continued  to  preach  to  the  mul- 
titudes of  Elorence,  until  the  vast  cathedral  of  that  city  could  not  receive 
the  listeners, — when  that  remarkable  decree  was  enacted  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  King  and  Lord  of  the  Florentine  people, — a  de- 
cree actually  inscribed  in  1527  over  the  entrance  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  grand  ducal  palace,  and  which,  after  having  been  concealed  for 
three  hundred  years  by  the  sculptured  arms  of  the  Medici,  was  again 
brought  to  light  in  1846. 

But  now,  however,  it  is  not  associations  connected  with  the  past  which 
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Cause  the  Christiaii  eye  to  turn  to  that  fair  city ;  it  is  the  work  of  God  and 
the  opposition  of  man  which  are  there  exhibited. 

The  reading  of  Scripture  has  been  abundantly  blessed  in  Tuscany ; 
many  a  heart  has  learned  that  Christ's  blood  and  righteousness  alone  can 
afford  peace  with  God. 

But  this  led  at  first  to  opposition  and  afterwards  to  actual  persecution. 
In  the  former  part  of  1851,  Count  Pietro  Guicciardini,  who  was  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Florentine  Protestants,  after  maturely  weighing  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  that  place,  resolved  to  leave  Italy  for  a  time,  and  to  visit 
his  Christian  Mends  in  England.  He  marked  the  increase  of  opposition 
in  Tuscany,  as  shown  by  the  prevention  of  the  Italian  service  at  the  Swiss 
church,  and  other  similar  proceedings ;  and  he  judged  that  by  his  with- 
drawing for  a  time  the  other  protestants  of  Florence  would  be  less  exposed 
to  the  threatened  persecution. 

Before  leaving  he  intended  to  prepare  a  statement  of  his  religious  be- 
lief for  publication  amongst  his  countrymen.  This  he  accordingly  drew 
up;  it  bears  date  May  3,  1851.  In  taJdng  leave  of  some  of  his  friends. 
Count  Guicciardini  and  some  others  were  arrested  for  reading  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel,  and  after  some  days'  imprisonment  and  a 
police  examination,  they  were  sentenced  to  banishment  for  six  months  to 
the  pestiferous  Maremina.  This  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  into 
exile  from  Tuscany. 

After  Count  Guicciardini's  departure,  his  letter  was  published  in  Italian, 
with  some  account  by  the  editors  of  what  occasioned  him  to  write  it,  to- 
gether with  extracts  from  his  diary,  showing  how  religious  liberty  is  denied 
in  Tuscany. 

Count  Guicciardini  commences  his  letter  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
meetings  which  he  had  commenced  more  than  two  years  before,  from  which 
fruit  had  sprung.  Then,  after  referring  to  the  impending  persecution, 
and  his  reasons  for  leaving  Florence,  he  gives  the  profession  of  his  reli- 
gious belief.  In  this  he  enters  into  particulars  which  are  needful  to  be 
stated,  because  it  is  a  practice  of  Eomanists  to  represent  those  who  leave 
the  pale  of  that  antichristian  system,  as  rejecters  of  the  Trinity,  the  God- 
head of  Christ,  and  other  fundamental  and  essential  verities,  without  which 
the  name  of  Christian  is  in  any  sense  a  misnomer. 

After  this  he  speaks  of  those  verities  of  Protestantism  which  the  heart 
of  a  believer  in  Christ  finds  to  be  so  precious.  The  authority  and  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture,  the  alone  mediation  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith, 
the  right  place  of  good  works  as  the  results  of  faith,  are  the  principal 
points. 

To  all  the  doctrines  which  he  lays  down  are  appended  references  to 
the  texts  on  which  he  grounds  them,  so  that  the  Word  of  God  may  be 
the  basis  of  all  that  he  wishes  to  enforce. 

He  gives  his  own  views  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  latter 
of  these  we  shall  quote,  not  as  whoUy  agreeing  with  it,  but  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  translator  has  thought  fit  to  represent  his  statements. 
Count  Guicciardini  says : — 

*'  I  believe  that  true  Christians  should  break  bread  and  drink  wine  together,  in 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  until  he  comes,  in  testimony  of  their 
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common  fidth  in  the  expiatory  sacrifioe  accomplished  hy  him  (1  Ck>r.  xL  23 — 26 ; 

Acta  ii.  42—46 ;  xx.   7).** **  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord,  there  He  is  present,  and  listens  to  them  (Matt.  vi.  6  ;  xriii.  19, 
20).  Break  bread  and  drink  wine  together,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord  (1  Cor.  xi  26).  Thus  yon  manifest  yonr  foitii  in  the  one  sacrifice  for  8in---a 
sacrifice  which  need  not  be  renewed,  because  already  complete  and  perfect  (Heb.  ix. 
24—28  ;  X.  10, 12)." 

'*  Go  from  house  to  house  to  break  bread,  as  all  believers  and  disciples  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles.  To  do  this  there  is  no  necessity  for  apparatus,  forms,  or  spe- 
cial persons.  It  is  well  to  know  this  in  times  of  persecution  and  difficulty  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  true  churdi  is  not  permitted  to  have  an  external  organization.'^' 

If  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  privately  be  not  permissible  in  times  of 
persecution,  how  can  it  be  observed  at  all  ?  If  private  worship  is  put  in- 
stead of  a  public  assembly,  where  ii  may  he  had,  then  is  it  a  departure 
from  all  Scripture  propriety ;  and  so  too  as  to  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
the  New  Testament  church  celebrated  week  by  week  on  the  Lord's  day. 

The  anonymous  translator  of  the  Italian  pamphlet,  who  appears  to  be 
a  Scotch  minister  (now  we  believe  in  Turin),  has  chosen  in  his  preface  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  not  only  Count  Guicciardini  and  his  opinions, 
but  also  other  Christians  likewise. 

After  condemning  him  for  touching  on  "  Church  government,  with 
which"  (he  asserts)  "  he  could  have  no  expierimental  acquaintance,*'  he 
adds : — 

**  Count  Guicciardini  is  understood  to  incline  towards  the  views  of  the  Plymouth 
brethren ;  indeed,  the  latter  clauses  of  his  confession  leave  no  doubt  upon  tiie  sub- 
ject ;  and  though,  of  course,  every  man  has  a  right  to  hold  and  to  publish  his  own 
opinions,  it  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  Count's  known  moderation  in  other  things, 
to  assert  dogmatically  as  he  does,  that  it  was  customary  in  apostolic  times  '  to  go  from 
house  to  house  breaking  bread,'  meaning  thereby  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper ; 
and  that  in  following  this  example  '  there  is  no  need  of  furniture,  forms,  or  special 
persons.'  In  England  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  Bible  knowledge  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  keep  them  from  swallowing  tenets  at  once  so  unscriptural  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  the  spiritual  socialism  of  the  Plymouthian  system,  coinciding  as  it  does 
with  the  strong  republican  character  and  tendencies  of  the  large  masses  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  with  the  ancient  Ghibeline  spirit  of  the  Florentines  in  particular,  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  much  more  mischief  in  the  way  of  shaking  off  impressions  of  all  obliga- 
tion than  the  Count  and  his  friends  are  aware  of." 

This  translator  then  goes  on  to  condemn  the  Protestants  at  Florence, 
for  having  once,  at  least,  observed  the  Lord's  supper  since  Count  Guic- 
ciardini's  departure. 

Now  does  not  this  passage  of  the  translator's  introduction  contain 
wonderful  ignorance,  and  something  more  P  And  if  Count  Guicciardim's 
confession  be  so  mischievous  a  production,  is  not  the  translator  culpable 
for  giving  it  publicity  in  an  EngUsh  dress  ? 

It  requires  a  very  small  "  amount  of  Bible  knowledge"  to  shew  that 
the  early  church  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  did  break  bread  from  house 
to  house ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  receive  the  Lord's  supper  together  in 
private  houses.     There  was  a  good  reason  for  their  doing  so ;  it  is  evident 

A  Having  had  the  Italian  original  before  us  prior  to  our  having  seen  the  now- 
published  translation,  these  sentences  will  be  found  in  some  places  to  differ  verbally 
from  the  EngUsh  pamphlet.  We  have  followed  a  MS.  translation  previously  in  cir- 
culation. 
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that  the  vast  numbers  converted  at  Pentecost  and  shortly  after,  had  no 
place  of  assembly  in  which  they  cotUd  meet  to  observe  this  command.  The 
conmion  order  for  the  church  is  that  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  xi. ;  "  When  ye 
come  together  into  one  place  .*"  but  who  will  say  that  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  persecution,  this  rite  may  not  be  observed  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mit ?  K  not,  then  for  the  first  three  centuries  there  could  often  be  no 
Lord's  supper  at  all ;  whereas  we  know  as  a  fact  that  they  did  meet  every 
Lord's  day  thus,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ. 

"  Apparatus,  (which  the  translator  rendered  furniture,)  forms,  and 
special  persons,"  are  the  very  things  on  which  the  Romanist  relies,  as  ren- 
dering the  mass  valid.  The  altar  and  priest  must  be  properly  adorned, 
and  ceremonies  must  be  performed,  in  order  to  cany  out  the  (so-called) 
"  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  wldch  Rome  has  substituted  for  the  Lord's  supper, 
of  which  the  Scripture  speaks.  Against  these  paraphernalia  of  idolatry 
Count  Guicciardini  has  raised  his  voice,  and  does  the  anonymous  trans- 
lator wish  to  turn  souls  that  have  been  freed  back  to  them  again  P 

If  a  Presbyterian  objects  to  absence  of  "  forms,"  he  might  be  reminded 
of  the  assembly  of  the  Christians  of  Geneva,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
formation, when  they  met  in  a  garden ;  and  in  shewing  the  dying  of  their 
Lord  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  a  simple  carpenter  handed  the  bread  and 
wine  round  to  his  brethren.  Thus  did  they  act,  in  a  time  of  difficulty,  as 
to  the  Lord's  supper. 

"  Spiritual  Socialism"  we  would  condemn,  wherever  it  is  found.  God 
is  a  God  of  order,  not  of  confusion ;  but  we  ask  on  what  authority  does 
this  translator  bring  this  charge  against  Count  Guicciardini  and  his  suf- 
fering companions  in  Italy  ?  Is  it  Christian  charity  to  bring  such  charges, 
and  at  such  a  time  P  Ought  not  the  parties  (whoever  they  be)  who  have 
published  this  pamphlet  in  England  to  make  enquiries  of  Count  Guicciar- 
dini, now  an  honoured  exile  for  Christ's  sake  on  our  shores,  as  to  what 
his  sentiments  are,  before  putting  forth  such  a  charge  as  that  of  "  Spiritual 
Socialism?" 

Now  we  know  that  this  charge  is  incorrect.  At  Florence  there  were 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  who  took  the  place  of  instructing  others ;  these 
were  owned  and  recognized  by  their  brethren  in  their  work  of  ministry, 
and  were  submitted  to  as  such.  Is  this  "  Spiritual  Socialism  P"  And 
must  we  not  say  that  they  were  owned  in  their  labour  by  the  Lord  P  And 
have  we  not  ample  proof  that  He  has  caused  fruit  to  abound  through  their 
service  P 

We  do  not  wish  to  express  ourselves  too  strongly,  but  are  not  the  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  call  forth  feelings  bordering  on  indignation  P 

The  translator  has  shewn  some  ignorance  in  his  unsuccessful  compari- 
son of  **  the  ancient  Ghibelline  spirit  of  the  Florentines  in  particular,"  with 
the  "Spiritual  Socialism"  of  which  he  speaks.  So  far  from  Florence 
having  been  characterized  hy  Ghibellinism  in  former  times,  it  was  the 
reverse,  a  Oiielfish  city.  The  Ghibellines  were  Imperialists,  the  Guelfs 
were  the  Papal  party.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  con- 
nect the  ancient  Gilelfish  feelings  of  Florence  with  the  present  zeal  of  the 
Popish  persecutors  in  that  city. 

Since  the  exile  of  Count  Guicciardini,  there  has  been  much  persecution 
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in  Florence.  Th^re  are  those  there  now  who  are  suffering  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment, for  no  crime  except  the  possession  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  tongue.  These  are  indeed  cast  on  the  sympathies  and  prayers 
of  Christians  in  this  country.  We  trust  that  many  may  thus  remember 
them  before  the  Lord ;  and  that  efforts  may  be  made  perseveringly  to  carry 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Italy  and  other  Eomisb  coun- 
tries. 

Poor  Florence !  she  has  borne  for  ages  the  reproach  of  having  pros- 
cribed and  exiled  the  noblest  of  her  literary  sons ;  and  now  she  repels  and 
casts  from  her  bosom  her  cMLdren,  who  would  fain  cause  to  shine  upon 
her  that  lamp  of  Grod*s  truth  and  Christ's  gospel,  by  which  their  own 
souls  hare  been  enlightened.  L  M 


^rly  Orievdal  History :  comprising  the  Histories  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Per- 
sia, Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Phoenicia.  Edited  by  John  Eadie,  D.D., 
LL.D.     London  :  Griffin  and  Co.     1851. 

This  very  complete  and  excellent  compendium,  forming  the  virtual  essence 
of  a  large  library,  is  a  collection  of  the  various  articles  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  The  whole  has  been  put  together 
and  thoroughly  revised  by  the  able  hands  of  Dr.  Eadie,  who  has  made  most 
material  and  very  valuable  additions  of  his  own,  not  only  in  common 
history,  but  also  in  accounts  of  the  social  antiquities,  religion,  and  lan- 
guages of  those  ancient  countries.  In  all  this  he  has,  as  he  declares  and 
as  we  can  from  our  inspection  avouch,  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  sources  of  information — ^throughout 
giving  especial  heed  to  whatever  might  tend  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Sacred  Eecords.  This  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work,  which  would  alone 
entitle  it  to  especial  commendation  at  our  hands.  Though  in  aU  respects 
a  thoroughly  good  book,  it  probably  owes  this  valuable  characteristic  to 
the  accident  (so  to  speak)  of  the  task  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Eadie.  But  much  as  we  value  his  services  in  this  line,  it  was  not  without  a 
pang  that  we  saw  his  name  upon  the  title-page  of  the  book.  Is  there  to  be 
no  end  of  this*  continual  editing  of  commentaries,  concordances,  diction- 
aries, histories — this  relative  waste  of  the  best  time  of  a  scholar's  life  in 
the  revising,  editing,  abridging,  expanding,  improving  other  men's  works, 
on  the  part  of  one  so'  amply  qualified  to  frame  and  execute  some  great 
design,  which  shall  bear  throughout,  and  transmit  to  "  the  next  ages,"  the 
impress  of  his  own  individuality — ^the  mark  of  his  own  mind  and  hand. 
Dr.  Eadie  has  done  excellently  well  whatever  he  has  undertaken — ^none 
could  do  it  better ;  but  our  quarrel  with  him  is,  that  he  does  not  undertake 
those  higher  and  more  original  labours,  which  the  theological  public  has  a 
right  to  exact  from  one  to  whom  so  much  has  been  entrusted.  To  our 
minds,  a  man  is  more  to  be  excused  for  attempting  tasks  beyond  his 
powers,  than  for  being  content  with  doing  less  than  his  best  in  the  service 
of  the  chm*ch.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Eadie,  that  the  pulpit  and 
the  chair  exact  and  obtain  his  best  thoughts  and  labom's ;  and  this  would 
be  a  good  satisfactory  reason  for  what  excites  our  regret,  were  it  not  that 
he  does  nevertheless  find  time  for  much  literary  work,  and  this  alone  is 
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tlie  portion  of  his  time  which  we  demand  for  the  highest  services  which  his 
great  industry  and  large  gifts  might  enable  him  to  accomplish. 

Eetuming  from  the  editor  to  the  book,  we  should  say  that  while  it  is 
throughout  most  creditably  executed,  the  parts  which,  from  the  indica- 
tions he  affords,  we  can  recognize  as  being  from  his  own  pen,  are  admira- 
bly done,  and  wOl  be  sure  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  more  than 
any  other  portions  of  the  volume.  The  chapters  on  Social  History,  etc., 
are  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole  book,  being  very  able  summaries  of 
all  that  is  known  on  these  subjects.  It  is  not  always  quite  clear  what  does 
belong  to  Dr.  Eadie,  and  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by 
reference  to  the  original  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  The  early  portion  of 
the  Dynastic  History  of  Egypt  is  from  his  pen  (the  later  portion  is  by 
Bishop  Kussell),  and  we  turned  with  interest  to  the  part  which  treats  of 
the  Chronology.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  enquirer  so  competent  to 
form  an  independent  judgment,  reaches  the  same  conclusion  that  we  have 
always  entertained  and  advocated — that  the  common  Hebrew  chronology 
is  much  too  short,  and  that  even  the  Septuagint  chronology,  which  is  the 
longest,  is  scarcely  long  enough  for  the  historical  wants,  especially  in 
Egypt,  of  the  period  be  tween  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

'*  The  inspired  record  does  not  settle  early  dates,  and  it  withholds  full  dates  prior 
to  the  age  of  Solomon  and  the  building  of  the  temple If  the  Bible  had  posi- 
tively settled  these  primitive  dates,  our  reception  of  them  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  faith ;  but  we  are  plainly  left  to  our  own  earnest  and  candid  inquiries  on  all  such 
points  of  remote  chronology." 

Altogether  the  book  from  its  contents,  execution,  and  fulness  of  mat- 
ter ;  from  the  industry  with  which  all  available  resources,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  have  been  explored,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been 
made  available ;  as  well  as  from  its  economical  and  yet  handsome  form  and 
price,  must  supersede  other  works  of  the  kind,  and  claim  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  useful  books.  We  should  add  that  many  illustrative  wood- 
cuts are  interspersed.  They  are  serviceable  and  interesting,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  had  the  editor  extended  his  supervision  to  them.  As 
it  is,  there  are  some  egregious  mistakes.  The  inscription  to  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  places  that  junction  at 
Chebar.  Several  cuts  after  Sassanian  scidptures,  of  a  comparatively  late 
age,  are  introduced  as  from  Persepolis,  and  as  illu|trative  of  ancient  Persian 
costumes,  which  were  very  different.  A  cut  of  modem  costume,  copied 
from  Lane's  AraMan  Nights,  is  described  as  being  from  Persepolitan 
sculptures.  In  some  cases  the  really  ancient  and  the  later  costumes,  and 
in  others  the  modem  costumes  of  different  nations,  are  mixed  in  the 
same  engraving;  and  some  pieces,  correct  in  the  originals,  have  been 
spoiled  and  rendered  inapplicable  and  incongmous  by  the  colourable  varia- 
tions introduced  as  accessories  by  the  artists.  These  are  matters  in  which 
authors  and  publishers  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  draughtsmen  and 
engravers,  on  whom  we  impose  the  burden  of  the  faults  we  have  indicated. 
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£ifponium  qf  the  Ootpel  qf  8t  Luke,  m  a  Series  qf  Lectures,  Chap.  xx. — 
xxiv.  AUo  qf  a  portion  qf  the  Ootpel  qf  8t.  Matthew,  By  Jamss 
Thomson,  D.D.  YoL  III.  Edinbuigli:  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
1851. 

The  expository  Lectures  on  St.  Luke's  gospel  have  already  occupied  two 
volumes,  which  were  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr^  Literature  with 
commendation  as  they  appeared.  The  continuation  extends  to  the  middle 
of  this  third  volume,  completing  the  series  in  101  lectures.  The  twenty- 
four  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  gospel  which  are  added,  and  form  the  latter 
half  of  the  volume,  might  at  the  first  view  seem  to  be  thrown  in  as  a 
makeweight  to  complete  the  volume,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  lec- 
tures are  founded  on  those  matters  in  Matthew  which  are  not  included  or 
not  given  so  fully  in  Luke,  and  by  taking  care  not  to  omit  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  Mark,  the  author  has  aimed  to  produce  what  may  be  considered  as 
an  exposition  of  the  three  first  gospels. 

We  cannot  but  repeat  the  hope  that  these  lectures,  so  well  written,  so 
pleasant  to  read,  and  so  replete  with  vigorous  and  independent  thought, 
will,  with  other  works  of  the  same  essential  species  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared, exert  some  influence  in  recommending  the  use  of  this  style  of  dis- 
courses in  the  pulpit,  by  which  means  a  congregation  would  in  a  few  years 
be  built  up  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  weU  as  experi- 
ence a  freshened  interest  in,  and  resize  a  healthful  habit  of,  pondering  over 
the  "lively  oracles. '*  K  a  minister  delivered  such  lectures  on  a  given  por- 
tion of  Scripture  once  a  week,  he  would  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  have  led  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  rest  with  pleased  and  instmcted 
interest  on  no  small  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

One  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  author's  resolute  abstinence  from 
speculation  in  regard  to  that  which  is  not  set  down  in  the  Scripture. 
Thus,  for  instance,  few  expositors  or  lecturers  would  refuse  to  tell  us  their 
own  opinions,  or  those  of  others,  respecting  the  cause  and  nature  of  our 
Lord's  agony  in  the  garden.  But  Dr.  Thomson  resolutely  refmses  to  en- 
quire into  this  mysterious  subject ; — 

''  Respecting  the  cause  of  this  terrible  agony,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfiictory  explanation.  From  its  taking  place  immediately  before  his  sufferings, 
and  from  the  prayer  which  he  presented,  that  this  cup  might  pass  from  him,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude,  that  it^as  connected  ?rith  his  sufferings  and  death.  But  tiie 
precise  view  which  he  took  of  these  we  do  not  know.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that 
neither  our  Saviour  himself,  nor  any  of  his  apostles,  has  thought  it  proper  to  give  us 
any  information  respecting  this  extraordinary  scene,  nor  to  explain  to  us  how  it  took 
place,  or  what  were  the  causes  that  occasioned  it,  or  what  the  benefit  it  produced. 
A  few  words  would  have  been  sufficient ;  yet  those  few  words  are  not  given.  We 
dare  not  suppose  that  there  was  any  oversight ;  for  an  oversight  in  inspired  men  is 
impossible.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  high  presumption  in  any  uninspired  person  to 
attempt  to  lift  up  the  mysterious  veil  which  has  been  drawn  over  this  transaction, 
and  to  attempt  to  supply  what  Jesus  and  his  apostles  must  have  intentionally  omitted. 
One  thing,  however,  we  may  affirm  with  confidence,  that  our  Saviour's  agony  did 
not  arise  fix>m  any  displeasure  on  the  part  of  his  heavenly  Father.  For  this  is  dearly 
disproved  by  the  fact  abready  alluded  to,  that  at  that  very  time  an  angel  came  from 
heaven  to  strengthen  him.  Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  fact  with  bis 
exclamation  on  the  cross,  that  God  had  forsaken  Mm,  though  there  was  an  interval 
between  his  agony  and  his  death.  *' 
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Yet  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  shrink  firom  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  strong 
judgment  in  the  matters  that  come  before  him ;  and  the  reader  reaps  large 
benefit  in  finding  subjects  with  which  he  supposed  himself  fiilly  acquainted 
put  before  him  in  new  and  striking  points  of  view,  produced  so  quietly 
that  the  reader  is  scarcely  sensible  of  the  influence  which  is  exerted,  and 
is  not  aware,  but  by  the  ultimate  consciousness  of  reinoved  obscurity  firom 
the  subject,  of  the  enlightenment  he  has  received. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  assenting  to  all  Dr.  Thomson's  conclu- 
sions. For  instance,  we  do  not  find  with  him  that  only  the  eleven  apostles 
were  witnesses  to  our  Lord's  ascension.  We  should  rather  gather  from 
Acts  i.  22,  that  other  disciples  witnessed  that  glorious  ending  of  his  earthly 
career.  We  have  always  supposed  it  was  John  who  procured  admission 
for  Peter  to  the  house  of  the  high  priest.  But  Dr.  Thomson  is  not  of  that 
opinion ; — 

"  Who  the  disciple  was  who  procured  the  admission  of  Peter  is  not  mentioned. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  John  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  John,  or  any  of  our 
Lord's  usual  attendants,  were  known  to  the  high  priest.  Besides,  it  is  said,  that 
immediately  after  Jesus  was  apprehended  (Matt.  xxvi.  56)  all  the  disciples  forsook 
him  and  fled,  consequently  John  fled  with  the  rest,  and  none  remained  but  Peter. 
Others  suppose  that  it  was  Nicodemus,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim,  could  not  he  unknown  to  the  high  priest.  But,  as  the  name 
is  not  mentioned  hy  any  of  the  sacred  historians,  the  point  must  remain  undeter- 
mined ;  for  supposition  is  useless,  and  should  never  be  substituted  for  certainty.^' 

We  do  not  always  admire  Dr.  Thomson's  phraseology,  whether  in  titles 
or  text.  "  Jesus  puzzles  and  confounds  the  Pharisees"  is  the  title  of  one 
lecture ;  "  The  Wonderful  Bobber"  is  another — meaning  the  man  usually 
known  as  "the  penitent  thief."  Peter  "retired  in  haste  to  the  porch,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  tears ^  But  things  of  this  sort  are  but  small  specks 
upon  the  face  of  a  work  of  this  high  intrinsic  value,  and  which  must  take 
a  permanent  place  in  our  expository  literature.  We  should  like  to  quote 
from  it  largely,  but  having  marked  some  notable  passages  for  insertion  in 
our  Analecta  Biblica^  we  must  leave  it  for  the  present,  with  a  final  and 
hearty  recommendation  of  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


The  Night  Lamp :  a  Narrative  of  the  means  by  which  Spiritual  Darkness 

was  dispelled  from  the  Death-bed  of  Agnes  Maxwell  Macfarlane.     By 

the  Eev.  John   Macfarlane,  LL.D.,  Glasgew.     Author  of  "The 

Mountains  of  the  Bible,"  etc.     Third  Thousand.      London :    James 

Nisbet  and  Co.     pp.  328. 

Some  books  are  dragged  into  notice,  and  some  force  themselves  into 

it.     Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  work  now  before  us.     A  few  months  only 

have  elapsed  since  it  made  its  appearance,  and  already  the  third  thousatid 

is  in  course  of  being  issued.     We  do  not  wonder  at  its  popularity.     It  is 

a  story  of  thriUing  interest,  told  by  an  intelligent,  affectionate,  and  ardent 

mind ;  in  a  style  energetic,  flowing,  ornate  and  yet  chaste.     In  the  course 

of  the  narrative,  some  of  the  sublunest  doctrines  of  our  religion  fall  to  be 

discussed,  and  some  of  the  richest  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  to  be 

told,  and  both  come  out  in  a  manner,  the  most  natural,  easy,  satisfactory, 

and  instructive.     The  subject  of  the  narrative  is  a  young  lady — daughtCT, 
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grand-dangliter,  sister,  and  friend  of  men  in  the  sacred  ministry—  who,  in 
addition  to  these  advantages  powerfully  tending  to  intelligence  and  piety, 
was  herself  talented,  highly  educated,  refined  in  taste,  and  professedly 
religious,  so  far  as  external  deportment  constitutes  profession.  Yet,  up  to 
this  time,  when  the  affliction  fell  upon  her  which  terminated  her  life,  she 
was  wasting  her  existence  in  unconcemedness  about  her  highest  and  best 
interests,  and  pursuing  gaiety  and  frivolity  as  the  chief  end  of  her  being. 
At  that  time,  when  night  fell  upon  her,  with  its  darkness,  dreariness,  and 
perplexities ;  and  which,  in  her  case,  threatened  to  be  a  night  starless, 
cloudless,  appalling,  and  ever  enduring.  A  light  shone  out  in  her  cham- 
ber, which  not  only  dissipated  the  gloom,  but  revealed  glories  which  before 
had  never  entered  her  mind  to  conceive,  and  by  the  discoveries  of  which 
a  bed  of  thorns  was  changed  into  a  bed  of  roses,  night  into  day,  and  earth 
into  heaven.  The  light  which  wrought  this  marvellous  change  was  a  light 
from  heaven,  which  continues  to  shine  in  this  dark  place,  and  is  known  as 
"  The  Word  of  Life ;"  which,  according  to  its  ovm  testimony,  verified  in 
the  experience  of  many,  "is  able  to  make  wise  xmto  salvation;"  but 
which,  though  ever  lustrous,  had  not  before  entered  her  mind,  for  want  of 
a  medium  in  which  to  shine — the  medium  of  faith.  How  this  medium 
came  to  be  created,  forms  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  chapters  in 
the  book ;  and  the  narrative  connected  with  it  probably  forms  the  finest 
illustrations  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  of  those  beautiful  Scripture  texts  : 
"  Bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  5y  tke  word  of 
God,  which  Uveth  and  abideth  for  ever :"  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth;  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whither  it 
Cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 
But  the  interest  felt  in  this  exciting  part  of  the  narrative,  is  not  created 
merely  by  the  fact  that  a  youthful,  powerful,  and  elegant  mind  is  relieved 
from  distress — ^which  of  course  must  be  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to 
every  right  thinking  mind — ^but  also  from  the  other  facts  connected  with  it ; 
that  minister  after  minister,  and  friend  after  friend,  tried  to  shed  a  ray  of 
light  and  gleam  of  hope  into  that  dark,  desponding  mind,  and  tried  in  vain ; 
and  that  the  Bible,  read  and  commented  on  by  a  tender  and  affectionate 
brother,  effected  instantaneously  what  other  instrumentality,  diversified  in 
its  character  and  varied  in  its  apphcation,  had  entirely  failed  to  produce. 
And  this  suggests  a  hint,  which  we  offer  with  all  deference  to  the  author, 
that  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  work,  which  will  no  doubt  be  de- 
manded, he  add  a  hteral  to  the  figurative  title  of  his  book ;  and  to  "  The 
Night  Lamp"  which  leaves  the  mind  uninformed  of  what  is  intended,  he 
adds,  "  or  the  Bible  the  sure  guide  to  heaven ;"  or  some  other  phrase  un- 
veiling the  truth  wrapped  up  in  the  elegant  but  not  very  obvious  figure, 
by  which  he  seeks  to  adumbrate  one  of  the  most  consoling  truths  of  our 
religion.  We  know  no  way  of  giving  that  rehgion  body,  form,  life,  and 
beauty,  like  that  adopted  by  our  author,  in  which  it  is  seen  in  its  active 
operation — giving  zest  to  life,  comfort  in  trouble,  and  hope  in  death.  If 
parents  and  guardians  would  take  our  counsel,  they  would  introduce  "  The 
Night  Lamp"  into  the  chamber  of  every  child  and  pupil  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  especially  to  the  private  rooms  of  those  of  them  so  happily  desig- 
nated by  Mrs.  Elhs,  "  the  daughters  of  England ;"  and  pubhshers  wfe> 
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seek  to  promote  godliness^  as  well  as  secure  gain,  when  they  issue  their 
prospectuses  of  "  Ladies'  Libraries/^  would  place  at  the  top  of  them  "  The 
Night  Lamp''  2A  introductory  to  the  ifemc^ ^of^Mrs.  Grahame,  Mrs. 
Judson,  Mrs.  Newall,  Lady  Colquhoun,  and  the  noble  Htas4.ofJemale 
worthies,  of  which  the  names  adduced  are  well  known  types  ;  and  in"Sn~ 
doing  would  confer  a  boon,  for  which  the  Christian  world  would  be  most 
grateful,  as  would  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  who  are  not  yet  warrantably 
numbered  of  it. 


Book  of  the  Precepts,  or  the  Affirmative  and  FrohiMive  PreceptSy  compiled 
by  Rabbi  Moses  Maimonides  out  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  Edinburgh : 
Eobert  Young. 

This  work,  consisting  of  Maimonides'  digest  of  the  positive  injunctions 
and  prohibitions  of  the  Law  into  six  hxmdred  and  thirteen  precepts,  is  a 
well-known  book  in  Hebrew  literature,  forming  a  sort  of  manual,  for  prac- 
tical use'  and  instruction,  of  the  Mosaical  code.  Its  great  popularity  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  sixty  editions  exist,  several  of  which 
are  accompanied  by  Latin  or  German  translations.  The  present  is,  how- 
ever, the  first  edition  in  Britain  of  the  original  Hebrew  with  an  English 
translation.  There  are,  however,  two  English  translations  unaccompanied 
by  the  original  text, — one  by  David  Levi,  who  put  them  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  of  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  other  by  the  Rev. 
Moses  Margoliouth  in  his  Modem  Judaism  Investigated,  Of  this,  the 
present  translator  informs  us  that  he  was  not  aware,  until  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  edition  was  printed  off. 

The  precepts,  which  profess  to  comprize  the  entire  substance  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  248  affirmative  and 
365  prohibitive,  in  all  613. 

"  The  Jews,"  we  are  told,  *'are  very  ingenious  in  finding  out  the  reasons  why 
there  are  so  many  precepts  and  no  more,  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  tell  us  that  the 
reason  is,  because  there  are  248  and  365  veins  in  the  human  body.  Hence  they 
pray  that  the  law,  '  may  be  made  by  my  fulfilling  this  precept,  a  spiritual  garment 
for  my  soul,  spirit,  and  breath,  for  my  248  spiritual  members  and  my  365  spiritual 
veins.'  Another  reason  given  is,  because  in  the  Decalogue — if  we  except  the  two 
last  words,  T3nV  TOi'* — there  are  613  letters,  though  they  can  give  no  reason  why 
these  seven  letters  should  be  considered  superfluous.  One  of  the  reasons  given  why 
there  are  365  prohibitive  precepts  is,  according  to  Maimonides,  because  there  are 
365  days  in  the  year,  and  therefore  they  imagine  that  God  delivered  to  Moses  that 
number  of  precepts,  so  that  if  the  Israelites  observed  one  precept  each  day,  and 
took  heed  of  one  prohibition,  they  would  thus  learn  all  the  prohibitive  precepts." 

This  work,  which  must  be  of  great  practical  usefulness  to  the  Jews, 
will  in  its  present  shape  be  serviceable  to  others  as  a  digest  of  the  Mosaical 
code,  and  will  furnish  some  aid  to  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew  literature. 

In  this  work,  the  precept  is  in  the  first  instance  stated,  and  then  the 
authority  for  it  cited.  Some  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  cannot  be 
very  clearly  deduced  from  the  text  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  Here  are 
a  few  instances, — 
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<<  17.  That  every  man  write  [a  copy  of]  the  book  of  the  law  for  himself ;  as  it  is 
said.  Write  ye  this  song  for  you. — Dent.  xxxi.  19." 

"  322.  Not  to  punish  on  the  Sahbath  ;  as  it  is  said,  Ye  shall  not  kindle  a  fire 
through  all  your  habitations.^' 

UJilir-^itSi  to  curse  one  of  the  rest  of  the  Israelites ;  as  it  is  said^  Thou  shalt 
ot  curse  the  deaf. — hev.  zix.  14." 

268.  "  A  hired  person  shall  not  take  more  than  he  can  eat ;  as  it  is  said,  thou 
mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure. — Deut.  zxiii.  24." 


Scenes  from  Scripture  ;  with  other  Poems.    By  the  Eev.  Geobge  Ceolf, 
LL.D.    London :  Colbum  and  Co.     1851. 

Commencing  his  preface  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish versions  from  the  Hebrew  poets  is  yet  to  be  written ;"  but  admitting 
that  Warton,  in  his  volumes  on  English  poetry,  has  referred  to  the  subject 
at ''  sufficient  length  to  satisfy  general  curiosity,  and  with  sufficient  ele- 
gance to  gratify  public  taste,"  Dr.  Croly,  after  the  customary  fling  at  poOT 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  with  remarks  on  translations  of  the  Psalms,  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  in  our  application  of  verse  to  Scripture,  there  has  been 
less  tried  than  that  of  versions  of  the  Psalms — "  the  description  of  strik- 
ing events  in  its  history,  and  the  transfer  of  those  powerful  declamations 
which  abound  more  in  the  prophetic  pages  than  in  any  other  works  of 
man."  Certainly  "  less  tried,"  but  in  respect  of  the  former,  tried  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Nearly  all  the  principal  narratives  of  Scripture 
have  been  turned  into  verse,  and  the  more  striking  incidents  many  times 
over.  But  in  regard  to  the  "  powerful  declamations"  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  the  position  is  correct—the  most  adventurous  writers  having  na- 
turally shrunk  from  the  attempt  to  imitate  or  versify  these  magniflcent 
utterances.  Dr.  Croly  himself  touches  but  lightly  on  this  ground,  the  far 
larger  part  of  the  "  Scripture  Scenes"  being  founded  on  historical  incidents, 
and  the  others  are  seldom  versions  but  poetical  amplifications  of  the  sacred 
text.  Among  these^  the  poet  seems  to  us  to  have  found  his  most  con- 
genial themes  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  poems  of  a  narrative  character 
will  probably  be  read  with  most  satisfaction,  unless  by  a  few  who  may 
think  with  us  that,  in  this  collection^  he  has  achieved  his  greatest  success 
in  the  short  hymns  or  sacred  songs,  of  which  there  are  several,  principally 
founded  on  the  Psalms. 

We  are  disposed  to  deplore  Dr.  Croly's  fancy  for  short  lines  and  rapid 
measures,  which  seem  to  us  least  of  all  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  sacred 
subjects.  But  here,  whether  in  narrative  or  prophecy,  we  have  still  the 
same  seven-syllable  lines,  or  seven  alternating  with  six,  or  six  with  five. 
There  are  a  few  pieces  in  graver  measures,  and  if  our  taste  does  not 
influence  our  judgment,  they  are  the  best — at  least,  we  have  read  them  with 
greater  pleasure. 

Dr.  Croly's  poetical  claims  are  not  now  under  our  judgment — ^th^ 
have  long  since  been  judged;  and,  bearing  his  name,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  the  volume  comprises  poetry  of  no  mean  quality — strong 
in  conception,  and  rich  in  poetical  expression.  Some  of  the  pieces  now 
appear  for  the  first  time ;  but  the  rest  of  them  are  collected  "  ft-om  the 
various  periodical  publications  in  which  they  appeared  long  since,  and 
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which  have  generally  passed  away."   These,  we  presume,  were  the  annuals, 
which  will  account  for  our  failing  to  recognize  any  of  them  as  old  acquaint- 
ances, except  the  well  known  and  beautiM  dirge,  beginning — 
*'  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust/' 


Br,  RoUnaotCs  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament ;  condensed  for  Schools 
and  Students.     London:  Greoi^e  Bell.     1851. 

This  is  a  well  executed  and  useful  condensation  of  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  excellent  Lexicon.  The  abridgment  has  been  mainly  effected 
by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  examples  given  in  the  larger  work.  Dr. 
Bobinson  aimed  to  make  his  book  not  merely  a  Lexicon  but  a  Concord- 
ance, and  therefore  prints  far  more  examples  (where  they  exist)  than  is 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  meaning  or  construction :  e.^.,  if  the  same 
phrase  occurs  six  or  eight  times,  he  cites  every  passage  containing  it. 
Whatever  advantage  this  plan  might  possess  in  the  original  work,  it  could 
not  be  suited  to  one  intended  mainly  for  learners :  the  present  editor  has 
therefore  found  the  chief  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  in 
the  selection  from  them  of  the  examples  really  necessary,  apart  from  the 
idea  of  making  the  work  a  concordance,  and  this  task  seems  to  have  been 
executed  by  a  skilfid  hand ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of 
bulk,  and  consequently  of  cost,  the  work  remains  quite  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  learners  and  school  purposes ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  best  adapted 
to  this  use  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  A  serviceable  Parsing 
Index  is  appended,  extending  to  fifty-five  pages.  This  is  a  feature  only  to 
be  found  in  Dawson's  Lexicon,  which  is  useless  as  a  help  tOvthe  critical 
study  of  the  New  Testament. 

Eastern  Manners  illustrative  of  New  Testament  History,  By  the  Kev. 
BoBEBT  Jamieson,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Edinburgh :  Oliphant  and 
Sons.     1851. 

A  WOBK  which  is  in  its  third  edition  needs  no  recommendation  from  us. 
Dr.  Jamieson  is  known  to  have  successfully  applied  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  Eastern  manners  and  customs,  in  their  application  to 
the  illustration  of  Scripture ;  and  the  present  work  is  the  best  result  of  his 
labours  in  this  department.  We  certainly  think  the  study  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms forms  a  most  important  study  to  the  right  xmderstanding  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  it  is  also  a  most  attractive  help,  is  shewn  by  the 
undnninished  favour  with  which  works  devoted  to  the  subject  continue  to 
be  received,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  declarations  that  the  field  is  ex- 
hausted. It  is  really  exhaustless,  and  needs  many  more  labourers ;  though 
the  prolonged  study  and  extensive  research  which  it  involves,  with  the 
keeidy  apprehensive  faculty  it  exacts,  will  always  operate  in  keeping  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  few  efficient  cultivators  like  Dr.  Jamieson.  There 
are  many  who  even  make  a  large  figure  in  small  magazines  upon  the  old 
stock  accumulated  by  the  Harmers,  the  Burders,  and  the  Paxtons ;  but 
few  who  can  bring  out  of  their  treasures  things  new  as  well  as  old,  the 
results  of  live-long  labour  and  constant  watchfulness.      Our  author's 
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volumes — this  nad  anotlier  on  tbe  Old  Testament,  ai«  oi  this  better  ciass ; 
and  we  cordially  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readiCTs,  e^edaUy 
to  such  of  them  as  have  families. 


A  Hutorical  Charts  displaying  the  Course  of  Events  throughout  the  World, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1848.  By  Samuel  King  Bland.  Lon- 
don: B.  L.  Green.  1851. 
This  is  the  first  section  of  a  work,  which  we  hope  to  see  completed.  The 
charts  are  highly  usefol  for  reference,  and  appear  to  be,  as  alleged,  ''  com- 
piled from  the  most  esteemed  sources,  and  minutely  collated  from  the 
best  authorities."  Though  in  the  list  we  miss  some  names  we  should  like 
to  have  seen,  the  author  informs  us  that  *'  the  idea  pursued  is,  tbat  the 
successive  occurrence  of  events— and  the  duration  of  life,  flowing  onward 
— is  maiked  in  each  period  of  its  course  by  the  termination  of  c^ituries, 
and  subdivided  by  epochs  of  ten  years.  A  glance  up  the  space  formed  by 
the  perpendicular  Imes  will  at  once  shew  the  relative  condition  of  the 
earth,  its  apportionment  among  men,  the  subjection  of  countries  cme  to 
another,  and  the  collateral  reign  of  their  various  sovereigns."  An  outline 
of  the  system  here  adopted  was  first  employed  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  "iVw 
Chart  ^  History ^^  published  in  1769,  and  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster  in  the 
Chrondogical  Map  accompanying  their  Polyglot  Bible. 

It  is  the  business  of  such  a  work  as  this  not  to  originate,  but  to  record 
the  conclusions  which  se^n  best  established.  The  difficulties  begin  where 
the  authorities  are  not  agreed ;  and  Mr.  Bland  is  entitled  to  pnuae  for  the 
care  he  has  taken  to  harmonize,  as  nearly  as  possible,  their  various  state- 
ments. These  in  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges,  are  so  conflicting, 
that  he  gives  up  this  attempt  to  reconcile  th^n,  and  inserts  the  history 
"  according  to  the  five  principal  commentators."  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  will  be  somewhat  astonished  to  find  itself  among  these 
"  commentators." 

The  charts  contained  in  the  portion  before  us  are  four  in  nimiber,  and 
extend  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 


The  Church  of  the  Invisible;  or.  World  of  Spirits,  A  Manual  for  Chris- 
tian Mourners.  By  the  Bev.  R.  Montgomery.  London :  Darling. 
1851. 
Wb  regard  with  much  favour  all  books  of  this  class,  addressed  to  Chris- 
tian mourners,  knowing  that  in  times  of  aifliction  there  is  a  sort  of  cravmg 
for  a  peculiar  kind  of  reading,  which,  after  the  Bible,  there  is  but  Httlc 
means  of  satisfying.  To  this  small  class  of  books,  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
here  made  an  interesting  addition  in  the  present  little  volume,  whidi  is, 
as  we  perceive,  marked  as  the  fourth  edition,  in  which,  as  the  auth<Hr 
states,  **  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  work  more  complete  by  adding 
some  quotations  from  his  other  works  bearing  upon  the  general  subject." 
These  additions  consist  mostly  of  appropriate  passages  from  his  po^ns. 
The  specific  affliction  of  the  death  of  friends  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's attention  is  chiefly  turned,  and  to  which  he  presents  the  proper 
topics  of  consideration,  with  the  same  earnestness  and  animated  expres- 
sion which  imparts  so  much  attraction  to  his  preaching.    The  "  star-dust** 
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wkh  whidi  these  pages,  like  those  of  the  author's  other  prose  works,  are 
i^prinkled,  is  calcidated  greatly  to  excite  the  imagination,  and  to  stimulate 
acts  of  rdyigious  musing,  congenial  to  the  afllicted  frame  of  mind.  We 
have  not  read  any  of  this  author's  works  which  so  satisfies  us  that  he 
knows  the  way  to  man's  heart,  though  it  does  not  always  please  him  to 
take  the  most  direct  one. 


Three  Treaiises  of  John  Wyhhjffe,  D,D,     I.  On  the  Church  and  her 
Members.     II.  On  the  Apostasy  of  the  Church.     III.  On  Antichrist 
and  his  Meynee.     Now  first  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  notes  and  a  glossaiy,  by  James  Haw- 
THOEN  Todd,  D.D.     Dublin ;  Hodges  and  Smith,  1851. 
The  notice  of  Wyklyffe  and  his  labours  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal, 
will  probably  interest  many  of  our  readers  on  this  publication,  embody- 
ing his  three  Treatises  on  the  Chm*ch  not  hitherto  published.      The 
work  is  printed  in  black  letter,  and  done  up  in  antique  style — matters  of 
fan(^,  in  which  we  see  little  use,  but  which  is  of  small  consequence  in  a 
work  for  which  only  a  very  limited  circulation  can  be  expected.     The 
notes,  although  professedly  limited  to  the  verification  of  the  author's 
quotations,  and  to  the  explanation  of  his  obscure  words  or  allusions  as 
are  necessary  for  rendering  the  text  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  reader, 
are  in  some  instances  curious  and  interesting.    Thus  in  one  place  WyklyflFe 
speaks  of  monasteries  as,  "  Caymes  castelis,"  on  which  Dr.  Todd  thus 
notes, — 

'*  That  is,  Cain*8  castles ;  for  in  Wyklyffe's  time  the  proper  name  Cain  appears  to 
have  been  generally  cormpted  into  Caim.  So  in  the  Wyklyffe  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  Heb.  xL  4,  *  Abel  ofirid  a  myche  more  sacrifice  thanne  Caim  to  God.' 
The  word  Caim  is  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  four  mendicant 
orders,  Carmelites,  Augostinians,  Jacobites,  [or  Dominicans,  called  Jacobites  from 
the  Rue  S.  Jacques,  wh^  their  famous  convent  stood,]  and  Minorites  or  Franciscans. 
Heaoe  *  Cairn's  casUes'  was  a  favourite  ienn.  with  our  author  to  designate  the  mag- 
nificent monasteries  of  those  religious  orders,  with  which  the  world  then  abounded. 
This  is  the  explanation  Wyklyffe  has  himself  given  in  his  Tnahgw" 

In  reading  these  tracts  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  incredible 
boldness  with  which  the  author  lashes  ihe  church  com:q>tions  of  his  ugd. 
The  descriptions  and  intimations  which  he  gives  are  such  as  incidentally 
prove,  as  Dr.  Todd  observes,  the  great  necessity  which  e^ted  in  the 
fourteenth  century  for  a  relbrmation  <^  the  church.  The  editor  is,  how- 
ever, not  much  of  a  sympathizer  in  the  author's  special  views  (which  were 
certainly,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  crude  in  many  points),  for  he 
adds  that  a  perusal  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  render  us  thankful  "  that  the 
reformation,  which,  by  the  providence  of  Grod  was  afterwards  effected, 
was  not  conducted  on  the  principles  advocated  in  these  writings." 


The  Many  MmsioM  in  the  House  of  the  Fidher^  Spirittmlly  Bisctisaed  and 
FracUc&lly  Considered.  By  the  Eev.  G.  S.  Fabbb,  B.D.  London : 
Royston  and  Brown.     1851. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  work,  in  a  diaracteristic  dedication  to  the 
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Primate,  offers  it  as  "  the  last,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  dying  performance 
of  a  very  old  man."  And  further  on :  "In  my  seveniy-eighth  year  I  mnst 
expect  soon  to  be  initiated  into  what,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  ancients, 
contradistinctively  to  the  Lesser  Mysteries  of  Sleep,  were  wont  to  denomi- 
nate the  Greater  Mysteries.  I  shall  then  with  certainty  learn  from  the 
unerring  Hierophaut,  either  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  my  deductions 
from  Scripture. 

During  a  large  portion  of  this  long  career,  Mr.  Faber  has  kept  himself 
before  the  theological  public,  and  has  made  it  acquainted  with  his  name 
and  labours,  and  his  bent  of  mind,  as  the  author  of  many  works,  all 
marked  by  the  characteristics  of  deep  learning,  a  complete  mastery  of 
antiquity,  strong  powers  of  combination,  a  very  active  and  somewhat  fan- 
tastic imagination,  with  an  eager  curiosity  to  xmveil  ancient  mysteries  and 
to  penetrate  into  hidden  things ;  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  behold 
such  a  career  as  this  closing  so  appropriately  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
many  mansions  in  the  Father's  house.  Regarding  the  nature  of  this 
author's  successive  publications,  and  tracing  the  history  of  his  mind,  and 
the  track  of  his  thoughts  as  indicated  in  them,  and  even  by  their  mere 
subjects,  there  is  something  exquisitely  appropriate  in  such  a  close.  Most 
men  die  too  soon,  in  men's  judgment  and  in  their  own.  They  die  with 
half  their  work  undone,  and  with  but  a  few  of  their  plans  executed.  But 
here  is  a  man  who  seems  practically,  if  not  designedly,  to  have  planned 
out  his  life's  labours,  and  to  have  lived  to  accomplish  his  plans,  and 
now  brings  in  this  work  at  the  end  of  aU,  as  a  period  to  the  sentence 
which  records  his  history  in  the  books  of  men." 

This  view  of  the  case  is  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Faber's  own  declaration, 
that  the  deductions  frx>m  Scripture  which  are  embodied  in  this  volume, 
"  have  been  mentally  fermenting  and  gradually  arranging  themselves  in 
the  course  of  at  least  thirty  years."  TWs  he  proves  by  pointing  to  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  works  written  in  1818,  1819,  and  published  in  1823 
{Treatise  on  the  Three  Dispensations),  where  are  noted  down,  as  materials 
for  thought  and  investigation,  the  leading  ideas  which  are  systematically 
wrought  out  in  the  present  work. 

The  substance  of  the  position  to  the  statement  and  support  of  which 
this  goodly  volume  has  been  devoted,  is — ^that  "  Our  earth  from  first  to 
last  is  the  exclusive  theatre  of  all  that  concerns  the  human  race."  Con- 
sequently after  the  conflagration  by  which  it  will  in  its  present  form  be 
burnt  up,  it  will  be  restored  as  a  new  and  purer  world,  and  become  the 
appointed  celestial  mansion  of  the  glorified  human  race.  In  this  bliss- 
fal  abode  the  incarnate  Jehovah  will  dwell  with  men,  and  they  will  be  his 
people.  As  one  of  the  many  mansions  is  the  destined  future  heaven  of  the 
redeemed  human  race,  so  the  other  mansions  must  be  other  heavens  vari- 
ously allotted  to  the  several  armies  of  the  holy  angels ;  and  as  the  destined 
mansion  which  our  Lord  promised  to  prepare  for  Ids  faithfrd  people  will 

A  At  the  end  of  the  yolume  appears  what  seems  a  complete  list  of  the  author's 
writings.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  works,  in  thirty-seven  volumes  (three  of  them 
quarto),  and  two  pamphlets.  They  extend  over  exactly  half  a  century,  the  first  bdng 
Horee  Mosaics,  which  formed  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1801. 
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be  the  renovated  earth,  we  may  conclude  that  the  other  spheres  do  not 
stand  empty,  but  that  they  are  heavens  analagous  to  the  renovated  earth. 
Of  this  view,  which  is  supported  by  great  wealth  of  illustration  and 
argument,  different  opinions  wiU  be  entertained,  but  none  will  begrudge 
the  venerable  author  the  comfwrt  he  declares  himself  to  have  derived  from 
it.  He*  says ;  "  As  I  approach  the  confines  of  another  state ;  as  the  blos- 
soms of  the  grave  have  now  long  whitened  my  head,  I  sensibly  feel  my 
footsteps  strengthened,  my  hopes  elevated,  and  my  consolations  increased 
by  that  definiteness  which  Grod  has  so  graciously  imparted  in  his  Holy 
Word.  On  the  verge  of  eternity,  I  have  the  sensation  of  a  sure  footing  : 
and  I  trust  that  it  makes  me  a  better  man  to  have  ascertained  definitely^ 
the  LOCALITIES  of  what,  through  Christ's  merits,  may  be  my  further  pro- 
gress, instead  of  plunging  into  unknown  space  with  no  antecedent  clear- 
ness of  conception." 


Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy :  A 
Succession  of  Visits  to  the  Scenes  of  New  Testament  Narrative.  By 
W.  H.  Baetlett.     London :  A.  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.     1851. 

A  WORK  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bartlett  wiU  be  hailed  with  delight.  He  is 
already  well  known  to  the  world,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  an  artist ; 
and  if  his  pen  is  that  of  a  ready  writer  in  his  glowing  descriptions  and 
stirring  incidents,  his  pencil  is  no  less  serviceable  in  bringing  before  the 
eye  most  exquisite  renderings  of  the  scenes  described.  We  always  look 
with  a  more  penetrating  scrutiny  at  the  narratives  of  travellers  to  the 
Holy  Land  than  many  other  literary  productions.  The  locality  consecrated 
by  so  many  recollections  is  a  convenient  groxmdwork  for  displaying  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  each  successive  tourist.  Volney  has  travelled  there — 
Maundrell,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Elliot  Warburton,  Fisk,  the  Scot- 
tish missionaries,  and  last,  not  least,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bowen,  who  is  now 
exploring  the  Syrian  churches.  What  a  series  of  conflicting  opinions  and 
feelings  do  these  names  suggest.  Infidelity,  popery,  sentimentalism,  love 
of  adventure,  prophetical  investigation,  and  missionary  enterprise,  are 
widely  different  in  their  nature,  and  yet  all  have  found  their  key-note  in 
Palestine.  In  taking  up  a  new  work  which  professes  to  make  the  Holy 
Land  its  basis,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  What  new  theory  is  to  be  built 
upon  this  well-trodden  territory?  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bartlett 
gave  his  energies  to  a  most  useful  branch  of  local  enquiry.  He  has  not 
speculated  on  the  "  ruins  of  empires ;"  he  has  not  been  eager  to  drink  in 
monkish  tradition ;  he  has  not  sentimentalized  with  Lamartine — ^his  previ- 
ous studies  had  not  adapted  him  for  prophetical  investigation ;  but  with  his 
sketch-book  and  pocket  Bible  he  has  visited  each  spot  historically  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  and  has  there  realized  the  narrative,  and 
enabled  Bible-readers  on  the  other  hand  to  picture  to  their  minds  the  lo- 
cale. He  has  a  vivid  perception  of  the  prominent  facts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament narrative.  His  sketch  of  St.  Paul's  career,  for  example,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  clear  statement  and  graphic  delineation.  With  his 
mind  so  directed,  he  visited  the  scenes  of  these  thrilling  histories,  where 
every  ruin  carries  back  the  fancy  to  the  apostolic  age,  where  every  moun- 
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tain  and  lake  has  its  own  tale  to  tell  of  the  Bedeemer  and  bis  followers, 
Mr.  Bartlett  found  lis  diief  delight  in  those  localities  where  superstition 
has  been  able  to  do  least  in  disguising  their  features.  The  seputchre,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  built  over  with  an  unseemly  diurch;  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  though  pwnted  to,  is  at  best  apocryphal ;  over  the  well  of  Sychar 
there  hfoigs  doubt,  but  the  waters  of  blue  Galilee,  and  *'  Bethsaida's  cold 
and  darksome  height,"  are  guildess  memorials  of  Him  who  said  to  those 
waters,  "  Peace,  l^  still,"  and  in  the  wilderness  fed  the  five  thousand  with 
a  few  loaves. 

The  steel  engravings  are  beautiful  specimens  of  landscape  art.  We 
may  specify  the  view  of  Rhodes  (p.  93)  as  indicating  refined  feeling.  The 
weU-grouped  towers  in  deep  shade,  the  clear  eastern  sky,  the  setting  sun, 
blazing  from  behind  the  city,  ai^  catching  with  its  last  rays  the  ripple  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  white-sailed  pilot-boats  scattered  on  its  bosom, 
form  a  tableau  that  Mr.  Bartlett  has  well  succeeded  in  placing  on  per- 
manent record. 


The  Elements  of  the  Gospel  Harmony :  With  a  Catena  on  Inspiration, 
from  the  Writings  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Pathers.  By  Brooke  Poss 
Westcott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Cambridge :  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.  1851. 
This  is  a  well-digested  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  style  and  of 
detail  observable  in  the  several  evangelists  with  their  plenary  inspiration. 
Mr.  Westcott  boldly  proposes  that  a  quadriform  Gospel  was  essential,  to 
give  all  those  aspects  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  character  that  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  respective  varieties  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
the  modes  of  teaching  that  would  obtain  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
This  we  think  the  most  original  feature  of  this  elaborate  essay.  Although 
we  cannot  consider  the  author  fully  to  have  substantiated  all  his  positions, 
we  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  accompanying  him  in  his  line  of  thought,  and 
hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  give  an  outfine  of  his  argument,  at  a  length 
more  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


Religion  and  Science :  their  independence  of  each  other,  and  their  Mutual 
Relations.  By  a  Physician.  Manchester  :  Simms  and  Dinham.  1851. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  we  feel  assured,  would  be  fully  competent 
to  produce  a  valuable  digest  of  natural  theology.  If  he  is  able  so  to  de- 
vote his  valuable  energies,  the  paper  he  has  given  to  the  world  will  form  a 
good  introductory  chapter.  Its  principles  are  in  the  right  direction.  We 
are  quite  prepared  to  believe  with  him  that  "  natural  religion,  however 
pure  and  elevated,  may  be  held  to  be  only  natural  science  sublimated  to  a 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  therefore  may  only  be  considered  as  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  *  Prepare  ye  the  way.'  " 

On  the  State  of  Man  subsequent  to  tJie  Promulgation  of  Christianity.    Lon- 
don :  W.  Pickering.    1851. 
An  epitome  of  early  ecclesiastical  history,  by  a  writer  of  some  power,  but 
anonymous.     He  is  apparently  one  of  the  Fichte  if  not  the  Strauss  school. 
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and  consequently  will  receive  but  little  sympathy  from  us.  The  respected 
name  of  the  publisher  was  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  theology  of  a 
more  healthy  tone ;  perhaps  we  were  mistaken. 

Some  Passages  in  the  L\fe  of  a  Cowoertfrom  Angh-Catholicism  to  the  truth 

as  it  is  in  Jesus,  By  R.  C.  J.  Bath :  Binns  and  Groodwin. 
A  siNCBEE  and  devout  protest  against  the  errors  of  a  party  whom  recent 
events  have  shewn  to  have  been  no  true  members  of  the  church  to  whose 
communion  they  ostensibly  belonged.  Their  doctrine  has  been  proved  in- 
oonsi^^t  with  her  formularies,  and  the  church  herself  has  emerged  from 
the  controversy  more  distinctly  protestant  than  before  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  and  with  her  canons  and  character  more  clearly  understood.  This 
convert,  however,  found  so  great  a  centrifugal  force  in  Anglo-Catholicism 
as  to  have  driven  him  from  her  pale.  The  perusal  of  his  **  confessions" 
gives  additional  evidence  to  us  that  the  true  Christian  teaches  more  power- 
fully by  his  life  than  by  the  declaration  of  his  feelings.  St.  Paul,  it  is  true, 
has  given  us  an  inspired  example  of  autobiography,  but  we  have  seen  "  how 
great  things  he  suffered  "  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour.  The  Romanizing 
party  in  the  Established  Church  scarcely  need  to  be  cried  down ;  they  have 
cried  themselves  down,  and  comparatively  few  have  any  confidence  in  their 
teaching.  This  was  evident  to  us  because  we  saw  R.  C.  J.'s  little  volume. 
We  may  add  that  this  writer  exhibits  a  very  unwise  sympathy  with  the 
Tablet,  and  other  organs  of  the  recent  "  aggression/'  in  cdling  one  of  the 
episcopal  bench  a  "  titular"  bishop.  It  might  as  well  address  the  highest 
legal  functionary  of  the  state  as  the  "  titular*'  Lord  Chancellor. 


Safety  in  Peril.     By  the  Authoress  of  "My  Flowers."   pp.  126.     12mo. 

London  :  Sampson  Low.  1851. 
We  can  conceive  this  little  volume  being  of  great  value,  where  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  exposed  to  Tractarian  influences.  It 
is  a  simple  and  powerM  statement  of  saving  truth,  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  an  earnest  mind,  and  indicating  a  spirit  of  prayer  in  its  composi- 
tion. We  sincerely  trust  it  may  be  the  means  of  guidmg  many  waverers 
into  the  path  of  "  safety." 

Christ  the  Bread  of  Idfe :  An  Attempt  to  give  a  Profitable  Direction  to 
the  present  occupation  of  thought  with  Romanism.     By  J.  M'Leod 
Campbell,  formerly  Minister  of  Row.     Glasgow:    Ogle  and  Son. 
1851. 
A  LENGTHENED  argument  on  the  erroneous  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
church  of  Rome  of  John  vi.  27 — 58.     We  fully  acquiesce  in  the  view  of 
the  author  with  reference  to  the  eucharist  not  being  directly  intended  by 
our  Lord  when  he  made  use  of  the  terms  "  living  bread,"  and  the  like. 
The  language  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell  will  strike  an  English  reader  as 
obscure,  owing  to  the  assumption  that  may  hold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  though  not  on  this,  that  our  people,  in  reading  a  practical  or  devo- 
tional treatise,  "proceed  with  careftil  self-conscious  discernment  of  the 
conditions  of  their  own  spirit,"  (see  page  26) ;  or  in  other  words,  are  well 
acquainted  with  Brown  and  Dugald  Stewart's  metaphysical  treatises. 
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ANALECTA  BIBLICA. 


Thb  Tbn  Virgins. — ^There  is  one  point  that  requires  to  be  settled,  if  possible, 
because  it  regards  the  decorum  of  the  parable :  Whether  are  the  ten  yirgins  represented 
as  proceeding  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  when  going  to  the  residence  of  the  bride,  or 
when  returning  in  the  company  of  the  bride  to  his  own  house  ?  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ten  virgins  were  attendants  on  the  bride,  and  were  waiting  at  her 
residence  till  the  cry  was  heard  that  the  bridegroom  was  approaching,  when  it  was 
ihiar  duty  to  go  out  to  meet  him.  But  there  is  an  objection  against  this  (pinion, 
which  appears  insurmountable.  Such  an  act  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  other  oriental  nations,  and  we  may 
add,  not  consistent  with  our  own.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  passage 
that  the  virgins  went  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and  therefore  we  must  c^idude 
tiiat  the  bride  was  not  with  him.  To  this  we  answer,  that  in  the  Persic  and  Syriac 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  this  difficulty  is  removed.  Thus,  after  the  words  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  it  is  added,  and  the  bride.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
receive  this  addition  as  authentic,  we  are  not  prevented  from  concludmg  that  it  was 
inserted  by  those  who  lived  in  Syria,  and  who  would  not  have  introduced  it  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  to  explain  an  established  or  well-known  custom.  But,  independent 
of  this  argument,  it  is  dear  frx>m  the  parable  itself  that  the  place  at  which  the  virgins 
sought  admission  was  the  bridegroom's  house ;  for  he  is  represented  as  the  only  person 
who  answers  their  cry  and  exercises  the  authority  of  excluding  them.  We  may  also 
add,  it  was  at  the  bridegroom's  house  that  the  marriage  feast  was  held.  We  infer, 
then,  that  the  ten  virgins  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  bridemaids,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parable  as  watching  for  the  return  of  the  bridegroom  with  his  bride. — 
Dr.  Thomson's  Expotition  on  a  Portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew,  p.  482. 


Christ's  Entombment. — It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  that  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  undertook  the  charge  of  performing  the  funeral 
rites.  Had  the  apostles  of  Jesus  performed  this  office,  the  allegation  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  they  stole  his  body,  would  have  been  rendered  less  improbable.  Had  none  of 
his  friends  discharged  this  duty,  Jesus  would  have  been  buried  among  the  male&ctors ; 
no  care  would  have  been  taken  to  watch  the  sepulchre,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
witness  of  the  wonderful  events  which  accompanied  his  resurrection.  Nor  would  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  have  been  fulfilled  which  declared  that  the  Messiah  should  have 
his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich ;  that  is,  near  Calvary,  where  the  male- 
factors were  buried,  and  in  the  tomb  of  the  rich  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Thus  every- 
thing was  arranged  to  prove  the  reality  and  inestimable  importance  of  the  death  of 
Jesus. — ^Dr.  Thomson's  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  p.  193. 


Thb  Forty  Days  after  the  Resurrection. — ^As  we  are  told  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  Jesus  remained  forty  days  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  we  may 
inquire  what  reasons  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  for  so  long  a  residence. 

It  was  to  afford  ample  time  for  the  Apostles  to  examine  all  the  evidences  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  before  he  left  the  world.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  passage  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ah*eady  alluded  to,  that  he  shewed  himself  alive,  by  furnishing 
many  infallible  proofs  during  forty  days.  We  might  naturally  think  that  ihe  proo£i 
given  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  would  have  been  fully  sufficient  to  convince  any  class 
of  men  that  ever  lived.  But  our  Saviour,  who  knew  human  nature,  with  all  its  pre- 
judices and  infirmities,  infinitely  better  than  we  do,  thought  differently.  It  is  tme,  all 
the  apostles  seem  to  have  been  convinced  and  satisfied.  But  some  individuals  among 
them  were  not  without  their  doubts.  For  we  are  expressly  told  by  Matthew,  that  when 
the  eleven  disciples  went  to  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  at  which  Jesus  had  appointed  to 
meet  them,  when  they  saw  him,  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  before  him ;  "  yet 
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some  doubted."  From  this  passage  we  see,  that  though  they  had  beoi  oonvinced,  yet 
at  times  doubts  rose  in  their  minds.  To  prevent  those  doubts  from  returning,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  examine  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection  agam  and  again ; 
that  they  might  beheve  it  without  wavering,  and  as  firmly  as  they  believe  their  own 
existence.  For,  as  they  were  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  testifying  to  the  world  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  this  was  requisite.  Accordingly,  every  time  they  saw  him, 
the  evidence  was  renewed  and  strengthened.  He  no  longer  indeed  appeared  in  a  pubhc 
character,  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  proper  to  cure  diseases  as  he  had  done  during 
his  ministry.  But  he  performed  one  miracle  evidently  for  the  sake  of  his  apostles. 
As  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  had  first  excited  their  astonishment  by  a  mi- 
raculous draught  of  fishes,  so  to  shew  them  that  the  same  power  remained  with  him, 
after  his  resurrection,  he  performed  a  similar  miracle  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  150 
fishes  Yrere  taken  at  one  draught.  Twice  also  he  exhibited  the  evidence  of  prophecy, — 
first,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus ;  and,  a  second  time,  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  and  disciples. — Ibid.r  P*  224. 

Thb  Strophknician  Woman's  rbplt. — ^The  reply  of  the  woman  to  Jesus  is  the 
best  that  was  ever  given  to  him  by  any  individual  durhig  his  ministry.  She  discovers 
sagacity  and  presence  of  mind ;  enters  at  once  into  the  distinction  made  by  our  Saviour ; 
follows  out  the  figurative  language,  and  dravrs  a  fair  and  candid  conclusion  in  favour 
of  her  own  request.  Allowing  the  comparison  of  Jews  to  children,  and  Gentiles  to 
dogs,  as  just,  she  dexterously  points  out  a  privilege  which  humanity  and  custom  had 
established.  For  though  it  was  not  seemly  to  rob  the  children  of  their  food  in  order 
to  bestow  it  on  dogs,  yet  it  was  customary  to  give  to  the  dogs  the  crumbs  which  had 
been  left  by  the  children ;  and  this  was  all  that  her  humiUty  ventured  to  solicit.  For 
when  Jesus  said,  **  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs ;'' 
her  instantaneous  reply  was,  "  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  £idl 
from  their  master's  table." 

This  was  an  admirable  answer,  and  it  exhibits  such  presence  of  mind  and  acuteness 
as,  on  another  occasion,  we  should  term  witty.  It  displays  a  bright  and  elevated 
idea  of  the  benevolence  as  well  as  power  of  Jesus.  For  as  no  harm  could  arise  to  the 
Jews  from  an  act  of  mercy  to  a  Gentile,  she  had  confidence  in  the  benevolence  of 
Jesus.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  appeared  on  this  occasion  to 
hesitate,  merely  to  give  the  woman  a  favourable  opportunity  of  shewing  to  his  disciples 
her  superior  knowledge,  her  high  but  rational  and  well-founded  frdth,  and  the  impor- 
tant  and  beneficial  effects  of  importunity  and  perseverance.  He  accordingly  said,  **  O 
woman,  great  is  thy  frdth !  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter 
was  made  whole  from  that  hour." 

1.  From  this  passage  we  may  learn  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  of  God,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  Jews 
before  it  should  be  offered  to  the  GentUes. 

In  this  arrangement  there  was  no  predilection  shewn  to  the  Jews,  nor  any  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles.  It  respected  a  question  merely  of  time,  and  was  adopted  on 
account  of  its  wisdom  and  superior  advantages  even  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  was  wise  that  Christianity  should  be  first  given  to  the  Jews,  because  they  abready 
believed  in  the  only  living  and  true  God ;  because  they  acknowledged  his  attributes 
of  almighty  power,  and  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  because  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  prophecies  which  predicted  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  his  character, 
and  actions. 

It  was  proper  to  appoint  the  Jews,  after  they  themselves  were  converted,  to  con- 
vert the  Gentiles ;  because  they  were  better  qualified  for  that  office  than  the  (Gentiles. 

It  was  wise  to  select  the  Jews  as  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  for  another  rea- 
son ;  that  it  might  be  evident  that  the  revelation  given  to  the  Jews,  and  the  revelation 
given  to  Christians,  formed,  though  separate,  yet  connected  and  essential  parts  of  the 
same  Divine  plan. 

It  was  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  adopt  means  which  would  propagate 
Christianity  most  rapidly  and  effectually. — ^Dr.  Thomson's  Exposition  of  a  Portion  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  p.  422. 
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T»i  MukACLB  ov  THB  Statul — ^The  monej  reqi^tred  for  Mmsdf  aoid  Peter  was 
ft  ilMkid,  or  half-a-orowik  of  our  iiMiiey,  tbe  baJT  of  that  swn  being  payable  by  each. 
Obeorve,  then,  the  extraordiMiy  manner  m  wMch  this  money  was  obtained.  Jesua 
did  not  by  a  word  create  the  sum  wanted,  because  such  an  act  might  have  been  as- 
oribed  to  deception.  He  did  not  desire  Peter  to  search  for  it  in  a  certain  place  where 
it  Might  haire  been  previously  d^osited  by  design ;  but  it  was  to  be  found  where  no- 
this^  but  a  mirade  ooidd  place  it,  and  none  but  a  being  superior  in  inteUigenoe  to 
man  could  know  of  its  existaice.  It  was  not  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  it  mi^t  have  been  intentionally  thrown,  but  it  was  to  be  contained  in  a  fish 
aUve  in  the  sea,  not,  howerer,  in  the  stamach,  into  which  it  might  have  been  Ukea 
by  swallowing,  but  in  the  mouth.  It  vras  to  be  the  first  fish  which  Peter  should  hook. 
The  coin  Ibuml,  too,  vras  to  amount  to  the  precise  sum  wanted.  What  renders  the 
matter  still  more  ronarkable,  Jesus  did  not  accompany  Peter,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
said  that  any  art  vras  empk>yed.  The  curiosity  and  attentkm  of  Peter  we  may  be  smre 
were  roused  to  the  highest  {Htch.  He  accordingly  went,  did  what  he  was  desired, 
and  found  everything  to  correspond  vrith  the  instructions  he  received.  He  took  the 
stater,  as  it  is  here  called,  equal  to  a  shekel  or  half-a-crovni,  and,  after  paying  the 
mon^  to  the  collector,  returned  to  his  Mast«. — Ibid,^  p.  442. 

Onb  Talbnt. — Ymoi  this  parable,  we  may  infer  that  every  individual  receives  at 
least  one  talent,  to  be  unproved  in  the  present  probationary  sti^.  No  person  whom 
(jk>d  has  made,  is  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  Ifis  observation,  or  to  be  de{»ived  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  he  has  b^towed  on  all.  The  weakest,  pocHrest,  and 
most  ^seure  creature  in  the  world,  has  opportunities  assigned  him  by  Grod,  for  which 
he  will  be  accountable.  Observe  here,  then,  the  admirable  arrangements  of  Divine 
Providence ;  what  is  of  most  value  is  most  certain  of  acquisition,  when  the  pr<^er 
means  are  employed ;  and  what  is  not  valuable,  or  not  necessary,  is  not  only  difficult 
but  in  most  cases  is  unattainable.  From  the  nature  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  that 
one-third  of  mankind  can  ever  be  rich.  But  every  man,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  sta- 
tion, may  be  great  in  what  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  he  may  be  as  good  as  he 
pleases.  His  want  of  wealth  may  render  it  impossible  to  give  much  in  cluurity ;  but 
he  may  aid,  though  he  cannot  support,  and  may  also  aSford  consolaticm,  when  he 
cannot  remove  distress.  If  he  cannot  display  grandeur,  he  may  be  distinguished  for 
contaitment,  and  meekness,  and  patience.  If  he  cannot  rival  others  in  eminence  he 
may  be  still  more  illustrious,  by  being  free  from  envy,  and  revenge,  and  censorious- 
ness,  and  calumny.  In  short,  if  he  cannot  be  great  in  worldly  estimaticm,  he  can  he 
great  in  a  religious  sense,  by  learning  to  be  humble ;  iom  our  Saviour  has  assured  us, 
that  the  humble  shall  be  exalted.  H  he  cannot  be  vrise  in  this  world,  he  may  be  vrise 
unto  salvation ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  great  in  the  estimation  of  men,  he  may  be  great 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.-^i}ui,  p.  497. 

The  Problem. — ^A  young  man,  who  had  graduated  at  one  of  the  first  coU^pes 
in  America,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  literary  attainments,  particularly  his  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  settled  in  a  village  where  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  was  station^. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  clergyman  met  vrith  hun  in  one  of  his  evening  walks,  and 
after  some  ocmversation,  as  they  were  about  to  part,  addressed  him  as  follows : — "  I 
have  heard  you  are  celebrated  for  your  mathematical  skill ;  I  have  a  problem  which  I 
vrish  you  to  solve.''  **  What  is  it  ?''  eagerly  inquired  the  young  man.  The  clergyman 
answered,  vrith  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  *'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shaU  gain 
the  whole  worid,  and  lose  his  ovm  soul  V*  The  youth  returned  home,  and  endea- 
voured to  shake  off  the  impression  fostened  on  him  by  the  problem  proposed  to  him, 
but  in  vain.  In  the  giddy  round  of  pleasure,  in  his  business,  and  in  his  studies,  that 
question  still  forcibly  returned  to  him,  '*  What  vrill  a  man  profit,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?''  It  finally  resulted  in  his  conver^on,  and  he 
became  an  able  advocate  and  preacher  of  that  gospel  which  he  once  rejected. — Ameri- 
can  Clergy f  p.  27. 


Praying  a  Sermon. — A  young  licentiate,  after  throvring  ofi"  a  highly  v?raught, 
and,  as  he  thought,  eloquent  gospel  sermon  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  presence  of  a  venerable 
pastor,  solicited  of  his  experienced  friend  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms  upon  the  per- 
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formance.  "  I  have  but  just  one  remark  to  make/'  was  his  reply,  '*  and  that  is  to 
request  you  to  pray  that  sermon/'  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?" — "  I  mean  literally 
just  what  I  say ;  pray  it,  if  you  can,  and  you  will  find  the  attempt  a  better  criticism 
than  any  I  can  make  upon  it/' 

The  request  still  puzzled  the  young  man  beyond  measure ;  the  idea  of  praying  a  ser- 
mon was  a  thing  he  never  heard  or  conceived  of;  and  the  singularity  of  the  suggestion 
wrought  powerfully  on  his  imagination  and  feelings.  He  resolved  to  attempt  the  task. 
He  laid  his  manuscript  before  him»  and  on  his  knees  before  God,  undertook  to  make 
it  into  a  prayer.  But  it  would  not  pray ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  was  not  in  it,  and  that, 
for  the  very  good  reason — as  he  then  clearly  saw  for  the  first  time — that  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  piety  did  not  compose  it.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  that  his  heart  was  not 
right  with  God ;  and  this  conviction  left  him  no  peace  until  he  had  **  Christ  formed  in 
him  the  hope  of  glory."  "With  a  renewed  heart,  he  applied  himself  anew  to  the  work 
of  composing  sermons  for  the  pulpit ;  preached  again  in  the  presence  of  the  pious 
pastor  who  had  given  such  timely  advice  ;  and  again  solicited  the  benefit  of  his  critical 
remarks. 

"  I  have  no  remarks  to  make,"  was  his  complacent  remark,  "  you  can  pray  that 
sermon." — /&«?.,  p.  34. 

Rbv..  Dr.  Jonas  Kino. — In  the  month  of  December,  1807,  Mr.  Maynard  was 
teaching  school  in  Plainfield,  Mass.  One  cold,  blustering  morning,  on  altering  his 
school-room,  he  observed  a  lad  whom  he  had  not  seen  before,  ^ing  on  one  of  the 
benches.  He  was  fifteen  years  old ;  his  parents  lived  seven  miles  distant ;  he  wanted 
an  education;  and  had  come  from  home  on  foot  that  morning,  to  see  if  Mr.  M.  could 
help  him  to  contrive  how  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  M.  asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any  one  in  that  place.  *^  No."  **  Can 
your  parents  help  you  towards  obtaining  an  education  ?" — "  No."  "  Have  you  any 
friends  that  can  give  you  assistance?" — "  No."  "  Well,  how  do  you  expect  to  obtain 
an  education  .^' — "  I  dont  know,  but  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see  you." 

Mr.  M.  told  him  to  stay  that  day,  and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  boy  was  possessed  of  good  sense,  but  no  uncommon  l»rilliancy,  and 
he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  cool  and  resolute  manner  in  which  he  imdertook 
to  conquer  difficulties  which  would  have  intimidated  weaker  minds.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  Mr.  M.  made  provision  for  having  him  boarded  through  the  winter  in  the 
family  with  himself,  the  lad  paying  for  his  board  by  his  services  out  of  school.  He 
gave  himself  diligently  to  study,  in  which  he  made  good,  but  not  rapid  proficiency, 
improving  every  opportunity  of  reading  and  conversation  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
thus  spent  the  winter. 

When  Mr.  M.  left  the  place  in  the  spring,  he  engaged  a  minister,  who  resided 
about  four  nules  from  the  boy's  father,  to  hear  his  recitations ;  and  the  boy  accordingly 
boarded  at  home  and  pursued  his  studies.  It  is  unneeessary  to  pursue  the  narrative 
further.  Mr.  M.  has  never  seen  the  lad  since  r^mt^his  was  the  early  history  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jonas  King,  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  oriental  learning,  and  in  alleviat- 
ing the  miseries  of  Greece,  have  endeared  him  alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  shed  a  bright  ray  of  glory  on  his  native  country. — Ibid,^  p.  64. 

Starting  Sermons. — Some  years  ago,  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  widower,  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  deceased  minister  of  another  denomination.  She  was  a  woman 
highly  esteemed  for  her  correct  views  of  divine  truth,  and  for  sincere  and  consistent 
piety.  She  had  not  long  accompanied  her  new  companion  in  Ids  public  and  social 
worship,  before  she  became  pensive  and  dejected.  TMs  awakened  the  sohdtude  of 
her  companion,  who  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause.  At  length,  with  trembling  hesi- 
tancy, she  observed,  "  Sir,  your  preaching  would  starve  ail  the  Christians  in  the 
world/'  "Starve  all  the  Christians  in  the  world!"  said  the  astonished  preacher; 
"  why,  do  I  not  speak  the  truth  ?"  **  Yes,"  replied  his  wife,  "  and  so  you  would  were 
you  to  stand  in  the  desk  all  day,  and  say  my  name  is  Mary.  But,  sur,  there  is  some- 
thing besides  the  letter  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel."  The  result  was,  a  very  important 
change  in  the  ministerial  efforts  oi  this  clergyman ;  after  which  his  partner  «at  and 
heard  him  with  great  delight. — Ibid,t  p.  68. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLICAL. 

The  Rey.  H.  Baker,  senior^  writing  from  Cottayam,  mentions  the  successfiil 
labourg  of  the  Rev.  B.  Bailey  to  establish  a  printing-press.  The  workmen,  all  na- 
tives, are  thoroughly  acquainted  each  with  his  own  work,  which  they  perform  with 
great  neatness  and  accmracy.  Punches  and  matrices  are  formed,  and  typecast; 
paper  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made,  and  plain  book-binding  work  is  very  neatly 
executed.  Several  editions  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  published,  and  one  of 
the  Old,  besides  large  editions  of  separate  portions,  as  the  Psalms,  Proverbs^ 
Genesis,  part  of  Exodus,  and  separate  Grospels ;  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  other 
useful  works,  including  elementary  Sanscrit  works,  Watts's  Scripture  History,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  catechisms  and  tracts  in  large  numbers. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Victoria,  in  a  letter,  dated  Hong  Kong,  August  22,  1851,  says, — 
"  Our  two  Chinese  travellers  returned  last  month  to  Shanghae  from  their  second  trip 
to  Kae-fung-foo,  having  succeeded  in  their  mission  as  far  as  we  could  have  expected." 
They  have  brought  with  them  six  of  the  twelve  rolls  of  the  Law.  They  had  IJie  whole 
synagogue  assembled,  amounting  to  about  300  persons,  and  it  was  decided  liiat  the 
roUs  should  be  given  up.  The  price  demanded  was  about  533  dollars.  They  ob- 
tained besides  about  40  smaller  books.  Each  roll  was  found  to  be  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  written  on  thick  strong  sheepskin,  without  points,  or  division 
into  sections,  or  even  books,  and  are  beautifblly  written.  One  of  the  rolls  is  defec- 
tive, and  also  very  much  injured,  having  been,  as  the  Jews  state,  immersed  in  the 
flood  which  occurred  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  is  apparently  the  oldest.  The 
MSS.  are  on  their  way  to  England.-n/<nmA  Intelligencer,  December. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  just  completed  the  New 
Testament  in  Arabic.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  this  work,  and  in  accu- 
racy of  translation  and  in  propriety  of  language,  and  in  correctness  of  the  press,  it 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  production  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  going  through  the  press.  The  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  New  Testament  is  now  in  type  as  far  as  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  printing  of  Ogybwa  translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  at  Toronto,  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  under  the  superintendence  of  the  translator,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Meara,  assisted  by  a  native  scholar  of  his  own  training. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett  has  returned  to  Guiana,  taking  with  him  the  greatest  part 
of  the  impression  of  his  translation  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  in 
the  language  of  the  Arrawak  Indians,  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  own  language. — 
Missionary  Register,  October. 

Mr.  Wenger,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  Calcutta,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  out 
his  version  of  the  Bible  in-  Sanscrit,  which  is  still  in  the  press ;  but  he  has  just  com- 
menced (with  the  intention  of  rendering  his  version  more  perfect)  new  editions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Bengalee. 

The  Agra  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  printed  5,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Urdu  dialect  and  Arabic  character,  and  3,000 
copies  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Urdu  dialect  and  Roman  character.  The  version  of 
the  Bible  in  Tamil,  called  the  Union  Version,  is  now  completed  and  published. 

The  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Chinese  language,  on 
which  so  much  time  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  by  the  representatives  of  d^Rerent 
missionary  bodies,  was  substantially  brought  to  a  close  on  the  24th  July  last. 
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Five  hundred  copies  each  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James,  and  the  First  and  Second  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Yoruba  language,  are  printing 
for  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Greenland,  as  re- 
vised by  the  missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren  in  that  country,  has  been  com- 
pleted, at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A  large  number  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Hebrew,  has  been  circulated 
among  the  Jews  in  Southern  Russia,  and  a  further  issue  has  been  for  some  time 
waiting  admission. 

We  glean  the  following  items  of  intelligence  from  the  forty-second  annual  Report 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  politely  forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Rufiis 
Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries : — 

In  the  Syrian  Mission,  Dr.  Eli  Smith  is  employed  on  the  new  Arabic  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  aided  by  able  native  assistants. 

At  Oroomiah,  Mr.  Breath  has  cast  a  new  fount  of  tjrpe  for  printing  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  translation  of  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  The  old  Peschito 
version  is  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  new  translation. 

Mr.  Winslow,  of  the  Madras  Mission,  announces  that  the  printing  of  the  new 
version  of  the  Tamil  Bible  is  completed.  It  is  in  royal  8vo.,  with  headings  and  re- 
ferences, and  is  a  remarkably  neat  edition.  It  has  been  in  hand  three  years,  and  for 
two  years  the  united  labours  of  Messrs.  Percival  and  Spaulding  of  Jaffna,  Brotherton 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Winslow,  have  been  devoted  to  it  most  of  the 
time  daily,  except  on  the  sabbath.  In  point  of  accuracy,  conciseness,  elegance,  and 
Idiomatic  correctness,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  great  advance  on  anything  hiti^erto  pro- 
duced. 

Dr.  Bridgman  has  been  engaged,  as  last  year,  at  Shang-hai,  on  the  translation 
of  the  Bible.  During  the  year,  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Old  Testament  translated  as  far  as  Leviticus.  No  agreement  has 
yet  been  effected  in  respect  to  the  terms  which  shall  represent  *'God''  and  '*  Spirit.'' 

Our  readers  will  share  in  our  regret  that  the  Chinese  Repository  has  been  sus- 
pended. This  periodical,  which  has  reached  its  nineteenth  year,  has  been  an  im- 
portant agent  in  awakening  among  western  nations  an  interest  in  behalf  of  China, 
and  forms  a  valuable  depository  of  authentic  information  respecting  China. 

Mr.  Alfired  Wright,  within  the  last  year,  has  translated  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  into  the  Choctaw 
language.  Mr.  Byington  is  carrying  through  the  press  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruti^,  and  the  two  books  of  Samuel;  all  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Osunkhirhine,  a  native  preacher,  is  endeavouring  to  translate  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Abenaquis  language,  spoken  by  five  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
partly  in  New  Brunswick  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Maine.  This  language  has  never 
been  reduced  to  writing.  Mr.  Osunkhirhine  has  translated  the  first  twelve  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  hopes  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Schauffler  continues  his  labours  at  Constantinople;  his  Hebrew  Grammar 
has  been  printed,  and  the  printing  of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  commenced ;  and  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  in 
Hebrew  Spanish. 
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LITERARY. 

Bbnbdictinb  Publications. — In  the  GuardUm  New^ftaper,  No.  212»  there 
was  some  account  of  a  prospectus  of  a  new  publication,  entitled  SpicUegium  Soles- 
mense,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesme,  near  Angers,  and  in  No.  303  (September 
26th)  there  is  a  long  letter  giving  a  furUier  account  of  the  nature  and  progress  of 
this  undertaking,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  literary  labours  of  this  learned  order — ^which  have  been  often  such  as  could 
not  be  produced  by  individual  exertions,  will  feel  interest  in  the  announcement.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  Calmet  was  enabled  to  produce  his  great  Commen- 
tary, and  his  Dictionary,  by  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  learned  monks  of 
this  order,  to  which  he  belonged. 

This  work,  the  S^ncUeghun  of  Soleane,  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  extensive 
literary  researches  and  pilgrimages  conducted  by  Dom  Pitra,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Solesme. 

The  first  volume  of  this  collection,  whidi  is  now  in  the  press,  will  open  with 
learned  prolegomena,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It  contains  entire  works,  or  at 
least  considerable  fragments,  all  hitherto  unpublished^  and  belonging  to  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  church. 

1.  S.  Papiatf  a  disciple  of  the  e^ostle  St,  John.  On  the  interpretation  of  the 
Oracles  of  the  Lord. — Fragment  of  an  ancient  Armenian  version,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, by  the  Rev.  Fathers  tiie  M^bitaristes. — pp.  1 — 3. 

2.  S.  IretuBus.  Fragments  of  Two  Homilies,  preserved  one  in  the  Syriac  text, 
and  die  other  in  a  double  version,  Syriac  and  Armenian.  The  translation  <^  tbe 
Synac  texts,  by  M.  Renou,  has  been  reviewed  by  M.  Quatremere,  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  by  Mr.  Cureton.  With  these  pieces  is  given  an  ancient  prologue  to 
the  books  of  St.  Irenieus  against  Heresies. — pp.  3 — 9. 

3.  Anonymous,    On  the  Solemnities,  Sabbaths,  and  New  Moons. — pp.  9 — 13. 

4.  MurinuSf  of  Alexandria.     Fragment  of  a  Homily  on  Easter. — pp.  14 — 15. 

5.  S.  DUmyshiSi  qf  Alexandria.  Fragment  of  an  Epistle  to  Conon,  Greek  texts 
Latin  version.  Id.  Another  fragment  on  the  same  subject,  Latin  version.  Extract, 
from  an  anonymous  Exposition  on  Ecclesiastes  about  the  Doctrine  of  St.  Dionysius, 
Greek  text  and  Latin  version. — pp.  15 — 19. 

6.  Commodianus,  An  Apologetic  Poem  against  the  Heathen — ^pp.  20—49.  This 
composition,  of  more  than  one  thousand  lines,  is  now  added  to  the  much  shorter 
poem  we  already  possessed  by  the  same  author.  It  throws  some  unexpected  light 
on  the  traditions  and  belief  of  the  first  Christians,  in  regard  to  Antichrist,  the  fsH 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  end  of  the  worid. 

7.  'S'.  Hilary f  qf  Poitiers.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — ^pp. 
49 — 95.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — pp.  96—127.  Fragments 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians^  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus — ^pp. 
127 — 148.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon — pp.  149 — 159.  Fragment 
of  a  Commentary  on  Genesis — pp.  159 — 165.  Seventy  pages  of  this  father,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  of  the  fourth  century,  are  doubtless  an  inestimable  acqui- 
ntion  to  sacred  literature.  Added  to  these  are  a  Fragment  of  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  a  Poem,  attributed  to  St.  Hilary,  but,  according  to  the  editor,  without 
sufficient  proofs. — pp.  165 — 170. 

8.  S.  lilieticius.    Fragment  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Canticles. — p.  170. 

9.  Jtwencus.  A  Poem  on  Genesis — ^pp.  171,  172.  On  Exodus — ^pp.  172 — 207. 
On  the  Book  of  Joshua — pp.  208 — 223.  On  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
select  Fragments — pp.  224 — 258.  Ancient  Glosses,  chiefly  Teutonic,  on  the  Gospel 
History  of  Juvencus. — pp.  258 — 261. 

The  second  part  of  the  SpicUegium  Solesmense  contains  collectanea  in  which  are 
brought  together  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  and  writers  of 
the  Church,  most  of  whom  lived  in  the  first  four  centuries. 

First  Collection.  Scholia  of  Victor  of  Capua — pp.  275 — 277.  Here  are  unknown 
fragments  of  S.  Polycarp,  of  Origen,  of  S.  Basil,  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  of  Severi- 
arus  of  Gabala. 
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SecMd  CeOecHon.  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuefa,  by  John  the  Deaoon—pp. 
278 — 301.  This  catena  of  a  learned  deacon  of  Rome  of  the  sixth  century  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  different  authors ,  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  and  rarest  are 
S.  Clement  of  Rome,  Pacatos  against  Porphyry^  Ulpian  Didymu8>  Victor  of  Capua, 
S.  Cyril  of  Alexander,  S»  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Collections  are  made  up  duefly  of  ancient  testi- 
monies against  the  opposers  of  image  worship.  This  will  probably  for  Protestants 
have  the  value  of  making  us  acquainted  with  the  names  and  arguments  of  early 
witnesses  against  tiliis  corruption,  throu^  the  statements  of  their  opponents. 

There  will  follow  an  appendix,  containing  several  pieces  less  exclusively  inedited^ 
which  Dom  Pitra  owes  to  the  co-operation  c^  some  distinguished  scholars.  At  the 
head  of  tiiese  will  figure  a  valuable  work  oi  M.  Lenormant^  which  brings  to  light 
some  fragments  of  the  greatest  importance  on  the  Council  oi  Nice.  Zoega  had 
published  them  imperfectly  in  a  book  now  scarcdy  to  be  found,  the  Catalogue  tf  the 
Borgia  Library.  M.  Lenormant  gives  the  Coptic  text  revised,  an  entirdy  new  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  which  add  to  all  the  historieal  and  canonical  interest  of  the  piece. 

A  learned  Mechitarist,  of  Paris,  the  Rev.  Father  Gabriel  Aizavouski,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  extract  for  ihe  l^iciiegium  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  Armenian  Howd' 
lies,  preserved  by  the  Mediitarist  fathers  at  Vienna,  and  containing  a  fresh  passage 
of  S.  Irensus,  extracted  from  a  Homily  on  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. 

The  last  piece  of  the  Spicilegium  will  be  the  celebrated  Inscription  qf  Jutun, 
which  Dom  Pitra  first  brought  to  light,  and  which  he  published  anew  witn  all  the 
restorations  which  have  been  made  almost  simultaneously  at  Rome  by  Father  Secchi ; 
at  Munich  by  Dr.  Windischmann ;  at  Berlin  by  M.  Frantz  ;  in  Holland  by  M.  Boret, 
of  the  Seminary  of  Vermont ;  in  London  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Westminster.  M.  Frantt,  who  has  assisted  M.  fioeck  in  his  great  work  on  Greek 
inscr^tions,  has  kindly  communicated,  for  the  Spicilegium  of  Solesme,  a  new  revision, 
and  some  notes  intended  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Corpus  Jnscriptionum  Grcscarum, 

The  learned  philologist,  M.  Dubner,  so  well  known  for  his  labours  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  has  voluntarily  undertaken  a  philological  essay,  which  cannot  foil 
to  be  interesting,  on  the  poem  of  Commodianus. 

Three  indices  will  give  the  names  of  all  the  authors  published,  iiestored  or  cor- 
rected, the  terms  which  may  serve  to  enrich  glossaries,  and  the  principal  matters. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  on  tiie  22ad  d 
October,  Professor  Gibbs  presented  a  catalogue  of  all  the  works  known  to  exist  in 
the  Armenian  language  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century,  with  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  value  of  Armenian  literature  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight, 
missionary  among  the  Armenians.  This  catalogue  is  made  out  with  great  care.  The 
name  of  each  work  is  given  both  in  Armenian  characters  and  in  Roman  letters,  and 
is  accompanied  by  an  English  explanation.  The  late  William  Von  Humboldt  pro- 
nounced the  Armenian  language  '*  a  more  important  object  of  philosophical  and  his- 
torical investigation  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  province  of  philology. '^ — Ame^ 
rican  Literary  World,  November  22nd. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Hoisington  presented  a  paper  on  the  connection  of  the  modem 
languages  of  India  with  the  Sanscrit  and  with  other  Oriental  languages,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ballantine,  missionary  among  the  Mahrattas.  The  writer  divides  the  popu- 
lation of  India  into  three  classes :  (1)  The  hill  tribes,  speaking  different  dialects  of 
what  was  originally  the  same  language,  and  entirely  different  from  the  Sanscrit. 
This  he  supposes  to  be  the  aboriginal  language  of  the  country.  (2)  The  Tamul, 
Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malayalim  people  in  the  South  of  India.  These  speak  lan- 
guages kindred  to  each  other,  and  differing  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  with  a  great 
admixture  of  Sanscrit  terms,  especially  relating  to  religion  and  philosophy.  (3)  The 
Hindee,  Mahrattee,  Guzerathee,  Marwadee,  Scindian,  Punjaubee,  Ooriya,  Bei^^ee, 
and  Hindostanee  people  in  the  north  of  India,  speaking  kindred  languages  prevailingly 
Sanscrit,  yet  with  an  original  element  or  basis,  which  is  decidedly  not  Sanscrit. 
Thus  the  writer  makes  it  his  principal  object  to  shew  that  liie  Mahratta,  of  which 
he  speaks  more  particularly,  is  not  properly  a  derivative  of  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  but 
has  an  original  basis  distinct  firom  that  language.    This  paper  containing  many  inte- 
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resdng  oonip«rfaoiis,  gaye  rise  to  disottstlaii  among  tihe  members  preeent,  several  of 
whom  seemed  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  usual  views  of  ihe  relationship  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  to  tike  Sanscrit— /&uf. 

Tlie  corresponding  Secretary  read  some  notices  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  anti- 
quities in  the  Maltese  group  of  islands,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Dr.  Csesare 
vassallo.  The  author  argues  that  from  the  number  of  sacred  edifices  of  the  Fhoeni- 
dans  already  brought  to  light  in  the  Maltese  group,  and  of  deities  known  to  have 
been  worshipped  there,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  die  plan  of  the  colonv 
from  Tyre  or  Sidon,  which  established  itself  there,  to  make  this  ancient  etiirepSt 
of  commerce  between  the  East  and  West,  a  grand  national  Pantheon. — Ibid, 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Hoisington  made  some  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Tatwa 
Kuitalei.  Hus  work  is  a  synopsis  of  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos  of  the 
predominating  SaSva  school  of  Southern  India.  It  professedly  treats  of  the  universe, 
but  in  fruit  presents  the  system  of  Hindoo  anthropology.  According  to  this  system, 
there  are  in  man  three  classes  of  tatwat  or  powers,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
eorpweal,  numbering  24,  the  tpnitual  of  which  there  are  7,  and  the  dwine  5  in 
number,  or  in  all  36.  There  is  a  development  from  die  first  class  of  60  additional 
tatwat,  making  a  total  of  96.  By  means  of  these,  all  pathological  and  physiological 
phenomena  in  man  are  explained;  and  also  the  soul's  spiritual  or  religious  conditum, 
course  and  destiny. — Ibid. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  Mr.  Birch  addressed  some  remarks  respecting 
the  names  of  the  African  prisoners  ranged  round  tiie  statue  of  Thothmes  III.  in  the 
Louvre.  Many  of  these  names  are  found  in  Pliny,  some  in  Ptolemy,  and  a  few  in 
Herodotus.  T^e  subject,  Mr.  Birch  observed,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  M.  de 
Rouge  in  a  memoir  on  the  tomb  of  Aahmes  at  El  Hegs,  lately  read  before  the  Insti. 
tute  of  France,  which  he  stated  to  be  a  most  valuable  introduction  to  Egjrptian  phi. 
lology.  The  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  is  shewn  in  the  variety  and  remote- 
ness of  the  countries  to  which  the  prisoners  belonged. 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  Dec.  9th,  Dr.  Camps  read  a  communication  on 
Professor  Ehrenberg's  -microscopic  examination  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  great  fertility  of  the  deposit  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  peculiar  mineral  constituent,  or  to  the  presence  of  any  great  abundance  of 
vegetable  matters,  as  it  was  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  extremdy  minute  forms  of 
microscopic  animals,  which  by  their  decomposition  enriched  and  fertilized  the  soil. — 
AtheruBum,  Dec.  20. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  arrange  measures  in  concert  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  additional  Bishoprics  in  the  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  recommended,  in  the  year  1841,  the  erection  of 
a  Bishopric  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  now  proposed  immediately  to  carry  this  out.  The 
Mission  at  Sierra  Leone  has  out>stations  among  the  native  tribes  beyond  the  colony, 
especially  at  Badagry  and  Abbeokuta,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  1300  miles  east  of 
Sierra  Leone,  where  there  are  five  ordained  clergymen,  one  a  native.  There  is  a 
capacious  college  at  Sierra  Leone  able  to  accommodate  fifty  students,  where,  besides 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  native  languages 
are  studied  under  an  able  professor  set  apart  for  this  office ;  also  the  work  of  reducing 
to  writing  the  native  languages,  and  of  preparing  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
been  commenced. 

New  College,  a  college  arising  out  of  a  union  of  Homerton,  Coward  and  High- 
bury colleges,  has  been  formally  opened.  The  course  of  education  consists  of  two 
departments,  a  theological  and  a  literary ;  the  former  is  confined  to  students  for  the 
Christian  ministry  among  the  Dissenters ;  but  the  latter  is  open  to  all  students,  upon 
payment  of  fees,  without  any  religious  test  or  qualification.  The  Rev.  John  Harris, 
D.D.,  has  been  appointed  Principal ;  and  the  Professors  in  the  literary  department 
are, — for  Classics,  William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Natural  History ^  Edwin  Lankester, 
M.D.,  F.R.S;  for  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics^  Rev.  P.  Smith,  B.A. ;  Logic  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Godwin ;  for  Modem  Languages,  the  Rev.  M. 
Nenner.    The  building  is  situated  in  the  Finchley  Road,  and  built  of  Bath  stone. 
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It  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  and  comprises  eight  or  ten  lecture-rooms,  a 
library,  museum,  a  laboratory,  and  a  residence  for  the  Principal.  The  library  is  a 
lofty  room,  00  feet  by  25  ;  and  the  shelf  accommodation,  wliich  is  expected  will  be 
completely  filled,  is  sufficient  for  20,000  volumes. — Literary  Gazettey  October. 

A  university,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  founded  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  building  approaches  to  completion ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
commencement  of  academical  business,  a  Provost  and  two  Professors  have  been 
already  appointed.  Provost — the  Rev.  George  Whitaker,  M.A. ;  Classical  Pro- 
fessor— the  Rev.  Edward  St.  John  Parry,  M.A. ;  Mathematical  Professor — George 
C.  Irving,  Esq. — Colonial  Church  Chronicle^  October. 

The  Builder  (No.  304)  prints  the  following  translation  of  the  inscription  upon 
Cleopatra's  Needle :  "  The  glorious  hero — the  mighty  warrior — whose  actions  are 
great  on  the  banner :  the  king  of  an  obedient  people — ^a  man  just  and  virtuous- 
beloved  by  the  Almighty  Director  of  the  universe :  he  who  conquered  all  his  enemies, 
who  created  happiness  throughout  his  dominions,  who  subdued  his  enemies  under  his 
sandals.  During  his  life  he  established  meetings  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  in  order 
to  introduce  happiness  and  prosperity  throughout  his  empire.  His  descendants, 
equal  to  him  in  glory  and  power,  followed  his  example.  He  was  therefore  exalted 
by  the  Almighty- seeing  Director  of  the  world.  He  was  the  Lord  of  the  Upper  and 
Lbwer  Egypt :  a  man  most  righteous  and  virtuous,  beloved  by  the  All-seeing  Di- 
rector of  the  world. — Rhamsis,  the  third  king,  who,  for  his  glorious  actions  here 
"below,  was  raised  to  immortality. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  certain  bowls,  fifteen  in  number,  dug  from  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  generally  6  inches  broad  and  3  or  4  deep,  containing  inscriptions 
inside,  the  characters  and  language  of  which  have  till  now  baffled  all  our  antiquarians. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  is  engaged  in  the  Oriental  department,  has  at  last  deciphered 
them.  The  language  is  Chaldee,  and  the  characters  somewhat  resemble  the  Phoeni- 
cian or  square  Chaldee.  At  the  same  time  are  found  some  words  peculiar  to  the 
Jews,  and  thence  Mr.  Ellis  infers  that  the  inscriptions  must  either  have  been  written 
by  the  Jews  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  or  by  a  remnant  of  the  Jews  who 
never  returned  firom  Assyria. — Athenceunif  Dec.  20. 

The  French  government  has  lately  made  a  literary  acquisition  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest and  value.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Papal  government,  a  French  gentle- 
man, of  the  name  of  M.  Perret,  had  explored  the  whole  of  the  sixty  catacombs  under 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  returned  to  France  with  a  collection  of  drawings  extending  to 
360  sheets  in  large  folio.  These  drawings  consist  of  representations  of  frescoes, 
paintings  on  glass,  lamps,  vases,  rings,  instruments  of  martyrdom,  and  more  than 
500  sepulchral  inscriptions.  This  collection  has  been  purchased  by  tiie  French 
nation,  and  the  drawings  will  be  published  in  a  style  commensurate  with  their  high 
importance,  both  as  works  of  art  and  as  invaluable  monuments  of  Christian  anti- 
quity.— Gentleman* 8  Magazine,  October. 

The  National  Assembly  of  France  have  given  grants  of  money  for  the  resumption 
of  excavations  at  Nineveh,  the  renewed  excavations  to  be  directed  by  M.  Place,  the 
successor  of  M.  Botta ;  and  also  for  fitting  out  a  scientific  expedition  to  be  dispatched 
into  Assyria,  to  complete  the  discoveries  recently  made  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

M.  De  Sauley,  a  French  savan,  recently  returned  from  Palestine,  declares  that 
fish  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  the  Dead  Sea,  though  he  saw  ducks  swimming  on  its 
surface.  The  Arabs,  who  escorted  him,  mentioned  that  the  river  Jordan  frequently 
carries  down  fish,  but  that  they  soon  die.  The  dead  body  of  a  little  fish  was  picked  up 
by  him  amidst  the  bitumen  and  sulphur  on  its  banks.  The  sea,  he  ascertained  from 
observations  confirmed  by  subsequent  calculations,  is  not  fewer  than  400  yards 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. — Literary  Gazette,  October. 

There  is  in  Paris,  under  the  sole  direction  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abb^  Migne, 

an  establishment  embracing  a  printing  office,    stereotype  foundry,   and  all  other 

departments  of  book  manufacture,  which  has  in  course  of  publication  a  complete 

series  of  the  chief  works  of  Catholic  literature,  amounting  to  2000  volumes,  and  the 
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prices  are  such  that  the  mass  of  the  dergj  of  that  ftdth  may  possess  the  whok. 
Among  the  departments  of  this  vast  collection  are  biblical  literatare,  dictionaries, 
atlases,  analytical  tables,  concordances,  and  works  of  the  Fatiiers,  200  volumes ; 
histories  and  acts  of  councils,  80  volnmes;  canon  law,  150  volumes ;  lives  of  the 
saints,  100  volumes ;  ascetical  works,  100  volumes;  ecclesiastical  and  universal  bio- 
graphy, 100  volumes ;  controversial  works,  100  volumes ;  ecclesiastical  history  and 
geography,  300  volumes ;  theological  encyclopsdias,  50  volumes. 

M.  Jules  Bonnet,  who  had  been  commissioned  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
collect  the  letters  of  Calvin  in  the  public  libraries  of  France,  Geneva,  etc,  has  found 
497,  of  which  190  are  written  in  the  French  language,  and  307  in  Latin.  This  cor- 
respondence promises  great  interest.  It  commences  in  1524,  when  Calvin  was  yet 
on  the  benches  of  the  University,  and  continues  up  to  1564,  when  he  died.  The 
greater  part  are  addressed  to  Farel,  Melancthon,  Beza,  and  others.  The  Frendi 
letters  are  written  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  etc.  One,  of  23  pages,  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Lord 
Protector. — Evangelical  Ckrittendom,  December. 

There  are  five  religious  newspapers  published  in  the  Welsh  language  in  the  United 
States,  as  follows : — The  CyfaiU  (Friend),  a  Calvinistic  or  Whitfield  Methodist  paper, 
published  in  New  York ;  The  Cenhadror  (Missionary)  CongregationaUst,  published  in 
Kemsen  Oneida  County,  New  York ;  where  also  is  published  a  general  newspapo*, 
called  The  Detholydd  (Eclectic);  The  Seven  OrUewinol  (Western  Star),  Baptist,  pub- 
lished at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania ;  The  Drych  (Mirror),  New  York.  These  circulate 
among  the  Welsh  emigrants  in  the  United  States,  of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are 
200,000  in  number. 

There  has  been  published  recently  in  the  United  States  a  Dissertation  on  the 
coincidence  between  the  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Melchisedek,  in  three  parts  ; 
in  which  the  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  that  subject,  in  the  14th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  90th  Psalm,  and  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  are  explained ;  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
James  Gray,  D.D. 

A  cargo  of  books  on  Oriental  languages  and  literature  has  arrived  in  Cork,  as  a 
present  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Queen's  College  in  that  city ;  and  a 
writership  in  the  Honourable  Company  is  at  the  same  time  offered  to  be  bestowed  on 
such  of  the  students  as  distinguish  themselves  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  literature. 

The  sum  of  ;^1,500  has  been  placed  by  Government  at  the  disposal  of  Colond 
Rawlinson,  to  assist  towards  the  prosecution  of  excavations  and  enquiries  in  As- 
syria. Colonel  Rawlinson  will,  it  is  understood,  proceed  immediately  to  Baghdad,  and 
thence  direct  his  explorations  to  any  quarter  that  may  appear  likely  to  yield  important 
results. 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisian  Prize  (a  medal  and  some  books)  Essay  for  the  pre- 
sent year  is  the  **  Analogy  between  the  Miracles  and  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture." 
The  candidate  for  this  prize  must  be  under  30,  must  be,  or  have  been,  a  Cambridge 
student,  and  have  attended  twenty  divinity  lectures  in  the  course  of  any  one  year. 

The  Halle  monthly  Review  of  Science  and  Literature  has  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  Bigveda  by  Professor  Robb,  of  Tubingen,  in  which  the  Professor  does  taH  jus- 
tice to  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  the  Bigveda  or  Sanhita. 

It  is  stated  from.  Holsingford,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  that  Dr.  Everard 
Groenblad,  Professor  of  Philology,  has  just  made  the  discovery  in  the  library  of 
the  Senate  of  several  Palimpsests  and  other  manuscripts,  containing  a  great  number 
of  fragments  of  Latin  authors.  All  the  manuscripts  are  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  Dr.  Groenblad  is  engaged  in  restoring  the  writing  of  the  Palimpsests  by  means 
of  chemical  agencies. — Athenaumt  Dec.  \Zth, 

A  Prospectus  of  a  series  of  Manuals  for  Theological  Students  has  been  issued  by 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Cambridge.  It  announces  that  the  works  will  endeavour  to  give, 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  summary,  the  main  Facts  and  Dates  of  each  subject  of 
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theological  science  up  to  die  present  state  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  personal  research.  Ck)pioiis  references  to  original  authorities  will  be  added,  so  as 
to  guide  the  student  to  sources  of  information^  and  likewise  to  guarantee  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  made.  Two  works  on  the  Old  Testament,  four  on  the 
Newj  four  on  Chnrch  History,  with  one  each  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Three  Creeds,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  mentioned  as  in  preparation.  The 
authors  are  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  series  is  primaiily  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  office  in  her  ministry. 

A  Prospectus  has  been  issued  for  the  publication  of  Neander's  Theological  Lec- 
tures, to  be  produced  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Julius  Miiller.  The  work  will 
be  issued  in  separate  volumes  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  will  form  three  divisions.  1. 
Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  2.  Historico-Theological  Lectures,  including 
Church  History,  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrines  and  Morals,  and  Protestantism 
-and  Romanism.    3.  Theological  Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrines  and  Ethics. 

A  Turkish  Grammar  has  been  published,  compUed  by  Fuad  Effendi,  Mustershen 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  a  man  known  for  his  high  attainments,  assisted  by  Ahmed 
Djesrid  Effendi,  another  member  of  the  council  of  instruction.  The  work  has  been 
printed  at  Constantinople  by  Mr.  Churchhill,  and  is  to  be  had  through  the  usual 
channel  of  the  booksellers.  Translations  will  be  made  into  several  languages. — 
Athentsuntf  December  6th. 

There  has  been  published  at  Berlin  a  dissertation  read  by  Leipsius  before  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  on  the  first  series  of  the  Egyptian  Gods,  and  its  historico- 
mythological  origin,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  shew  that  they  were  origi- 
nally seven  only,  not  eight. 

A  literal  English  translation  from  IJie  Syriac-Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Dr.  James  Murdock,  of  Newhaven,  has  just  been  issued  irom  the  American 
press.  The  translation  is  literal ;  Saxon  phraseology  has  been  preferred  to  Latin ; 
the  obsolete  forms  of  speech  are  adopted,  and  proper  names  are  written  as  they  are 
written  in  the  authorized  version  ;  technical  theological  terms  are  avoided^  and  idio- 
matic phrases  are  translated  by  equivalent  English  ones. 

Dr.  Max  Miiller  is  at  present  editing  for  the  Cambridge  University  PresSf  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Sanscrit  Professor,  a  splendid  edition  of  the 
Vedas,  Dr.  Miiller  obtained  in  1849  a  prize  medal  of  1200  francs  from  the  French 
Institute  for  the  best  work  on  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  as  connected  with  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  human  race. — Literary 
Gazette,  Dec.  13M. 

The  lately  published  Bibliotheca  Biographica  Lutheranaf  by  E.  M.  Vogel, 
(Halle,  1851),  gives  the  titles  of  no  less  thsm  1,321  works  which  have  been  published 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Luther. 

The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  to  receive  the  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  MSS. 
made  by  the  late  Monsignor  Molso,  Laureani's  successor. — AtJwMmm,  Nov.  8. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  comparative  philology  in  the 
Great  Polyglot  Collection  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  more  than  800  specimens  of  Lan- 
guages and  Dialects,  with  interlineary  translations,  and  transcriptions  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion into  Roman  types,  and  a  complete  series  of  the  Alphabets  of  the  World.  This  re- 
markable work,  produced  at  Vienna  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Director  of  the  Aus- 
trian Imperial  Government  Printing  Office,  M.  Alois  Auer,  Councillor  of  State,  etc., 
has  not  hitherto  been  procurable  by  purchase ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  notice  its  dis- 
play at  ''The  Exhibition  *'  attracted,  a  few  copies  have  been  sent  ovot  for  distribution 
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fa  Bngltnd.  It  oonstett  of  ihe  foHowing  divialoiis : — 1.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  in  608 
specimens  of  Languages  and  Dialects,  in  Roman  types;  with  an  interiineary  transla- 
tion (except  in  a  few  cases)  arranged  geographicadly.  2.  The  Literature  of  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  by  other  compilers  to  form  these  Polyglot  collections.  3. 
208  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  diaraoters  appropriated  to  the  various 
Languages  and  Dialects,  printed  with  movable  types  cut  expressly  for  the  work,  with 
an  interiineary  translation,  and  a  literal  transcription  into  Roman  letters,  so  £Bur  as 
possible.  4.  A  tabular  display  of  the  Native  Alphabets  of  the  entire  World,  so  far  as 
known,  with  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  Roman  equivalents.  5.  A  Synopsis  of 
Adelung's  Mithridates.  6.  Beautifully  executed  illuminated  Titles,  Portraits,  In- 
dexes, Bibliographical  Lists,  etc.  This  work  is  printed  on  very  stout  paper,  in 
the  highest  style  of  typography,  and  is  delivered  in  a  neat  portfolio. 

There  is  in  the  press,  by  Messrs.  Carter,  of  New  York,  and  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  London  by  Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  a  work  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
entitled  Discourses  on  Christian  Love.  It  will  be  edited  from  the  original  MS.  by 
the  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  and  consists  of  sixteen  lectures  on  13th  chapter  of 
1  Corinthians.  The  work  is  said  to  be  marked  throughout  by  that  strong  and  clear 
thought,  and  that  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  characterize  the 
treatises  on  the  "  Will"  and  the  "  Affections." 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society,  The  Li-ki ;  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Stanislaus  Julien.  This  ancient  Chinese  work,  which  is  attributed 
to  Confucius,  was  the  original  Moral  and  Ceremonial  Code  of  China,  and  is  still  the 
principal  authority  on  those  subjects  in  that  empire. 

A  collation  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  both  Nestorian  and  Ja- 
cobite, that  are  accessible  in  England,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.  This  colla- 
tion will  include  the  various  readings  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  etc. 

The  Hexaglott  Pentateuch,  or,  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  Hebrew,  Hebrew 
Samaritan,  Chaldee  Samaritan,  Chaldee  Syriac,  and  Arabic ;  printed  on  the  inter- 
linear  system.     To  be  completed  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  containing  nearly  3,000  pages. 

The  Theological  Systems  of  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus ; 
in  three  Books.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Scholastic  Theology,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Moral  and  Theological  Science.  By  William  J.  Irons,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
Brompton. 

Comparative  Tables  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  containing  the  Alphabets,  Pro- 
nouns, Verbs,  Nouns,  etc.,  of  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic  Languages.     In  large  folio. 

Theophilus  Hibernicus.  By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminster.     (Rivingtons). 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Thessaly,  Albania,  and  Mount  Athos.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Bowen,  Rector  of  the  Greek  University,  Corfu.     (Rivingtons). 

Dr.  Neander's  DenkwurdigJeeiten,  etc. ;  or,  Memorabilia  from  the  History  of 
the  Christian  Life^  a  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  which,  in  two  volumes,  was 
published  at  Hamburgh  in  1845-46,  is  in  course  of  translation  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ryland, 
of  Northampton,  for  Mr.  Bohn's  '*  Standard  Library." 

A  new  edition,  in  a  modem  form,  of  the  scarce  work  of  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D.,  on 
the  Trinity ;  with  his  Remarks  on  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  on  Bap- 
tism, etc.     By  the  Rev.  Deacon  Morrell. 

Willett's  Synopsis  Papismi;  or.  Compendium  of  the  Protestant  Controversy. 
Carefully  revised  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  To  be  issued  in 
monthly  volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Gill's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  printed  verbatim  firom 
the  last  quarto  edition;  and  to  appear  in  monthly  parts,  in  royal  8vo.,  forming  six 
volumes  when  complete. 


i 
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Sacred  Streams ;  or,  the  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  the  Rivers  of  the  Bible. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     Shortly. 

The  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  the  Modem  Missionary  Enterprise.  Edited  by  L. 
E.  Smith,  Esq.  With  an  introduction  by  William  D.  Sprague,  D.D.  1  vol.  8vo., 
plates. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's  works  is  preparing  for  publication,  com- 
pared with  the  original  MSS.,  and  enlarged  with  materials  hitherto  unpublished. 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  press,  a  Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Harington  Evans. 
Edited  by  his  Son. 

Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Kattems.     1  vol.  8vo. 


COTEMFOBAEY  PERIODICAL  LITEEATUEE. 


OCTOBER- 


The  October  Number  of  the  American  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  unusually  deficient  in  Biblical  matter.  The  life  of  Zwingli,  commenced  in 
a  previous  number,  is  completed.  There  is  a  large  paper  on  "  Government  and  Popular 
Education,'^  the  object  of  which,  not  without  significance  to  us,  is  to  shew,  "  that  it 
is  among  the  most  solemn  and  imperative  obligations  resting  on  a  government,  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  the  community."  Dr. 
Hagenbach's  Academic  addresses  on  Neander's  services  as  a  Church  Historian  appears 
here  in  a  translation.  Hagenbach's  own  eminence  in  the  same  department,  and  the 
prominence  of  his  name  as  *'  a  successor  to  the  chair  of  Neander ''  gives  a  peculiar  value 
to  this  discriminating  and  impartial  survey  of  Neander's  labours.  The  single  Biblical 
essay  is  on  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  rendered,  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet."  It  is  in  vindication  of  this  translation,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  inter- 
pretation which  has  lately  had  some  countenance  from  "  a  popular  and  excellent  ex- 
positor," the  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander — the  author  of  Commentaries  on  Isaiah 
and  on  the  Psalms.  This  version  is  "  as  a  lion,  my  hands  and  feet," — an  interpretation 
which  the  present  writer,  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Landis,  has  no  great  difficulty  in  de- 
molishing. 

The  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XXVIIL,  Article  II.,  in  a  pleasing 
style  endeavours  to  meet  objections  to  literature  on  religious  grounds.  Article  IV.  is 
an  able  review  of  a  work  on  sin  by  a  German,  Dr.  Julius  Miiller,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  that  <*  the  origin  of  sin  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  utterly  inexplicable  to 
the  human  mind.  So  soon  as  we  begin  to  deduce  it  speculatively,  we  inevitably  miss 
it.  ...  Our  author  propounds  no  theory  of  the  origin  of  sin ;  he  is  content  to  endeavour 
the  humbler  task  of  explaining  its  possibility.^*  In  Article  IX.,  the  tendency  of  ultra- 
imitarianism  to  **  downright  infidelity  and  relinquishment  of  all  faith  in  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  Gospel "  is  very  clearly  made  out. 

The  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  Article  IV.,  m  a  review  of  Newman's  Hebrew 
Monarchy  and  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  illustrates  "  the  sort  of  objections  to  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  now  passing  current  in  some  quarters  of  our  literature,  to- 
gether with  some  oiihe principles  by  which  they  may  be  judged.  . .  In  a  great  degree 
these  objections  consist  of  bold  and  unsupported  assertions^  or  of  arguments  which  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  writers  themselves  would  deride  on  any  other  subject." 
Article  VI.  is  a  picturesquely  written  paper  on  Dr.  John  Owen.  "  The  excellences  of 
his  treatises,  and  the  main  causes  of  their  redundances,"  are  ascribed  to  the  syste- 
matic nature  of  Ids  mind ;  **  that  he  could  only  discuss  a  special  topic  with  reference 
to  the  entire  scheme  of  troth. . .  but  so  devout  was  his  disposition,  that  instead  of 
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leaving  his  thesis  a  dry  demonstration,  he  was  anxious  to  soffiise  its  doctrine  with 
those  spiritual  channs  which  it  wore  to  his  own  contemplation. . .  Such  reprints  rightly 
used  will  he  a  new  era  in  our  Christian  literature.  They  can  scarcely  foil  to  intensify 
the  devotion  and  invigorate  the  feuiulties  of  such  as  read  them. . .  Let  taste,  and  scho- 
larship, and  eloquence  by  all  means  do  their  utmost ;  but  it  is  little  which  these  can 
do  without  materials."  Article  X.  is  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  new 
stage  in  the  progress  of  evangelical  religion  which  has  been  entered  upon  in  Germany. 

McPHAIL'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOUKNAL  fw  October  contams  an  article  on 
the  work  of  an  American  citizen.  The  PkUotophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation;  which  we 
notice  for  the  sake  of  commending  the  subject  to  our  readers.  The  December  Number 
notices  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Robert  Toung  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  made  great  proficien(7 
in  Hebrew  learning,  and  who  endeavours  to  awaken  a  similar  taste  in  others.  This 
treatise  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  the  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers," 
and  forms  part  of  the  Talmud.  It  purports  to  be  collected  by  Nathan  the  Babylonian, 
and  its  object  is  to  record  the  remarkable  sayings  of  the  great  men  of  the  Jewish 
church,  who  flourished  between  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  a.d.  190.  The  second  part  of  the  treatise  is  an  '*  Intro- 
duction to  the  Talmud."  Believing  that  we  shall  confer  a  benefit  on  many  o€  our 
readers  we  add  a  list  of  Mr.  Young's  publications,  and  when  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  we  will  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  value ;  the  first  of  them  is 
noticed  in  our  present  number. — Maimonides*  Book  of  the  Precepts,  in  Hebrew  and 
English.  Polyglot  Reading  Book,  in  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  (each  oi 
the  languages  may  be  had  separately.)  Pirke  Aboth,  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud,  The  Assembbfs 
Shorter  Catechism,  translated  into  Hebrew, 

The  ENGLISH  REVIEW  for  October  contains  two  articles  within  the  scope  of 
our  Journal.  The  first  on  the  Rev.  S.  Vernon  Harcourt's  Lectures  on  the  Four 
Gospels  Harmonized,  a  work  "  characterized  by  many  excellences  of  a  high  order,  an 
unostentatious  learning,  a  sobriety  of  judgment,  a  moderation  of  tone,  and  a  practical 
and  devotional  spirit.  Article  V.^  '*  Transcendental  Theism  "  is  an  able  argument  in 
favour  of  our  declining  to  set  forth  with  Mr.  Newman  and  his  school  of  thinkers  ''  in 
their  frailest  of  barks  on  the  wide  ocean  of  doubt,"  rejecting  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  branding  their  authors — **  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  nay,  and  Him 
also  who  clawed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  conscious  fraud  and  deliberate  fialsehood." 

The  CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER  for  October  contains  a  finely  vmtten  artide 
on  the  civil  law  of  ^Hhat  people  who  paved  the  way  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
by  renewing  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race,  whose  long  and  romantic  career  <tf 
glory  merged  only  in  the  milder  and  more  durable  empire  of  laws  which  survived  the 
shock  by  which  all  other  civilization  fell,"  which  influences  "  millions  at  the  present 
hour,"  and  interweaves  with  their  *'  broad  and  equitable  principles,  the  jurisprudence  " 
of  our  own  beloved  isle. 

Of  the  THEOLOGICAL  CRITIC,  a  quarterly  journal  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Arnold,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  four  numbers  have  been  published.  We  cannot 
specify  particular  articles  as  deserving  notice,  but  recommend  the  entire  work  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  Most  of  the  papers  are  written  with  much  ability  and  learning, 
and  are  varied,  interesting,  and  valuable. 

The  AMERICAN  METHODIST  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  for  October  contains 
an  article  of  25  pages,  in  which  holiness,  as  being  "  the  central  idea  of  Christianity,'' 
is  affirmed  with  a  power  and  beauty  that  has  particularly  delighted  us.  "  Would  that 
all  Christians,"  In  the  words  of  the  writer,  **  might  be  agreed  upon  this  one  thing, — 
to  consider  Christianity  as  set  apart  to  the  work  of  purifying  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men."  Article  II.  continues  a  paper  on  the  **  Logos,"  and  Article  IV.  continues  one 
on  the  "  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Apostolic  Church :"  Articles  III.  and  IV. 
are  biographical,  "  Algernon  Sidney  "  and  "  John  Randolph," — ^both  interesting. 
Article  VII.  is  a  review  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews'  Lectures,  the  "  Bible  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment,"    The  close  connectiou  between  the  Bible  and  the  science  of  civil  government 
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has  Bot  hitherto  been  noticed,  and  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article 
and  to  the  volume.  Article  VIII.  is  a  short  but  important  contribution  to  a  settlement 
of  the  question  whether  the  Philotqphoumena  OrigenU,  edited  by  H.  Wolff  and  others, 
and  the  newly  discovered  manuscript  containing  seven  books,  more  lately  edited  by 
Mr.  Miller,  be  the  work  of  Origen  or  not.  Mr.  Miller  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
(June,  1851)  ascribe  the  whole  to  Origen,  the  writer  of  this  article  maintains  the 
contrary. 


NOVEMBER. 

The  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER  contains  two  valuable  papers;  the  first  on  the 
**  CLaracter  of  Moses,''  the  man  **  who  occupied  a  place  in  human  history  of  solitary  and 
unaiK)roachabIe  majesty,  derived  from  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  divine  arrange- 
menti,''  of  whom  '*  the  greatness  of  his  personal  character  was  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  greatness  of  his  place  and  his  works.''  The  second,  on  White  Lies,  in  which  it  is 
aflSmed,  that  "  falsdiood  as  falsehood,  though  unconnected  mth.  any  other  vice,  is, 
as  Scripture  testifies,  morally  vnrong ;  and  therefore  to  venture  on  the  slightest  breach 
of  truth,  whatever  advantages  may  seem  likely  to  ensue,  is  to  transgress  the  fimda- 
meital  law  that  we  should  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  the  ^*  rule  being  founded 
on  Ihe  principle  that  we  are  accountablefor  our  actions,  but  not  for  their  consequences." 

The  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE  contains  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Thom- 
«>ns'  ''  Impressions  of  the  EvangeUcal  Alliance,"  that  '4t  is  a  living  thing,  a  great 
hat  in  the  history  of  the  modem  church,  destined  to  issue  in  facts  yet  greater  than 
it^lf,  and  which  has  in  the  recent  meetings  taken  a  firmer  hold  than  ever  of  the  mind 
of  the  country.  ...  a  thing  which  *  the  true  child  of  God  will  love,'  because  it  is  a 
Iving  embodiment  to  him  of  a  great  and  precious  truth,  because  it  supplies  one  of  the 
necessities  of  his  new  nature,  and  gives  play  to  his  pent-up  Christian  affections,  and, 
by  giving  them  a  freer  and  fuller  exercise,  adds  greatly  to  the  measure  of  his  happiness, 
because  it  has  given  him  opportunities  of  discovering  genuine  excellence  in  all  the 
evangeUcal  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  of  forming  friendships  which  are 
destined  to  be  perpetuated  and  matured  amid  the  glories  and  the  fellowships  of  the 
upper  sanctuary."  A  second  paper  concludes  "  An  Argument  in  proof  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  thus  beautifully  summed  up.  '^  Let  us  see  what 
Jesus  Christ  has  done  and  said.  He  has  developed  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  humanity ;  he  has  avoided  all  pomp  and  display  in  his  style 
of  living  when  he  coidd  have  Uved  in  affluence  and  grandeur.  He  has  preferred  poverty, 
with  its  attendant  privations  to  wealth  vrith  its  accustomed  gratifications  and  honours. 
He  has  submitted  to  indignities  and  sufferings  without  uttering  a  word  of  com- 
plaint, or  a  moan  of  distress ;  claiming  at  the  same  time  authority  to  forgive  sins, 
and  to  confer  the  gift  of  eternal  life  on  whomsover  he  pleaseth ;  guaranteeing  to 
his  disciples  personal  safety  amidst  all  the  dangers  of  time  and  onward  through  the 
interminable  ages  of  eternity;  demanding  from  them  their  supreme  affection,  and  the 
same  honour  as  they  give  to  the  Father ;  asserting  his  equality  vrith  the  Father,  and 
his  ability  to  do  whatsoever  the  Father  doeth ;  msdking  himself  God,  and  notifying  that 
he  will  raise  the  dead,  sit  as  the  Supreme  Judge  at  the  final  judgment,  and  fix  the 
changeless  destiny  of  every  being,  good  and  evil,  for  ever  and  ever.  To  reduce  to 
harmonious  consistency,  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  exclusive  humanity,  such  meekness 
and  self-abasement  of  spirit,  with  such  towering  and  unprecedented  claims,  is  not  a 
mere  difficulty  which  we  may  hope  to  overcome  as  the  light  of  research  and  discovery 
increases,  and  we  progress  in  the  art  of  a  just  and  profound  criticism,  but  it  amounts 
to  an  absolute  impossibility.  He  is  a  being  of  a  unique  order,  the  first  and  the  last  of 
his  order ;  whose  history,  whose  character,  and  the  constitution  of  whose  person,  are 
no  less  wonderful  than  the  design  of  his  mission  is  grand  and  astounding."  An  account 
of  "  The  Perils  of  a  Missionary  Family  in  the  Caffire  War  "  is  vividly  detailed  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Niven ;  and  the  interesting  chapters  on  "  The  Great  Ones  of  the  Bible  " 
are  continued, — ^the  subject  is  Eli,  "  an  appalling  case  which  speaks  stem  reproof  and 
solemn  warning  to  parents  who  connive  at  acts  of  filial  disobedience  and  impiety.  .  . 
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Harsh  severity/'  it  is  added,  '*  has  slain  its  thousands ;  fond  indulgence,  which  is  too 
lenient  to  leproye  and  check,  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands/' 

The  ECLECTIC  REVIEW,  after  two  articles  on  general  suhjects,  contains  one  which 
has  for  a  text  Mr.  Scott  Porter's  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism^  of  which  the  reviewor 
has  not  a  more  fayourahle  opinion  than  was  formerly  expressed  in  our  own  Journal;  hut 
the  paper  is  an  ahle  argument  that  the  Scriptures  are  from  God,  although  it  may  he 
that  they  have  not  heen  preserved  in  their  primitive  purity.  It  is  affirmeid  that  **  God 
does  not  lavish  miracles  even  for  the  sake  of  preserving  Ids  ovm  Word  immaculate. 
Having  given  it  to  man,  he  leaves  him  to  conserve  it  in  its  primitive  state,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  reverence  he  feels  for  it.  Men  are  thus  put  upon  a  fair  snd 
reasonahle  exercise  of  their  responsibility.  High  indeed  it  is,  but  in  perfect  anabgy 
with  its  exercise  in  all  other  departments."  Article  lY.  is  a  beautiful  one  on  missiins. 
"  From  the  sanguinary  scenes  recorded  by  general  history,  piety  turns  with  gnUM 
joy  to  the  triumphs  of  religion.  These  are  of  a  diffirarent  ordo",  and  issue  in  a  more 
glorious  result.  Their  object  is  to  compel  (by  a  moral  influence)  every  man  t«  be  a 
conqueror  of  himself,  to  elevate  degraded  humanity  to  the  summit  of  all  possible  ex- 
cellence, and  thus  to  promote  the  glory  of  God."  The  direct  and  indirect  resilts  of 
the  labours  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  are  well  stated.  One  point  is  just  referred  to  with 
a  promise  that  perhaps  it  may  hereafter  be  resumed, — "  the  generally  centralizing  c\ar- 
acter  of  the  missionary  enterprize."  It  is  asked,  "  Is  the  course  which  our  Savour 
has  so  emphatically  reqmred  reaUy  pursued, — to  go  forth  into  all  nations  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  ?  We  fix  a  missionary  here  and  another  there  ;  we  net 
only  form  churches,  build  chapels,  and  contribute  large  funds  to  aid  the  proceeding 
of  missionaries  in  their  chosen  and  often  limited  spheres,  but  keep  them  there ;  some- 
times, perhaps,  in  defiance  of  circumstances,  and  amidst  the  loudest  calls  of  Providenie 
for  a  more  vride  extending  itinerancy.  Even  at  the  hazard  of  some  decay  firom  abar- 
donment, — though  this  we  verily  believe,  by  proper  management,  would  be  seldom, — 
it  might  be  wise,  usefid,  Scriptural,  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground  in  other  places  oi 
spiritual  destitution,  and  go  forth  like  the  sower  from  land  to  land,  till  the  whole 
world  shall  be  cultivated." 

The  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  MAGAZINE  for  November  contmues  some 
papera  on  **  English  Sacred  Poetry  Earlier  and  Later,"  subject  "  Paradise  Lost."  Our 
great  poet  is  very  justly  appreciated. 

The  EVANGELICAL  CHRISTENDOM  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  fifth  con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

The  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  from  its  plan  not  embracmg  original 
contributions  to  theological  science,  does  not  o£fer  anything  for  analysis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, among  the  most  welcome  of  the  Magazines ;  its  "  Sermons  "  are  generally  able, 
always  good,  and  its  extracts  are  most  judiciously  made.  As  a  Sabbath  book  it  is  in- 
valuable. 

The  CHRISTIAN  GUARDIAN  is  another  Sabbath  Magazine,  which  we  would 
fain  invite  our  readers  to  patronize.  If  its  controversial  articles  were  fewer  and  the 
devotional  papers  more  ably  vnritten,  the  Christian  Guardian  would  be  more  usefuL 

The  ECCLESIASTIC  AND  THEOLOGIAN  contains  first,  "Elementary  Theology." 
The  vmter  asks  "  What  possible  good  is  to  be  gained  "  by  many  theologioEd  writers  of 
the  present  day  going  over  the  old  ground  again,  "  even  so  far  back  as  natural  religion 
and  the  being  of  a  God  ?  Is  the  age  so  far  behind  its  needs  and  means  of  knowledge 
as  to  require  everything  to  be  begun  again,  as  if  nothing  could  be  taken  for  granted 
and  believed  as  settled  truth  ?  The  fact  aJfter  all  is,  that  the  arguments  drawn  from 
natural  religion  are  unsatisfactory  in  their  end  and  of  very  little  worth."  Article  IV. 
is  a  continuation  of  an  able  statement  of  objections  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse,  The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  apparent  non-recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturer,  of  the  depth,  power,  and  subtlety  of  the  infidelity  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  MONTHLY  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR  has  only  reached  its  eleventh  numbo-, 
but  its  articles  are  maturely  written.    It  has  that  which  we  desiderate  in  the  Gwa^HaOi 
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—liveliness  and  vigour.  *^  What  has  God  spoken  V*  is  a  valnahle  paper,  asserting  that 
the  doctrinal  tendency  and  bearing  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  in  the  highest  degree 
satis&ctory,  and  that  enough  of  Scriptural  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  to  afford  satis- 
fectory  evidence  of  its  divine  source.  Article  IV.,  "  Man- Worth,"  is  a  paper  written 
with  much  point,  asserting  that  none  but  the  loving  can  get  good.  "  If  I  have  not 
love,  I  am  nothing  to  Providence.  It  ministers  no  real  good  to  me  as  a  spiritual  ex. 
istent — as  a  man.  I  am  amidst  its  ten  thousand  influences,  not  like  the  healthy  germ 
rooted  in  a  genial  soil,  rising  into  new  forms  of  life  and  beauty  every  day,  but  like  a 
tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  upon  a  barren  hilL" 
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The  CHEaSTIAN  OBSERVER  for  December  contains  a  paper  entitled,  **  Union 
Division,  Reunion."  The  subject  of  it  is  "  the  general  condition  of  human  society," 
and  the  inferences  drawn  are  that  **  religion  without  love  is  not  the  reUgion  of  Christ," 
and  that  the  "  true  bond  of  union  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world."  Article  II. 
is  a  letter  headed  "  Parochial  Trouble,"  the  close  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  Thus  I 
send  you  no  consolation.  I  only  tell  what  you  are  to  expect,  and  do  not  fancifully 
suppose  that  you  will  get  rid  of  troubles  by  changing  your  place.  You  will  do  far 
more  good,  and  you  vrtll  enjoy  far  more  satisfaction,  by  doing  what  you  can — and 
more  is  not  required  of  you — in  the  situation  which  God  seems  to  have  appointed  you. 
Although  you  will  never  see  things  around  you  in  such  a  condition  as  you  could  wish 
them  to  be,  yet  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  is  your  duty  to  labour  with  dili- 
gence, and  to  endure  with  patience,  until  you  sink  into  the  grave»  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest."  The  review  department  contains  a 
beautifully  written  memoir  of  Wilham  Penn,  in  which  the  life  and  character  of  the 
illustrious  Quaker  are  delightfully  drawn  by  an  admiring  and  yet  discriminating  pen. 
"  Bom  in  London  in  1644,  he  died  in  1718.  In  a  quiet  hamlet  of  Buckinghamshire, 
by  the  side  of  his  first  and  much  loved  wife  and  the  son  whom  he  had  lost,  the  great 
philanthropist  was  laid  to  rest,  and  the  grave  closed  over  great  service  and  an  illus- 
trious name.  No  stone  was  set  to  mark  the  spot,  but  the  name  and  services  of  Penn- 
are  written  in  the  durable  monument  of  religious  toleration,  unswerving  integrity, 
and  in  the  institutions  of  one  of  those  great  States  of  the  Western  world  which  now 
exercise  so  wide  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind."  The  next  is  a  review  of 
Birks's  Memoir  of  Bickersteth,  As  we  doubt  not  that  most  of  our  readers  are  already 
in  possession  of  these  volumes,  we  will  only  express  our  hearty  concurrence  with  the 
reviewer,  that  "  very  few  biographical  works  of  greater  value  have  been  given  to  the 
pubUc,"  from  the  lovely  Christian  character  which  they  so  truly  describe. 

The  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  December  contains  its  usual 
pleasing  variety.  There  are  two  interesting  papers  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas  on 
"  some  of  those  spots  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  the  Apostles."  Also  a  sketch  of 
Archbishop  Whately  from  the  pen  of  a  London  clergyman. 

The  MONTHLY  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR  for  December  contains  a  sensible 
paper  on  what  ought  to  be  done  "  in  order  to  evangelize  the  masses."  Taking  for 
granted,  as  sufficiently  proved,  the  fict  of  the  estrangement  of  these  thousands  from 
Christianity,  they  say,  "  Who  will  not  plead  guilty  to  a  lack  of  vigorous  manly  intelli- 
gent earnestness  in  current  pulpit  ministrations,  and  of  loving  heart-sympathy  and 
charity,  public  spirit  and  benevolence  in  cmrent  church  life."  The  writer  would  have 
"  more  stress  laid  on  the  prime  and  central  fact  of  the  Gospel,  and  less  upon  the 
metaphysical  discussions  which  have  been  raised  upon  it."  He  asks,  "  Cannot  reli- 
gious truth  be  preached  in  as  interesting  a  mode  as  any  other  truth  ?"  and  would  have 
"  more  stress  laid  upon  the  life  of  Christ  not  merely  as  a  pattern  of  all  piety,  but  as 
a  Christian  law  and  rule  of  life  and  would  have  it  more  frequently  enforced,  that  all 
true  reception  of  Christ  will  shew  itself  in  likeness  to  him."  He  thinks,  "  Were  our 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  always  a  message  of  love,  intelligent  and  affectionate ;  and 
our  inculcation  of  its  morality,  our  delineation  of  Christian  life  always  true  to  that 
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Marions  model ;  and  our  mode  of  enforcing  and  commanding  it  mwe  frequently  the 
simple  and  beautiful  one  of  expounding  that  life ;  then  the  working  classes  would 
have  something  to  interest  them,  if  we  could  only  get  them  into  our  midst,  and  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so  must  of  necessity  be  immensely  diminished/'  We  trust  that 
we  shall  meet  against  with  the  writer  of  Article  VI.,  "  Ask  for  the  Old  Paths." 

The  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE  for  December  contams  as  its  first 
article  an  enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  aim  at  the  diffiosion  of  Chris- 
tianity because  it  is  '*  the  only  true  dvilizer.''  Article  III.  is  the  conclusion  of  a  well- 
reasoned  **  argument  in  proof  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.''  llie  writer 
says  that  the  **  hypothesis  which  conjoins  humanity  with  divinity — ^the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  required,  1.  That  '*  He 
should  speak  and  act  unlike  any  other  being  in  the  human  form ;"  2.  The  hypothesis 
suppUes  "  the  due  for  an  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  apparently  opposite  qualities 
and  tendendes  so  obviously  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  his  eventfid  life ;"  3. 
"  Offers  a  fair  and  substantial  vindication  of  our  Lord's  character ;"  4.  Accounts  very 
naturally  for  **  the  harmonious  testimony  which  all  the  sacred  writers  bear  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  something  more  than  *^  simply  and  exclusivdy  a  human 
being." 

In  the  CHRISTIAN  GUARDIAN,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  continues  the  "  Reri- 
sion  of  the  Liturgy,"  and  gives  us  a  specimen  of  a  ^<  Revised  Communion  Service," 
which  has  much  merit.  We  would  rather  see  such  papers  as  No.  II.,  "  The  Leading 
characteristic  of  Scripture  Truth,"  but  tcritten  for  perusal 

The  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  MAGAZINE  for  December  has  another  paper 
on  English  Sacred  Poetry,  subject  "  Pollok."  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  such 
a  guide  as  the  writer  of  these  artides.  "  The  subject  of  Pollok's  muse  is  of  more  real 
and  personal  interest  than  that  of  Milton,  and  its  treatment  is  appropriatdy  simple, 
instead  of  laboured  or  recondite.  Its  religious  earnestness  recommends  it  to  many 
who  would  not  so  readily  i^preciate  a  more  purdy  poetical  merit.  Abating  only  the 
too  cardess  execution  of  many  passages,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  more  suited 
to  interest  and  impress  the  serious  reader  than  the  copious  freedom  of  its  language, 
levd  to  the  simplest  apprehension ;  and  the  vigorous  music  of  its  verse  mdody  to  the 
most  unpractiseid  ear." 
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Hussey,  B.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     8vo. 

Anna ;  or.  Passages  from  a  Home-life.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Footsteps  of  our  Fathers :  what  they  sought  and  what  they  suffered.  By  James 
G.  Miall.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.    By  John  Anderson,  Esq.    Royal  12mo. 

Regeneration ;  or.  Divine  and  Human  Nature.  A  Poem,  in  Six  Books.  Fools- 
cap 8vo. 

Lufra ;  or,  the  Convent  of  Algarve.  A  Poem,  in  eight  Cantos.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Bandinel.     Small  8vo. 

Anchurus,  and  other  Poems.     By  William  Ewart,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Pimpeme. 

The  Advent  of  Charity,  and  other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Bailey. 

Selections  from  the  Christian  Poets,  ancient  and  modem.  1  voL  crown  8vo. 
With  Vignettes. 

Matthew  Henry  on  the  Psalms.  Reprinted  without  abridgement  from  the  Picto- 
rial Edition  of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary.     Post  8vo. 

The  Treasury  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  the  words  of  the  authorized 
version,  according  to  Greswell.     2  vol.  8vo. 

The  Churchyard  Manual,  intended  chiefly  for  rural  districts ;  with  a  collection  of 
500  epitaphs.     By  W.  Hastings  Kelke,  A.B.,  Rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp. 
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The  AmcbMj'b  Shorter  Cttechism.    Translated  into  Hebrew. 

The  Second  Woe :  ezpotition  of  Rerelationy  chap.  xxi.  Bj  the  Rev.  Adam 
Caimt. 

Archbishop  Whately's  Charge,  August  1851. 

The  Temple  of  Edacation,  illustrating  the  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Religion  of 
Teaching.     By  T.  E.  Poynting.     Parts  I.  and  II. 

Spiritual  Regeneration  with  reference  to  the  Present  Times  ;  a  Charge  delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.    By  Charles  M*Ilvaine,  D,D, 

Selections  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  prepared  for  publication  by  William  French. 
Foolscap.  8yo.,  pp.  166. 

A  Manual  of  Hebrew  Verbs.     Svo.,  pp.  40. 

Fifty-four  Sermons  for  Sunday  Readings  in  Families.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose. 
1  ToL  Byo.,  pp.  498. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  &c 
With  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Masters.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Rose,  M.A.,  and  tiie  Rev.  John  William  Burgon,  M.A.,  in  large  type,  with  the 
Rubrics  in  rod. 

The  History  of  Palestine,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time ;  with 
Introductory  chapters  on  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on 
the  Customs  and  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  post  8vo., 
pp.  426. 
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Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha  ex  XXX.  antiquis  codd.  Grsecis.  Edidit  Const. 
Tischendorf.    8vo. 

Anger  (R.) — Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthaei,  Lucas,  cum  locis  qui  supersunt  pa- 
rallelis  Uterarum  et  traditionum  evangelicarum  Irenseo  autiqu.    Svo. 

Bade  (I.)— Christologie  des  Alten  Testaments.    Vols.  I.~1II.,  Part  1.    8vo. 

Bauer  (Bruno). — Kritik  der  Evangelien  und  Geschidite  ihres  Ursprungs.  3  vol.  8yo. 

Kritik  der  Paulimschen  Briefe.    2  parts.  8vo. 

Baur  (F.  Ch.)— 4as  Markusevangelium  nach  s.  Ursprung  und  Characto-.    8vo. 

Bernard  (F.  J.) — Biblische  Concordanz.    Vols  I.,  II,  Part  I.,  II.    8yo.    Leipzig. 

Bruch — Weisheitslehre  der  Hebraeer.  8yo. 

Buss — Die  Geschichte  der  Bedriickung  der  Kathol.  Kircher  Englands  und  die 
Wiederherstellung  der  bischofl.  Hierarchie  in  ihr.    8yo. 

Corpus  Reformatorum,  post  Brdtschneidernm  ed.  H.  E.  Bindseil.  Vol.  XVI., 
XVII.    (Melanchthonis  Opora,  Vol.  XVI.,  XVII.    4to.) 

Damberger's  synchronistische  Geschichte  der  Kirche  und  der  Welt  im  Mittelalter, 
kritisch  aus  den  Quellen  bearbeitet.  Vol.  I. — III.,  XL,  XII.  8yo.,  und  Kritikhefte 
to  Vol.  L,  IL,  XL,  XIL 

Daniel — Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiffi  UnlYersse  in  epitomen  redact.  VoL  III.  Eod. 
Reformata  atque  Anglicana.    8yo. 

Delitzsch  (F.) — Das  Hohelied  untersucht  und  ausgelegt.    8yo. 

Ebrard's  Christliche  Dogmatik.    Vol.  I. 

Ewald  (H.) — Abhandlung  iiberdiePhonikischen  AnsichteuYon  der  Weltschopliuig. 
4to. 

Fritzsche  (O.  P.) — ^und  W,  Grimm,  Kurzgefosstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apokrjrphen  des  Alten  Testaments.    Part  I.  8yo. 

Fiirst's  hebraisches  u.  chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  ilber  das  Alte  Testament.  8yo. 
Part  I.    To  be  completed  in  6  parts. 
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Harless  (G.  C.  A.)— Die  Sonntagsweihe.    Vol.  V.  8vo. 

Herbart's  sammtHche  Werke.     12  vol.  8vo. 

Hefde— der  Cardinal  Ximenes.    2nd  edition.  8vo. 

Van  Hengel  (W.  A.) — Comment,  perpetuus  in  prioris  Paul!  ad  Corinthios  Epist. 
Caput  XV.  Svo. 

Hengstenberg; — die  Offenbarung  Johannis  erlautert.    2  yoL  Sto. 

Liber  Henoch,  iEthiopice,  ad  V.  codd.  fidem  editus,  cum  variis  lectionibus,  cura 
A  Dillmann.     4to. 

Hirscher  (J.  B.  von) — die  Christlicbe  Moral.    5th  edition.    3  vol.  Svo. 

Hofmann  (R.) — ^Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  d.  Quellen  erzahlt.    Svo. 

Jaffe  (Ph.) — Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum  ab  condita  Ecclesia  ad  a.  post  Chr. 
1198.    4to. 

Kahnis  (K.  F.  A.) — Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl.    8vo. 

Krug  (F.  W.) — Oeschichte  der  protestant.  reKgiosen  Schwarmerei,  Sectirerei,  etc. 
im  Grossherzogth.  Berg.     8vo. 

Lange  (J.  P.)— Christlicbe  Dogmatik.    Vol.  II.,  Part  II.    8vo. 

Maurer's  Kurzgefasstes  hebraisches  und  chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  iiber  das 
Alte  Testament.    8vo. 

Neander  (A.) — ^Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen,  herausg.  von  A.  L.  Jaooln.    8vo. 

Der  erste  Brief  Johannis  praktisch  erlautert.     12mo. 

Neyraguet — Compendium  Theologiae  Moralis  S.  A.  M.  de  Liguori.    2  voL  8vo. 

Nitzsch's  Praktische  Theologie.  Bd.  II.  Buch  II  (der  Evangehsche  Gottesdienst). 
Vol.  I.  II.    Svo. 

Olshausen^s  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testament.  Vol.  V.,  2  parts.  Svo. 

I.  Wiesinger  (I.  T.  A.) — Briefe  an  die  Philipper,  Titus,  Timotheus,  and  Philemon. 

II.  Ebrard  (T.  H.  A.)--Hebraerbrief. 

Stolberg's  Geschichte  der  Religion  Christi  fortgesetzt,  von  J.  N.  Brischar.  VoL 
XLVl.    Svo. 

Strauss  (David) — Christian  Marklin.  Ein  Lebens — ^und  Charakterbild  aus  der  Gre^ 
virart.    Svo. 

Synesii  Cyrenaei  quae  extant  Opera  omnia  recogn.,  et  Annotat.  crit.  a^j.  J.  G.  Kra- 
binger.    VoL  I.  Svo. 

Tischendorf  (C.) — Synopsis  EvangeUca.    Svo. 

Wasserschleben  (F.  W.  H.) — Die  Bussordunngen  der  Abendlandischen  Kirche 
nebst  e.  rechtsgeschichtL    Einleitung.    Svo. 

Passaglia — de  praerogativis  B.  Petri  apost.  auctoritate  divinarum  literarum  compro- 
batis.    Svo. 

Piper  (F.) — Mythologie  und  Symbolik  der  Christlichen  Kunst  von  der  altesten  Zeit 
bis  in's  16.  Jahrhundert.    VoL  I.,  Part  II. 

Pistis  Sophia.  Opus  gnosticum  Valentino  adjudicatum  e  cod.  msc.  Copt.  Londin. 
descripsit,  et  lat.  vertit  M.  G.  Schwartze ;  ed.  J.  H.  Petermann.    Svo.  cloth. 

Reinke  (L.) — Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  Alten  Testaments.    Svo. 

Reinkens  (H.  T.) — De  Clemente  Presbytero,  Alexandrino  homine,  scriptore,  phi- 
losopho,  theologo.    Svo. 

Ritter  (I.  I.) — Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte.    4th  edition.    2  voL  Svo. 

Sartorius  (E.)— die  Lehre  von  der  heil.  Liebe.  Abth.  III.  (die  heiligende 
Liebe).    Parti.    Svo. 

Schlosser  (I.  F.  H.) — ^Die  Kirche  in  ihren  Liedem  durch  alle  Jahrhunderte.  Vol.  I. 
Svo. 

Schrift  (die  heil.)  del  A.  Test,  ubersetzt  und  erlautert  von  E.  Meier.  Part  I.,  II 
(Die  poetischen  Biicher).    Svo. 
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We  learoi  with  great  regret,  that  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
American  Wesley  an  Universitj,  died  on  the  16th  of  August  last.  He  is  best  known  in 
this  country  as  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  TYaveU  in  Egypt ^  Arabia  Petnsa,  and 
the  Holy  Land:  which  afford  a  most  excellent  account  of  those  countries,  the  best 
perhaps  existing  in  our  language — always  excepting  Dr.  Robinson's  great  work,  from 
which  indeed  it  is  altogether  different.  Dr.  Olin  was  bom  in  1797,  and  travelled  in 
1837-8,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  A  notice  in  the  American  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  for  October,  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  remarkable  organization.  His 
physical  and  mental  properties  were  alike  gigantic.  His  intellect  was  of  that  impe- 
rial rank  to  which  but  few  of  the  sons  of  men  can  lay  claim.  At  once  acute,  pene- 
trating, and  profound,  it  lacked  none  of  the  elements  of  true  mental  greatness." 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  died  there  on  October  21,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  the  Princeton  Review,  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  its  existence ;  and 
his  prominent  works,  I.  The  Evidences  qf  the  Christian  Religion,  2.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Canon  qf  Scripture.  3.  The  Evidence  of  the  Authenticity,  Inspiration,  and 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  4.  Thoughts  on  Religion,  5.  A  History  qf 
Civilization  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 

Dr;  H.  E.  6.  Paulus  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  10th  September.  For  mdre  than 
half  a  century  he  has  been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  among  the 
writers  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  German  theology.  Dr.  Paulus  was  bom  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgard,  in  1761.  He  studied  chiefly  at  Tubingen,  but  visited 
several  other  universities  in  Grermany,  Holland  and  England.  While  at  Oxford  in 
the  year  1784  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Jena.  In  1793 
he  succeeded  to  the  theological  chair,  and  gave  lectures  on  theology  for  about  40 
years  at  Jena,  Wurzburg,  and  Heidelberg,  till  advancing  age  and  its  infirmities  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  his  public  duties. 

The  China  mail  brings  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar,  traveller  and  missionary ;  a  man  of  a  generous  self-denying 
spirit,  in  zeal  for  every  good  work  untiring,  and  ia  labour  indefatigable.  He  early 
inured  himself  to  hardships,  and  in  his  devotedness  to  his  work  of  spreading  Christian 
trath  he  was  regardless  of  privation  and  dangers.  He  was  a  native  of  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania.  We  record  with  deep  regret  the  passing  away,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  48,  of  one  who  combined  in  a.  remarkable  degree  piety  and  learning,  with 
public  usefulness  and  private  worth. — Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  25. 

The  Stockholm  papers  announce  the  decease  of  Dr.  Wingard,  Archbishop  of 
Upsal  and  Primate  of  Sweden.  He  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Philosophy  in  die 
University  of  Lund.  He  has  bequeathed  his  library  of  upwards  of  34,000  volumes, 
and  his  rich  collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  Scandinavian  antiquities,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsal. — Ibid» 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  who  for  thirty-three  years  was  Director  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  operations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  died  at  Hankey,  South 
Africa,  on  the  27th  of  August  last.  Dr.  Philip  for  more  than  a  quarts  of  a  century 
was  pastor  of  the  church  assembling  at  Union  Chapel,  Cape  Town,  where  his  labours 
were  distinguished  by  great  intelligence  and  devotedness  :  before  he  came  to  South 
Africa  he  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  in  Aberdeen.  The  long  career  of  Dr. 
Philip  in  South  Africa  was  an  illustration  how  far  the  duties  of  the  citizen  may  be 
combined  with  those  of  the  Christian  minister ;  and  his  South  African  Researches 
is  a  monument  of  his  enlightened  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  abori^es. — Evangdictd 
Magazine,  December. 

Professor  Humbert,  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  and 
author  of  many  learned  works,  is  reported  to  have  died  on  the  19th  September. 

The  Continental  papers  report  the  death  at  Jena  of  Professor  Wolff. 
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Abraham,  his  faith  in  the  Ministry  of 
Angels,  290. 

Achilli,  Dr.,  his  conversion  and  position 
previously,  68 ;  his  evidence  respecting 
the  Jesuits,  ibid.;  extract  from  his  Deal- 
ings with  the  Inquisitiorij  69. 

Acts,  the  Book  of,  septenary  division  of, 
145. 

Ages,  theory  of  the  first  six  days  being 
so  considered,  73. 

aip^ffis^  meaning  of  the  word,  100. 

Alfred  the  Great,  Biblical  labours  of,  118. 

Analecta  Biblica:  the  ten  virgins, 
482 ;  Christ's  entombment,  ibid. ;  the 
forty  days  after  the  resurrection,  ibid. ; 
the  Syro-Phenician  woman's  reply,  483  ; 
the  miracle  of  the  Stater,  484.  One 
talent,  ibid. ;  the  problem,  ibid. ;  pray- 
ing a  sermon,  ibid.;  Rev.  Dr.  Jonas 
King,  485 ;  starving  sermons,  ibid. 

Angel,  an,  ministers  to  Ehjah,293;  Peter's, 
305 ;  the  last  on  record,  seen  by  John, 
318. 

,  the  divine,  his  appearance  to  Hagar, 

288 ;  to  Abraham,  ibid. 

y  an  evil,  the  prince  of  the  kingdom 

of  Persia,  297. 

Angels,  ministry  of,  283 ;  their  holiness 
not  to  be  compared  with  God,  284; 
earliest  notices  of,  contained  in  the 
book  of  Job,  ibid.;  their  might  and 
subjection  to  the  divine  command,  286 ; 
mode  of  worship,  ibid. ;  appearances 
and  ministry,  288;  first  infliction  of 
punishments  by,  ibid.;  economy  of  their 
words  and  actions,  289 ;  Jacob's  vision 
of,  291 ;  employed  in  the  punishment 


of  various  nations,  292 ;  their  care  for 
the  people  of  God,  294 ;  Gabriel  and 
Michael  the  only  two  whose  names  are 
known  to  us,  295  ;  their  interest  in  the 
New  Testament  dispensation,  303 ;  their 
ministrations  in  the  Gospel,  304 ;  the 
soul-bearers  of  the  faithful,  305 ;  at  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  306 ;  their  office 
at  the  last  day,  ibid. ;  deliverance  of  the 
apostles  by  them,  307  ;  orders  of,  310 ; 
inferior  to  the  Son,  311 ;  visions  of  in 
the  Apocalypse,  313 ;  Rabbinical  idea 
of  special  duties  for,  317. 

Angels  of  the  Churches,  312,  and  note. 

fallen,  285—309;  no  mercy  to,  287. 

Anthropomorphism,  horror  of  by  the  East- 
em  nations  not  incompatible  with  de- 
viation from  the  truth,  431. 

Apocalypse,  see  Revelation,  book  of. 

' Airoy pcuiyfiy  meaning  of  the  term,  9. 

Arabic,  the  primitive  language,  343 ; 
identity  of  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic,  346. 

Aramean,  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  theory  of,  103. 

Archelaus,  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, 18. 

Architecture  of  Persepolis  and  Khorsabad, 
429. 

,  Sacred,value<rf  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  book,  as  a  commentary  on,  432. 

Aristeas,  his  History  of  the  Septuagint 
translation,  258;  evidence  of  its  authen- 
ticity, 260;  objections  to  262 ;  extracts 
from,  269 ;  notes. 

Aristobulus  the  Jew,  his  testimony  to  the 
History  of  Aristeas,  260. 

Assyrian  Mythology,  symbolism  of,  432. 

Atonement,  Jewish  Opinions  upon,  183. 
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Bashan,  stock  of  the  junior  Rtpha  tribes, 
363. 

,  Rephiim  of,  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  Conquest,  364;  present 
state  of  the  coun^,  ibid, ;  anciently 
very  extensive, t^uf.;  its  natural  features, 
365 ;  political  extinction  by  the  children 
ol  Ammon,  366. 

Beauty,  ideal  of,its  protean  character,  433. 

Biber,  Dr.  on  Romish  Miracles,  416. 

Bible,  The,  its  paramount  authority  upon 
the  Sabbath  question,  76;  earliest 
translations  in  the  poetic  form,  120; 
the  first  prose  version  by  Wycliffe,  121. 

Biblical  Intblliosncb,  241,  486. 


Caligula,  orders  his  statue  to  be  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  24. 

Canaanites  and  Rephaim,  geographical 
distribution  of,  162. 

Canaanitish  Tribes,  primary  disposition 
of,  166. 

Cfesar,  Augustus,  held  a  census  three 
times,  1;  left  behind  him  a  written 
outline  <rf  the  Empire,  5 ;  deposes  Ar- 
chelaus,  18 ;  his  letters  to  Herod,  26 ; 
extent  of  the  r^istration  intended  by 
him,  19. 

Censorship  in  Rome,  office  borne  by  men 
of  distinction,  1. 

Census,  derivation  of  the  term,  1 ;  first 
taken  at  Rome,  2 ;  method  of  taking  it, 
idid, ;  held  separately  in  affiliated  cities 
and  colonies,  ibid,;  originally  taken  in 
each  man's  dwelling-house,  ibid. ;  had 
various  and  dissimilar  significations,  3 ; 
an  act  of  sovereignty,  ^id, ;  origin  of 
the  institution,  3 ;  impost  the  ultimate 
aim  of,  3 ;  difference  of  the  provincial 
and  metropolitan,  4 ;  complete,  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  work  of  time  and 
difficulty,  ibid, ;  one  only  made  in  Ju- 
dea,  5 ;  resisted  by  the  Jews,  ibid. ; 
in  taking,  aid  required  from  the  native 
authorities,  6;  analogous  practice  in 
Hebrew  history,  7;  the  one  recorded 
by  Josephus  mentioned  in  Scripture,  7 ; 
improbability  of  Luke  erring  in  regard 
to  it,  8 ;  one  only  spoken  of  by  him, 
10 — 14;  not  a  fictitious  one  he  men- 
tions, 13. 

Characteristics  of  miracles,  395. 

Cherubim,  symbols  of  the  glory  of  God. 
301 ;  on  the  mercy  seat,  ibid. 


Christ :  did  not  abolish  the  decalogue,  87 ; 
vindication  of  his  disciples  plucking 
corn  on  the  Sabbath,  88 ;  probability 
of  the  Sabbath-day  being  changed  by 
him,  92;  parallelistic  arrangement  of 
his  discourse  upon  healing  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  1 85 — 197 ; 
waxing  wanton  against,  197 ;  of  greater 
dignity  than  angds,  311 ;  state  of  the 
earth  previous  to  his  second  coming, 
316. 

Christian  Sabbath  cotuideredf  remarks 
upon  that  work,  70. 

Christianity,  its  preachers  must  not  com- 
promise with  any  other  system,  206. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  connecting  resem- 
blance with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  147. 

Confession,  use  of,  by  the  Jesuits,  55. 

Contemporary  Periodical  Litbra- 
TURE,  495—499. 

Controversies,  periodical  recarrence  <rf 
various,  395. 

Converts,  heathen,  not  taught  to  regard 
the  Seventh  Day  as  sacred,  93;  but 
the  first,  94. 

Converts,  Jewish,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  their  Sabbath,  93. 

Correspondence  : 
Textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 208. 
Chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 

Israel,  217. 
Typical  representations   of  the  God- 
head, 220. 
On  the  hypothesis  which  identifies  SHas 
with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Acts, 
222. 
Does  theVatican  MS.  contain  the  books 

of  the  Maccabees  ?  245. 
Dr.  Tregelles,  in  answer  to  W.S.,  454. 
On  the  taxing  mentioned  in  Luke  iL 

1 — 3  verses,  456. 
Rev.  W.  Grinfield  and  his  Reviewers, 
458. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  common  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  o£  Matthew  v. 
21  and  22  verses. 

Gumming,  Dr.,  extracts  from  his  Leeiwm 
on  Miracles^  400,  et  seq. 

Cyrenius,  appointed  President  of  Syria,  5. 


D 


Daniel,  his  first  vision,  300. 
Darius,  tomb  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of,  425. 
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Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 98;  character  of  the  work, 
ibid.;  plan,  99;  eulogium  upon,  115. 

Day,  first,  authority  for  its  observance  as 
the  Sabbath,  91;  day  on  which  the 
disciples  assembled,  91 — 93;  the  hea- 
then converts  taught  to  regard  it  as 
sacred,  94;  the  apostolic  age  unani- 
mous in  celebrating  it,  95. 

Day,  Lord's,  the  day  so  designated,  95. 

Days,  first  six,  natural  days,  73. 

A^,  translation  of  the  word,  in  Matthew  v., 
447 ;  instances  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  it  is  not  used  adversativdy, 
448,  note. 

Dead,  raising  of  the,  by  Christ,  410. 

Decalogue,  does  not  contain  the  original 
appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  80 ;  but 
its  re-enactment,  86 ;  not  abolished  by 
Christ,  87. 

Deluge,  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a 
Sabbatic  institution  in  its  history,  75. 

Dio  Cassius,  quotation  from,  23. 

Dives  and  Lazarus,  parable  of,  septenary 
arrangement  of  the,  136. 

Divorce,  common  in  the  apostolic  age, 
200. 


E 


Eastern  Nations,  their  horror  of  Anthro- 
pomorphism, 431. 

Education,  a  powerful  engine  of  the  Je- 
suits, 55. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  his  imaginative  des- 
cription of  his  religious  experience,  336. 

Egypt,  Ancient,  its  long  struggles  vnth 
the  natives  of  Palestine,  157 ;  its  reli- 
gious institutions,  158 ;  period  of  Cush- 
ite  ascendancy,  159 ;  Memphite  dynasty 
supreme  in,  160  and  note. 

and  Israel,  their  synchronical  con- 
nection, the  cluronological  problem  of 
Scripture  history,  152. 

Egyptian  Divinities,  resolvable  into  two 
primitive  impersonations,  159,  note. 

and  Assyrian  chronology,  mu- 
tual relation  of,  423. 

Emim  nations,  power  of  the,  155  ;  Sodom 
the  metropolis,  ibid. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  Colossians,  147. 

Epistles,  pastoral,  their  authenticity,  99. 

,  Cathohc,  origin  of  the  deagna- 

tion,  103. 

Exercitia  spiritualia,  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
57. 

Exodus,  the,  contemporary  records  of. 


340 ;  truth  of  the  account,  ibid. ;  prob- 
able error  in  the  chronology  of,  376. 

Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  neglect  of  by  ex- 
positors, 434 ;  not  more  retrospectively 
historical  than  Isaiah  and  other  pro- 
phets, 441;  characterised  by  mmute 
detail,  443. 

Ezekiel,  the  vision  of,  views  entertained 
upon,  435 ;  historico-literal  interpreta- 
tion of,  435;  historico-ideal,  436; 
Jewish-carnal,  iduf.;  Christian-spiritual, 
437 ;  perceptive  form  of,  439 ;  objec- 
tions to  its  literal  interpretation,  ibid. ; 
ideal  character  of,  440;  its  difference 
from  that  of  the  apostle  John,  444. 


Faber,  Peter,  his  friendship  for  Loyok, 
49. 

Fairbaum,  Rev.  Patrick,  principles  of  his 
exposition  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  438 ; 
character  of  the  work,  446. 

Fall,  the,  conflicting  opinions  of  commen- 
tators  upon,  351 ;  historical  truth  of, 
355 ;  freedom  frt)m  mythical  colouring, 
361. 

Fergusson,  James,  his  book,  on  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Persepohs,  422. 

First  day,  authority  for  its  observance  as 
the  Sabbath,  91 ;  day  on  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  assembled,  91 — 93 ; 
the  heathen  and  Jewish  converts  taught 
to  regard  it  as  sacred,  93 ;  observed  in 
the  ages  succeeding  the  apostles,  97. 

"  Fool,"  in  Matthew  v.,  remarks  of  com- 
mentators upon  the  word,  449 ;  its  use 
not  necessarily  sinfril,  453;  used  by 
Christ  aud  Paul,  ibid. 

Forster,  Rev.  Chas.,  his  "Work  on  the 
one  Primeval  Language,  340 ;  deficien- 
cies in  it,  350. 


Gabriel  appears  to  Daniel,  296 ;  to  Ze- 
chariah,  303 ;  and  to  Joseph,  ibid. 

and  Michael,  the  only  two  AngeU 

whose  names  are  known  to  us,  295. 

Genesis,  the  book  of,  its  septenary  ar- 
rangement, 144. 

Gesenius,  his  essay  on  the  Samaritan  pen- 
tateuch,  281. 

"  Good  Samaritan,"  the  parable  of,  septe- 
nary arrangement  of,  137. 

Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  value 
of  the,  257 ;  its  extensive  use  by  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians,  281. 
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Greeks,  the,  acquiinted  with  the  septimal 
division  of  time,  83. 

Grinfidd,  Mr.,  his  hypothesis  <rf  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Septuagint,  280. 

Grater,  quotation  firom,  23. 


H 


Hagar,  the  first  to  whom  the  divine  angel 
appeared  after  the  M,  288. 

Ham,  his  descendants  still  retain  a  know- 
ledge of  a  seventh  day's  rest,  84. 

Havemick  on  Ezekielf  quotation  fipom,  445. 

Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  scarcity 
of  old,  and  entire,  absence  of  very  an- 
cient, 56. 

Scriptures,  sources  of  errors  in 

MSS.  of,  251 ;  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New  agreeing  with, 
273. 

•  and  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Old 


Testament,  relative  authority  of,  251. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  its  authorship 
discussed,  101 ;  Origen's  opinion  on, 
102;  canonical  authority  of,  ibid,; 
theory  of  its  Aramean  original,  103; 
septenary  scheme  of,  144. 

Hereford,  Nicholas  de,  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  127. 

Herod,  king,  no  power  to  oppose  the  will 
of  Augustus,  17 ;  a  vassal  of  Rome,  18 ; 
instance  of  his  dependence  on  the 
Emperor,  ibid, ;  purchased  the  privilege 
of  bequeathing  Ids  sceptre,  ibid, ;  quar- 
rels  with  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia,  25 ; 
sends  ambassadors  to  Rome,  26 ;  re- 
conciled to  Augustus,  ibid. ;  his  death, 
308. 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  Egypt  con- 
firmed by  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
422. 

History,  civil,  its  evidence  of  a  septenary 
division  of  time,  82. 

Popish,  importance  of  its  study 

at  the  present  epoch,  40. 

Hody,  Dr.,  his  work  on  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, 265. 

Hosea,  Book  of  the  prophet,  septenary 
arrangement  of,  142. 

Hyksos,  the,  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  368 ; 
founded  a  dynasty  there,  ibid, 

and  Hebrews,  wars  of  the,  367. 


Immortality,  belief  in  by  the  early  Israel- 
ites, 179. 


India,  evangelization  of,  203 ;  difficulties 
in  the  way,  ibid. 

Infallibility  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  39. 

Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary 
InatitutUmsy  remarks  upon,  70;  quo- 
tation from,  ibid. 

Inquisition,  horror  inspired  by  its  name, 
69. 

Intblligsnce,  Biblical,  486. 

,  Literary,  488. 

— — ,  Announcements  and  Mis- 
cellaneous, 493. 


James,  Epistle  of,  its  author,  104 ;  design, 
ibid.  /  date  of  composition,  ibid, ;  not 
contradictory  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
105. 

Japheth,  his  descendants  acquainted  with 
the  septenary  division  of  time,  83. 

Jesuit,  no  place  for  conscience  in  the  soul 
of,  56  and  60 ;  dead  to  all  filial  rela- 
tionship, 57 ;  casuistry,  60 — 66. 

JestUtf  Female^  or  Spy  in  the  Family, 
remarks  upon  the  book,  67,  note. 

Jesuits,  repeatedly  banished  from  Catholic 
countries,  40 ;  character  of  their  public 
teaching,  54 ;  their  use  of  the  confes- 
sional, 55 ;  and  of  education,  ibid, 

Jesuits  as  they  were  and  are,  extracts 
from,  60  and  64. 

Jesuitism,  its  evil  effects  upon  countries 
under  its  influence,  54  and  66;  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  67 ;  its  character  in  our  day,  ibid. 

Jesus,  society  of,  vows  required  by  its 
members,  45;  military  character  of, 
ibid, ;  organization,  48 ;  the  making  of 
its  rules,  52;  discipline  prescribed  to 
novices  before  admission,  56. 

Jerusalem,  not  originally  Canaanite 
ground,  167. 

Jews,  the,  their  pride  and  obstinacy,  24 ; 
effect  of  the  expectation  of  Messiah 
upon  them,  ibid.;  oppose  Caligula's 
attempt  to  place  his  statue  in  the 
temple,  ibid. ;  disregard  of  their  Sab- 
bath by  the  lower  class,  175;  final 
restoration  of,  180 — 183;  preparation 
for  their  great  world-mission,  421. 

of   Syria    and   Egypt,    polygamy 

among,  174. 

Jewish  boys,  ignorance  of,  175. 

synagogues,  badly  attended,  1 76. 

females,  their  want  of  religious 


training,  176. 
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Jewish  services  of  the  West  London 
Reformed  Synagogue,  177. 

worship,  symbolic  character  of, 

444. 

Job,  book  of,  contains  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  angels,  283. 

John  the  Baptist,  wrought  no  miracle, 
414. 

Jonah,  Book  of  the  prophet,  septenary 
arrangement  of,  143. 

Jordan,  Rev.  John,  extract  from  his 
Christian  Sabbaih,  76. 

Josephus,  terms  employed  by  that  vmter 
regarding  the  census,  6 ;  probable  rea- 
sons of  his  silence  regarding  the  Ju- 
dean  registration,  27 ;  his  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  history  of  Aristeas,  261. 

Judas,  the  Galilean,  excites  the  Jews  to 
resist  the  census,  5. 

Judaism,  modem,  172;  rejects  the  au- 
thority of  the  Talmud,  ibid. ;  views  of, 
173. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  its  author,  109. 


KoplydiwSf  use  of  the  word  by  Josephus, 
432. 


Labour,  cessation  from,  essential  to  the 
Sabbath,  89. 

Labourers  of  the  vineyard,  parable  of  the, 
septenary  arrangement  of,  138. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  his  opinion  on  the  Judean 
census,  20. 

Last  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  434. 

liisT  OF  Publications,  247. 

,  EngUsh,  500. 

,  Foreign,  504. 

Lord's  Prayer,  septimal  division  of  the, 
148. 

Lowest  seat,  parable  of  the,  septenary 
arrangement  of,  135. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  arises  a  champion  for 
Rome,  40 ;  success  of  the  brotherhood 
he  founded,  ibid, ;  his  early  life,  41 ; 
wounded  at  the  seige  of  Pampeluna, 
ibid,;  duality  of  his  character,  42; 
source  of  his  change,  ibid. ;  contrasted 
with  Luther,  43 ;  development  of  his 
mind,  45 ;  unconditional  obedience  his 
great  principle,  ibid,;  instance  of  it, 
46 ;  his  conduct  at  Barcelona  and 
Paris,  ibid.;  his  poverty,  ibid.;  ad- 
herence to  the  dogmas  of  his  church, 


47 ;  his  power  over  the  minds  of 
others,  48  ;  and  over  himself,  49  ;  his 
stay  at  Paris,  ibid. ;  dedication  of  him- 
self and  friends  in  the  Church  of  Mont- 
martre,  50 ;  arrive  in  Venice,  ibid. ; 
their  devotion  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
ibid  ;  endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  51 ; 
legend  of  his  trance  and  exstacy,  53  ; 
his  opinions  on  obedience,  56. 

Luke,  Gospel  of,  various  renderings  of 
chap.  ii.  2,  37;  speaks  only  of  one 
census,  10  and  14;  mentions  only  a 
registration  in  his  Gospel,  and  a  census 
in  the  Acts,  14  ;  does  not  place  a  cen- 
sus in  the  days  of  Herod,  16. 

Luther,  his  erroneous  rendering  of  Luke 
ii.  2,  37  ;  contrasted  vnth  Loyola,  43. 


M 


Manna,  argument  in  favour  of  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  historical  account  of  its 
fall,  78—80. 

Mark  Antony,  his  speech  at  Ephesus,  24. 

Marks,  Rev.  D.  W.,  character  of  his 
sermons,  178. 

Mariolatry,  the  leading  feature  of  Jesuit- 
ism, 43 ;  opposed  to  Scripture,  ibid.; 
its  debasing  eflTects  on  Christianity,  44. 

Mary,  cause  of  her  accompanying  Joseph 
to  Bethlehem  considered,  11. 

Masorah,  the  system  of,  its  utihty  ques- 
tioned, 253,  255 ;  an  unfinished  work, 
254. 

Melchizedek,  his  connection  with  the 
Emim  tribes,  156. 

Mendicancy,  the  popish  system  of,  its 
effects  upon  Europe,  47. 

Messiah,  an  expected,  its  effect  upon  the 
Jews,  24 ;  then:  ideas  of,  181. 

Michael,  the  archangel,  appeared  to 
Daniel,  296 ;  the  angel  of  the  Jevdsh, 
people,  298 ;  the  only  archangel,  310. 

Miracle,  definition  of  the  term,  396 ;  not 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  397; 
infrequent  use  of  the  corresponding 
word  in  the  origmal,  398;  transub- 
stantiation  a  great  one,  419. 

of  the  Incarnation,  402,  note. 

of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  reversed 

by  the  Church  of  Rome,  421. 

Miracles,  characteristics  of,  395 ;  contro- 
versies on,  ibid. ;  one  of  the  chief  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  rehgion,  ibid. ; 
Romish  employment  of,  396;  object 
of  their  performance,  399;  necessary 
for  man  only  in  a  sinful  state,  400 ; 
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Dr.  CnminiDg's  explanation  of,  ibid,; 
not  acts  of  creation,  ibid, ;  harmonize 
with  man's  free  will,  401 ;  double  as- 
pect of,  406,  note ;  abuse,  not  contrary 
to  nature,  407 ;  not  wrought  by  John 
the  Baptist  and  other  good  men  of 
old,  414 ;  ha^e  been  wrought  by  evil 
men,  ibid, ;  reality  of  those  performed 
by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  415; 
wrought  by  Judas,  ibid,;  lose  their 
importance  if  often  repeated,  418; 
period  of  their  cessation  in  the  church, 
420 ;  may  be  resumed  in  the  last  days, 
421. 

-of  Christ,   typical  nature  of. 


412 ;  uniformly  beneficial,  413. 

•  and  his  apostles,  401. 


,  judicial,  mutually  consistent 

and  in  harmony  with  the  divine  govern- 
ment,  403;  preponderate  in  the  old 
dispensation,  redemptive  in  the  new, 
ibid, 

-,  Old  Testament,  external  cha- 


racter,  408, 

of  Antichrist,  415. 

-,  Romish,  serve  no  usefiil  end. 


413 ;  defended  by  Dr.  Newman,  414 ; 

Dr.  Biber  upon,  416 ;  sophistry  of  Dr. 

Wiseman  regarding,  417. 
Miraculous  power,  superfluous,  not  put 

forth  by  Christ,  411. 
Mizraim,  the,  geographical  distribution  of, 

157;    national    characteristics,    367; 

their  struggle  with  the  Cushites,  ibid, 
Mizraimite  nations,  the,  survivors  of^  160 ; 

supremacy  in  Egypt,  ibid. 
Mosaic  economy,  a  variety  of  labour  on 

the  Sabbath  permitted  by  it,  88. 
Moses,  his  burial,  287,  note ;  song  of,  its 

septenary  arrangement,  138. 
Mosheim,  extract  from  his  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  the  Jesuits,  66,  note. 
fH<ap65,  employment  of  the  word  by  classic 

writers,  450,  note;  by  New  Testament 

writers,  451,  note. 


N 

Neander,  Dr.,  his  opinions  on  the  Sabbath 

considered,  93,  96. 
New  Testament  dispensation,  interest  of 

angels  in,  302. 
Newman,  Dr.,  as  a  controversialist,  417 ; 

completeness  oi  his  conversion,  418; 

claims    miraculous    powers    for   the 

Church  of  Rome,  414. 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  his  mission  to 

Rome,  26. 


Nile,  valley  <rf  the,  its  original  settlers 

Asiatic,  157. 
Nineveh,  tokens  of  its  former  grandeur, 

428 ;  influence  of  its  religion  on  its  de- 
velopment, 430. 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  difference  in  the 

architecture  of,  423. 
Notices  of  Books  : 

The  Life  and  Character  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Trench,  223. 

Tartessus.  Ein  Bdtrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  Phonidsch  Spanischen  Handels, 
von  Gustav  Moritz  Redslob,  226. 

An  Examination  of  the  Authority  for 
the  Change  of  the  Weekly  SabbaUi 
at  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
James  A.  Begg,  227. 

Standard  Library  of  British  Divines — 
Owen's  Works,  vols.  2,  5,  8,  and  9, 
edited  by  Rev.  William  Goold,  228. 

Manual  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Human  Mind,  by  Rev.  James 
Carlisle,  D.D.,  229. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  briefly  ex- 
plained by  Mrs.  S.  J.  C.  Martin, 
230. 

Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible, 
231. 

An  Analytical  Arrangement  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  acconUng  to  the  princi- 
ples developed  under  the  name  of 
Parallelism,  by  Richard  Baillie  Roe, 
B.A.,  234. 

The  Psahns  in  a  new  version,  fitted  to 
the  Tunes  used  in  Churches,  by  M. 
Montague,  234. 

The  Jansenists,  by  S.  P.  Tregdles, 
LL.D.,  235. 

The  Life  of  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  by 
Joseph  Sortain,  A.B.,  235. 

My  First  Grief,  by  a  Provincial  Surgeon, 
236. 

What  mean  ye  by  this  Service?  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hobson,  LL.B., 
236. 

On  Penance  and  the  Confessional,  as 
unscriptural  and  immoral,  by  Rev. 
J.  Ross,  236. 

The  Second  Reformation,  by  A.  Alison, 
Esq.,  237. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  237. 

The  Voice  of  the  Eariy  Church  in  its 
First  Three  Centuries  of  Stead£ut 
Struggle  and  Final  Victory,  by  Rev. 
Charles  Smyth,  237. 

Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  238. 
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Syriac  Reading  Lessons,  Chaldee  Read- 
ing Lessons,  238. 
H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.     The  New  Tes- 
tament, 239. 
The  Greek  Septuagint  Version  of  the 

Old  Testament,   according  to   the 

Vatican  Edition,  240. 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  and 

the  general  Epistle  of  James  con- 
sidered, by  Dr.  Neander,  459. 
Religious  Liberty  in  Tuscany  in  1851, 

464. 
Early  Oriental  History,  edited  by  John 

Eadie,  LL.D.,  468. 
Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 

&c.,  by  James  Thomson,  D.D.,  470. 
The  Night  Lamp,  by  Rev.  John  Mac- 

farlane,  LL.D.,  471. 
Book  of  the  Precepts,  473. 
Scenes    from    Scripture,    with    other 

Poems,  by  Rev.  George  Croly,  LL.D., 

474. 
Dr.  Robmson's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the 

New  Testament,  475. 
Eastern  Manners  illustrative  of  New 

Testament  History,  by  the  Rev.  Robert. 

Jamieson,  D.D.,  473. 
Historical    Charts,    &c.,    by    Samuel 

King  Bland,  476. 
The  Church  of  the  Invisible,  by  Rev. 

R.  Montgomery,  476. 
Three  Treatises  of  John  Wychffe,  D.D., 

477. 
The  many  Mansions  in  the  House  of 

the  Father,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber, 

D.D.,  477. 
Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 

by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  479. 
The  Elements  of  the  Gospel  Harmony, 

by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.A.,  480. 
Religion  and  Science,  by  a  Physician, 

ibid. 
On  the  State  of  Man  subsequent  to 

the  Promulgation   of   Christianity, 

ibid. 
Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Convert 

from  Anglo-Catholicism  to  the  Truth 

as  it  is  in  Jesus,  481. 
Safety  in  Peril,  ibid, 
Christ  the  Bread  of  Life,  by  J.  M'Leod 

Campbell,  ibid. 


0 


Obedience,  the  great  principle  of  Jesuit- 
ism, 45. 
Obituary,  506. 
otKovfifvri,  signification  of  the  word,  20. 


Onomasticon,  394. 

Oriental  allegory,  332,  338. 

Origen,  his  opinion  on  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  102. 

Oxford  University,  press  of,  benefits  con- 
ferred by  it  upon  English  literature, 
116;  specially  instanced  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Wyclifife's  Bible,  117. 


Padan-Aram,  not  beyond  the  Euphrates, 

388. 
Palestine,  the  nations  of,  their  long  con- 

fiict  with  Egypt,  157. 
Parallelism,  Scripture,  discourse  of  Jesus 

at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  an  instance 

of,  185 — 197 ;  its  interpretation  by  that 

theory,  186 ;  importance  of  in  the  study 

of  Scripture,  193. 
Pascal,  extract  from  his  Provincial  Letters 

on  Jesuit  Casuistry ,  62. 
Patriotic  party,  rise  of  the  Jewish,  5. 
Paul,  the  apostle,  Ws  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

considered,  101. 
Paul  III.  Pope,  his  character,  51 ;  jwsi- 

tion  at  the  rise  of  Loyola,  52. 
Pentateuch,  the  Samaritan,  critical  worth- 

lessness  of,  281. 
Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  where  written 

from,  106 ;  not  dependant  on  thePauUne 

Epistles,  106. 
Second  Epistle  of,  its  relation  to  the 

Epistle  of  Jude,  ibid;  authenticity  of, 

107—109. 
Pethor,  city  of,  its  position,  386. 
Petronius,  an  agent  of  Caligula  in  Judea, 

24. 
Philistines,  primitive,  a  junior  branch  of 

the  Rephaim,  170. 
Philo,  Ws  testimony  to  the  Septuagmt, 

260. 
Polygamy,  forbidden  by  Christianity,  204. 
Prodigal  Son,  parable  of  the,  its  septenary 

arrangement,  143. 
irp<&Trj,  use  of  the  word  by  Luke,  30. 
Psalter,  the,  earliest  prose  translations  of, 

120. 
Purvey,  John,  author  of  a  version  of  the 

Scriptures,  130. 


Q 


Quatremere,  his  Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  In- 
scriptionSf  342;  disingenuousness  of, 
347. 
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Queried  texts,  No.  I.,  197. 
Quetelet  on  ProbabiUii^Sf  extract  from, 
63. 


R 

Raca,  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
from  Lightfoot,  451,  note. 

Rapha  nations,  the  subject  of  sculpture 
on  Egyptian  palaces,  367;  physiognomy 
of  the  race,  374. 

Reformation,  the,  the  restoration  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  39. 

Registers  of  the  Roman  Citizens;  great 
care  taken  to  make  them  complete,  1 ; 
carefidly  preserved,  2. 

,  Hebrew,  correctness  and  pu- 
rity of,  7. 

Registration,  Jewish,  and  Roman  census, 
similarity  of,  11 ;  order  of  Luke's  nar- 
rative regarding,  15;  extent  of  that 
intended  by  Augustus,  19—22. 

Rephaim,  the,  and  their  connexion  with 
Egyptian  history,  151  and  363 ;  errors 
re^uxling  their  history,  162;  not 
Canaanites,  163—169,  and  391 ;  origin 
of,  169 ;  primitive  Philistines  a  branch 
of,  170;  political  relations  of  the 
Hamite  Rephaim  with  the  Shemite  race 
of  Aram,  389 ;  their  defeat  by  Moses, 
392;  protected  and  finally  ab8(»rbed 
by  the  Ammonites,  ibid. 

Resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  day  should 
be  kept  as  a  memorial  of  Him,  86. 

Revelation,  Book  of  the,  the  year-day 
theory  dt  interpretation.  111 ;  apostolic 
authenticity,  ibid;  time  of  its  compo- 
sition, 112  ;  schemes  of  interpretation, 
ibid.;  its  prophecies  not  historical,  113 ; 
scope  and  design,  1 14  ;  septenary  ar- 
rangement of  the  opening,  134 ;  <rf  the 
whole  book,  144;  mention  of  angels 
in,  312—319. 
Roman  power,  grasping  selfishness  of,  17. 
Rome,  prudence  of  her  government,  23. 

,  Church  of,  evils  of  its  rule,  39  ; 

its  condition  upon  the  appearance  of 
Luther,  39;  dogmatism  of  its  teach- 
ings, 47. 


Sabbath  instituted  immediately  after  the 
work  of  creation  was  ended,  72 ;  inti- 
mations of  its  existence  at  the  deluge, 
75 ;  the  arguments  against  its  paradisi- 
acal origin  answered,  81 ;  God's  design 
in  making  it  a  sign  between  Him  and 


Israel,  82 ;  intended  to  be  perpetually 
binding,  85 ;  the  day  of  its  observance 
may  vary,  ibid. ;  obligatory  upon  Chris- 
tians, 86,  89 ;  rigour  of  its  imposition 
on  the  Jews,  87 ;  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  it  a  part  of  their  dvil  polity, 
90 ;  change  to  the  first  day  considered, 
ibid.;  probability  of  the  day  having 
been  changed  by  Christ,  92. 

ffofifidTtov,  employment  of  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament,  91. 

Salli^r  Papyrus,  an  ancient  Egyptian  docu- 
ment, 377  ;  extract  from,  378 ;  descrip- 
tion in,  of  the  route  from  Egypt  to 
Palestine,  379—384. 

Satan,  has  access  to  heaven,  314;  his 
expulsion  from  thence,  315,  and  note; 
the  "  Serpent"  of  the  temptation,  356; 
objections  to  this  view,  357 ;  force  of 
the  curse  pronounced  upon  him  at  the 
£eLll,  358 ;  conceptions  of  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  361 ;  manner  of  his 
temptation  of  Eve,  362. 

Satanic  Agency,  297. 

Science  and  Revelation,  different  extent 
of  the  blessings  they  confer,  405. 

Scriptures,  candour  required  in  their 
study,  74;  earliest  versions  of,  118; 
translation  of  parts  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  ibid.;  Anglo-Norman 
translation,  119;  dang^^  of  early 
translators,  124 ;  their  defence  of  the 
undertaking,  ibid. ;  opinions  regarding 
the  earliest  translations,  128;  John 
Purvey's  version,  130 ;  effects  of  their 
early  circulation  among  the  people  of 
England,  131 ;  specimens  of  Wydiffe 
and  Purvey's  translation,  132 ;  septe- 
nary  arrangement  of  various  books, 
142. 

of  the  Old  Testament,  Jewish 

corruptions  of,  255,  note;  value  of  the 
Greek  version,  257 ;  on  quotations  from, 
in  the  New  Testament,  271 — 275. 
Scripture  parallelisms,  184;  Importance 
of  the  theory  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
ibid, 
ffrjixeuif  inadequate  rendering  of  the  word 

in  the  English  translation,  398,  note. 
Semiramis,  probably  a  mythical  character, 

429. 
Septenary  arrangement  of  Scripture,  134. 

division  of  time,  acquaintance 

with  the  antediluvians,  72;  evidence 
of  a  primeval  Sabbath,  74 ;  the  de- 
scendimts  of  Japheth  acquainted  with 
it,  83. 
Septuagint  translation,  history  of  by 
Aristeas,  258 ;  testimony  of  Josephus 
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and  Philo,  261 ;  Egyptian  rendering  of 
Greek  words  in,  266 — 268;  the  only 
Scriptures  used  for  the  first  1500  years 
of  the  Christian  religion,  270 ;  quoted 
from  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  270, 
272,  274  ;  quotations  from,  in  the  New 
Testament,  272, 275  ;  probable  corrup- 
tion of,  273 ;  no  claim  to  inspiration, 
280. 

Seraphim,  the  most  exalted  angdic  order, 
302. 

Sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  sep- 
tenary arrangement  of,  139 — 142. 

Serpent,  the,  351 ;  theory  of  its  being  the 
means  of  Eve's  temptation  considered, 
352 ;  (literally)  not  her  tempter,  356 ; 
a  name  of  Satan,  ibid.;  appropriate 
type  of  his  degradation,  360 ;  name  of 
the  evil  one  during  the  earliest  ages, 
361. 

Serpents,  fossil  remains  of,  antecedent  to 
man,  354. 

Seven,  common  use  and  significancy  of 
the  number,  75 ;  mystical  use  among 
the  early  post-diluvians,  78 ;  conspicu- 
ous place  held  by  it  in  the  Scriptures, 
134. 

days,  the  earhest  permanent  divi- 
sion of  time  throughout  the  world,  83. 
•  times,  occurrence  of  words  in 


Scripture,  149. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Hobart,  quotation  from 
his  Mornings  with  the  JesuitSy  44 ;  re- 
marks upon  that  work,  69. 

Shas'u,  their  identity  with  the  royal 
shepherds,  369 ;  defeat  and  subjection 
by  Seti-menephtah,  371 ;  revolt  in 
the  reign  of  Menbphtah,  372 ;  final 
expulsion  from  Egypt  by  Rameses  III., 
372;  sculptures  recording  that  event, 
373. 

and  Zuzim,  geographical  identity 

of,  375. 

Sheep  and  goats,  parable  of,  not  septenary, 
150. 

Shem,  traces  of  the  observance  of  a 
weekly  Sabbath  among  his  posterity, 
77. 

Shepherds,  why  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians,  151. 

kings  of  Egypt,  368  ;  are  driven 

out  of  the  country,  369. 

Sinai,  inscriptions  upon  the  rocks  of,  340 ; 
first  notice  of  by  Cosmas,  ibid. ;  their 
decipherment  by  Mr.  Forster,  ibid.  ; 
Dr.  Beer's  theory  of,  341 ;  probability 
of  being  Hebrew  inscriptions,  342 ; 
objection  to  that  opinion,  ibid.  /  method 
of  examination,  343 ;  why  not  written 


in  the  Hebrew  character,  344  ;  descrip- 
tions of  by  Dr.  Beer,  346;  4  priori 
probability  of  their  being  by  the  He- 
brews, 348  ;  events  recorded  by  them, 
349. 

Sodom,  the  metropolis  of  the  Emim  na- 
tions, 155. 

Solomon,  his  "house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,"  construction  of,  426 ;  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Nineveh,  427. 

Solomon's  Song,  its  author  and  date  of 
composition,  320 ;  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  dramas,  ibid. ;  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  speakers,  321 ;  extracts 
from,  321 — 328 ;  canonical,  329  ;  de- 
licacy and  purity  of  the  original,  330 ; 
common  mistakes  about  its  descrip- 
tions, ibid.;  an  oriental  work,  332; 
its  allegorical  interpretation,  332 — 
335 ;  objections  considered,  335. 

temple,  iUustrated  by  the  ruins 

of  PersepoUs  and  Nineveh,  432. 

Sons  of  God,  angels  so  called,  283  ;  and 
probably  meant  in  Genesis  vi.  2,  285. 

Spiritual  exercises,  composed  by  Loyola, 
57 ;  edited  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  ibid. ; 
method  of  the  discipline  it  enjoins, 
58—60 ;  extract  from,  59. 

Star  worship,  Sabean  form  of  in  ancient 
Egypt,  158,  note. 

Stephen,  septenary  arrangement  of  his 
defence,  141. 

Strauss,  Dr.,  his  charges  against  Luke 
based  upon  a  wrong  assumption,  10 ; 
his  minor  impeachments  answered, 
ibid. ;  his  want  of  fair  dealing,  12. 


Tacitus,  quotation  from,  25. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  his  work  on  Ignatius  Loyola, 
40;  his  opinion  of  the  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, 58. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  amount  left  by 
David  for  building,  264;  reduced  in 
height  at  its  rebuilding  by  Zerubbabel, 
426. 

Ten  virgins,  parable  of,  its  septenary  ar- 
rangement, 137. 

Theban  and  Memphite  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
368,  note. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Andrew,  extract  from 
his  paper  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  85. 

Titles  of  dignity  or  office  often  given  in 
the  Bible  as  proper  names,  363. 

Two  sons,  parable  of,  septenary  arrange- 
ment, 134. 
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Voice  of  Israel  from  the  rocks  of  Sinai, 
339. 


W 

Wanton,  waxing  against  Christ,  197, 
201. 

Wedding  garment,  parable  of,  septenary 
arrangement,  136. 

Wycliffe's  Bible,  116;  his  translation  of 
the  first  prose  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  121 ;  his  Last  Age  of  the 
Churchy  ibid,;  extract  from  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  122;  his 
Monotessaron,  123. 

Writers,  ancient,  their  testimony  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sabbath  among 
various  nations,  84. 

— — ,  classic,  illustrations  of  their  em- 


ployment of  adjectives  with, the  force 
of  adverbs,  32—35. 

New  Testament,  their  use  of 


adjectives  with  adverbial  force,  35 — 36. 


Xavier,  Francis,  scarcely  to  be  reckoned 

among  the  Jesuits,  50. 
Xerxes,    palace  of,    its  magnitude  and 

grandeur,  424. 


Zechariah,  his  last  viaon,  300. 

Zuzim,  the,  363 ;  cities  and  dependencies, 

384 ;  but  two  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

ibid. 

■         and  Sas'u,  geographical  identity 

of  the,  375. 
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